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ADVERTISEMENT 


To 


RHE. Seo ND ED ET I ON, 


Tue changes in this edition are chiefly those of com- 
pression and correction. The scale of the notes has been 
considerably reduced, and a somewhat more prominent 
place has been given to the Dissertations ; so as to 
render the critical part of the work subordinate to the 
historical, and the whole more available as an elucida- 
tion of the most important records of the early Chris- 
tian Church. I trust, also, that the present volume 
will be found free from the numerous minute errors, 
whether of the press or otherwise, with which the first 
edition unfortunately abounded. Among the friendly 
critics to whom I owe the notice of many of these 
errors, [ cannot refrain from naming Mr. Nesbitt, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in The Queen’s College, Galway; Mr. 
Phinn, of Coxley, Wells; and Mr. Lightfoot, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my obligations, as on a former 
occasion, to my friend Mr. Grove, of Sydenham, for the 
careful revision to which he has subjected the sheets 
in this edition. 
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PREFACE, 


In many respects every commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter- 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex- 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argument 
generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, which 
I have endeavoured to bear in mind. 

Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let- 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe- 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as “‘ present in spirit ;” 
as “speaking” to his readers face to face ; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object— 


is influenced by some immediate impulse —is lit up 
A 4 
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by some personal-joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. or this reason it is neces- 
sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers ; what they expected from him, what he expected 
from them, and-what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each particular 
portion. | 

Further, the Apostle’s style is of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from hin—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell.! 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process —a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle- 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex- 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other —the joint product, as it 


' No Greek scholar need be reminded of the characteristics here intended 
in the style of Thucydides. No one who reads the speeches of the Protector 
(as edited by Mr. Carlyle) can fail to see what is intended in the case of 
Cromwell. 
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were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greck syllo- 
gism: or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 
into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro- 
priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person — the “ trans- 
ferring” to himself “in a figure” what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word, a remi- 
niscence, an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages 
of spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God; the exact image (if one may borrow an illustra- 
tion from common literature) of the ascent of faith, so 
beautifully portrayed in Southey’s description of the 
upward voyage of the Glendoveer to Mount Calasay. 
Yet, further, it has been attempted to follow out, not 
only the train of argument and the construction of 
sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any 
style than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: “ The words of St. Paul are not dead words; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.” © 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
‘ own. It has grown up under the shade of some adja- 
cent argument, or it has been tinged with the colouring 
of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas- 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen- 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters, grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 
Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
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unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate- 
rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac- 
tices — sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them ; but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com- 
plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of the Epistle that has not exercised some important 
influence, or contained some important lesson, for all 
the future history of mankind; some truth, which is 
here for the first time clearly set forth—some duty, 
which is here most energetically urged — some trait of 
the Apostle’s character, which is here most completely 
illustrated. 

So to draw forth the contents of the two Epistles has 
been my object in the following pages. To this object I 
have endeavoured strictly to confine myself. To enu- 
merate the conflicting interpretations of each passage, 
except where the various interpretations themselves are 
necessary to represent the meaning or complete the 
history of the passage—to frame new systems from the 
text of the Apostle — or to justify and attack existing 
systems by his language — would have been to divert 
the attention from the very subject which requires the 
closest concentration. Such a course will, perhaps, dis- 
appoint some readers; but it is a course which may 
safely be left to vindicate itself. Not only must we re- 
member, according to the old saying, that the Scripture 
is its own best interpreter; but also that, by being left 
to interpret itself, it actually yields new instruction 
which else would be lost or overlooked. To any one 
who thus carefully endeavours to reproduce “ the argu- 
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ment, the whole argument, and nothing but the argu- 
ment” of the Apostle, the page, which before seemed 
dead and colourless, will be lit up at once by living 
pictures, by the lights and shades of many trains of 
complex thought, which belong strictly to its history, 
and can only be arrived at through a study of its history. 
Words and ideas which have often been confined to the 
use of particular sections or parties of the Church, when 
seen in their original meaning and connexion recover 
their independence, and once more have visibly a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens deepens and widens their application a hundred- 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they 


are, in one word, the historical Epistles. The First’ 


Epistle to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any | 


other portion of the New Testament into the institu- 


tions, feelings, opinions of the Church of the earlier period — 


of the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 


ep ee 
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of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on the 
facts of his life. The illustrations which the First Epis- 
tle furnishes of the general history of the Apostolical 
Church, the Second Epistle furnishes of the biography 
of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been the purpose 
of the following pages to draw out as fully as possible. 
It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest— 
a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Something 
' of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles to the 
| Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of the 
Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling — the change of plan —— the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle — by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 


The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows: 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
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results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that Section bas contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as- 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub- 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and Worship, and the 
Gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
fined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section I have attached a Translation and 
appended a Paraphrase of its contents. For the prin- 
ciple on which the Translation is made, I refer to the 
note at the end of the Preface. The Paraphrase is 
intended to bring out the meaning of the respective 
Sections, as explained in the preceding annotations. 
The risk, thus incurred, of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of 
the original, is obvious. But the convenience of pre- 
senting the argument in a brief summary is such as to 
overweigh the contrary disadvantages. 

In the Notes, I have, as a general rule, given only 
such quotations as seemed absolutely needed to establish 
the points in question ; and have also excluded all re- 
ference to individual commentators. It will, of course, 
be understood that, so far as they were known to me, 
they have all been consulted ; and it is hoped that no 
interpretation of a passage has been rejected or.adopted, 
without due consideration of the arguments that have 
been urged for or against it. Special explanations or 
annotations are mentioned only in the following cases ; 
namely, where the interpretations have in themselves a 
distinct historical value, as representatives of great 
schools of theology, or where, as often in the case of 
Bengel, the wisdom or beauty of their expression 
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demands a distinct record; or finally, where the works 
referred to are repertories of quotations from Jewish 
or classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, Schéttgen, 
Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.' 

The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest, attaching to two abso- 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the first 
three centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated. It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ- 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in- 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 
is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 


1 Most of the commentaries on the Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the great collections, ancient and modern, of annotations on the 
New Testament. The special writers on these two Epistles are few in 
number, — Heydenreich, Billroth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, in Ger- 
many, are the most important. To these I would add a MS. commentary 
on a large portion of these Epistles by Mr. Price, to which I had the advan- 
tage of access several years ago, when I first undertook this work. 

* See Professor Jowett’s Preface to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
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impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared 
with a modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text! are inserted at 
the foot of the Text, with the exception of such as are 
of perpetual recurrence (such as odrw for otrws, and 
éoriv for éori before vowels). In the Commentary they 
are only noticed in cases either where the authority is 
nearly equal, or where they suggest some general 
remark. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer- 
ences to the MSS. as well as with the view of giving in a 
concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Dean Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in eleven uncial MSS. 
written between the 4th and 9th centuries. 


The 5th century. A. “the Alexandrine,” in the British Museum. 
Deficient 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6. 
Ke B. “the Vatican,” at Rome. 
3 C. “of Ephrem,” at Paris. Deficient 1 Cor. i. 
1, 2; vii. 18 —ix. 6; xiii. 8—xv. 40; 2 
Cor. x. 8—xiii. 13. 
The 6th century. D?, “ Claromontanus” (so called from Beza’s belief 
that it was taken from the Monastery of 
Clermont, near Beauvais), in the Imperial 


1 The only important variations are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5,33, ix. 15, 
xili, 3, xv. 51; 2 Cor. x. 12, xii. 1. 

* So called cee an erroneous supposition of its ately a continuation of 
Beza’s MS. D 
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The 6th century. 
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Library at Paris. It has been touched 
by several hands, whose corrections are 
marked D!. D2. D®. 


E. Once in the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés at 


Paris, and hence called “ Sangermanensis,” 
but now at St. Petersburg. A faulty copy 
ofa); 


The 10th century. F', ‘“ Augiensis ” (so called from the Monastery of 


The 9th century. 


The 6th century. 


The 7th century. 


The 9th century. 


29 


Reichenau —* Augia major ” or “ dives ”— 
in Switzerland), at Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Deficient 1 Cor. iii. 8—16; vi. 7—14. 


G. “ Boernerianus” (so called from Professor 


Boerner, its former owner), in the Royal 
Library at Dresden. Deficient the same 
as F. 


H. “Coislinianus” (so called from its first pos- 


sessor Bishop Coislin, of Metz), in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris. A mere fragment, 
only containing fifteen verses of the First 
Epistle (x. 22 —29, and xi. 9—16.) 


E*, “Coislinianus 1” (so called from the same 


Bishop), at Paris. A fragment, only con- 
taining two verses of the First Epistle 
(vii. 89, xi. 29), and three of the Second 
Gil, 13} ix. 7, mI3a). 


J. “Angelicus Romanus” (so called from the An- 


gelican Library in which it is contained), 
at Rome. With this most of the readings 
of the Received Text agree. 


K. “ Mosquensis,” at Moscow. Deficient 1 Cor. 


ii Lyi, 135, yi, 7—11. 


At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined 
in an Appendix, the apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved as canonical in 
the Church of Armenia. 


NOTE 


THE CORRECTED ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE EPISTLES 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


In the Authorised Version of 1611, the Epistles were translated 
by the Fifth out of the Six Companies or Committees appointed 
for the whole work. It consisted of seven persons, Dr. Barlow, 
Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbett, Mr. 
Sanderson, Mr. Dakins ; each of whom translated a part, to be 
submitted to the revision of the whole Committee. 

To which of these, therefore, the translation of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians in its present form is to be ascribed, cannot. 
now be ascertained. But inasmuch as the version of these 
Epistles in 1611, in common with that of the whole Bible, was 
professedly based on the “ Bishops’ Bible ” of 1568, and inasmuch 
as the alterations from that earlier Version are very slight, the 
virtual translators of the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now 
have them, are those who were concerned in that work in the 
reion of Elizabeth. Of these, the name of the translator of the 
First Epistle is learned from the initials affixed, G. G.—Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The Second Epistle 


haying no such marks, its translator is not known.! 


I have given here the text of the Authorised Version, with 
such corrections only as were required for the sake of more 
faithfully representing the sense of the original. They are as 
follows : ? 


1 See “ The English Hexapla,” pp. 143, 156. 
* For an explanation of the mode adopted to denote these corrections, 
see p. 22. 
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(I) Such as are produced by a restoration of the text of the 
ancient MSS. as represented by Lachmann. 

(II) Such as are produced by a better system of punctuation. 

(IIT) Such as are produced by transposing the words into 
a nearer conformity with the original order. 

(IV) Such as are produced by bringing out the emphasis of 
words, apparent in the original text either from the use of the 
pronoun, or from the place of the words in the sentence. 

(V) Such as are required by inaccuracy of translation. Of 
these inaccuracies : 

(1) Some few are from mere carelessness, without any au- 
thority in the Received Text, or any assignable motive: e.g. 
in 1 Cor. i. 4 “ Jesus Christ” is substituted for “ Christ Jesus ;” 
in 1 Cor. i. 7 “ coming” for “revelation” (this is peculiar to 
the Version of 1611); in 1 Cor. i. 19 “own” is inserted, in 
vil. 37 it is omitted. 

(2) Some few must probably be ascribed to theological fear 
or partiality. In 1 Cor. ix. 27 the word addccmos is translated 
“cast away,” instead of its usual rendering, “ reprobate,” appa- 
rently in order to avoid the conclusion that the Apostle might 
fall away from grace. In 1 Cor. xi. 27 the words 206i 7 wivy 
are rendered “eat and drink,” in order to avoid the inference 
that the Eucharist might be received under one kind. 

(3) Some few are not so much inaccuracies as obsolete ex- 
pressions. In 1 Cor. iv. 4 guavt@ cvvowda is rendered “ I know 
nothing by myself,” where “ by” is used in a provincial and an- 
tiquated sense for “ against.” The word “ of” is used for 
“from,” as in 2 Cor. xii. 6, “heareth of me;” “ unto” for 
“by,” in 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; “ without” for “ beyond,” in 2 Cor. x. 
15; and so with others. Under this head should perhaps be 
placed the rendering of d0dA0s by “servant,” instead of “ slave,” 
which originated partly in the fact that “servants” at the period 
of the Translation, being of a more servile character, might 
more properly be taken as the class corresponding to the ancient 
domestic slaves, partly in the fact that our word “slave” is 
comparatively modern, and is only used twice in the Authorised 
Version, —Jer. ii. 14; Rev. xvii, 13. - 

(4) Some are not mistranslations so much as retentions of 
the original Greek (or Latin) words, a practice which increased 
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in the two versions of 1568 and 1611; e. g. “mysteries” for 
pevotnpia, instead of “ secrets ;” “heresies” for aipécess, instead 
of “ sects ;” “charity” for dya7n, from the Vulgate caritas, in- 
stead of * love.” 

(5) Some are occasioned by the uncertainty of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament. Of these there are three classes 
of cases. 

(a) The Greek aorist is usually rendered by a present or per- 
fect. That in some cases it may or must be so rendered, is 
hardly to be doubted. But its preterite signification is so much 
the most usual, that I have thought it best, as a general rule, so 
to represent it in the English. Asa remarkable instance may 
be quoted 1 Cor. vi. 11, “ Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, 
ye were justified ;” instead of “ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, 
ye are justified.” 

(5) The article is imperfectly given in the Authorised Version. 
Thus in 1 Cor. i. 22, "IovSaio. and” EXAnves are rendered “ the 
Jews” and “the Greeks,” instead of “ Jews” and “ Greeks ;” a 
slight variation, but one which mars the full force of the meaning, 
“such characters as Jews,” or “as Greeks.” In 1 Cor. v. 9, 
on the other hand, Zypaya év tH émiotod}, “I wrote in the [or 
‘in my’] Epistle,” is rendered “I wrote in an Epistle,” which 
‘conveys a sense only compatible with the (erroneous) supposition 
that there was a lost Epistle. At the same time there are cases 
where the rule can hardly be applied, as in Maxedoves, Maxedoou 
in 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4, or in the title of the Epistles [pos Kopw- 
Oiovs. 

(c) The universal use of the subjunctive in dependent clauses 
makes it difficult to draw the distinction between “ might” and 
“may,” which in classical Greek is effected by the use of the 
optative in those cases where our idiom requires “ might.” But 
here, as in the case of the aorist, I have endeavoured to repre- 
sent the idiom of the New Testament by rendering the subjunc- 
tive “may” as often as possible. Thus in 2 Cor. xii. 8, 2000 
pot... dyyedos Latava, iva pe oradity, “there was given me 
a messenger of Satan that he may buffet me,” the English idiom 
would admit and perhaps require “might;” but the possible 
force of cokaditn can only be shown by retaining “ may.” 

(6) There is a want of due appreciation of the various shades 
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of meaning in words, and a consequent carelessness as to using, 
if possible, one and the same English word for one and the same 
Greek word. Beyond a certain point such uniformity and ex- 
actness are unattainable. The diversity of the two languages 
is an insuperable obstacle, and even in the original language the 
same word is used often in such different senses, as to render 
the same version impossible. But within reasonable limits 
the object may be secured; and in a style like the Apostle’s, 
where so much turns on the use of particular words, such 
precision is of considerable importance. It has therefore been 
my object to select in each case the English word which, either 
from its own appropriateness, or from its being the one most 
generally used, would most easily represent the Greek word 
wherever it occurred; if possible not using the same English 
word for more than one Greek word, nor translating the same 
Greek word by more than one English word, or at most two 
(and two are always sufficient), so as to prevent the rise of any 
confusion between them. 

Thus, for example, it may be impossible to find one English 
word which will meet every use of vapaxanety and its derivatives. 
But (with perhaps one exception, 2 Cor. xi. 8, tov xipsov Tap- 
exadeoa, where the context compels us to throw into it the 
sense of “ entreaty”) every passage may be rendered either by 
“exhort” or “ comfort.” Instead of this, the Authorised Version 
has used, almost indiscriminately, “ comfort,” “ console,” “ be- 
seech,” “ entreat,” “ desire,” “ exhort:” e. g. in 2 Cor. i. 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, where the force of the passage mainly depends on the re- 
currence of precisely the same word, and where there is not 
a shadow of reason for altering it, it is translated six times 
“comfort,” and four times “ consolation.” 

Again, dvvauis may mostly be translated with equal propriety 
** power,” or “strength,” or in some passages the one, in some 
the other may be more appropriate ; and the same may be said 
of “infirmity,” or ‘* weakness,” as a rendering of acOéveva. But 
yet in 2 Cor. xi, 21—xiii. 4, where the whole continuity of 
thought depends on the opposition between the two being vividly 
preserved, aoGéveva and its cognate words are in the Authorised 
Version, rendered four times ‘‘ weakness,” and four times “ in- 


firmity ;” and dvvauis, in like manner, twice “strength,” and 
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three times “power.” So toyupds and duvarés might with 
equal propriety be translated ‘‘ mighty,” and “ strong ;” but for 
the convenience of 1 Cor. i. 25—28, and 2 Cor. xii. 7—10, I 
have chosen “ mighty” for icyupds, and “strong” for duvazos. 
é£ovola and its derivatives come more properly under the name 
of “right” than any other corresponding English word; but 
“ power” will perhaps be most suitable to all the places where 
it occurs. See especially 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

Aoyos, in all cases but 1 Cor. i. 5, may be translated “ word.” 
The advantage may be seen in 1 Cor. i. 17, 18. 

xpivew and its derivatives, which in these Epistles are of 
frequent and emphatic occurrence, may all be comprehended 
under ‘judge ;” with the exception perhaps of Ovaxpivw as in 
1 Cor. iv. 7, xi. 29, 32, and ovyxpivw as in 1 Cor. il. 133 
2 Cor. x. 12. See especially 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

xapis may be rendered “ grace,” not as the best word, but as 
the one which most effectually meets all the cases. 

dryios, drytot, ayidfw, aylacpmos, aytoovvn, which are respec- 
tively translated “ holy,” “ saints,” “sanctify,” ‘‘ sanctification,” 
“holiness,” might be rendered uniformly by adopting through- 
out either the Latin form, “ saintly,” “ saints,” “ sanctify,” “ sanc- 
tification,” * saintliness,” or the English, “holy,” “the holy ones,” 
* hallow,” “ hallowing,” holiness.” And dixatos, duxacody, 
Sixatootvn, might be either “ just,” ‘to justify, “justice,” or 
** righteous,” “ to make righteous,” “ righteousness.” In the latter 
case uniformity is hardly possible. But in the former I have 
ventured to attempt it, in all cases, except that of o adyou, for 
which I have still retained “the saints.” 

These are the most important cases of alteration. .The fol- 
lowing may also be mentioned: 

ayatn, “ love.” 

BeBatodv, “ to confirm ;” xupodr, “ to establish.” 

dudxovos, “minister ;” dodXos, “ slave ;” vmnpétns, “ servant.” 

Soxyun, “ proof,” and its derivatives, “ approved,” “ unap- 
proved.” 

dvaOynxn, * covenant.” 

ixavos, “sufficient.” See 2 Cor. ii. 16, iii. 6. 

OriBev, OrAgrpus, “trouble ;” Aviary, AvTEtv, “sorrow,” “ to 
make sorry.” 
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Koopos, * world ;” aiav, “ age.” 

Katapysiv, * to make to vanish away.” 

Kataprivew, ‘ to join together.” 

Kavyacbat, “ to boast.” 

Aaro@, “I speak ;” A¢yw and dni, “I say,” or “TI tell.” 

mérroa, “1 have confidence ;” Pappa, “ I am bold ;” yalpw> 
‘* T rejoice,” except in 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

téxvov, “ child ;” vyuos, “ babe ;” zravdiov, “ little child ;” uéos, 
“son.” See 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

The perpetually recurring particle 6¢ I have rendered by 
“but,” “and,” and “now;” reserving the longer forms of 
“ howbeit,” &c. for avAd. 

For the sake of preserving the proper emphasis on “ man” 
for dv@pwios, I have substituted “ one” in the translations of 
ovdeis and tis, wherever they occur. 


The agitation respecting the Revision of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, which has arisen since the first edition of this work, may 
make it necessary to state explicitly that the translation here 
given is not put forward as a sample of what would be desirable 
in a popular and authorised translation of the New Testament. 
My object, on the contrary, has been to put the English reader 
as nearly as possible in possession, not merely of the sense, but 
of the abruptness, the obscurity, the singularity of the style, of 
the original text: and for this purpose I have felt justified in 
sacrificing much of the perspicuity and convenience of diction, 
which no translation designed for general use could venture to 
abandon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


CorINTH, at the time of the Christian era, was very different 
from the city of which we read in the narratives of Corinth at 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy which Oe 
had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek history Epistles. 

by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, had, in the last 
stages of that eventful drama, come round to Corinth, often 
before the ally and rival, but never till the last years of its in- 
dependent existence the superior, of the other Grecian common- 
wealths. When the native vigour of the other states of Greece 
had been broken by the general submission to Alexander and 
his successors!, Corinth rose at once to that eminence which 
the strength of her position as the key of the Peloponnesus, and 
the convenience of her central situation for purposes of commu- 
nication and commerce, would naturally have secured to her. 
Accordingly, the last glory of the Martinmas summer of Greece, 
in the days of the Achwzan League, was shed almost exclusively 
on Corinth.? Here the nominal independence of the Greek 


? An excellent description of the state of Corinth at this period is to be 
found in Leake’s Morea, vol. iii. c. 28. Compare also the quotations from 
classical authors in Wetstein’s Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1; the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. Howson, vol. i. 
ch. 12; and the article “ Corinthus” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography. 

* “ Corinthus totius Grecie lumen.”— Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5. “ Achaie 
caput, Greciz decus.”—Florus, ii. 16, 1. 
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nation was proclaimed by Flamininus. Here also descended 
the final blow by which that show of freedom was destroyed 
by Mummius. The greatness of the closing history of Corinth 
is best attested by the greatness of its fall. The triumph of 
Mummius was the most magnificent which the temple of Ca- 
pitoline Jove had ever witnessed. As a storehouse of Grecian 
art and civilisation, it seems to have been held equal to Athens 
itself. For months and years it became the quarry from which 
the Roman nobles adorned their villas with marbles, paintings, 
and statues. The mass of gold, silver, and bronze, melted down 
in the general conflagration, was so great that the rich material 
formed from it was currently known in the empire under the 
name of “ Corinthian brass.” <A still stronger proof of the im- 
portance of the city was furnished by the precautions which the 
conquerors took against its again becoming the centre of that 
national life of which it had been the last home. The inhabit- 
ants were entirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was 
literally a city of ruins. 

The recollection of its greatness in the last days of Greece, 
as well as the natural advantages of its situation, caused Ju- 
lius Cesar to select it as the site of a Roman settlement, which 
he established under the title of “Colonia Julia Corinthus,” 
or “ Laus Juli Corinthus,” in the same year (B.C. 46) in 
which, in pursuance of his usual policy, he founded a similar 
colony at Carthage. This “ New Corinth” accordingly be- 
Corinth, the CMe like its predecessor, but by a more direct and 
capital of formal acknowledgment, the capital of the whole of 
Greece, the southern division of the Roman province of 
Greece, known by the name of “ Achza;” in other words,— 
inasmuch as this southern division comprehended the whole — 
country south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of 
«© Macedonia” had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit of Gre- 
cian culture,—the capital of Greece itself. 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, which 
naturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its walls, lends a 
special interest to the two Epistles addressed to its inhabitants. 
When labouring there, he was labouring not merely for Corinth, 
but for the great people of which it was now the representative ; 
the Epistles which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
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in fact—as is implied in the opening! of the second— Epistles 
to the whole Greek nation: they included within their range 
not merely Corinth the capital, but Athens the university, of 
Greece; and spoke not only to those who had listened to him 
in the house of Justus and Gaius or the synagogue of Crispus, 
but to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the Acro- 
polis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. Most of the 
Churches to which his Epistles were written, although nomi- 
nally Gentile, were communities in which the Jewish element 
was predominant, or exposed to influences which rendered his 
notice of it predominant. The First Epistle to Co- The co- 

rinth, alone of the larger Epistles, addresses itself dae sis 
to a Church where the Gentile element is stronger chief exam- 
than the Jewish; or, at least, where Christianity is Deed 

expressly exhibited in its relation to the feelings, cus- Church. 

toms, and difficulties, not of Jewish, but of Gentile Christians. 
The importance with which these Epistles are thus invested is 
evident. Greece, indeed, was now a subject-province without life 
or energy of its own; Grecian religion and philosophy were very 
different from what they had been in the days of Pericles; the 
illustrations of these Epistles have to be sought, not from Plato, 
but from Plutarch; not from Sophocles, but from Menander; 
not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian taste and know- 
ledge, but from the mixed populations and mixed belief of a de- 
generate race, bound together under the sway of the pro-consul 
Gallio. Still, with every drawback, we are here allowed to 
witness the earliest conflict of Christianity with the culture 
and the vices of the ancient classical world; here we have an 
insight into the principles? which regulated the Apostle’s choice 
or rejection of the customs of that vast fabric of heathen society 
which was then emphatically called “the world;” here we 
trace the mode in which he combated* the false pride, the false 


12 Cor. i. 1: “ The chureh of God which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints which are in all Achaia.” 

2 See 1 Cor. v. 1—10; vi. 1, 10, 12; vii. 12—24; viii. 1—13; ix. 21, 22; 
x. 20, 21; xi. 2—16. The grounds of these allusions, and of all which 
follow, will be explained in the notes on the Epistles. 

8 See i. 17; iii. 4, 18—23; iv. 7—13; vi. 4, 12—20; viii. 1—7; x.1—16, 
23—33; xii. xiv. xv. 35—41. 
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knowledge, the false liberality, the false freedom, the false dis- 
play, the false philosophy to which an intellectual age, espe- 
cially in a declining nation, is constantly lable; here, more 
than anywhere else in his writings, his allusions and illustrations 
are borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and feelings, but 
from the literature, the amusements, the education, the worship, 
of Greece and of Rome.' It is the Apostle of the Gentiles, as 
it were, in his own peculiar sphere, in the midst of questions 
evoked by his own peculiar mission, watching over churches 
of his own creation; “if not an Apostle to others, doubtless to 
them?,” not pulling down, but building up, feeling that on the 
success of his work then, the whole success and value of his 
past and future work depended. “ The seal of his Apostleship 
were they in the Lord.” ? 

From this general character of the Church of Corinth, we 
Outward may now descend into the minuter details, which illus- 
appearance trate more particularly the circumstances under which 
of Corinth. ‘the First Epistle was written. The outward aspect 
which the city of Corinth presented at the time of St. Paul is 
well known. From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge 
rocky hill at the foot of which the town was situated, the eye 
takes in at a glance, what is slowly conveyed by books, the 
secret of its importance, as in classical, so also in sacred his- 
tory. To the right and to the left extend the winding shores 
of the “double sea,” whose blue waters, threading their way 
through islands and promontories innumerable, open to east 
and west the communication which made it once and again the 
natural resting-place in the Apostle’s journeys. From that 
little bay at Cenchrex he was to take his departure for Ephesus 
and Jerusalem; up the course of that western gulf lay the 
direct route to Rome and to the far West, which even now he 
hoped to follow, and along which, at his second visit, he sent 
his Epistle to the Romans. In front lie the hills of northern 
Greece; and on the coast of Attica, discerned by the glitter of 
its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, the last scene of 
St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed the Saronic gulf. Be- 
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hind rise the mountains of Peloponnesus, the highlands of 
Greece ; into their remote fastnesses there was no call for the 
Apostle to enter; and accordingly, in the city which guards 
their entrance, we see, in all probability, the southernmost 
point of his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the detailed de- 
scription of it by Pausanias one hundred years later. At 
present one Doric temple alone remains of all the splendid edi- 
fices then standing ; but the immediate vicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostle’s allusions have given an im- 
mortal interest. The level plain, and the broken gullies of the 
isthmus, are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 
identified by its modern name (7ev«7)', from whose branches 
of emerald green were woven the garlands for the Isthmian 
games, contrasted by the Apostle? with the unfading crown of 
the Christian combatant. In its eastern declivities are to be 
seen the vestiges of that ‘ stadium’, in which all ran with 
such energy as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre’, which conveyed to the 
Corinthians a lively image of the Apostle’s “fighting with 
beasts’,” or of his “being set forth as the last in the file of 
combatants appointed unto death,” a “ spectacle to the world, 
to angels, and to men.”® Around stood the temples resting on 
their columns —columns of the ‘Corinthian order” which 
made the name of “ Corinthian buildings” (Ephyree edes) 
proverbial for magnificence; and which standing as they did in 
their ancient glory amidst the new streets erected by Cesar on 
the ruins left by Mummius, may well have suggested the com- 
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parison of the “ gold, silver, and precious ‘ marbles’,” surviving 


1 See Sibthorpe’s Flora Greca, vol. x. p. 39. pl. 949. 

feb. Corsix.25. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 24, “ race.” Leake’s Morea, iii. 286. 

41Cor. iv. 9. The remains of the theatre are close to the stadium, 
(Leake’s Morea, iii. 286.) Those of the amphitheatre are nearer to the forum. 
(ib. 244.) Its area is 290 feet by 190, i. e. considerably larger than that of 
Verona. At one end are the remains of a subterraneous entrance for wild 
beasts or gladiators. As Pausanias does not mention it, it may be later 
than the time of the Apostle. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 32. 6 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
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the conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood and 
thatch had perished.! 

It is not so easy to imagine the internal as the external 
Internal  @S8pect of the city. That it was again a flourishing 
condition of town is clear. The commerce which had been’ sus- 
earth. pended during its century of desolation, had now had 
nearly another century to recover itself; and the attempt of 
Nero to dig a canal through the isthmus, very nearly about the 
time of the Epistle, shows the importance attached to it as an 
Greck civic €mporium between the East and West. The Isthmian 
lisation. —_ games, too, which even during the time of its desertion 
had still been celebrated under the charge of the neighbouring 
state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to the spot every 
alternate year, and were afterwards continued even down to 
the time of Julian.2 Though less remarkable for its wealth 
than in its earlier days, it must have been conspicuous, as is 
implied in various passages in these Epistles*, amongst the 
poverty-stricken towns of the rest of Greece. With the con- 
fluence of strangers and of commerce, were associated the luxury 
and licentiousness which gave the name of Corinth an infamous 
notoriety’, and which, connected as they were in the case of the 
Temple of Aphrodite with religious rites, sufficiently explain 
the denunciations of sensuality to which the Apostle gives 
utterance in these Epistles* more frequently and elaborately 
than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was celebrated for 
maintaining the character of a highly polished and literary 
society, such as (even without taking into account its connexion 


1 1 Cor, iii. 12. See Paus. Cor. i. 3; ii. 7. Heydenreich, Prolegom. in 
Ep. I. ad Cor. p. vii. 

2 Paus. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. 

55) Cor. iv. 8; xvi. 2s 2 Cor. viii. 2,10. ix. 2,511; 

4 Lucian introduces Merichus as réyv rAotvcwoy, rov rdvu wrovotoY, TOY éK 
Kopiv@ov, tov word\ac od\Kkddag FxovTa, ot avec Aptoriac, wObowe Kat 
aizocg wv.— Dial. Mort. xi. 1. See also the passages from Aristides and 
Alciphron, quoted by Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

5 In the words KopwtdZecOca, Kopw0ia eépa, &e. It is needless to refer 
more particularly to the numerous passages quoted at length in Wetstein 
on 1 Cor. i. 2, from Aristophanes, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion Chrysostomus, 
Athenzeus, Lucian, and Eustathius. 

6 1 Cor. v. 1; vi. 9—20; x. 7, 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. 
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with Greek civilisation generally) furnishes a natural basis for 
much both of the praise and blame with which the First Epistle 
abounds, in regard to intellectual gifts! “ At Corinth, you 
would learn and hear even from inanimate objects ”—so said a 
Greek teacher within a century from this time—*“ so great are 
the treasures of literature in every direction, wherever you do 
but glance, both in the streets themselves and in the colonnades ; 
not to speak of the gymnasia and schools, and the general spirit 
of instruction and inquiry.” ? 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek commercial 
city, such as might have existed in the earlier ages Poreien 
of Grecian history. But the elements of which its  «lements. 
population was composed were, in great part, such as Perian- 
der would have been startled to find under the shadow of his 
ancient citadel. The Greek language here, as elsewhere in 
Greece and in the East generally, was, except on coins and in 
legal documents, the general medium of communication. But 
to many of the Corinthians, as to the Apostle himself, it was 
doubtless an acquired tongue. The new inhabitants, to the 
Romans at least, were known by a new name, to distinguish 
them from the old Greek inhabitants; not “ Corinthii,” but 
* Corinthienses.”? The settlement of Cesar consisted not of 
native Greeks, but of foreigners‘; some, doubtless, were Italians, 
descendants of the first colonists from Cesar’s army.° But 
most even of the original settlers were freedmen®; and with 
this agrees the fact that the Corinthian names which occur in 


al, Cor, ~ 22-1. 163 1. 4, Se ty., 7, 85 vl. 1s x. Lo; xi, 19 xvi Boe 

? Aristides in Neptun. p. 23, in Wetstein on 1 Cor, i. 2. 

3 Festus: “Corinthienses ex eo dici ceeperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum 
sunt deducti, qui antea Corinthii sunt dicti.” This was after the analogy of 
Hispanienses and Hispani, Sicilienses and Siculi. In Greek the distinction 
was not made, else the Epistles would have been addressed rpdc Kopw6eic. 
There is not the least reason to infer from this, or from any other of the 
facts here mentioned, that Latin was habitually spoken at Corinth; and the 
whole structure of the Epistles repels such a hypothesis. 

* Paus. Cor. 2: Képiwov oixotov obdzic rév apyaiwy — tzoucot 6: arooTa- 
AevTec Ud ‘Pwuaiwr. 

5 6 orparwrtxdyv.— Plut. Cesar. c. 5. 

® Strabo, viii. 520 A.: zodiv dé xpdvoy ~pnpog peivaca 1) KopOoc avehhoOn 
madw b70 Kaisapoc rot Cot did rv evputay éroikove TipmWavtog Tov amedEU= 
GepuKov yévoug wAsiorove. He visited Corinth just after the settlement. 
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the New Testament! are mostly such as indicate a servile 
origin. It is also probable that the much closer intercourse 
between Greece and the East, which had been brought about 
by the conquests of Alexander, would make itself especially 
felt in a commercial city like Corinth. The Orontes (to 
use the expression of Juvenal) could certainly have mixed its 
waters with those of Pirene before it was finally blended with 
the Tiber. And at this moment there was a reflux of the 
Jewish population from Rome back towards the East, in conse- 
quence of the decree of exile lately published by the Emperor 
Claudius.2 A Jewish synagogue existed with its rulers; and it 
is evident that the Apostle’s converts were famailiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. Even of those who appear 
as bearing distinctly Greek or Roman names—Erastus, So- 
sthenes, Crispus, and Justus—two at least were Jews, and one 
a proselyte. Situated as it was, half-way between Rome and 
Ephesus, men of all nations seem to have been constantly 
passing and repassing to one and the other through Corinth. 
Aquila of Pontus, with his wife Priscilla, are heard of now at 
Rome’, now at Corinth*t, now at Ephesus.®° Phoebe of Cen- 
chree goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome.® Fortu- 
natus, Achaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to visit the 
Apostle at Ephesus.’ 

Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the Apostle 
Arrival of @ntered its walls. From the wealthy and luxurious 
St.Paul. inhabitants themselves that visit could have attracted 
but little attention. A solitary Eastern traveller (for St. Paul 
was alone® when he arrived) would be lost at once in the con- 
stant ebb and flow of strangers crossing each other at the 
Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival must have been 
regarded as of supreme importance. It was the climax, so to 
speak, of the second, and in some respects the greatest, of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accompanied 
by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected with the parent 
Church at Jerusalem, and Barnabas possessed of an authority, 


1 1 Cor. i. 14, 16; xvi. 17; Rom. xvi. 21—23; Acts xviii. 8, 17. 

2 Acts xviii. 2. 

3 Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 4 Acts xviii. 1, 2. 5 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
® Rom. xvi. 1. 7 1 Cor. xvi. 17%. 8 1 Thess. iii. 1. 
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outwardly at least, hardly inferior to his own. Now, for the 
first time, he had left Antioch completely independent ; Silas 
and Timotheus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them; the world was all before him where to choose, and he 
was evidently determined to press on as far as the horizon of 
his hopes extended. ‘These hopes were, indeed, even then con- 
fined to Asia Minor; but, when thrice overruled by preter- 
natural intimations', he at last took the resolution —memorable 
for all time —of crossing over into Europe. It would seem as 
if, from the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march; and, although 
his departure from most of the Macedonian cities was hastened 
by the violence of the Jewish residents, it is obvious that he 
was proceeding gradually southward; and when he arrived at 
Athens, he paused there, not as a final resting-place, but merely 
to wait for Silas and Timotheus’, and at last impatient of the 
delay*, took his departure and arrived at Corinth. Here was 
the capital of Achaia, and beyond this, so far as we know, he 
never advanced. Here, not for a short period of three weeks 
(as mostly heretofore), but for a time, hitherto unparalleled in 
his journeys, of a year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 
In Corinth, as elsewhere, he first turned to his own coun- 
trymen. The house of Aquila and Priscilla, always open to 
strangers‘, provided him with an abode*; and there, in company 
with them, according to the rule which he had already adopted 
in Macedonia®, he maintained himself by manual labour in the 
trade of tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city ; and his frequent allusions to it imply that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and lasting 
impression. For some weeks he taught in the syn- Teaching of 
agogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by his  5t- Paul. 
experience in the northern cities, of the danger of exciting an op- 
position from the Jews before he had established a firm footing. 
But, on the arrival of his two companions from Macedonia, 
probably with the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians, which incited him to write to them his two earliest Epis- 
tles—he could no longer restrain himself, “he was pressed 


1 Acts xvi. 6, 7, 10. 2 Acts xvii. 15, 16. 3° 1 Thess. 11.7: 
4 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5. 5 Acts xviii. 2, 3. 6} TWess! ings 
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in the spirit,” and “ testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Messiah.”! Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, the 
same burst of invective?, which he had encountered at Thes- 
salonica and Bercea, broke out in Corinth also. But he was 
now determined to stand his ground; and, instead of giving 
way to the storm and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept 
of the Gospel’, partly in the letter, partly in the spirit; he 
stood up in the synagogue, and, in the face of his indignant 
countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust, not of the city, 
where he determined now more than ever to remain, but of the 
synagogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his 
intention of “going henceforth to the Gentiles.” He had not 
far “to go.”4 Hard by the synagogue itself was the house of 
a proselyte, Justus, which he turned immediately, so to speak, 
into a rival synagogue. His congregation consisted partly of 
the Jews who were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was 
to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands.® But it included the increasing 
number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the household of 
Stephanas were the earliest. In the midst of this mixed au- 
dience he “ sat®,” after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught 
with unabated fervour “the Cross of Christ.”7 The only fur- 
ther interruption which he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, was the tumult, headed by Sosthenes, the successor 
of Crispus: but this was baffled by the imperturbable indif- 
ference of the proconsul Gallio, who, in accordance with the 
principles of the Roman law, as well as with the philosophical 
calmness of his own disposition, positively refused to hear a case 
which appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction.® 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
iat oas life, is evident from the mention of the vision which 
of the appeared to him on the night of his expulsion from 
Cait the synagogue, in which the Lord exhorted him to lay 


1 Acts xviii. 5. 2 dyriracoopivor, Bacdnmotyrwyr. Acts xviii. 6. 
8 Matt. x. 14. 4 ropevoona, Acts xvili. 6, * Corsa 
6 éxaliot Acts xviii. 11. * 1 Corsi: 


8 See the description of his character in the quotations in Wetstein on 
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aside all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the original 
Apostles, “1am with you,” was distinctly addressed to him, 
combined with the declaration that the reward of his labour 
would be great —“ for I have much people in this city.”! The 
language used in the vision implies both the anxiety under 
which he laboured, and the importance. of his not giving way 
to it; as though he felt that he was now entering on a new 
and untried sphere, and needed special support to sustain him 
through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to us from 
the First Epistle. To a degenerate state of society,  Epect of his 
such as that which existed in the capital of Greece teaching. 
at that time; to a worn-out creed, which consisted rather in a 
superstitious apprehension? of unseen powers than in any firm 
belief of an over-ruling Providence; to a worn-out philosophy 
which had sunk from the sublime aspirations of Plato and 
the practical wisdom of Aristotle into the subtleties of the 
later Stoics or Epicureans; to a worn-out national character, in 
which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind survived,— 
the appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on simple 
facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even the most 
worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as life from 
the dead. There were some converts’ doubtless from the 
wealthier citizens; but the chief impression was produced on 
the lower orders of society: “not many mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise,” but slaves and artisans formed the class 
from which the Christian society at Corinth was mainly drawn. 
Through all these converts ran the same electric shock; they 
became a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the most 
remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; 
not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were 


1 Acts xviii. 10. 

* See the sketch of Paganism, in the first chapter of Neander’s History 
of the Christian Church. 

* So Erastus, the treasurer of the city, oicovdpoe rij¢ méXewe (Rom. xvi. 
23), and Crispus, the president of the Jewish synagogue (Acts xviii. 8 ; 
1 Cor. i. 14), are mentioned by name. Compare 1 Cor. xi, 22; vii. 30, 31; 
and xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7, 10. 4 1 Cor. i. 26. 
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often greatly deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all 
kinds, such as they had either not possessed before or possessed 
only in a much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they 
looked with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had as yet 
interfered with his paramount claim over them; he was “ their 
father' ;” and by his precepts? they endeavoured to regulate 
the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such fol- 
His removal lowers that the Apostle took his departure from the 
to Ephesus. port of Cenchree for Ephesus. This great city now 
became his home even more than Corinth had been before. 
Thither he returned, after a short interval spent in Judea’, 
and followed nearly the same plan as that which he had adopted 
at Corinth; first trying to establish his footing in the synagogue, 
and then erecting a separate school or synagogue in the house 
of one of his converts. Thus passed away three years from the 
time of his departure from Corinth. Towards the end of this 
period he received accounts which greatly agitated him. The 
Corinthian Church, like almost all the early Christian socie- 
ties, combined two distinct elements : first, that consisting of 
Jews or of proselytes, formed from the class which the Apostle 
had originally addressed, and therefore exercising considerable 
influence over the whole body of which it was the nucleus ; 
secondly, the mass of Gentile converts which sprang up during 
the latter stages of the Apostle’s preaching, and which at 
Corinth, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, must have 
Disorders much outnumbered the others.4 While St. Paul 
ee remained at Corinth, the jealousy between these two 
Church. sections of the Church had lain dormant; but when he 
was removed, their animosities, encouraged no doubt by the 
factious spirit so inveterate in the Greek race, burst forth ; 
and the Christian community was divided into various par- 
ties, formed by the various crossings of these two main di- 
visions. The Gentile party was in the ascendant, both from 
their superior numbers, and also from the as yet undiminished 


tT Corsini, 15.5, 2 Cor: xi,2. 2 rapaddoetc, 1 Cor. xi. 1. 
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influence of the Apostle. But, whether fromthe visit of Peter 
and “the brethren of the Lord,”! or teachers preaching in 
their name, or from some unknown cause, the Jewish party’, 
after St. Paul’s departure, gained sufficient ground to call 
themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn his authority, 
first covertly, and then a few months later, openly and vehe- 
mently.4 In the interval between his first and second visit 
to Ephesus, the Corinthian Church had also received the in- 
structions of the great Alexandrian teacher Apollos, who had 
been sent thither by Aquila and Priscilla; and his name thus 
had become a rallying point for one section of the Church, 
—probably that which hung half-way between the extreme 
Jewish and the extreme Gentile party. Apollos himself had 
left Corinth, and returned to Ephesus’; but his partisans still 
continued to foment the factions. To the evils of this party 
spirit was added the tendency of the Gentile faction to carry 
their views of freedom to the extreme of license. The profli- 
gacy which disgraced the heathen population of Corinth was not 
only practised, but openly avowed, by some of the advocates of 
Christian liberty.6 The disputes were carried to such a pitch, 
and the boundaries between the heathen and Christian parts of 
the community were so little regarded, that lawsuits between 
Christians were brought into the Roman and Greek courts of 
justice.’ The sacrificial feasts were attended without scruple, 
even when held in the colonnades of the temples.* The Chris- 
tian women threw off the head-dress which the customs of 
Greece and of the East required’: the most solemn ordinance 
of Christian brotherhood was turned into the careless festivity 
of a Grecian banquet.!? And even the better points of their 
character, which had formed the basis of the Apostle’s commen- 
dations and of their own advance in Christian knowledge and 
power, had been pushed to excess. The strong taste for intel- 
lectual speculation, which three centuries of political servitude 


Bein Cor, ix. 5. 

* The more detailed representation of this party is reserved for the notes 
on 1 Cor. i, 10, and the Introduction to the Second Epistle. 
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had not been able to subdue in the Greek mind, led them to 
attach an undue importance to those points in their teachers, or 
in Christianity itself, which most nearly resembled the rhetorical 
display or the logical subtleties in which the sophists and rhe- 
toricians of later Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight 
put by some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul’; henec 
the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and (as in the 
case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the general Resurrection) 
the exaggeration of purely intellectual difficulties?; hence, in 
some instances, an adoption of the extreme view of some of the 
old philosophers, regarding an entire separation from the world 
as necessary’; hence an over-estimate of those preternatural 
gifts which tended to astonish and excite, and an unjust de- 
preciation of those which tended only to instruction and to 
improvement.* These views, combined with an overweening 
consciousness of the position which the Corinthian congrega- 
tion held in the Christian world as the most highly favoured 
of all the Gentile churches, not only induced them to look 
down with contempt on all other Christian bodies®, but also 
soured in the hearts of individuals the milk of human kindness, 
and extinguished the light of Christian love, which ought to 
have been the characteristic mark of every Christian society.6 
With these dangers, which, as proceeding chiefly from the 
Gentile element in Corinth, affected the larger part of the 
community, were united others from the opposite quarter. 
The Jewish part of the Church was not likely to amalgamate 
easily with such excessive views of liberty as were popular at 
Corinth; and, although at present they were not sufiiciently 
powerful to make their influence generally felt, yet their ex- 
ageerated scruples, on the subject of sacrificial feasts’ and of 
mixed marriages, increased the difficulties of the Gentile be- 
lievers®; and there were, besides, mutterings of discontent 
and suspicion against the Apostle, which already foreboded the 
storm that was to break out a few months later against his 
character and authority.? 


a 2 eae: elise) Valle Wn exeyedeeye $s vil. I—5, 
4 xii. 1—xiv. 40. 51,23 iv. 7,83 vil. 17 sexi. 16; soy, ee 
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It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unprepared for 
such intelligence. The constant communication be- _ ,. dings of 
tween Corinth and Ephesus must have brought him _ these dis- 

continual information of the state of the Corinthian °“*™ 

Church; and he had sent Timotheus, his favourite pupil, to 
recall to them the image of his teaching and life, which he knew 
from report was in danger of losing its hold upon their recol- 
lections; and probably also (though this is not expressly stated) 
to communicate to them the intention which he had then 
formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning of the spring, 
crossing the /Mgean Sea to Greece, and paying two visits to 
Corinth, —one immediately on his landing, and a second later 
on in the year, after seeing the Churches in Macedonia, Ti- 
motheus' was accompanied by Erastus®, in all probability the 
same as the treasurer of Corinth, who would thus be in a po- 
sition to recommend him to the Corinthian congregation. But’, 
after the departure of these two men, the rumours became still 
darker; and two points in particular seem to have determined 
the Apostle to take some strong measures to check the growing 
evil.» One was the information which he received from the 
household of Chloe—whether resident at Corinth or at Ephesus 
it is difficult to say, — that the factions had reached a formi- 
dable height*, and that their disputes had descended even into 
social life and destroyed the solemnity of Christian worship.® 
The other, and more alarming, was the fact of an incestuous 
marriage, scandalous even to the heathen, of a man with his 
father’s wife. This, combined with the general accounts of 
their state, was sufficient to induce the Apostle to send at once 
to Corinth without waiting for the announcement of the arrival 
of Timotheus, to insist upon the expulsion of the offender from 
the Christian community’, and then to delay his own visit to 
Corinth till after his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for 
his injunctions and his warnings to have their proper effect.® 


etive 17s Acts X1x. 22. * Acts xix. 22; Rom. xvi. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

$ It is assumed throughout these pages that there were no visits of St. Paul 
to Corinth besides those mentioned in Acts xviii. 1; xx. 2.; and no Epistles 
except the two now extant in the New Testament. The grounds for this 
assumption will appear in the notes on 2 Cor. ii. 1; 1 Cor. v. 9. 

* 1 Cor. i. 10—iv. 21. exis FS, 

ta 2 9233 Savin d, 6,7; 2 Cor, a; 155 ti. 9: 
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The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this conjunc- 
Situation of ture were such as to render the reception of this news 
St.Paul at peculiarly trying. Whilst the Corinthian Christians 
the recep- ° - . : 
tion of these Had been thus indulging their own speculations and 
tidings. passions, and absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own greatness and dignity, he had for three years been con- 
tinuing his labours in a city hardly less important than Corinth 
itself, — the capital of Asia Minor, as Corinth was of Greece. 
In Ephesus he had supported himself, as in Greece, with his 
own hands!, and devoted himself, with all the fervour of his 
impassioned character, and at the risk of his life’, to the super- 
intendence of the Church.? His labours, too, had extended 
from Ephesus to the cities in the adjacent district; and pro- 
bably in some of these journeys he underwent those hard- 
ships of which he speaks as recent, “ perils from the robbers” 
in the neighbouring mountains, who afterwards seized on a 
later Apostle in the same vicinity’; “perils from the‘ river- 


” which so characterise the winter-travels of all those 


torrents, 
regions.° 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle would 
Arrival ofa seize the first opportunity for the expression of his 
fitter fom own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin of 
rinthians. his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy members of the 
Corinthian Church — Fortunatus, Achaicus, and Stephanas®, 
bearing an epistle from that portion of their body (at this time 
by far the largest) which sincerely reverenced the Apostle’s 
authority, asking for a solution of various questions which their 
internal disputes had suggested, on the subject of marriage, 
of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts’, and containing 
also assurances of their general adherence to his precepts.8 A 
reply to these questions required a detailed letter from himself; 
and this at once afforded an occasion for the outpouring of 
his thoughts and feelings. The combination of these circum- 
stances rendered it the most important emergency in which (so 
far as we know) he had ever been called, up to this time, 


1 Acts xx. 34. 2 Tb. 31. 3 1 Cor. xv. 30—32: 
4 Buseb. H. E. iii. 23. 5 2: Cor. xi. 26,27. 
61 Cor: xvi. 17. a vii. les yilieades exile le > 7 
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to express himself in writing. Whether the Epistle The Firsr 
to the Galatians was composed before or after this “’S"™™ 
period, it is impossible to determine. But great as were the 
principles involved in that controversy, the situation of the 
Churches in Galatia—in secluded villages in the heart of 
Asia Minor — bore no comparison with the situation of a con- 
gregation placed before the eyes of the whole civilised world in 
the capital of Greece. That congregation, in which the Apostle 
had laboured with unusual exertions, and apparently with un- 
usual success, was torn by factions, and marred by extrava- 
gances, which would bring disgrace on the Christian name, and 
break up the foundations of Christian society. The feelings 
of St. Francis, in foreboding the corruptions of his Order ; 
of Luther, on hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of 
Suabia, or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster, — 
afford a faint image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with 
the first great moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. But 
if the importance of the crisis demanded the utmost energy, 
so also it demanded the utmost wisdom. Of all the Epistles, 
perhaps there is not one so systematically arranged, or in which 
the successive steps of the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, 
as this; and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual 
confidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too much to 
presume that any traces of the scenes from which  g.... ¢¢ 
he wrote are discernible in his Epistle; nor are the _ the Epistle; 
features of that city so marked as those of Corinth. i ae 
Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, still visible 
in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, may have suggested or 
confirmed the allusions already mentioned to the athletic and 
dramatic spectacles of Greece. And the magnificent pile of the 
Temple of Artemis, which overhung the harbour, must have 
presented to him, even in a more lively form than his recollec- 
tions of Athens and Corinth, the splendour and the emptiness 
of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus!, at the close of the three Time of 


the Epistle; 
years spent there by the Apostle?, but whether before Spar: : 


1 Cor. xvi. 5, 8,19 (ep. Acts xviii, 24, 26); xv.32. ? Acts xix.10;xx.1, 31. 
VOR. I. Cc 
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or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. It must have 
been written in the spring, as Pentecost is spoken of! as not 
far distant; and, if so, the allusions it contains to the Jewish 
passover® become more appropriate. The precise date after the 
Christian era can only be fixed by a general determination of 
the chronology of the Acts. For practical purposes it is, how- 
ever, sufficient to say that it must have been twenty or thirty 
years after his conversion, and in the early part of the reign of 
Nero. 

Tt was written, with the exception of the few last lines, not 
Amanuen. by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis®; 
sis. not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 
also,— whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the 
Corinthian synagogue‘, or another of the same name, cannot be 
determined. This, then, is the group which we must conceive 
as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening of the 
Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
and bearing in the pallor and feebleness of his frame, traces?’ of 
his constant and recent hardships; his eyes at times stream- 
ing with tears of grief and indignation®; the scribe, catching the 
words from his lips and recording them on the scroll of parch- 
ment or papyrus’ which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe; and, if so, we may conceive him not only 
transcribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; at times 
with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at times, it may be, 
interposing to remind the Apostle of some forgotten fact, as of 
the baptism of the household of Stephanas®, or of some possible 
misapprehension of what he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and sa- 
Contents of gacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all 
the Epistle. his addresses, and at once gives utterance to expres- 
sions of strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church. °® 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the statement of 
his complaints against them.'® First, he touches the most 


1 ] Cor. xvi. 8. ON. i 83 XV. 205 SX Va ol « 4 Acts xviii. 17. 
5 Gal. vi. 17; 2 Cor. xi. 27; iv. 10. $2 "Cornn.4e 
7 See 2 John 12; 2 Tim. iv. 13. *® Seei. 16. ° i. 1—9. 1° i, 10—vi. 20. 
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obvious evil—that of the Factions', which he pursues through 
the several digressions to which it gives occasion. Then, after 
a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the mis- 
sion of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming to Corinth’, he 
proceeds to the case of the Incestuous Marriage*, which forms 
the chief practical occasion of his address, and is accompanied 
by the solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an 
offender from the Christian society. This subject, like that of 
the Factions, is followed out through the various thoughts near 
or remote which it suggests; in part, perhaps, in a note or 
appendix subsequently added.° 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, 
he proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their 
letter.6 This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled 
before him, in order to glance at each of their difficulties, as he 
turns to their objections, sometimes quoting their very words, 
sometimes re-stating them in his own language.’ Of these, the 
first relates to the subject of Marriage*®; and there he is careful 
to point out that his advice rests solely on his own authority, 
not, as usually, on the express command of Christ. The second 
relates to the subject of the Sacrificial Feasts®; in discussing 
which his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the immediate 
object of the Epistle by the recollection of that darker enemy 
which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, aimed its in- 
sinuations at his character and authority.!° The third point in 
the letter of the Corinthians was a profession of adherence to 
his precepts for the regulation of their assemblies!!, in con- 
nexion with which they had a question to propose to him 
regarding the spiritual gifts. But before the Apostle could 
answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, which he seems 
to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of the women 
in the Christian assemblies'’, and of the factious spirit which 
had disturbed even the solemnity of the Lord’s Supper"; and it 
is not till he has disposed of these that he returns to the question 
of the Gifts. It is in the discussion of this question that he 


1 3, 10—iv. 13. Siva — oe 2 yy PAU: ONS Oh EE 
> v, 9—vi. 9. 6 vii. 1—xiv. 40. Z rviteolese wiley lis saree Oricon ies 

8 vii. 1—40. > vili—xi. 1. 10 ix. 1—7. NS abou 
fying 13 xi. 83—16. cei —o4. 15 x, XI— XIV. 
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bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian Love, 
which, as it meets all the various difficulties and complaints in 
the whole course of the Epistle, must be regarded as the climax 
and turning point of the whole.! 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection had 
been communicated in their letter or from some other source, it 
is impossible to determine. The subject from its greatness 
stands alone, and has all the completeness of a distinct com- 
position, in its beginning, middle, and end.? 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. But 
there still remained the time and mode of its transmission. 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had brought the 
letter from Corinth, though intending ultimately to return 
thither, were at present at Ephesus, apparently with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time longer.? Timotheus, who would 
otherwise have been a natural messenger, had just departed.* 
Apollos, whose connexion with Corinth and presence at Ephe- 
sus would have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally 
held back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party.° But there was a little band of 
Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of collecting 
contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, for the Christian 
poor in Judza.® These men were now at Ephesus; and Titus 
— one of St. Paul’s Gentile converts — apparently from some 
personal interest in the welfare of the Corinthian Christians, 
begged to be allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither 
they were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to carry or 
send on to Jerusalem.’ Such precautions show the critical 
position in which the Apostle felt himself placed in regard to 
the Corinthian Church. But, although the closing words of 
the Epistle relate to the matters of external business with which 
these precautions were connected, it is only by implication that 
his feelings are perceived; and the Epistle is concluded (with 
the exception of one severe expression which seems to betray 


1 xiii. 2 xv. Sixvielys 
4 xvi. 10. Dayan lis 6 2 Cor. viii. 17—24, 


7 2 Cor. xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—5, and the Notes on xvi. 12. 
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the anxiety and indignation working within ') with the usual 
calmness and gentleness of the Apostle’s parting salutations. * 


The immediate effects of the First Epistle must be reserved 
for the Introduction to the Second; but the reverence Effects of 
with which it was regarded in the next generation '° "Pst 
may be inferred from the language in which it is alluded to 
in the epistle of Clement to the same Church about fifty years 
later: “Take up the Epistle [evidently the First Epistle] of 
the blessed Paul, the Apostle; what was it that he first wrote 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Kephas, and Apollos, because 
as well then as now, you formed parties.” * 


1-xvi, 22. * xvi. 1—24, 5 Clem. Ep. i. 47, 
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The variations from the Authorised Version in the following 
Translation are thus indicated : — 


1. The letter (*) prefixed to a word signifies an alteration consequent 
on the adoption of Lachmann’s text (2nd edition,1842-50). 


. The letter (") prefixed to a word denotes an intended improvement in 
rendering. Where the alteration extends over more than one word, its 
termination is denoted by (’), thus: “fare *in my power.’” 


bo 


3. The letter (*) prefixed to a word denotes an alteration, by transposing 
the words into a nearer conformity with their original order. Where 
this is consequent on Lachmann’s text, the (*) and (*) appear toge- 
ther ; and the end of the alteration is denoted by (’’), thus: “ “Christ 
Jesus.” ” 


4. The letter (°) between two words denotes an omission from the 
Authorised Version. Where this is consequent on an improve- 
ment in translation, the (°) is inserted alone, thus: “ Since 
both ° Jews require signs.” Where it arises from a variation in 
the Greek Text the (°) and (*) are combined, thus: “ every 
place, © theirs and ours.” 


5. The Jtalics of the Authorised Version are abandoned: and when the 
words designated by them are superfluous they are struck out without 
notice. Italics are used solely to denote emphasis. 


6. The Divisions of the Sections are made according to the arrangement in 
the commentary, as shown on the opposite page. 


The notes below the Greek show the variations of the 
“Received Text” (Elzevir, 1624), from Lachmann’s Text. 
These are fully given, with the exception of those of perpetual 
recurrence, such as ottw for obtws, éori for éotiv, dpperas 
for Ajpaperar, &e. 


Some doubtful renderings are placed as notes below the 
English Translation. 


For a general statement respecting the Greek Text, and the 
Translation, see the Preface. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : 


SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


TAYTAOS [xaqros | AT OT TOAOS Re Inood 1a De- 
Arjeorr og Jeod, xal Dwaobevng é 6 aderdos, 7 TH eax rng ie TOU 
yeou, ° yoo pevors ey XpoT® "Iyood, rH ovo ev  Kogivbon, 
xDyTOLS aylors, CU Tac ToIs iminarovpvors TO byolno. TOU 
one jpdoy "Tyoot Xplor § ey TavTl TOrw, “auT@y xa 7pov. 
* apts bpiv xal elonvy amo 200 TaTpos yoy xal xuplov 
‘lyood yxpiorod. 


ovon ev K. yy. ev xp. “Inaov. © quray Te Kal. 


o 
a) 
= 


® "Inoov xpiorov. 


pe vE called to be an apostle of “Christ Jesus” 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, 
2gunto the Church of God, to them that are "hallowed in 
Christ Jesus, to the Church which is at Corinth’, to them 
that are called to be "holy, with all that tcall upon the name 
3of Jesus Christ our Lord in every place’, ™ theirs and 
ours: grace unto you, and peace, from God our Father, 


and een the Lord Jesus Christ. 


1. kAnroe amdoTod\oc. The two 
words together are only used 
here, and in Rom. i. 1.  kAnrée 
may be, “ called to be a believer 
as an Apostle,” according to its 
usual sense (in verse 2, and vii. 
20, 21); or, more simply, “ called 
to the state of an Apostle.” 

Sosthenes is possibly the ru- 
ler of the synagogue in Acts 
xviii. 17; at any rate, a Christian 
well known to the Corinthians ; 
as is implied both by the manner 
in which he is mentioned in the 
Epistle (whether as the com- 
panion or amanuensis of the 
Apostle) and also by the addition 
6 ddedpdc, “the brother,” i. e. 
“the person well known to the 
Christian brotherhood.” Com- 
pare the same expression applied 
to Apollos, xvi. 12; to ‘Timo- 
theus, Col. i. 1; to Quartus, 
Rom. xvi. 23; and a similar use 
of it in 2 Cor. viii. 18, Eusebius 


(H. E. i. 12) makes him one of 
the Seventy Disciples. 

2. rh éxxAnaig. Here, as in all 
the Churches founded by himself, 
he addresses the actual assembly 
or congregation of Christians ; 
an expression which, in the 
case of those with whom he was 
not personally acquainted (as in 
Rom. i.7; Col. i. 2; and, perhaps, 
Eph. i. 1), i is omitted. 

Hryweopévore . . .. KANTOTC dylote, 
“ called” or “converted” “toa 
state of holiness.” The inver- 
sion of the usual order of «Ajare 
(* calling,” “ conversion ”) and 
dcycacpiocg (“ holiness,” “ sanctifi- 
cation ”) exemplifies the freedom 
of the Apostle’s language (com- 
pare ver. 11.). There is some- 
thing almost rhythmical in the 
inversion of the clauses in B. D. 
G. as preserved in Lachmann’s 
text. 

TVV TAL TOLC ETLKANOUUEVOLE « « 
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4 Evyapiord Td Sew pov wovrore weph budy él ry yopiTs 
Tod Yeo TH Oobeloy Omi ev yoirTm “lyoot, Sori ev wave} 
exroutiobyte ev auT@, ev mavTl Acyw xal Toor yywoel, 
Sxabws To mapTuploy TOU yYpioTo EebeCasdy ev bpiv, "Wore 
ip.dig pn dorepeiobar ev pydevt yaplopati, amexdeyouevoug 
Tiy amoxaruliy TOU xupion yumv “Incod ypiorod* %o¢ xal 


4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God 


5 which “was given you "in’ “Christ Jesus’, that in every thing 

ye *were enriched by Him, in all utterance and in all know- 
6 ledge: even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: 
780 that ye come behind in no gift, waiting for the ‘reve- 
slation of our Lord Jesus Christ: Who shall also confirm you 


.. yay. This may be, (1) “I 5. éthouricOnre, “ye were en- 


address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achaia 
generally,” as in 2 Cor. i.1: (2) 
*“ T address not only the natives 
of Corinth, but the numerous 
strangers who are passing to and 
fro through it:” but rather, (3) 
*“T address and salute not only 
you, but all Christians through- 
out the world.” This last sense 
seems required by the emphasis 
of the latter part of the sentence, 
éy ravTt ror, and air@y Kat por, 
i. e. “in other parts of the world 
besides your own: He is the 
Lord of all of them, no less than 
of me and of you.” 
érixadoupevore TO bvoua. In the 
LXX. this is the translation of the 
Hebrew dv 872, the general idea 
of worship or praise. In the New 
Testament it expresses the fur- 
ther idea of calling to aid (comp. 
Acts ii. 21; ix. 14, 21; vii. 59; 
GM. we be, dae Lams: 1, 22 ; 
and, as illustrated by popular use, 
Kaicapa émxadeioba, “to appeal 
_to the emperor,” Acts xxv. 11, 
12,&c. As applied to our Lord, 
it implies the consciousness of 
Him not only as Lord, but as 
Saviour and Deliverer. 


riched,” i.e. “at the time of your 
conversion, when the favour of 
God was bestowed upon you,” 
referring to the words 77 ydpire 
do8eion. 

6. 70 papripwy. The testimony 
borne to Christ by the preaching 
of Paul was confirmed by the 
gifts which followed on their 
conversion. Compare “The seal 
of my Apostleship are ye in the 
Lord,” im 2 

7. This refers to those gifts of 
insight into the unseen world, 
which were to sustain them in 
their expectation of the time 
when the veil of this outer world 
should be withdrawn (amoxcddv- 
{uv) and Christ Himself revealed 
to their eyes. Comp. Tit. ii. 13; 
Phil. iii. 20. 

8. “ And this hope will not be 
baffled, for He who has begun a 
good work in you will continue 
it to the end.” 6c refers (not to 
Christ, but) to God. For (1) 
kat PeCawoe evidently refers 
back to ¢€eEawOn in 6. (2) év 
T. hepa T. k.¥. I. x. would else be 
Hpépa avrov. (3) 6 Sede is the 
general subject of the whole sen- 
tence, and therefore repeated in 
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BeCormoes Spices 2wo TéAous aveyxrjrous ev Ti 7pep a TOU 
zuplou nov “Incot XPT TOD. Trios 6 Sede, OV ov exnG- 
Mire cig xolvwviay Tod vied avTod "Incod ypiorod Tod xupiov 


7pwv. 


unto the end, °blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
9 Christ. God is faithful, by Whom ye were called unto the 
"communion of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


verse 9. For the sense, compare servants is implied in the very 
Phil. i. 6: “Being confident of notion of religious faith. The 
this very thing that He who hath more we look upon ourselves as 
begun a good work in you will dependent beings, the more im- 
continue it till the day of Jesus possible does it seem that God 
Christ.” ‘The assurance that all should ever loosen the link which 
will in the end be well with God’s connects us with Himself. 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHAp. I. 1—9. 


PAUL, whose mission to be an Apostle rests on the will of God 
Himself, and Sosthenes united with him in Christian brother- 
hood, send their usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian 
congregation, as well as to all other believers, who are equally 
with them worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold gifts of 
knowledge and teaching given to you at your conversion, and 
hope thatGod will continue the good work which He has thus 


begun. 


Tue APosToLIcAL SALUTATIONS. 


THe praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, though 
not greater than that with which the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are opened, is re- 
markable in this instance as being addressed to a Church which, 
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in the course of the two Epistles, is thought deserving of severe 
censures. But in considering this, it may be observed ,,, i? 

that the praise there bestowed on faith and holiness is stle’s selec 
here almost confined to gifts such as knowledge and cog ae 
wisdom, which were obviously not incompatible with i his 

the moral degradation into which some of the members ae 

of the Church had fallen. And it is in accordance with the 
Apostle’s usual manner to seize, in the first instance, on some 
point of sympathy and congratulation, not merely from a pru- 
dential policy, but from natural courtesy and generosity. It 
is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches in the Acts. Per- 
haps the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians is the only 
exception. 

This practice of the Apostle is an exemplification of a 
general rule, according to which Scripture presents The ideal 
strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing *™{'* 
the defects and sins of the parts. The visible society Church. 
of Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom upon 
earth :—“ Ye are a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.” And 
thus, although the Christian congregation in each city or 
country was distinct from the heathen community in which 
it was situated, it yet so far partook of the character of what 
is now called a national Church, that it was, as it were, 
the Christian representative of that community. A Christian 
of Corinth or Ephesus might travel backwards and forwards 
from one to the other; but, however great were the disorders 
of the one or the excellencies of the other, there was no call 
upon him to exchange the communion of the one for the com- 
munion of the other, unless he actually ceased to be a permanent 
resident in the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might 
be. The supposed duty of gaining proselytes from Christian 
communities different from our own, and the consequent di- 
vision of Churches by any other than their local and national 
designations, are ideas alien to the Apostolic age; and have 
srown up in modern times, and, it may be added, in Western 
countries. In the East, the ancient view, in this respect, still 
on the whole prevails. 
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«‘ Spartam nactus-es: hance exorna,” was a maxim of Apo- 
stolical, no less than of Grecian wisdom. No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or 
laxity, than was exhibited at Corinth. Yet the Apostle does 
not call on his converts to desert their city or their community ; 
and he himself steadily fixes his view on the better and the 
redeeming side. 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 
Chap. I. 10——VI. 20. 


THE first great division of the Epistle, I. 1O—IV. 20.,is based 
on the information which the Apostle had received fro~ Co- 
rinth: and of this information, the first and most pressing 
subject was that which related to Tae Factions. 


/ 

/ 
THE FACTIONS. V 
Chap. I. 10—IV. 20. 


In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of eccle- 
siastical party,— of that spirit which has in subsequent ages 
been proverbially the bane of the Christian Church. But, 
though in principle the same, in form it is so different from the 
divisions of later times that a clear statement of the difference 
is necessary to prevent confusion. 

In the first place, this is the earliest instance of the appli- 
cation of the word “ schism” (cyé/oua), to a moral di- Meaning of 
vision.! But, instead of the meaning usually assigned to “schism.” 
it in later times, of a separation from a society, it is here used for 
a division within a society. ‘These factions or “‘ schisms,” there- 
fore, in the Corinthian Church, must not be considered as dis- 
sentient bodies outside the pale of the rest of the community, but 
as recognised parties of which the community itself was com- 
posed; corresponding not to such divisions as are caused by the 
existence of Protestant Churches outside the Church dependent 
on the See of Rome, or Dissenting Churches outside the Esta- 
blished Church of England, or Maronite and Nestorian Churches 
outside the Greek Church, but to internal divisions, such as are 


1 Tn classical writings it is always applied to actual rents of stone, gar- 
ments, nets, or the like, as in Matt. ix. 16; Mark ii. 21. The only other 
passages in the New Testament where it is used in the sense of “ discord,” as 
here, are in St. John’s Gospel (John vii. 43; ix. 16; x. 19). The classical 
word for which cyicpa is a substitute is oraotc. 
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occasioned by the conflicts between the several religious or 
monastic orders in the Greek and Roman Churches, or between 
political and theological parties in the nations and Churches 
of northern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were wholly 
Grounds of Gifferent from any with which we are familiar. They 
division, were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the conflux of 
various elements, the result of its commerce and situation, and 
by the tendency to faction which had long characterised the 
Greek race, and been stigmatised as the peculiar malady (voaos) 
of the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial occasion 
was the same which was to be found in all the Churches of the 
Apostolical age, and which has never since been found in any. 
At no subsequent period have Christian communities been 
agitated as all then were by the rivalry and animosity of Jewish 
and Gentile converts. Jewish converts to Christianity have, in 
later ages, been in such small numbers, and with so little dis- 
tinction in their character, that their influence, as such, on the 
rest of the community has been almost nothing. In the first 
century it was just the reverse. Even in Corinth, the mos 
exclusively Gentile of all the primitive Churches, they formed 
the basis of the community; and the difficulty of reconciling 
their scruples and meeting their prejudices was one of the 
chief tasks which the founder of the Church had to fulfil. 
We must conceive two classes of men brought into close con- 
nexion, and taught to look upon each other as brothers and 
friends, of whom one part, in the present instance the more 
numerous, had but recently relinquished the worship of 
Grecian divinities, and still considered acts of gross immo- 
rality as either innocent or indifferent, and the future life, 
if not incredible, at least difficult to be believed; whilst 
the other part, comprising the most earnest and energetic por- 
tion of the society, consisted of men, Jews either by birth or 
by religion, who still retained all the Jewish rites of circum- 
cision, of the Sabbath, of abstinence from particular kinds 
of food, and of attendance at the Jewish festivals. No 
equal degree of contrariety has ever since been found within 
the bosom of the same religious society. In large nations, it is 
true that the differences between Protestants and Roman Ca- 


— 
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tholics may mount in some instances nearly to the same pitch; 
but in such cases the fusion has not been attempted, and the 
two bodies have lived apart, if not in open separation, from 
each other. 

In the third place, the professed watchwords of these parties 
were the names, not of any subordinate teachers, but _ Parties 
of the Apostles themselves and their immediate fol- jhe, on 


lowers, —“ Iam of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Kephas, I Apostles 
z and their 
of Christ.” followers. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether these were the © 
designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. ‘ These 
things,” says the Apostle, “I have in a figure transferred 
(uetecynuadtica) to myself and Apollos for your sakes;” as if— 
so it has been said—he had used the names of himself and 
Apollos instead of the real names of unknown leaders, in order 
either to avoid mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to 
impress more forcibly upon them the futility of these rival 
claims, which even in himself and Apollos would be out of 
place, much more in those who really made them. But this oe: 
would not apply to the use of the name of Kephas; and itis 
clear that the Apostle in this instance merely expresses his in- 
tention of confining himself to those who called themselves after 
his name and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not only against his Judaising opponents, but against 
the factious spirit itself, by which those who claimed to be his 
partisans were no less animated than those who claimed to be 
his enemies. Such appears to have been the course adopted 
also in the opening of the argument!, where he immediately 
selects the party which said, “I am of Paul,” as the chief 
instance of the sin common to them all. 

And to this we may add the testimony of Clemens, writing 
within fifty years from this time to the very same Church, and 
contrasting the factions of his days with those in the days of 
St. Paul. “ The blessed Apostle Paul,” he says, “ wrote to 
you about himself and Kephas and Apollos, because then as 
well as now you formed parties. But that party spirit was less 
sinful, because it was directed to Apostles and a man approved - 
by them.” ? 


‘i 138—16, 2 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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That these parties followed the great division of Jew and 
The parties Gentile which ran through all the Churches of this 
of Kephas period, and that the adherents of the former ranged 
and of Paul. themselves under the name of Kephas, and those 
of the latter under that of Paul, will hardly be doubted: and 
it would seem probable that the party of Paul was in the 
ascendant during the period of the First Epistle, which chiefly 
attacks such sins as would belong to the Gentile portion of the 
community; and the party of Kephas, during the period of the 
Second Epistle, which expressly attacks a formidable body of 
Judaisers. And the connexion of these latter with Kephas is 
further confirmed by the appeals which they would seem to 
have made to his example and authority, in the only passage 
where their presence is certainly indicated in the First Epistle, 
and in the stress laid by St. Paul on the error of St.-Peter in 
his address to a similar party in Galatia.! 

That the followers of Apollos, or as he would be more 
The party correctly called Apollonius’, must have been closely 
of Apollos. connected with those of Paul may be inferred both 
from the association of Apollos with the disciples of Paul in the 
Acts’, and from the constant union of their names in this 
Hpistle.t The contrast of the expressions, Paul “ planting,” 
Apollos “watering”; Paul “laying the foundation,” another 
“building”; agrees with the account in the Acts, speaking of the 
effects of the mission of Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to the 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5 ; Gal. ii. 11—14. These passages, as well as that just quoted 
from Clemens, sufficiently refute the hypothesis of Theophylact and @cume- 
nius (on Gal. ii.), and of Eusebius (H. E.i, 12), that another Kephas, not the 
Apostle, is meant. 

* The name from which Apollos is abridged, as Lucas from Lucanus, 
Antipas from Antipater, is Apollonius. Apparently from the circumstance 
that the first governor left by Alexander in his African province was so 
called, it was one of the commonest names of Alexandria. One such was 
Apollonius Rhodius, so called from his favourable reception in Rhodes. 
Another was a soothsayer, who prophesied the death of Caligula. The most 
celebrated person of the name living in the Apostolic age was the sophist of 
Tyana, called from his supposed birthplace “ Tyanzus.” (See Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Classical Biography, p. 239 b.) Of Apollos himself there is 
not even any legendary information beyond what is contained inthe few 
passages which allude to him in the Acts and Epistles. 

3 Acts xviii, 26, 27. j + il. oe tyes ev, 12. 
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visit of Paul. The frequent allusions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters’ would agree with no party so 
well as with that which professed to follow the Alexandrian 
Jew, “ eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures.” ? 

Whether the words “and I of Christ” (éy 82 ypictod) 
refer to any distinct party, must remain doubtful. ‘he party 
One would be glad with Chrysostom so to read the ° Christ. 
passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating the other names, 
had broken off with the indignant exclamation, “ But J am of 
Christ.” Had, however, such an antithesis been intended, some 
more decisive expression (such as éy@ 6@ Iladdos ypiotod) seems 
almost necessary to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise 
arises. And that there was some party laying claim to an ex- 
elusive connexion with the One Name which, as the Apostle 
implies*, ought to have been regarded as common to all, is 
strongly confirmed by the subsequent argument, “If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s*;” 
and, although with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of 
the same persons to be considered “‘ Apostles of Christ” and 
‘ministers of Christ.”° The context of the Second Epistle, 
where the above passages occur, implies an allusion to the Juda- 
ising Christians of the Corinthian Church. If so, they would 
naturally dwell on their national and lineal connexion with 
“the Christ,” the anointed Messiah,” “the son of David”; 
and “ the outward appearance,” the “carnal and fleshly ” argu- 
ments, on which they prided themselves®, would be based on 
their intercourse either with “ Christ Himself after the flesh’,” 
or with the original Jewish Apostles, who had seen Him‘, or 
with “the brethren of the Lord®,” especially James, as the head 
of the Church of Palestine.’ 

Of these Factions, other indications have been supposed to 
exist in other parts of the New Testament, and the Fstinction 

sips ° . : of the Par- 
writings immediately following upon them. But the ties 
only certain traces, besides those already referred to, are the 


1 i, 17—283;11.1—6. ? Acts xviii. 28. eb. Gor. i lay tS & Cor, sae 

5 2 Cor. xi. 13, 23. CBIR OLE Venlo me oats Me 7 2 Cor-v. 16: 

et Cor, ix..1. 9 1 Cor. ix. 5. 10 Comp. especially Gal. ii. 11, 21. 
VOL. I. D 
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indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility between Peter and 
James on the one hand, and Paul on the other, in the “ Clemen- 
tines,” a work of about the date a. p. 212—230. With this 
exception, it is a remarkable fact that the Factions, once so 
formidable, have never been revived. Never has any disrup- 
tion of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal importance ; 
never has any disruption which once appeared of importance 
(with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal controversy) been 
so completely healed. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FACTIONS. 


0 Tlapaxard® ot buss, adeadol, die Tod dvomarog rod 
xuplou Hedy ‘Tyo xpiorod, iva TO QUTO neyyre movres xaLh, 
pan a ev Oply oY Io pare, ree, MAT HPTIT[LEvaL Ev TH HITED Yok, 
HAE EV TY) HUTY YYWLy). 20nrw9y YAP Pk WEpl uLwWY, HOEA- 
oi pov, bd toy Xaroys, ors Epideg ev oiv cioilv. 'Ardyw 3 
TOUTO, OTL ExacTos Huwy Acyer Eyw pev eins [lavaov, eyo 02 
"Amorrw, eyo 08 Kydd, eyw 02 xpiorot. Busudororros 6 


io Now I ‘exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all "say the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 
11 together in the same mind and in the same judgment. For 
it "was declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions 
izamong you. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 


Zam of Paul; and J of Apollos; and Z of Kephas; and I 


10. rapacadé = “ obsecro.” A suggested by the literal meaning 
mixture of entreaty and com- of “oyiopara,” rents. 
mand. Kavaprisryp was the acknow- 
dua Tov dGvomaroc, i.e. as the ledged phrase in classical Greek 
bond of union, and as the most for a reconciler of factions. So 
holy name by which they could Demonax at Cyrene, Herodot. iv. 
be adjured. The connexion of 161. 


this with co.vwrviay in verse 9 is vovc. Probably no greater dif- 
the link between this and the pre- ference than between xcapdéa and 
ceding paragraph. Wuxy in Acts iv. 32. 

iva 70 avro Néynre. “ call your- 11. tzo rév Xdone, probably 


selves by one common name,” in- the slaves of Chloe going to and 
steadofthosevariousnameswhich from Ephesus and Corinth on 
are afterwards noticed: opposed business. 

to gkaoroc Neyer. Comp. Arist. épwdec, here used as identical 
Pol. ii.3,3. €i6 gore ravrac 70 abrd §~©= with oyiopara; divisions not from, 
Every woe pev Kadoy,... aN ov hut within, the society. 


duvarov, wot & ovBev dpovonriker. 12. Néyw O€ rovro. “ What I 
Karnpriopevo, “restored.” kar- wean is.” Comp. Eph. v. 32. 
aprifw, though capable of a more Exaoroc tuay. “There is none 


general signification, is usually of you who has not joined one or 
employed, as here, with the sense other of the parties.” 

of “restoring” or “completing” 13. pepéprorac 6 yprordc, “Christ 
something which has been set is divided.” Lachmann’s punc- 
wrong. Compare Matt. iv. 21, tuation is both more striking, and 
where it is used of the mending also agrees better with the con- 
of the nets. Here it is probably text, than that of the Received 
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® Omép Kuar. > Om. pov. © é6amrica. 


13 of Christ. ‘Christ is divided.’ Was Paul cruci- 

fied for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? 
1441 thank *my God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 
i5and *Caius; lest any should say that *ye were’ baptized in 
16 mine own name. And I baptized also the household of Ste- 
17 phanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 


4 Om. 6 before xpistds. 


For Christ sent me not to 


Text. Had it been a question, 
“Ts Christ divided?” one would 
expect pu pep, as in the follow- 
ing clauses. It is an abrupt and 
mournful summing up of the 
statement of their divisions: “ By 
your factions, Christ, who lives 
in the Christian society, and by 
whom you should be united, is 
torn asunder.” And then, after 
a pause, follows the burst of in- 
dignation: “Surely it was not 
Paul who was crucified for you, 
and into whose name you were 
baptized! It was not Paul who 
died for you, or to whom you 
died!” (Compare, for the con- 
nexion, Rom. vi. 2,3.) He takes 
his own party for the specimen 
of the evil of which he complains, 
as being the one in which it most 
forcibly strikes him, and also in 
which he can best denounce the 
sin of party spirit itself, without 
being supposed to be influenced 
by opposition to the views or 
claims of the hostile factions. It 
is the first instance of the “ trans- 
ferring” of which he speaks in 
iv. 6. (For this sense of pepé- 
prorat see Mark iii. 26. 

14. ciyapioro ro Oem. “I thank 


baptize, but to preach the 


God that it so happened even 
without my express intention.” 

Crispus as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius (or Caius) as the Apo- 
stle’s host (Rom. xvi. 23), would 
naturally be the two most obvious 
of his converts, and most promi- 
nent in his recollections. “ Cris- 
pus” was a common name of Jews. 
Lightfoot ad loc. 

16. This addition of the bap- 
tism of Stephanas seems to be a 
subsequent correction. Stepha- 
nas and his household (for this is 
the most natural meaning of the 
words —like of appt Lrepavay) 
were his earliest converts, Xvi. 
Re We 

ovK olda, “I do not remember.” 
Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2; Acts 
xxiii. 5. 

17. “So little concern have I 
with baptizing, that it is not 
properly part of my mission.” In 
the injunction, Matt. xxviii. 19, 
the principal command is, as here, 
to “make disciples” (sa0qrev- 
care); “baptizing” (Bamrigovrec) 
is introduced subordinately, as 
the mode by which the nations 
are to be made disciples. So also 
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enllerbar oux ev codia royov, iva un xevwhy 6 orauod 
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TOU Xplorov. 


Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 


should be made of none effect. 


in Mark xvi. 15, 16, the duty of 
“proclaiming the Gospel” (knpv- 
Eare ro evayyéduoy) with its sub- 
sequent effects of “ believing,” 
and of “signs following,” corre- 
sponds to what the Apostle here 
calls “preaching the Gospel” 
( evayyedilecOar); “ baptism ” 
(BarrisBeic) is mentioned once 
subordinately, as an explanation 
of “believing” (mucrevoac). Such, 


was the mission of the Apostles 
as of our Lord before them ; the 
administration of baptism was 
performed by inferiors (John iv. 
2). Comp. Acts viii. 12, 16, and 
by implication Acts ii. 41; ix. 
iS; x, 48...xix3.°5, 6: 

copia oyov, “wisdom which 
consists in mere words.” For 
this sense of doyog compare 
Arist. Eth. vii. 9, §1; x. 9. 


too, was the practice: preaching 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. I. 10—17. 


First let me entreat and command you, in the name of our com= 
mon Master, to lay aside these party watchwords by which you 
call yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Flimself. You especially who profess to follow me as your 
leader, attend to what I, your leader, tell you. Surely the 
very act of your admission into the Christian society showed 
you that there was One greater than Paul, who died for you, 
and to whom you died. There was nothing in that first be- 
ginning of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connexion with me. With three exceptions, you were 
baptized not by me, but by others; and thus it was provi- 
dentially ordered that you should have no pretext for attaching 
yourselves to me as the head of a party. And this reluctance 
of mine to baptize is also in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon me. My mission from Christ was not to form a party,— 
no, nor even a society, or a Church,— but to declare the glad - 
tidings of the Gospel. To that great object all else was sub- 
ordinate. 

D3 
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Tne Apostiy’s View or Party SPiRirT. 


Tur Apostle here denounces party spirit as a sin in itself, 
Party spirit irrespectively of the right or wrong opinions con- 
in itselfan nected with it; and the true safeguard against it is 
= in the recollection of the great bond of fellowship 
with Christ, which all have in common. “ Christianus mihi 
nomen est,” said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction; ‘* Catholicus cognomen.” 

The first duty of the Apostle was to lose himself entirely 
see in the cause which he preached. The most im- 
greater than portant details or forms — even though it were the 
the means. organisation of the Christian society through the 
rite instituted by Christ himself— were so insignificant in 
comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as though he had no 
concern with them. How often in later times have the means, 
the institutions of the Christian Church, taken the place of the 
end! Antiquity, novelty, the formation of a church or a party, 
the attack on a church or a party, a phrase, a ceremony, a 
vestment, each has in turn overbalanced the one main object 
for which, confessedly, all lesser objects are inculcated. To all 
these cases the Apostle’s answer applies: “ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.” 

The sin of the Corinthians consisted not in the mere adoption 
The sacred. Of eminent names, but in the party spirit which at- 
rate taches more importance to them than to the great cause 
warrant for Which all good men have incommon. Even the sacred 
party spirit. name of Christ Himself may thus be desecrated; and 
as the Apostle here rebukes those who said “ I am of Christ,” 
no less than those who said * I am of Paul, of Apollos, and of 
Kephas,” so in the Gospels we read that our Lord Himself 
refused! to take the title of “ good,” and that “ He Himself 
baptized not, but His disciples.”* If the holiest name of all 
can thus be made a party watchword, if Christianity itself can 
thus be turned to the purposes of a faction, much more may 


1 Luke xviii. 19. 2 John iv. 2. 
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any of its subordinate manifestations. The character of our 
Lord is distinguished from almost all others by the fact both 
that it rises far above any local or temporary influences, and 
also that it has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them. So the character of the 
Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself in this 
passage from any identification with the party which called 
itself after his name; and is a true example of the possibility 
of performing a great work, and labouring earnestly for great 
truths, without losing sight of the common ground of Christ- 
lanity, or becoming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit. 
It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of the wild 
dissensions which raged around and beneath the Apo- he extine- 
stolical writings, that we can best appreciate the ee 
unity and repose of those writings themselves ; it is the Apo- 
by seeing how completely these dissensions have been *‘! 88° 
obliterated, that we can best understand how marked was the 
difference between their results and those of analogous di- 
visions in other history. We know how the names of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Francis and Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, 
have continued as the rallying point of rival schools and sys- 
tems long after the decease, and contrary even to the intentions, 
of the respective founders. But with regard to the factions of 
the Apostolic age it was not so. The schools of Paul and 
Apollos, and Kephas, which once waged so bitter a warfare 
against each other, were extinguished almost before ecclesiastical 
history had begun; and the utmost diversity of human cha- 
racter and outward style has been unable to break the harmony 
in which their memories are united in the associations of the 
Christian world. Partly this arose from the nature of the case. 
The Apostles could not have been the founders of systems, 
even if they would. Their power was not their own, but an- 
other’s: “‘ Who made them to differ from another? what had 
they which they had not received?” If once they claimed an 
independent authority, their authority was gone. Great phi- 
losophers, great conquerors, great heresiarchs, leave their names 
even in spite of themselves. But such the Apostles could not 
be without ceasing to be what they were; and the total ex- 
tinction of the parties which were called after them is in fact a 
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testimony to the divinity of their mission. And it is difficult 
not to believe that in the great work of reconciliation, of which 
the outward volume of the Sacred Canon is the chief monu- 
ment, they were themselves not merely passive instruments, 
but active agents; that a lesson is still to be derived from the 
record they have left of their own resistance to the claims of the 
Factions which vainly endeavoured to divide what God had 
joined together. 
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THE FACTIONS (continvep); 


Tue Simpricity or THE APOSTLE’s PREACHING, 


Chap. I. 18—II. 5. 


THE course of the argument in the previous section would 
have led us to expect a continuation of the reasons why the 
Apostle was not sent to baptize. But having stated that he 
was sent to preach the Gospel, he is diverted from the preced- 
ing train of thought by the recollection that the preaching of 
the Gospel had itself been made a subject of contention and 
party feud. He may have been either taunted by his adver- 
saries with a want of that human learning and eloquence on 
which the Greek rhetoricians prided themselves, and by which 
Apollos was distinguished ; or he himself as “ the chief speaker ” 
(comp. Acts xiv. 12), with Apollos, may have been set up by 
the Gentile party, in opposition to the simple unlettered instruc- 
tions of Kephas or of James. The latter is most favoured by 
the context and the nature of the case, especially if we may 
suppose that the party of Apollos was practically identified with 
that of St. Paul. At any rate, the tendency of the whole 
passage is not to claim, but to disclaim, for himself and the 
Gospel, the ‘‘ wisdom of words” which the Corinthians seemed 
to expect; lest the subject of his teaching should, by his mode 
of teaching, be “‘ deprived of its inherent power” (xevw67, comp. 
Rom. iv. 14); lest the form in which he taught should be in- 
consistent with the humiliation of the lesson. 

And the glad tidings which he proclaimed, was, by a 
mournful paradox, the Cross of Christ (6 ctavpds Tod ypicTod). 
The humiliation of Christ, as expressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, was in itself the centre of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and at Corinth was in this respect especially needed 
as an antidote to the pride of the ambitious sects and vain 
Greeks. 
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is For the “word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, 
19 but unto us which are saved it is the power of God. For it is 

written, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 
20 to nothing the "prudence of the prudent. Where is the wise? 


18. 6 Neyoo yap. “The true’ triumph over the defeat of Sen- 


power of the Gospel is in this 
very Cross which is so despised.” 

6 Néyoc. “There is a word,” 
“an eloquence,” which is most 
powerful, “the eloquence of the 
Cross” (referring to copia hoyou). 

Tow aroAAupevorc. Unbelievers 
are regarded by St. Paulas already 
perishing ; believers as already 
saved. “A sweet savour... in 
them that are saved, and in them 
that perish ” (2 Cor. ii. 15). 

19. yéyparra yap. This gives 
the reason for duvayuc: “ God’s 
power is greater than man’s wis- 
dom, for you will remember how 
this is set forth in the Prophets.” 
He then, as often, combines two 
distinct passages in one quotation. 
Both are from Isaiah, nearly as 
in the LXX. (1) Isa. xxix. 14, 
“Twill destroy,” &c. The ori- 
ginal meaning is, that the wisdom 
of the pretended leaders of the 
Jewish people shall be confound- 
ed by the judgments of God. 
The LXX. has xpvdw where the 
Apostle has ad@erjow. The He- 
brew is ,“‘shall perish” and “shall 
disappear.” (2) Isa. xxxiii. 18, 
“Where is the scribe?” &c. The 
original meaning is a burst of 


nacherib: “ Where is he who ex- 
acted and weighed the tribute, 
and who counted the towers of 
Zion as if they were his own?” 
These words the Apostle applies 
generally; adopting, apparently, 
the common phraseology of the 
Rabbis on the subject. See 
Lightfoot’s quotation : — 


“* God showed to Adam 

Every generation, and the disputers of 
it; 

Every generation, and the wise men 
of it; 

Every generation, and the scribes of 
it; 

Every generation, and the governors 
of it.” 


20. The “wise man,” sogdc, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e.g. in the 
derivatives prdoaogoc, oogiariic. 
The “scribe,” ypappareve, is the 
Jew. It is only in the sense of 
a Jewish “expounder of the Law” 
that it can be classed with gopoc, 
and ov{nrnrhie. Whenever it is 
used generally, or in reference to 
Gentiles, it mer ely means “clerk,” 
or “secretary,” unless, perhaps, 
in Eeclus. xxxviii, 24. The “ dis- 
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® Add tovrov. 


where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this age?” *Did 


not God make’ foolish the wisdom of *the world? 


For "since 


in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 


puter,” ovénrnrhc, seems to be a 
word descriptive of the popular 
disputations which took place in 
rival schools (comp. Acts vi. 9 ; 
ix. 29). rov aidvoc rovrov refers 
to all the three, and is to be 
slightly distinguished from xé- 
opov, the first referring to the 
transitory, the second to the vi- 
sible and material, character of 
the present world. The general 
identity of meaning in the two 


“words is proved by their use in 


iii. 18, 19. 

These expressions acquire ad- 
ditional force by a comparison 
with the Rabbinical belief that 
the cessation of Rabbinical wis- 
dom was to be one of the signs 
of the Messiah’s coming (see the 
quotations from the Mishna in 
Wetstein ad loc.), and that this 
was expressly foretold in Isa. 
xxxili. 18. Analogous to this 
was the belief of Christians that 
the oracles of the heathen world 
ceased on the birth of Christ. 

21. ev rh copia rov Yeo may 
be, (1) “God ordained in His 
wisdom that the wisdom of the 
world shall not be the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of God ;” 
(in which case comp. Acts xiv. 
16, “God in times past suffered all 
men to walk in their own ways,” 
and xvii. 30, “ the times of this 
ignorance God winked at,” also 


Romans iii. 25, “the ‘ passing 
over,’ mapeowv, of sins that are 
‘gone before,’ mpoyeyordrwr, 
through the forbearance of God;”) 

r (2) “ When all the wisdom 
of God had been displayed, the 
world was still unable to arrive 
at the knowledge of God.” Com- 
pare the general context in Rom. 
i. 16—21, where the Apostle ar- 
gues in like manner that the 
Gospel is shown to be the power 
of God to those who believe, be- 
cause in spite of full light the 
Gentile world had rejected the 
knowledge of God. In either 
case the general sense of the end 
of the sentence will be, “ The 
world was not converted by His 
wisdom ; and therefore He chose 
to confound it by saving, not 
the world, but the believers, (if 
one may so say) through His 
folly.” 

du Tie copiac may thus be 
either “its wisdom,” or the re- 
petition and explanation of év 
TH copia Tov Yeov, “ through the 
wisdom which I have just men- 
tioned.” 

6 kécpoc, “ the world of Gen- 
tiles,” is opposed to of riorevorrec 
“the believing world”; and in 
the next verse, “ the world” is 
expanded into “Jew and Greek,” 
and “ those that believe” is ex- 
plained by “ we.” 
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22 believe; “since both’ °Jews require ‘signs, and ° Greeks seek 
23 after wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, unto °Jews a 
24 stumblingblock, and unto °*Gentiles foolishness ; but unto Tour-. 
selves that’ are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 


25 of God, and the wisdom of God: because the foolishness of God 


26 men. 


is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is "mightier than 
For ye see your calling, brethren, how that "there are’ not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many "strong men’, not many 


22. Unless a new sentence is 
begun here, érewi resumes the 
first grey in 21, and introduces 
an amplification of the ground 
already stated there. 

’Tovoato. ... “EXAnvec. “Cha- 
racters like the Jews — like the 
Greeks” (implied in the omis- 
sion of the article). The repe- 
tition of cai expresses “ each in 
their own way.” 

onpeta, “ signs,” has the same 
general meaning of “ outward 
visible wonders to gratify the 
craving of superstition ;” as co- 
gia is “an inward completeness 
of system to gratify the cra- 
vings of the intellect.” In its 
plural form it agrees with John 
iv. 48. 

23, 24, 25, tyeic. “ We, Apo- 
stles and Christians.” 

xpiorov éoraup. K.7.r. “ Christ, 
to Whom, in His humiliation, 
the Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objection, 
but Who, to ws, who are called to 
believe in Him, though still the 


same Christ, is a greater mani- 
festation of power than any sign 
in Heaven or outward miracle ; 
a greater manifestation of wis- 
dom than any system of human 
learning, inasmuch as He is the 
power and the wisdom, not of 
man, but of God.” 

“The power of God, as de- 
livering from the bondage of 
sin ” (compare Romans viii. 3) ; 
“the wisdom of God, as en- 
lightening our understandings ” 
(compare Ephesians i. 8, 9, 17, 
18). 

onpeta, oKdvoadoy, dvyapuc, ON 
one hand, correspond to codia, 
pewopla, copia, on the other. 

Observe the repetition of ypi- 
orov. *He,in whom the unbeliev- 
ers saw only the crucified male- 
factor, was to the believers the 
power and wisdom of God.” 

26. It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (ov zoAXoi, 
not ovdeic), that the first converts 
were from the humblest and most 
illiterate classes. The few ex- 
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27 noble, ° but ‘the foolish things of the world God "chose’ to con- 
found the wise, and ‘the weak things of the world God "chose’ 
9g to confound the things which are mighty, and "the base things of 
the world and “the despised things’ God *chose,—® things 
9g Which are not, to "make to vanish away’ things which are; that 
no flesh should "boast in "the presence of God.’ But of Him 


30 : : : 
are ye in Christ Jesus, Who twas made wisdom unto us of 


ceptions that occur in the New 
Testament itself are Nicodemus 
and Joseph, Sergius Paulus, Di- 
onysius the Areopagite, Apollos, 
Barnabas, and the Apostle him- 
self. Of the original Apostles it 
was probably true without ex- 
ception. A doubtful tradition of 
Bartholomew’s high birth is all 
that has ever been alleged to the 
contrary. 

Tv KAjow, “the manner of 
your conversion to Christianity ” 
(see on vii. 20). 

Kara oapka, “ outwardly,” = rot 
Kdopou ToUTOU. 

PAérere may be either impera- 
tive or indicative, “see ” or “you 
see.” 

27, 28. rau pwpa, opposed to 
copoi,—ra acbevi to Ovvarol, —ra 
ayevy Kat ra éovOevnpéva (com- 
pare vi. 4) to evyeveic. 

ru ju) ovra, the climax of the 
whole. “God has not only made 
the Gospel to prevail over wis- 
dom and power and rank, but 
has created it out of nothing; 
that so, in our redemption as 
well as our creation, we might 


be wholly dependent upon him” 
(compare Rom. iv. 17). 

kat is inserted before ra pu} 
ovra in B. C%. D3. J. and the Re- 
ceived Text, and is omitted in 
A. Cl. D!. E.@) Fe-G, and in 
Lachmann. If the omission is 
correct, the words ra pu) dvra are 
not an addition to, but a sum- 
mary of, the successive ideas of 
the previous verse. 

30. What in 27—29 is ex- 
hibited on its negative, is here 
exhibited on its positive ‘side. 
“ God is our creator; and there- 
fore we are to confide in none 
and in nothing besides Him. 
He is our Creator; and therefore 
you are certainly His children, 
born again into the world through 
Christ, Who, as the first-born of 
this new creation, was made 
(éyev}0n) to us the true source 
and exemplar of divine wisdom.” 
Comp. Rom. xi. 86, where the 
same truth is stated—that from 
the Father through the Son all 
things exist; that, in opposition 
to all the wisdom and power of 
the world, Christ alone contains 
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ame Yeov, Ouecesoo ivy Te xal ayioe pig moh ATOAUTPWOIS, 


Shey 


iva xabwc YEYpOR Tas 0 Hay wl.evos ev xuplw xavyao bu. 


1. ‘Kayo érdwv moos prtis, ddendot, qarbov ov xeoel? bmep- 
As Aoyou 7 codlas HAT AY YEAAwY Oply TO poapTopsoy TOU 


God’, and righteousness, and “holiness, and redemption ; 
according as it is written, “he that "boasteth, 


him * oast? 


that 
tin the Lord let 


ir. And J, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 


excellency of 


the true divine wisdom. With 
this assertion the antithesis pro- 
perly closes, as is shown by the 
position of the words, “Christ 
was made wisdom unto us of 
God.” But here, as elsewhere, 
the Apostle’s feeling overflows, 
and adds (what is not strictly 
needed) that Christ, besides being 
our wisdom, is also “ both our 
righteousness and our holiness” 
(Ccxacooivn re Kal dyvacpoc), “ the 
one as truly as the other — the 
source and exemplar of both.” 
That this is the force of the jux- 
taposition of the words is evident 
from re cai. Compare vi. 11. 
This is the earliest passage in 
St. Paul’s writings which contains 
the germ of Rom. iii. 21—25, and 
the structure of teaching built 
upon it. 

kal amoAdvtpwore. “ And yet 
more, He is our ransom from 
all evil; in Him we all receive 
that ransom by which our mortal 
natures shall be set free from the 
bondage of corruption.” That 
this is the full meaning of the 
word is implied by its occupy- 


“ing the climax of the sentence. 


Cp. Rom. viii. 21—23. Each of 
the three words has the double 
meaning both of an inward act 
and of an outward result; em- 
bracing on the one hand “ right- 
eousness, holiness, freedom ;” on 
the other “ acquittal, consecra- 


rword or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 


tion, deliverance.” It is for the 
expression of these complex ideas, 
— complex in thought, though 
simple in fact, —that the mixed 
Greek of the N. T. forms so 
adequate, the Latin languages of 
modern Europe so imperfect, a 
vehicle. 

31. “ Thus our very boasting 
is an expression of our depend- 
ence.” The quotation is a con- 
densation of Jerem. ix. 23, 24; 
** Let not the wise man glory in_ 
his wisdom, neither let the mighty » 
man glory in his might; let ae/ 
the rich man glory in his rich 
but let him that glorieth glory i in 
this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
which exercise lovingkindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth.” The words “in the 
Lord” probably contain a la- 
tent reference in the Apostle’s 
mind, not merely to God gene- 
rally (as in 29), but to Christ 
Jesus specially (as just described 
in 30). 

II. 1. What he has said gene- 
rally, he now exemplifies in him- 
self. 

kayo. “And in my own acts 
too, this was true. As the 
Gospel is, so also am I its Apo- 
stle.” For a similar argument, 
in regard to truthfulness and sin- 
cerity, as here to simplicity, viz. 
that as his teaching was, so must 
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testimony of God. For I ‘determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And tin 
weakness and in fear and in much trembling was I with you’; 
and my ‘word and my preaching was not with enticing words 


1 Or judged. 


be his own character and prac- 
tice, see 2 Cor. i. 17—20; and 
ili. 7—12. «xaé has, in part, the 
sense common in ‘Thucydides, 
“in fact:” as, e. g. Thucyd. vi. 
64; dep cal karéNafor. 
brepoxyy, “ excelling others.” 

TO papruptoy Tov Seov (in B. D. 
EK. F. G. J.). ‘My testimony of 
what God has done in Christ.” 
The reading of pvorhpioy in A. C. 
is probably from verse 7. 

2. ovk expwa re eidéva, “TI 
determined to know nothing ” 
(ove éxpeva, like ov gnu, not “I 
did not determine,” but “I de- 
termined not”). The reading 
of the Rec. Text, rov cidévat, is 
supported by only one ancient 
MS. (J.); but for a similar con- 
struction, compare Acts xxvii. 1, 
éxpiOn rou arom)\etv. 

“You will recollect that my 
preaching was no philosophical 
system; for it was confined to 
the exhibition of Jesus Christ, 
and that not in His glory, but 
in His humiliation, in which you 
were called upon to share.” 

3. kayo, “and J”, as in verse 
1; here repeated as expressing 
still more emphatically the ab- 
sence of human power, not only 
in his practice, but in his per- 
son. 


“ Weakness,” alluding to the 


infirmities mentioned in 2 Cor. 
x, 10 ;> xi. 303) ab, 9 
“Fear and trembling,” i. e. anx- 
iety occasioned by a conscious- 
ness of his weakness. Compare 
the same expressions used of the 
reception of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 15; 
and of the behaviour of ‘ slaves’, 
Eph. vi. 5. 

4. Noyoe, the “ form,” kijpuypa, 
the “substance” of his preach- 
ing. 

meMoic, probably an adjective 
for rBavoic, after the analogy of 
gevddc and piuoc. Not found in 
classical writers. “Corinthian 
words” was a popular expression 
for exquisite phrases. (Wetstein 
ad loc.) 

avOpwrivne (“human ”), insert- 
ed before cofiac in A. C. and 
Rec. Text, was probably added 
from a fear lest “wisdom ” itself 
should seem to be disparaged. 

év drodeiée, “in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which was in me.” The 
words (xveiparoc, duvdpewc) Tre- 
fer to the preternatural gifts, 
whether of the Corinthians or 
of himself. 

Compare the whole argument 
of 2 Cor. xi. 21—xii. 10. 

Longinus (Fragment 1. ed. 
Weiske, p. 112) alludes to the 
abrupt and unsystematic style on 
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of * wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 
5 that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. 


which the Apostle here prides tive assertion without elaborate 
, himself, —“ Paul of Tarsus was proof” (xpérov ... . rpoiordpevor 
~A the first who maintained posi- ddyparoc dvamodeixrov). 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. I. 18—II. 5. 


The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere words, fair 
without, but hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the sim- 
plicity and the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom 
Ipreached. That very humiliation, expressed in its strongest 
form in the Cross on which He died, has in itself a power 
to convince the hearts of men far beyond any system of hu- 
man philosophy ; and in Him whom the proud Jew and the 
intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor, His follow- 
ers recognise the true satisfaction of all their wants. Nor is 
it only in Christ, but in His followers, that the same law is 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from which the 
ranks of Christians are filled, to see that you owe nothing to 
your own wisdom, or power, or station, but all to God; by Whom 
you have, in the person of Christ, been called, as if to a new 
existence, in this His second creation. He is your true wis- 
dom ; and not only so,— your righteousness, and holiness, and 
freedom. What I have thus stated generally was realised to 
the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach, 
not theories, but the fact of Christ's Crucifixion; in my own 
personal insignificance, as contrasted with the greatness of my 
cause. 
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TuHE foregoing passage is important as containing a 
statement of the main subject of the Apostle’s preach- ay. Gre. 
ing. A similar and somewhat expanded description _ fixion the 
occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 3—8, which makes it to consist in aoe 
the setting forth of the Death and the Resurrection teaching 

4 y ? at Corinth. 
of Christ. Both agree in the selection of the close of 
our Lord’s life as the chief topic of his addresses: “I delivered 
unto you first of all... how that Christ died for our sins... 
was buried... and rose again.” ‘The statement in this passage 
takes us a step further, and tells us that the Apostle chiefly 
dwelt on the manner of the Death—the Cross of Christ, Christ 
crucified.” And when we compare this language with that of the 
nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians*, “ before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth, crucified among 
them,” it is clear that the subject, though here capable of a 
peculiar application to the intellectual pride of the Corinthians, 
was habitual to St. Paul during this period of his life. Two 
points are described as specially commending it to him at Co- 
rinth; (1) its simplicity, and (2) its humiliation. A third 
point appears more prominently in the other LEpistles— its 
sufferings. 

1. It was, as he says, characteristic of “ Jews” to demand 
“signs” or “portents.” The especial “sign” which they 41.44 of 
sought was that of some manifestation of the ‘ She- the mira- 
chinah,” or Divine glory, in the Heavens, to encom- ealaue. 
pass the Messiah. But the tendency was more general: it was 
that craving for the marvellous and miraculous, which still 
characterises Oriental nations, which appears in the license 
of Arabian invention and credulity, and which in the Jewish 
nation reached its highest pitch in the extravagant fictions of 
the Rabbinical writers. The proverb “ Credat Judeus” shows 
the character which they had obtained amongst the Romans for 
readiness to Fecepiathe wildest absurdities; and this disposition 
to seek for signs“1s expressly commended in the Mishna.* To 
a certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel miracles. 


ely « Bg, BS i, % Gal. aii 1. 
4 See the quotations at length in Reiche’s Commentary, on 1 Cor. i, 22. 
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“« This' was the beginning of ‘signs’ (onpeiwv) which Jesus 
did:” “Jesus of Nazareth’, a man approved of God among 
you by miracles and wonders and signs.” Yet on the whole 
it is discouraged: “ A wicked and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign’, and there shall no sign be given unto it, but 
the sign of the Prophet Jonas.” ‘ Except* ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.” And what is thus intimated in 
the Gospels, is here followed out by the Apostle. In answer 
to this demand for “signs,” he produced the least dazzling, the 
least miraculous part of the whole of the career of our Lord, — 
the simple fact of His Crucifixion. The more ample we sup- 
pose the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more por- 
tentous their nature, so much the more striking is the testimony 
of Christ and His Apostle to the truth that it is not on them 
that the main structure of Christian faith is to be built up. 
The tendency in human nature, especially in Oriental nature, 
is acknowledged, and, to a certain extent, satisfied. But it is 
discountenanced as unworthy of the highest and best form of 
Christian Revelation. 

This simplicity of teaching, which was a rebuke to the 
Ree superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the Jew, 
philosophi- was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of the 
ao Kuropean Greek. The charm which the former found 
in outward miracles the latter sought in theories of philosophy. 
The subtlety of discussion, which had appeared already in the 
numerous schools of Greek speculation, and which appeared 
afterwards in the theological divisions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, needed not now, as in the time of Socrates, to be put 
down by a truer philosophy, but by something which should 
give them fact instead of speculation, flesh and blood instead 
of words and theories. Such a new starting point was provided 
by the Apostle’s constant representation of the homely yet 
strange event which had taken place within their own genera- 
tion in Judwa,—the Crucifixion of his Master. Its outward 
form was familiar to them, wherever the Roman law had been 
earried out against the slaves and insurgents of the East. It was 
for them now to discover its inward application to themselves. 


1 John i. 11. 2 Acts il. 22. 3 Matt. xvi. 4. 4 John iv. 48, 
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2. And this brings us to the second point of view from which 
the Crucifixion is here regarded, namely, its humiliation. 

In order to enter into the force of this, we must picture 
to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part from the peeraaation 
effect produced on the world by this very passage and of the Cross. 
the spirit which it describes, is entirely removed from our present 
experience. Not only is the outward symbol of the Cross glorified 
in our eyes by the truth of the religion which it represents, but 
the very fact of the connexion between Christianity and humi- 
liation is to us one of the proofs of its divine excellence.! But at 
its first propagation, as is the case even to this day in parts of the 
world external to Christendom, it was far otherwise. The Cruci- 
fixion was and is a “‘ scandal” to the Jewish nation, as a dishonour 
to the Messiah. Christ has been called by them in derision 
“ Toldi,” “the man who was hanged ;” and Christians, “‘ the ser- 
vants of him who was hanged.” And in the Mahometan religion, 
both as now professed and as set forth in the Koran, the sup- 
posed ignominy of the Crucifixion is evaded by the story that the 
Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and crucified Judas instead 
of Christ, who ascended from their hands into heaven. “ You 
do not think that those brute Jews nailed the Lord Isa [Jesus } 
to a cross?” was the indignant question of an intelligent Mus- 
sulman to an English traveller. “Oh no! they never nailed 
Him; He lives for ever in Heaven.” The objection thus felt 
by Jews and Mahometans to the Crucifixion as a degradation 
of the Messiah, was felt by the educated classes of Greek and 
Roman society as a degradation of the Religion itself; encum- 
bered as it thus was, in their eyes, with associations so low, and 
addressed, as they would say, to classes so contemptible as the 
beggars and slaves of the Roman Empire. 

Nothing shows the confidence of the Apostle more strongly 
than the prominence which he gives to an aspect of his pyattation 
teaching so unpopular. In the Epistle to the Philip- ofthe Cross. 
pians (11. 5—8) he pursues the subject home with a like courage 
through the several stages of humiliation, “‘ of no reputation — 
the form of a ‘ slave’”-— even to “ the death of the Cross.” But 
this passage contains the earliest statement, we might almost 


1 See a celebrated passage in Milman’s Bampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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call it prophecy, of the triumph of Christianity, not only in 
spite, but by means, of this great obstacle. What the Apostle 
assumed as certain in the first beginning of the struggle has 
now been confirmed by the experience of many centuries. The 
Cross which, with all its associations, conveyed no thoughts to 
the Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest and most 
infamous punishment, is now enshrined in our most famous 
works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in our 
deepest feelings of devotion. The Apostle’s personal defects, 
on which he dwells with such trembling anxiety, are now so 
entirely forgotten, that the world will not even endure to be 
reminded that they ever existed. The society which consisted 
almost exclusively in the first instance of the lower orders, 
chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for three centuries 
numbered amongst its converts none of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers, who still headed the literature of the Roman Em- 
pire, has now embraced within itself all the civilisation of the 
world. The inhabitants of the palaces from which were taken 
the splendid works of art that adorn the galleries of the Vatican, 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the catacombs, whose 
rude ill-spelt epitaphs, and barbarous sculptures may be seen 
beside them. The Christian religion has triumphed in defiance, | 
not only of persecution, but of the follies and weaknesses for 
which the writers of the first ages of the Christian Church have 
been often and justly censured. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the first rise of 
Christianity has been exhibited in a less remarkable degree in 
its different forms subsequently. The immense impression 
produced by some of the saints of the middle ages, as well as 
by some of the least cultivated intellects of later times, as 
amongst our own Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same 
truth on a smaller scale. So Bonaventura pointed to the 
Crucifix as the source of all his learning; so Bunyan has ex- 
ercised a lasting influence through the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
But the first shock was the greatest. The apparent insig- 
nificance of the Apostle, the novelty and the offensiveness of 
the truth, and of the image under which the truth was con 
veyed, —can never be repeated or equalled. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. je 


3. Very briefly must be mentioned, as not prominently 
brought forward in this Epistle, but as appearing in Suffering of 
the almost contemporary Epistle to Galatia, the the Cross. 
image of suffering conveyed in the Crucifixion: “God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by Whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.”! 
This is the aspect of it most familiar in the Gospel history, 
where “taking up the cross” is equivalent to following Christ 
through hardship and difficulty. “The cross of Christ,” says 
Luther’, “ signifies all afflictions of all good men, whose suf- 
ferings are the sufferings of Christ.” 


1] Gal. vi. 14. 2 Luther on Gal. vi. 14, 
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THE FACTIONS (conrinvep), 


Contrast oF HuMAN AND DivINE WIspDoM. 


6Sodlayv oz Aanobpey éy Toig TEAsloIG, codiay 0 ou TOD 
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Zyvewxey (el yap Eyvwoay, ox av Tov xvpioyv THg O0Eys eoTau- 


® goplay cov. 


6*Now we speak wisdom among them that are perfect ; 
oes not the wisdom of this "age, nor of the princes of this 
7*age, that ?vanish away’; but we speak *God’s wisdom’ in 
a "secret, the hidden wicdou. which God ordained before the 
8‘ages unto our glory; which none of the princes of this ‘age 
knew (for had they known, they would not have crucified 


6. “But although we abjure 
human wisdom, there is a true 
wisdom which we speak to those 
who are fit to receive it.” 

rereioe, “fullgrown,” 
posed to vaio, 11. Sars 

7. puorhpoy has its ordinary 
sense of “a secret made known 
to the initiated.’ 

cic ddgav Hyer, “in order that 
by its revelation we might receive 
glory; that glory which is the 
highest gift of God to His chil- 
dren.” Compare John xvii. 10, 
22; Rom. viii. 21. This “glory » 
now becomes the subject of the 
sentence. 

8—12. jv refers to dd&av. rov 
aidvoc rovrov refers to mpd rar 
aiwvwyv. “That which belonged to 
eternity was not likely to be known 
to those who lived in time.” The 
earthly and spiritual powers of 
this world, in an evil sense, are 
here identified, as in Matt. iv. 8, 
9 ; Eph. vi. 12; and (in reference 


as Op- 


ff 


to the Crucifixion especially, as 
in this passage) Luke xxii. 53, 
“ When I was daily with you in 
the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me; but this is 
your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness.” For their ignorance comp. 
Luke xxiii. 34, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what 
they do.” For the same thought 
of the ignorance of the evil spirits 
in regard to the Crucifixion, car- 
ried out to a fanciful excess, yet 
still from its early date illustrating 
this passage, see Ign.ad Eph. e. 19, 
kat éXaQe roy &pyovra rov aiwvoc 
ToUTOU y mapBevia Mapiac kal 6 To- 
KETO abrnc bpoiwe Kal 6 Savaroc 
TOU kuplou, Tpia pvorijpia Kpavyne, 
are a év Hovxig Seod ExpaxOn. > 
The words xiproy rae ddéne seem 
to be used with reference to ddéav: 
“ Him who alone was sovereign 
Lord of that glory,” like apxnyoc 
the Gwne, Acts ii. 15; apxnyoc 
THe awrroiac, Heb. ii. 10. doéne 
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the Lord of glory); but as it is written, “ "what eye saw 


not’, nor ear heard, 


neither ° entered 


into the heart of 


man, *what great things’ God "prepared for them that love 


Him.” 


here, as dofav in 7, is used per- 
haps with special reference to the 
shame of the Cross. 

9. adda. “ Nay, rather ;” the 
opposition to ovdeic Eyvwkev being 
first brought forward in jyiv oé, 
verse 10. 

ka0wc yéyparra. These words 
imply that the quotation which 
follows is from the Old Testament, 
There is no instance of any apo- 
cryphal book (as in Jude 9, 14) 
being introduced by this formula. 
And, in fact, it seems to be taken 
from Isaiah Ixiv. 4 (LXX.) azo 
TOU aiwrvoe OvK HKOVTapEY, OVE oF 
OpOadpot huwy eidoy Ody mrijy 
gov Kal Ta Epya cov, a ToLoec 
ToOlc UTopevovoy éXeov, slightly 
coloured by the recollection of 
Isa. li, 15 (LXX.) otc otk ay- 
nyyéAn .... OWorvrat, Kal ot ovK 
akyKkoaoe ourvyoovor, and Ixy. 17 
(LXX.) éora yup 6 ovpavoc Kat- 
VOC, KeT.A. Kal OU ph prncdoor TOV 
Tporepwr, ovde Ov pn) EtédOn auT@v 
émt tiv Kkapdiay. The variation 
from the original text is not es- 
sentially ereater than in other 
quotations, e. g. that in 1. 19, 20, 
Troms tsa, XIX. 14 < SKIN. 1S 5 
and it is apparently quoted as 
such in Clem. Rom.i.c.34 (where 
see the annotations in Dr. Jacob- 
son’s edition). 

It is therefore singular that the 
Fathers generally held that it 
was taken, either (as Chrysostom, 


E 4 


But unto us God "revealed them by the Spirit: 


for 


Theodoret, Theophylact) from 
some lost prophet, or (as Origen) 
from an apocryphal work called 
The Revelation of Elijah (Fabri- 
cius, Cod. Apoc. Vet. Test. i. 1077). 
This agrees with the vehemence 
with which Hegesippus (in a 
fragment preserved in Photius, 
Bib. Cod. 232) appears to re- 
pudiate these words altogether. 
He charges with “ lying and vain 
speaking those who use this lan- 
guage (rove ratra gapévovc), as 
contradictory both to the Scrip- 
tures generally and to our Lord’s 
speech, ‘Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for 
they hear.’” 

The words, both in the original 
context of Isa. lxiv. 4, and in their 
position here, refer not (as they 
are usually applied in quotations) 
to a future state, but (as is im- 
plied in the passage just quoted 
from Hegesippus) to the spiritual 
blessedness or glory which is to 
be attained in the present life by 
believers, and which the Apostle 
proceeds to explain in the next 
verses. 

10. fyiy dé, “to us,” i.e. be- 
lievers generally, but with a spe- 
cial reference to himself. The 
quotation is left unfinished, and 
ae resumes the antithesis to ver. 





“'The rulers knew.neot ; but ¢éo 
He God revealed it, 78 
amexaduwe, “reve by spi- 
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the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For ‘who of men’ knoweth the things of a man, save the spi- 
rit of man which is in him? even so ‘also the things of God 
knoweth no ‘one but the Spirit of God. *But we "received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that 


ritual insight into things invisi- 
ble ;” as in 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

10— 16. “This is so: (1) Be- 
cause the Spirit alone can give 
this insight (10, 11); (2) Because 
we have received this Spirit 
(12—16).” 

10. The “Spirit” is spoken of, 
in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, Job xxxii. 
8: in Psalm cxxxix. 7 it is the 
penetrating glance of the Divine 
knowledge. 

épevva, “knows through deep 
inquiry,” Rom. viii. 27; Psalm 
CxXxxix, 1. 

va (a0n, “the profoundest se- 
erets of God, whether of His 
acts or of His nature.” Comp. 
ra Babéa rov Sarava, Rev. ii. 24. 

For the general sense, com- 
pare Matt. xi. 25—27, “I thank 
Thee. . . because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes....no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father: neither 
knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal Him.” 

ll. “It is an inward, not an 
outward vision.” The very word 
mvevpa(spirit) implies, when used 
of God, the same consciousness of 
things divine which, when used 


of man, it implies with regard to 
things human. For a similar 
comparison of the human and 
divine Spirit, see Rom. viii. 16, 
26. 

TO mvevpa Tov Jeov is not the 
Spirit in the Divine nature as 
strictly opposed to the spirit in 
human nature (which would have 
been expressed by ro wv. r. 3. rd 
év avro,as before, ro rv. rov avo. 
70 év avT»), but in the more gene- 
ral sense required by the context 
of the whole passage : “The Spirit 
of God, whether in the Godhead 
or residing in man, is the true 
bond between God and mar.” 

oldev and éyvwkey may be 
slightly distinguished, as in their 
similar juxtaposition, John xxi. 
17 ; oidey being the more obvious 
apprehension, as by the senses, 
éyvwkey the more subtle, as by 
the mind. (See 2 Cor. v. 16.) 

12. This communication of the 
Spirit is now expressed more de- 
finitely in the words ro &k« row 
Seov. 

Hecc, AS In verse 10, is “ be- 
lievers generally, but specially 
the Apostle,” i. e. he conceives 
of the experience of other Chris- 
tians through his own, as in Rom. 
vii. 7—25. 

TO mvEvpLA TEV KUGpOV. 


ihe 
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> avakpiver mev Tara. © youv xpiaTov. 


we might know the things that are freely given to us of God; 
13 which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the "Spirit teacheth; "inter- 
14 preting spiritual things *to spiritual "men. * Now the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they . 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because ~~ 
15 they are spiritually "judged of’. But he that is spiritual "judgeth 
16 of’ all things, yet he himself is "judged of by’ no man. For 
“who *knoweth the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 


Him?” 


spirit of mere human wisdom.” 
Kdopoc, the world, not as in op- 
position to God, but only as alien- 
ated from Him. 

Ta yxapiobevTa = doa jroipa- 
sev, in verse 9, “the glory and 
blessedness of Christians ;” per- 
haps with a slight allusion to the 
Xapiopara. 

13. Here he returns more di- 
rectly to the subject of wisdom, 
from which, in 8—12, he had 
slightly digressed, recalled by 
TO mvevpa Tov Kéopov: “As our 
wisdom is not of this world, so 
neither is our manner of com- 
municating it. Our very lan- 
guage is the immediate result of 
our spiritual insight.” Comp. dép- 
puta pypara & ovK ébdy avOparw 
Aadijoat, 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

ovykpivovrec (not “ comparing,” 
but) “interpreting and explain- 
ing” (asin LXX. Gen. xl. 8, 16; 
xli. 15; Daniel v. 12, 15, 26). 


But we have the mind of 4the Lord’. 


mTvevparikoic may be either neuter, 
“ by spiritual things,” or mascu- 
line, “ to spiritual men.” Pro- 
bably the latter, as in Gen. xli. 
12, cuvéxpivey fyiy, “he inter- 
preted to us.” 

14. “ But from its being spi- 
ritual, the natural man cannot 
receive it, as he has no spiritual 
insight.” 

Wuxicoc, “man without com- 
munion with God.” See, for 
the threefold division of zvedpa, 
ux, and cdma, 1 Thess. v. 23. 

avaxpivera, “judged of.” See 
iv. 34, 

15. “ The spiritual man has a 
new faculty by which he judges 
all, but cannot be judged by any 
who have it not. He understands 
the language in which other men 
speak, but they understand not 
the language in which he speaks.” 

16. “No one can judge him, 
for he has the Spirit of God, and 
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> capKikots, 
4 Kad Sixooracta: after Epis. 


1 wut And J, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
2 spiritual, but as unto Mleshly —as unto babes in Christ. I 
Fgave you milk, not meat ; for hitherto ye were not able to 


3 bear it. 


Neither yet now are ye able; for ye are yet carnal. 


For whereas there is among you envying, and strife, °* are 


no one can instruct the Spirit 
of God.” The quotation is from 
Isaiah xl. 13. The Apostle re- 
gards vouc as identical with rvev- 
pa, and uses it here, from its be- 
ing the word used in the LXX. 
where it is, in fact, a translation 
of 57. 

ovpbieaZery is the common word 
in the LXX. for “ instruct.” 

The readings of xvpéov (in B. D.! 
F.G.) and ypiorot (in A.C.) are 
almost equally balanced. If the 
latter, the variation of the word, 
where the sense is the same, is 
quite after the Apostle’s man- 
ner, as in ii, 11, and 2 Cor. v. 16 
(cidapev and éyvocaper) ; 2 Cor. 
x. 1, 2 (wapacadé and d€opiate). 


TI. 1. cya, as in ii. 1 : “ What 
IT have just been saying was ex- 
emplified in our practice,” the 
connexion being, that, as he had 
not been able to preach the Gospel 
in the words of human wisdom, 
because it was not in himself or 
in the Gospel, so he had not been 
able to preach it to them in its 
divine wisdom, because they, not 
having the spiritual faculty, were 
not fit to receive it. 

cupkévote, a stronger expression 
for Wuxtkoic. 


In verse J, A. B. C.! D.! read 
capkivorc. In verse 3, D.! F. G. 
read capxivo, and A. B. C. D. E. 
J. capxexoi. If there be a dis- 
tinction intended between the 
two, it must be that capxivoc ex- 
presses the nature, and capxicdg 
the character. But this is too 
refined for the Apostle’s mode of 
argument; and it therefore seems 
most natural to suppose that here, 
as in Rom. vii.14 ; Heb. vii. 16 
(Lachmann), odpxevoc is merely 
the classical correction for the 
Hellenistic capkccde. 

vyriowe, opposed to reAkforc, In 
ii.6. The word vijrwoec, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, the figure of 
“ infancy,” is never used by St. 
Paul in a good sense. Comp. 
Gal. iv. 3; Eph. iv. 14. 

2. yada. The figure of “ milk,” 
which is naturally suggested by 
vyriote, is common in Rabbinical 
phraseology for instruction to 
beginners, who are called “ suck- 
lings,” nipiom. See Lightf. ad 
loc. and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2. 
Heb. v.13. 

fodpa, “solid food ” = orepen 
zpooy in Heb. v. 12. The verb is 
easily supplied from ézdérica. 

3. dxov, “since,” as in old 
English “ where ” for “ whereas.” 
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® ovx) caprixol for ovk uvOpwrol. 


4ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while one saith, J am 
of Paul; and another, Jam of Apollos; are ye not *men? 


4, avOpwro,“ mere men.” Com- oy in verse 3; ix. 8; xv. 32; 
pare the expression kara dvOpw- Rom, iii, 5; Gal. i. 11; iii. 15. 


PaRAPHRASE oF Cuap. II. 6—IIL. 4. 


Whilst, however, I disclaim any support from mere human wis- 
dom, there is a wisdom which I might have declared to you 
had you been fit to receive it; a wisdom which has for ages 
been concealed, and which is even now concealed, from those 
who sway the destinies of this lower world, but which was for 
ages designed in the counsels of God for the glory of true be- 
lievers,—a glory unknown to those who in the pride of human 
power devoted to a shameful death Him who was the Lord of 
Glory, unfathomable by any human sense or imagination, but 
now revealed to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, 
whereby alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries 
of which none else is or can be conscious. 

And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also is 
the manner of communicating it; there is a divine language 
which is known to those who have received the new spiritual 
faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those who are 
guided only by their natural human intellects. This also was 
exemplified in my own conduct to you ; for this is the reason 
why I was unable to speak to you on more exalted subjects: 
tt was impossible to introduce them into a sphere of jarring 
passions and factions which stunt the growth of the spiritual 
Saculty within you. © 
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j 
V 
Ture ApostLe’s VIEW OF SPIRITUAL WISDOM. 


In considering what was the human wisdom which in this and 
the previous section is disparaged by the Apostle, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it was not the highest, but the 
lowest, form of intellectual eminence with which he was im- 
mediately confronted: not the vigorous and lofty aspirations of 
Aristotle and Plato, but the hollow and worn out sophistries of 
Opposition the last days of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, although 
a aeeee a different turn would doubtless have been given to 
Religion. the whole argument, if St. Paul had written in the 
better days of Greece, if the living power of the Gospel had 
been met, not by a dead form, but by a power which, though 
of lower origin, and moving in a different sphere, was still 
living like itself, the general truth here urged remains the 
same. It is not by intellectual, but by moral and spiritual 
excellence, that the victories of the Gospel have been achieved ; 
Religion is not Philosophy ; Christianity is a religion, not of 
Exaltation, but of Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of Christianity 
Spiritual are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes to show that 
Wisdom. there is in Christianity an element which, though not 
itself intellectual, is analogous to that by which intellectual 
wants are gratified; as though he had said, “ Although the 
Christian lives in a world of his own, yet in that world he is 
independent of all beside (what the Greek philosophers would 
have called adrapxns), and the higher he rises in that world, 
the more fully his Christian stature is developed, he will find 
every craving of his nature the more completely satisfied.” This 
element of Christianity he here introduces under the names of 
“ wisdom” (copia), “ the Spirit” (ro rvedua), and (in speaking 
of his relation to the Corinthian Church) “solid food” (Spapa), 
as distinct from. “ milk” (yada), by which they had been ac- 
tually fed. Taking into comparison the other passages (John iii. 
12; xvi. 12; Heb. vi. 1), where a similar contrast is drawn 
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between the higher and lower stages of Christian progress, the 
following seem the natural results of his language : — 

It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or doctrines, 
such as his view of righteousness by faith, or of our Lord’s 
nature. There was no practical occasion for the introduction of 
these to the Corinthian Church, and without some such practical 
occasion it would be against his manner to insist upon them. 
So far as there was any occasion for them, he does not scru~ 
ple to mention them in this very Epistle, i. 30; v. 7; vi. 11; 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the Factions (iii. 1—5) which 
would of necessity have incapacitated them from receiving 
truths of this kind. Nor does there appear any reason for 
applying the name of “ wisdom” to these truths more than to 
others which in this Hpistle are unfolded at length, e. ¢. those 
which are discussed from the 12th to the 15th chapters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural meaning of 
the words is to be found in the deep spiritual intui- |... 
tions which have always been regarded as the high- of moral 
est privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which ""™ 
were possessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts. 
«« A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell,” is 
one of the many sayings of this kind which abound in the 
celebrated work on ** The Imitation of Christ ;” the “ beatific 
vision” has always been regarded by theologians as the con- 
summation both of our intellectual and moral perfection; and 
the analogy which is here drawn between the perceptions of 
the human intellect and the perceptions of the enlightened 
spirit might be illustrated abundantly from the biographies 
and the devotions of good men in all ages. What this was in 
its highest, or at least in its most extraordinary, form in the 
Apostolical age, may be seen in the account of St. Paul’s own 
rapture in 2 Cor. xii, 1—4, or of St. John in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. i. 10; iv. 2), where the Apostles are described as being 
literally “ caught by the spirit” into another world, and hearing 
and seeing things beyond the power of man to conceive or to 
utter. What it was in its more ordinary form may be seen in 
the whole atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in 
the connexion between Love and Knowledge which pervades 
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it throughout, and which is remarkably illustrated by St. Paul’s 
description of Love in this Epistle (xiii. 8—12). See also Rom. 
xi. 33, 34; Eph. 1. 8, 17, 18. 

This use of the passage also accords with the special words 
employed. The phrase “ wisdom,” although suggested 


Connexion ; 
of in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly 
“ Bong philosophy which he had been disparaging, derives 
and its religious sense chiefly from the constant use of 


the word in The Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where 
it is applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological 
or natural, but to a deeper practical insight into moral truth. 
This general sense is further limited in this passage by the 
indication of its subject, namely, the “ glory” or blessedness of 
Christians, which in verses 8—10 assumes such a prominence as 
to be almost identified with the “ wisdom” itself that seeks it. 
And the faculty, the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, 
is described emphatically as “ spiritual,” — ‘the spirit.” The 
word is chosen partly from the frequent use of the phrase both 
in Greek and Hebrew, to express the intellect',— chiefly as 
expressive of a direct connexion with God. It is the “ inspira- 
tion” which in Scripture is ascribed to every mental gift ?, but 
which is specially applicable to the frame of mind which (to use 
the modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) 
“‘ breathes the atmosphere ” of Heaven. 

This same sense also agrees with the general context and 
The, ABH occasion. When the Apostle says, “ But to us God 
stle’s revealed it by His Spirit,” the use of the first person, 
example. here as elsewhere, indicates that, though speaking of 
believers generally, he especially refers to his own experience. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisikle, was always present with him, and 
never more so than at the period of these two Epistles.* And 
this tendency to dwell on the inward, as distinct from the out- 
ward blessings of the Gospel, —on the things which “ eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard,” as distinguished from the things which 


1 See especially ii. 11, 16 ; and Gesenius in voce M1), 3. ¢. d. 
2 See Exod. xxxi. 3; Job xxxii. 8, &e. 
$ See xiv. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 1—4. 
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the eyes of the first Apostles had seen and their ears had 
heard,—was a peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, noticed even 
by his adversaries, and apparently attacked by them on the 
ground of the expressions used in this very passage.! 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the Apostle 
himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 

The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had no 
especial need, nor, if they had, was there any especial us yO, 
impediment to their reception, of new intellectual of the Go- 
truths. But a higher consciousness of the Divine pre- "™t*"* 
sence ; a knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted 
and grounded in love; an insight into the spiritual world, 
— were gifts which on the one hand the Apostle might well long 
to give them, and which were yet on the other most alien to 
their state of faction and bitterness. How could they, who were 
absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into the atmo- 
sphere of peace which surrounds the throne of God? How could 
they who were for ever insisting on particular names and party 
watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is lost in the sense 
of communion with Christ ? Controversy and party-spirit may 
sharpen the natural faculties of shrewdness and disputation ; 
but few sins more dim the spiritual faculty by which alone all 
things are rightly judged. These disputes and rivalries were 
“of the flesh” (capsixov), no less than the sensual passions 
which are commonly so classed; and if so, they have no place 
in heaven, they are directly opposed to “ the Spirit.” 


1 See notes to the Introduction to Second Epistle, sub finem. 
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AWhat then is “Apollos? and *what is “Paul? ° Minis- 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to “each 


one’. J "planted, Apollos 


watered, but 


the 


God gave 


increase; so "that neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 


5. From the general tone of 
what follows it seems (6—15) 
that even in the preceding verses 
(iii. 1—4) there was something 
of anapology for himself ; as if the 
Corinthians, or at least the party 
of Apollos, had said, “ Apollos 
has led us on from these simple 
beginnings; yow have done no- 
thing for us, except laying the 
foundation.” To which he an- 
swers, (1) In iii. 1—4, “I could 
not do anything more, because of 
your own incapacity.” (2) In iii. 
5—9, “We are all insignificant 
in God’s sight; both he who lays 
the foundation and he who builds 
upon it.” (3) Iniii. 10O—15, “At 
the same time, the great work is 
done by him who lays the found- 
ation: though the superstructure 
may be very imperfect.” 

ri ovv ’AmoA\Nwc; “ What is 
Apollos, or Paul (for once I re- 
cognise your party names)? Mere 
instruments (didcovo.), through 
whom you were converted” (ém- 
orevoare, as in Rom. xiii. 11). ‘The 
difference of the reading of the 
more ancient MSS. from the Rec. 
Text is here remarkable, (1) as 


more abrupt and startling—-vré for 
ric, and add’ 7) omitted: (2) as 
giving the true order of the names 
—‘“ Apollos and Paul” (Apollos 
being evidently the prominent 
name here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen- 
sures); whilst later MSS. have 
inverted the order, to give to the 
name of Paul its usual and na- 
tural preeminence. 

kat exact» x7. “ And only 
with the powers which their 
Master (6 kvpiuc, compare Rom. 
xii. 5) distributed to each of the 
teachers.” Compare Rom, xii. 3. 
EKdOTW WC O JEdC EpeEpice. 

kat=Kai ravra. “And this too.” 

6. épvrevoa — érorvoe. 
contrast agrees with the history 
in Acts xviii. 27—xix. 1, where 
the influence of Apollos at Co- 
rinth is spoken of as distinct from, 
and subsequent to, that of Paul. 
This is strangely paraphrased by 
some of the Fathers, “ Ego cate- 
chumenum feci— Apollo baptiza- 
vit.” See Optatus De Chrism. 
Donatist. Book y. p. 90. 

7. 7, “anything great.” Com- 
pare Gal. ii. 6. 
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he that watereth ; but “he that giveth the increase, even God”. 
s Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one, and 
“each one shall receive his own reward according to his own 
9labour. For we are "God’s fellow-labourers’: tGod’s hus- 
10 bandry, God’s building are ye’. According to the grace of 
God. which ‘was given unto me, as a wise niastectuilder I 
‘Alaid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But 
1llet ‘each one look’ how he buildeth thereon. For other 


8. Ajpierar, i.e. “not from to éxdorw... Edwkey ind. Com- 
man, but from God, who can pare Rom. xii. 3. 
judge of the value of each man’s apxiexTwv, “master of the 
labour ;” the germ of iv. 1—5. works.” 
: 9. The position of Sod shows copoc, “as a ‘skilful’ or ‘cle- 
that it is emphatic all through ver’ architect.” Compare Ex. 
this verse. EXKV. 20, (SO jmxocvay TF (LXE); 


yap gives the reason for év. so Ecclus. XXXVili. 31: Exaoroe Ev 
“Their object is the same 7@ ipyy copiserat, ‘The words 
(though their modes of working copoc apxirextwy occur in Isa, iii. 
are different), for itis God who 3 (LXX.). 
is our fellow-labourer —it is God éxaotoc «tA. The general 
who is your husbandman and _ character of the warning implies 
householder, and therefore they the same wide participation in the 
cannot be set against each duties of teaching, as is implied 


other.” in the state of the Corinthian 


éoper, “the teachers,” éore, “the Church indicated in chapter xii. 


taught.” For the Apostle’s claim to have / 


yewpywrv, “a field” = arvum. founded their Church, compare 
The word occurs only in this iv.15: “JZ begot you.” 
A place in the N. T. Probably Sepéduoy yap. The connexion 
- from this metaphor arose thefre- is: “Let every one take heed 
quency of “Georgius,” “George,” how he builds a superstructure ; 
as a Christian name. for the foundation has been laid 
With oixodouy the figure is once only for all, by me; the 
‘changed from a field toa house superstructure is now the sole 
‘4 —from agriculture to architec- task that remains.” 


ture, in order to bring out more moc, “with what materials” 
clearly the difference between the (see verse 12). 
various kinds of work. érouxocopmet. oixodopety in the 
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foundation can no ‘one lay than that *lies there’, which is 


tAChrist Jesus’. 


But if any ‘one build upon *the foundation 


gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, Teach one’s 


Grork twill be made manifest: 


“advancement” or development 
of the moral character. In this 
place, as in viii. 10, it is used 
in a bad, or at least a neutral 
sense. 

11. Sepédvoy, se. ACBov (mascu- 
line in Hellenistic Greek). 

mapa, “beyond,” or “ besides ” 
(asin Romaic for the compara- 
tive). Christ Jesus, i. ef nat 
any theory concerning Christ, but 
Christ Himself” (as in ii. 2): 
hence the name at full length: 


- “the Historical Person of Christ, 


the one unchangeable element of 
Christianity” (DeWette). Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 8: “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” 

For the metaphor, compare 
Matthew xxi. 42; Ephes. ii. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 6 (“the chief corner- 
stone ”). ; 

12. The metaphor here passes 
on to the building of different 
edifices on the same foundation. 
“ There may either be a palace 
or a hovel.” 

xpuady x. 7. Compare the 
“gold, silver, and stone” of the 
Athenian Parthenon in Acts 
xvi. 29, 

AiBove Tysiove may be “costly 
marbles ;” but more probably 
“jewels,” as in Rev. xxi. 19. 

Ev\a, “boards or posts” 
the walls. 


for 


for the day ‘will declare it, 


xdproc, “dried grass,” for the 
interstices in the mud walls. 

kahapn, “straw” for the thatch- 
ed roof. See Suidas in voce. 

As the “wisdom of the full- 
grown” in ii. 6—ili. 4, was spi- 
ritual, not intellectual, insight, 
so here the succeeding verses 
(14—18), show that the super- 
structure is moral, not theoretical, 
advancement. “Some say that 
these words are spoken in refer- 
ence to doctrines; to me, however, 
it appears that he speaks con- 
cerning practical virtue and vice, 
and that he is preparing for the 


accusation of the incestuous per-- 


son. Of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, he speaks on the one hand 
as the emblems of virtue; of wood, 
hay, stubble as the opposites of 
virtue, for which hath been pre- 
pared the fire of hell.” (Theo- 
doret.) 

13—15. “ The nature of every 
one’s work or superstructure shall 
sooner or later be known; for 
the Great Day of the Lord is at 
hand, which shall dawn in a flood 
of fire. The house of gold and 
silver shall be lit up by its daz- 
zling brillianey; but the house 
of wood and thatch shall be burnt 
up. And not only so, but, whereas 
the builder whose work can en- 
dure this trial shall be rewarded, 
the builder whose house is con- 


14 one’s’ work of what sort it is. 
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because it "is revealed in’ fire; and the fire “will prove each 


If any ‘one’s work abide 


which he "built thereon, he shall receive-a reward: if any 


sumed will lose his reward, having 
nothing to show ; and though he 
himself, as having built on the 
true foundation, will 
be saved, yet he will 
come out singed and 
scorched as by an escape out 
of a burning ruin.” Although 
the argument is passing into a 
more general application, yet 
the thought of the teachers is 
still predominant ; and the point 
on which he insists is, that if bad 
moral consequences are, through 
the means of. their instruction, 
developed from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which he 
had taught; their instruction, so 
far from deserving to be highly 
prized, will by God’s judgment 
be condemned as worthless, and 
they themselves will escape that 
judgment with difficulty. It is 
possible that this whole image, as 
addressed to the Corinthians, may 
have been ‘suggested, or illus- 
trated, by the conflagration of 
Corinth under Mummius; the 
stately temples standing amidst 
the universal destruction of the 
meaner buildings. (See Paus. 
Corinth. passim.) 

zpyor in later Greek, and in ar- 
chitectural language, is used for 
a building, like “opera” in Latin. 
1 Esdr. vi. 10: ra Epya raira 
Seuewoire. Herodian, Hist. i.: 
m\etoTa Kat Ka\doTa Epya THC 
TOAEWE KATEKAN. 


“ Saved as 
by fire.” 


F 


 pepa, “the Day of the 
Coming of the Lord.” See Heb. 
x. 25; Rom. xiii. 12, in which 
last passage, as here, there is im- 
plied the dawn of light after the 
long night of this mortal life. 
Possibly the idea of “judgment,” 
as in iv. 3, is mixed up with it. 
Possibly also, the idea of the mere 
lapse of time, like “longa dies ” 
in Latin. (See Grotius ad loc.) 

Compare Malachi iii. 1, 2, 
3; iv. 1: “The Lord shall sud- 
denly come to His Temple..... 
But who may abide the day of 
His coming? .... for He is like 
a refiner’s fire .... and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi. Be- 
hold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that do 
wickedly shall be stubble («a- 
Aapn).” And although not ex- 
pressiy stated, it is implied that 
the day is near, as a trial which 
would sweep away the very fa- 
bric which was reared before 
their eyes. 

Also it may be, “ the full day- 
light shall show it;” like the 
French expression “en plein 
jour.” (See notes to iv. 3.) 

amroxadvrrerat, “the Day is to 
be revealed” (the “prasens fu- 
turascens,” as in Matt. xxv. 13, 
31, &c.; John xxi. 22, 23). 

év mupi, i.e. according to the 
usual image under which the 
Last Day is represented; coming, 
not with the dawn of a common 
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rone’s work be burned, he ‘will suffer loss, but he himself 


shall be saved,— yet so ‘as through’ fire. 


Know ye not that 


ye are ‘God’s temple’, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 


morning, but in a blaze of fire, in 
the midst of which Christ Himself 
shall appear. (2 Thess.i. 8 ; ii. 8.) 

karaxayjoerat, Hellenistic for the 
Attie caraxav0ijoerat 

LnprwOijcera [roy puoOdr], “he 
shall lose his reward,” not “shall 
be punished.” 

avroc 6€ cwOioera. The same 
fire which throws a halo of 
glory round the good (iv. 5; 
Matt. xiii. 48; Rev. xxi. 24; Judg. 
v. 31; Dan. xii. 3), and destroys 
the bad (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. 
xviii. 8; xx. 9), also purifies the 
imperfect. The personal faith 
of the teacher saves himself from 
destruction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering—in this 
instance, of seeing his work de- 
stroyed and his labour lost—as a 
merchant who escapes from ship- 
wreck, but at the cost of his pro- 
perty. Compare the fire in Dan. 
iii. 22, which, whilst it burnt 
the executioners, was to the three 
children “as it had been a moist 
whistling wind” (Song of the 
Three Children, 27). 

Compare the “ baptism of fire,” 
in Matt, ili. 11, 12, which supplies 
the same images of illumination, 
destruction, and purification ; and 
the “salting with fire,” in Mark 
ix. 49, both for preservation and 
destruction. At the same time, 
although the passage naturally 
suggests the idea of purification, 
or of suffering, the primary idea 
is simply that of a difficult escape. 

we expresses that the Apostle 
is speaking metaphorically, 


dua tupdc, “through the midst 
of the fire ;” apparently a pro- 
verbial expression in Hebraistic 
Greek, like “prope ambustus 
evaserat,” Liv. xx. 85. See Zech. 
iii.2; Amos iv.11 (both ék zupéc) 
Ps. lvii. 4 (decd Tupdc). &k TUPOS 
cwoev, Artemid. Oneiroce. i. 50; 
Aristid. in Apoll. p. 26. For a 
similar confusion of the two 
meanings of dca, see 1 Pet. ii. 20: 
Ove cwOnoay bv vodaroc. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each generally 
received in its time, and now 
rejected. First, that of Chryso- 
stom, Gicumenius, and Theophy- 
lact; that ‘‘ the false teacher shall 
be preserved in the fire of hell 
for ever,”—which is equally con- 
demned by the words and by the 
spirit of the Apostle. Secondly, 
the opinion of many Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, that it alludes to 
the fire of purgatory. But this ar- 
gument is contrary to the whole 
context, which represents the 
salvation as taking place at the 
same moment as the conflagra- 
tion and the coming of the day of 
the Lord. It will probably be no 
longer used even in controversy, 
since its formal condemnation by 
the great Roman Catholic com- 
mentator Estius. 

16. He here returns to the 
general argument against party- 
spirit, and thus passes from the 
image of a building in progress 
to the image of a building com- 
pleted, and from the image of a 
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If any ‘one destroys’ the temple of God, him ‘will God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, which ye are. 

Let no ‘one deceive himself: if any one ‘seemeth to be wise 
among you’ in this ‘age, let him become a fool, that he may 


building generally to that of the 
Temple in particular, as in Eph. 
ii. 20, 21. 

vadc Seov is not “a Temple,” 
as if one out of many, but “God’s 
Temple,” presented in every por- 
tion of the Christian society. 
Under this more definite figure 
he continues to insist on the dan- 
ger incurred by those who cor- 
rupted the Christian society by 
their false teaching, and, having 
before said that such a one would 
escape with loss and difficulty, he 
here goes a step farther, and 
speaks only of the punishment, 
without speaking of the escape. 

~0eipey in the LXX. and in 
the New Testament seems to 
have lost the sense of “defile,” 
and merely to retain that of 
“mar” or “destroy.” See the 
use of the word in Exod. x. 15; 
Isaiah xxiv. 3,4. It is not the 
word usually employed for divine 
judgments, but is here adopted 
for the sake of describing the 
punishment by the same word as 
the offence: “God requites like 
with like.” Comp. Acts xxiii. 
2, 3: “ Ananias commanded to 
smite (ré7rety) him on the mouth. 
Then Paul said unto him, God 
shall smite (rurrev pédXex) thee, 
thou whited wall.” 

The Authorised Version, fol- 


lowing theVulgate(violaverit . . 
disperdet), has used two different 
words in the translation for the 
one word of the original. 

17. The image of the Temple, 
—even the etymology of the 
Greek word (vade, vaiery)—leads 
him to the indwelling presence of 
the Spirit of God. 

olziwvéc refers not to vaoc, but 
to aye, “ and ye are holy.” 

18. He now returns to the ge- 
neral subject begun in verse 6, 
dropping any particular refer- 
ence to the difference between 
the foundation and the super- 
structure — between himself and 
Apollos (iv. 6), — and condemn- 
ing generally the tendency to 
magnify one teacher above an- 
other for his intellectual gifts, on 
the ground, 

(1) That rhetorical gifts are in 
themselves worthless (18—21) ; 

(2) That the differences cre- 
ated by these gifts amongst the 
teachers, are much less than 
what they have in common (21 
—23); 

(3) That God alone can judge 
who is worthy of true approba- 
tion (iv. 1—5). 

pndsic eavtoy ésarararw, “ let 
not any one deceive himself by 
too high expectations of himself,” 
referring to doxet. 
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19 "become wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. For it is written, “ He "that taketh’ the wise in their ° 
20 craftiness.” And again, “the Lord knoweth the thoughts of 


— 


21 the wise, that they are vain.” Therefore let no ‘one boast in 


19. For aiey and KOT LLOC, see 
on i. 20. 

rapa to Yeo, “in God’s judg- 
ment.” Compare Rom. ii. 13. 

The quotation seems to be from 
Job v. 13 (LXX): i) Karada p- 
Bavwv copove év TH ppovhcer. It 
is remarkable, (1) as being the 
only reference to the Book of 
Job which the New Testament 
contains, with the exception of 
the historical allusion in James 
v. 11; (2) as being taken from 
the speeches, not of Job, but of 
Eliphaz; and (3) as being so 
altered as to be barely recognisa- 
ble: dpacadpevoc (possibly a pro- 
vincialism) is substituted for ca- 
radapPavwr, as a stronger and 
livelier expression (“ grasping ” 
or “ catching with the hand ;” so 
eX Psa. 12s Levi 2 ay. 
12; and so Herod. iii. 13; Jos. 
B. J. II. viii. 6; Dionys. Ant. 
ix. 21), and zavovpyig for gpo- 
vijoet, Which gives the passage a 
darker meaning (see Arist. Eth. 
vi. 12,§ 9, where the two words 
are opposed as the worse and bet- 
ter forms of wisdom). 

év 7H Tavoupyia, i. e. either, (1) 
“by means of their own crafti- 
ness;” or, (2) “in the midst of it.” 

20. From Ps. xciv. 11; lite- 
rally from the LXX. (xciii.) ex- 
cept in the substitution of copay 
for the original avOperwr. But 


there seems to be a reminiscence 
of the original in the next words, 
év avOpwroe, ‘in mere men.” 
Compare the note on verse 4. 
21—23. ravra yup tpor. Both 
words are emphatic: “All things 
“ All things ”— not are yours.” 
merely this or that teacher, but 
all of them alike, — “ exist not 
for their own power or glory, 
but for the sake of you their 
disciples.” The Church was 
not made for the teachers, but 
the teachers for the Church; 
Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, each 
with their different gifts, strongly ° 
contrasted as they are, are yet 
united by being your common 
property.” This was all that 
the argument required; but he 
is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges of 
Christians come before him 
(see Rom. viii. 38; xi. 33), to 
dilate onthe whole range of 
God’s gifts to them. And, .as 
the idea of the teachers breaks 
itself up for the sake of greater 
vividness into the several parts 
of Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, so 
also the idea of the world is ex- 
pandéd to its utmost extent, not 
merely in the lower sense of 
worldly greatness (19, 20) which 
had suggested the word in this 
place, but in the sense of the 
whole created universe, and as 
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® Add éctiv. 


22men: for all things are your’s, whether Paul or Apollos or 
Kephas, or the world or life or death, or things present or 
23 things to come,—all are your’s, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 


1is God’s. 


growing out of this, or contained 
in it, the utmost contrasts which 
imagination can suggest, whether 
in life or death — in the present 
or the future state of existence. 
* All this is yours; but then” 
—(partly as a warning to the 
taught as well as the teachers, 
partly from the natural impe- 
tus, as it were, of the sentence, 
which bears him up to the high- 
est sphere of human thought)— 
“remember that this vast con- 
catenation of the universe does 
not end here. Even you, who 


‘are the lords of all creation, who 


form as it were the link between 
earth and heaven, yourselves are 
but part of that golden chain 
which must be followed up till it 
unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence of 
God Himself.” Thus he draws 
the twofold lesson, — “ You who 
are thus united with the highest 
objects in the universe must not 
degrade yourselves to become the 
followers of any but Christ. You, 
although the lords of all, are still 
the servants of Christ, as He also 
pleased not Himself, but did the 
will of His Father.” It is pos- 
sible that the last words, “ but 
Christ of God,” may have been 
inserted to obviate any exclusive 
inference which might have been 


Iv. *So let a man account of us, as ° ‘servants of 


drawn by the party “of Christ,” 
had he closed with the preceding 
words. But it may also be only 
the last result of the climax of 
his sentence (comp. xi. 3). 

IV. 1. To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme- 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (iii. 21— 
23; iv. 1—6a) to the Church ; 
partly (iii. 12—15; 18—20; iv. 
6b, 7, 8) to the teachers. “ The 
particular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in comparison 
with that Christianity which is 
possessed by all of you (ili. 22, 
23); you are to regard us not as 
superhuman (iii. 1g 21), but as 
subordinate to Christ ; as mere 
stewards, whose only business is 
to preach faithfully the secrets of 
God which have been intrusted 
to them 

ovrwe refers to wc. In classi- 
eal Greek it would be rovovrove, 
oloe Gy Elev UTNpETaL. 

Regie: os anyone’ 

r “man” in German). 

ixnpérac. More emphatic than 
dovdo, as expressing subordina- 
tion; being the word used in 
classical Greek for the inferi ior, 
as contrasted with the superior, 
magistrates (dpyovrec). Compare, 
for the general sense, Luke xxii. 


’ ike WN ; 


F4 


12 


FIRST EPISTLE: 


CHAP. IV. 2—6. 


purtrypioy Yeo 2*abde. Aowmov Cyreiras ev ToIg oixovopoig iva 
motos Tig copeby. Féuol OF cig EAdYIoTOY EoTy iva Kd Hwy 
avaxpi@ 7 vd avIowmivns iysoas* aA ode 2ULKUTOY OLYCL- ° 
xpivw 4(addty yap euauTe cUvoIon, AAA ox ev ToUTW dz0I- 


9 °O be. 


2 Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God “here. 
3 it is required in stewards, that "one be found faithful. 


Moreover 
But "to 


me it isa very small thing that I should be "judged by’ you, 


or by man’s “day: yea, I judge 


26; 2 Cor.i. 24; and the ideal of 
a Christian governor or teacher 
preserved in the Papal title “Ser- 
vus Servorum.” ‘The same sense 
is conveyed by the word écaxovor, 
in iii. 5. 

oixovdpovc. Compare verse 2, 
and ix. 16, 17 (oikovopiay weri- 
crevice); and for the general 
sense xv. 10: “Not I, but the 
grace of God ;” Luke xvii. 10: 
“ We are unprofitable servants ;” 
Acts iii, 12:-“ Why look ye 
upon us, as though by our own 
power?” 

pevorypia, “truths hidden once, 
but now revealed to Christ’s 
servants.” 

2. If éde (in A. B. C. D1. F. G. 
and most of the Versions) is pre- 
ferred to 0 dé, Nourdy has probably 
something of its modern Romaic 
sense of “therefore” (as in Acts 
xxvii. 20); and &de must be “in 
this matter” (as in Rev. xiii. 10, 
18; xiv. 12; xvii. 9). In his'se- 
cond edition Lachmann joins it 
to Oeov, in his first to Nord. 

tnretrac B. Cyreitre A. C. D. 
éarnre G. The confusion arises 
from the similarity of sound in 
Romaic between « and a 

“ All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise 
or blame us; only require us to 
be faithful.” 

3—5. The main point is to warn 


not mine own self (for 1 know 


them against being overhasty in 
their praise (see especially aN’ 
ovK Ev ToUTw Sedtkaiwpat, and Tore 
6 erawvoc); but the expressions 
Epot oe cic EXaytoTor, and ra KpyTTa 
Tov oxodrouvc, indicate that they 
were also to be warned (as be- 
fore in iii. 1—9), against dispa- 
raging Paul in comparison with 
the others. 

3. éuot de, (1) “to speak in 
my own person,” as li. 1; iii. 1; 
or, (2) “to speak for myself, 
whatever others may say.” 

iva dvaxp.0@ for avakpiOjvar, 
substitution of iva with the sub- 
junctive for the infinitive, as in 
the modern Romaic. 

avakpi0o, “judged of,” or “ in- 
quired into,” whether for blame 
or praise; see iii. 15, 16. 

avOpwrivnc iypépac, probably 
used in contradistinction to 
Hepa rou Kupiov, but also perhaps 
suggested by the use of ypépa, for 
* judgment,” according to the 
analogy of “ diem dicere” in La- , 
tin, “ days-man” for “ arbiter” 
in English, “dagh vaerden” and 
“daghen” to “summon,” in 
Dutch. As, however, there is no 
instance of this use in common 
Greek, Jerome (Qu. ad Algasiam, 
10) supposes it to be a Cilician 
provincialism. (See also note to 
iii. 13.) 


4. obey yap éuavT® obvowwa, “I 
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eTEO YX NRATIO sis epouuToy xal 


“AToAA OF buds, Iva ev jpiv wabyre Td wy Owtp a yéypa- 


® Lachm. ed. 1. ’AmoAA@v. 


> Smtp 6 yéypamTa. 


nothing ‘against myself, tyet not by this am I’ justified), but He 
5 that. judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts: and then shall "each one have this praise 


"from God. 


"Now these things, brethren, I “transferred in a figure’ to 
myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that tin us ye might learn’ 


know nothing within” or “against 
myself.” He speaks of himself 
in reference to his relations with 
the Corinthian Church. (The 
translation of the Auth. Version, 
“by myself,” is an obsolete, 
though still a provincial, form of 
speech for the same thought.) 

Compare 1 John iii. 20: “If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.” 

kupioc, i. e. “ Christ,” 
pears from the next verse. 

5. rére, “then, and not before, 
shall the due approbation be 
awarded.” 

0 exatvoc, “his own due praise.” 
Compare Rom. ii. 29. 

azo tov Oeov, “from God after 
the judgment of Christ.” 

6. perecxnparica, “I said all 
that I wished to say about the 
party leaders in the persons of 
myself and Apollos, in order to 
exemplify with less offence in 
the case of those parties what 
belongs equally to the party 
of Kephas; and in the case 
of Apollos and Paul themselves 
what may be said even with 


as ap- 


greater force of the subordinate 
leaders.” For similar instances 
of this “transferring ” see notes 
on ix. 20. 

év hptv, “in our examples.” 

TO pu) UTEP & yéyparrat. Great 
confusion prevails here in the 
MSS. (1) A.B. C. read a& D. 
ar. .G. (2) dpoveiy occurs 
in C. D%, E?. J. and most of the 
Versions, and is omitted in A. B. 
D!. El. F. G. and the Vulgate. (3) 
D. E. omit ph. (4) D'. reads év 
bpiv for év nuiv. (5) F.G. omit 
7d. & best suits the sense, which 
implies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general spirit 
of many passages. ¢poveiy is re- 
quired to complete the gramma- 
tical sentence, and probably was 
inserted to avoid the abruptness 
of the omission. The sense, there- 
fore, will be: “Learn that well- 
known lesson, not to go beyond 
what the Scriptures prescribe ” 
(like the classical proverb, ne quid 
nimis). 

The phrase yéypar7ac naturally 
points to such passages in the 
Old Testament as those quoted 
mi 19S 30's. mi. 19: 


~I 


ioe} 
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® Add ppoveiv. 


not to *be above "the things which are’ written, that no one 

° be puffed up for "the one against’ *the other’. For who 
maketh thee to differ from another? and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive ? ‘and if now’ thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou "boast, as if thou "didst not’? "Even now ye are 
full, "even now ye are rich, twithout us ye "reigned as kings’, 
and I would ° ye thad reigned’, that we also might reign with 


ig bmep TOU EvOG . . . KATA TOU 
érépov, “for the one of your two 
teachers against the other ;” al- 
luding to the reference just made 
to himself and Apollos. 

iva pn puaowvade. This and Gal. 
iv. 17 (iva Gndovre), are the only 
violations in the N. T. of the rule 
of Attic Greek, which requires 
a subjunctive with iva. 

8. He writes as if with the 
bitterness of feeling with which, 
from time to time, he contrasts 
his deserts and his fortune (cf. 
xy. 19); and as ifreminding them 
that those who were opposed to 
him need not take so much pains 
to disparage him, he was low 
enough already. 

Kexopespevoe .... emdourhoare. 
In his first edition, Lachmann 
gave additional liveliness to the 
sentence by an_ interrogative 
punctuation; and this at any 
rate is the sense of the clauses. 
“ Do you think you have already 
reached the end of your Christian 
career? Have you made every 


.advance which is possible in 


Christian knowledge?” (refer- 
ring to the boast of their oicodoph, 
or development, in ili, 8—10); 


éEaoitevoare; “ Are you indeed 
at the head of the Christian 
world — first in the glory of the 
Messiah’s kingdom?” (Com- 
pare i.2; xiv. 36.) For the me- 
taphor of wealth, comp. 2 Cor. 
vill. 9; Revelation ii. 9; iii. 
17; Matthew v. 3. For that 
of reigning, comp. vi. 2; Matt. 
xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; 2 Tim. 
tie li 

jon, “ even now,” indicates the 
extravagance of supposing that 
they had at that time grasped all 
the gifts which belonged only to 
the kingdom of Christ, not yet 
come. 

xXwpic huov points to the ab- 
surdity of their setting them- 
selves up above, or independently 
of, the Apostles. Compare the 
same thought in verse 15. 

ogedoy kK. T. %& ©“ your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.” Compare Gal. iv. 
17, 18: “They zealously affect 
you, but not well; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might 
affect them. But it is good to be 
zealously affected always in a 
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® Add Sti after yap. 


9 you. 


b yuuynrevouer. 


For I think ° God "set forth’ us the apostles last, as i 


were appointed unto death, for we "were made a spectacle unto 


10 the world and to angels and to men. 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; 


We are fools for Chrisi’s 
we are weak, but ye are 


11*mighty ; ye are honourable, but we are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked 


good thing, and not only when I 
am present with you.” 

yap, in 9, depends on this 
clause. 

9. “Ye sit enthroned as kings: 
we are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s history ; 
the whole world, whether angels 
or men, are the spectators, and our 
death is the end.” The imagery 
is drawn from the games ( Séarpor ) 
in the amphitheatre. Theremains 
of a stadium and amphitheatre, 
which may have been so used, 
are still to be seen at Corinth (see 
Introduction, p. 5). 

For the phrase “angels and 


men,” comp. xiii. 1. 
éoxarove ... étiBavarioue, “the 
last appointed to death.” These 


words seem to refer to the band 
of gladiators brought out last for 
death, the vast range of an am- 
phitheatre under the open sky 
well representing the magnificent 
vision of all created beings, from 
men up to angels, gazing on the 
dreadful death-struggle; and then 
the contrast of the selfish Co- 
rinthians sitting by unconcerned 
and unmoved at the awful spec- 
tacle. Compare Seneca’s descrip- 


tion (Provid. ii.) of the wise man 
struggling with fate: ‘“ Eece 
spectaculum dignum ad quod re- 
spiciat intentus operi suo Deus.” 

rove amoordAovec. What follows 
shows that he is thinking chiefly 
of himself; but the expression 
itself includes also the original 
Apostles. 

10. As verses 8 and 9 con- 
tain an elaborate contrast, so in 
verse 10 the same idea is still 
continued in a series of shorter 
contrasts, rising, however, out of 
the plaintive strain of verse 9 
into a swell of triumphant exul- 
tation, in thy ll consciousness 
that his sufferings were united 
with the sufferings of Christ, and 
invested (so to speak) with a si- 
milar glory. The three contrasts 
correspond to those in i. 27. 

ll. aype rpg cipre wpac, “even 
at the moment of my writing 
my wants stare me in the face. 
It is now as when you knew me 
at Corinth.” 

yuprirevoperv, “we shiver in 
the cold.” (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
27.) The form in the Rec. Text, 
yupryrevouery, has arisen from the 
similar pronunciation of 1 amd 7. 
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12 xal Om opLey epyaconevos 


EVAOYOUMLEY, Orewoxo[n2 vob 


SS Raardypovpevos TOACAKADAOU LEY, WS me pl%ce~ 


Bapuaroe ToU xoopmou eyevyIyusy, mavTwy meph nro Zug 


QpTh. 


MObx evrpérwy buds yoadw Tatra, aA ws TExve pov 


12 and are buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour 
working with our own hands; being reviled we bless, being 
13 persecuted we suffer it, being defamed. we ‘exhort,—‘as the filth 
of the world ‘were’ we made’ 5 otne offscouring of all things 


14 


unto this day. 


I write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved 


aoraroupey (the word occurs 
only here) “homeless,” a peculiar 
grief in the ancient world. Com- 
pare Matt. viii. 20; x. 23; Heb. 
xi. Of. 

KoTi@plev ep. Tatc id. xepoty. 
That he had worked with his 
own hands at Corinth appears 
from Acts xviii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 6; 
Pi@or. xi. 7—12; and that he 
was doing so at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, appears from 
Acts xx. 34. 

12. Aodopovpevor K.7.A. “And 
not only do we suffer, but with 
none but the Christian weapons 
of resistance.” Comp. Matt. v. 39, 
44. This is the earliest instance 
of such language being used. 

Praconpovperoe B(e sil.). D. 
E. F. G. J., dvo@npotpevor, A. C. 
in either case “ calumniated.” 
mapaxadovpev: (1) “ we offer 
consolation ;” or (2) as in 16, 
“we entreat men to follow our 
example.” Compare 2 Cor. i. 3. 

repkaappara and mepidnpa, 
both have the original signifi- 
cation of “ offscourings,” as in 
Arrian, Diss. Epict. iii. 22, and 
‘Jer. xxii. 28 (Symm.), but also 
the additional sense of “ scape- 
goat,” or “expiatory sacrifice,” 
specially applied to human vic- 


tims such as those described in 
Arnold’s Rome, iii. 46. In clas- 
sical Greek xaSappa is the usual 
word for such human victims 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 454, 
Eq. 1133). But repucafappa is so 
used in the only place where it 
occurs in the LXX. zwepucad. dé - 
dukatov dvopoc, Prov. xxi.18. In 
like manner wepiyjpa is used in 
Tobit v. 19, dpytpior.. . epi. 
Tov Tadtov tpu@r yévowro, and is 
so explained in the Lexicons of 
Cyril, Hesychius, and Suidas; 
the last gives as an instance that 
such a victim was generally ad- 
dressed with the words repiWnpa 
pov yevou (explained as owrnpia 
or arodvTpworc), and then cast 
into the sea, as if a sacrifice to 
Poseidon. See the quotations in 
Grotius ad loe. 

14. He drops the severe irony 
of the last three verses, and ex- 
presses the same feeling more 
directly, and in gentler language. 

ovK EvTpétwy. K.7.X. “ You must 
understand that when I thus 
write, it is not a disgrace to you.’ 
For this sense of évrpérw, see vi. 

XV. O4; 2 hess eernieaneesr elunibe 
ii. 8. The general meaning of 
the word is “to turn the mind in 
upon itself.” 
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15‘children I warn you. For though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in 
16 Christ Jesus, J "begot you through the gospel. Wherefore 
17 I ‘exhort you, be ye followers of me. For this cause "I sent’ 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved ‘child and faithful in 
the Lord, who shall "put you in mind’ of my ways which 
be in Christ *Jesus, as 1 teach every where in every church. 
is*But some “were puffed up, as though I "were not coming’ 
19 to you. But I will come to you shortly, if "it be the Lord’s will, 


15. “I have a right thus to be used here in reference to récva 
address you; for the obligations daya7nra, in verse 14; as though 
which you have subsequently he said, “I sent Timotheus, w ho 
contracted to your other teachers — stands to me in the same relation 
can never supersede your ori- that you stand.” Possibly the 
ginal obligations to me as your reason of the injunction to Ti- 
founder” (the same sense in other motheus to remind them of St. 
words as in iil. 6—9Q). Paul’s teaching, rather than to 

madaywyovc, the slaves who teach them himself, was from 
took children to school, and acted Timotheus’ youth. See note on 
as their tutors. Compared with xvi. 10. 
the use of the word in Gal. iii. 
24, 25, it expresses the harsh yiveode, as appears from 6¢ bade 
and despotic sway of those other dvapvyoee rac ddobe eu 
teachers; thus agreeing with 2 19. éav 6 KUptoc Jedhon. The 
Cor. xi. 20. usual formula, as in James iv. 

pupiove, though hyperbolical, 15; see also Acts xviii. 21; 
expresses the great number of Rom. i. 10; 4 Cor: xvi. 7. The 
teachers, in accordance with the same suspicions had been excited 
general impression conveyed by of his vacillation or duplicity of 
L.@or.- xii: purpose, which he afterwards 

17. Timotheus was sent before contradicts in 2 Cor. i. 15—17 
this from Ephesus; Acts xix.22. and which now might be revived 

réxvov ayanyroy. Thisrefersto by the coming of Timotheus in- 
his conversion by St. Paul (Acts — stead of himself. This therefore 
xvi. 1); and the phrase seems to suddenly breaks off the affec- 
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and will know, not the *word of them which are puffed up, 
20but the power: for the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power. 


tionate strain in which he had Corinthian, to which the follow- 
been addressing them, and pre- ing words, yvwooua .. . rpabrn- 
cipitates the introduction of the roc (21), are a prelude. 

severe censure on the incestuous 20. ob yap év oy. Comp, i. 17. 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. III. 5—IV. 20. 


Think not because I have confined myself to this simple preach- 
ing that Iam inferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and 
whose progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the source 
from which alone they spring, namely, God. All such pro- 
gress 7s as nothing compared with the permanent importance 
of the one unchangeable foundation, namely, Jesus Christ; 
nay, more, although it may be truly valuable, it may also 
be most pernicious, as well as most perishable; its author 
escaping because of his own right intention, but in itself lead- 
ing to fatal sins,—fatal both to the purity of the Christian 
society and to the safety of him who perpetrates them. All 
such wisdom is as nothing compared with that Christianity 
which you all possess in common. However great your several 
teachers may appear in your eyes, or in their own, even though 
it be myself and Apollos, remember that you were not made for 
them, but they for you; and not they only, but the whole uni- 
verse, past, present, and to come; if only you bear in mind 
that, as these things depend on you, so you depend on Christ, 
and Christ on God. Remember, also, that your teachers only 
preach what they have been told, not what they invent ; that, 
whether you blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment 
but by God’s that they must stand or fall. And they too — 
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they and all of you — must remember that their gifts are not 
their own, but God’s. Great indeed are those gifts — I do not 
deny it; and deep indeed in comparison is the degradation into 
which we the Apostles are sunk. Yet even from that degraded 
state there is a lesson which you might well learn, — the lesson 
of self-denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
example, zs one which my relation to you as your founder well 
entitles me to urge upon you, however much in points you may 
be tempted to follow others. This is the lesson which I have told 
Timotheus to impress upon you, though I shall also come in 
person to impress it upon you by my own presence. 


Tue ApostLe’s Virw OF THE RELATION OF TEACHERS AND 
TAUGHT. 


TuE mere structure of the argument, which makes it difficult to 
Identifea. distinguish when the taught are addressed, and when 


tion of the teachers, is instructive; as indicating, first, the 
Teachers é 4 2 
and historical fact that there was at this early period of the 


Disciples. Apostolic age no marked distinction between these 
two classes; and, secondly, the moral warning that the sins of 
party-spirit are shared, although not in equal degree, by the 
leaders and the led. But the dangers on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwells are those which arise from an undue estimation of 
the teachers. 

The great stress laid throughout, but especially in iv. 1—5 
Daty of in- ON not overrating their spiritual instructors, even 
dependence. though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, shows 
that there are times and circumstances when the Christian’s 
duty lies not in submission to authority, but in questioning it; 
that there is a religious danger in excessive veneration, as well } 
as in excessive independence (see notes on 2 Cor. i. 24). 

The object of the passage is not to exalt, but to depreciate 
the teachers. They are only the humblest servants, not the 
representatives, of Christ. They are not in possession of what 
s denied to others. They are not masters of the secrets of 
God, but only stewards, whose main duty is to be accurate in 
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arranging and dispensing what is not their own, but another’s 
property, —only intrusted for a time with what really belongs 
to God alone, and is revealed at His pleasure to His Church. 
Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epistle is im- 
a portant as bearing on the general question of divisions 
tion of the in the Christian Church. In it we have a proof that 
prs it was not merely the errors or the hostilities of sect 
charge of — or party, but the spirit itself of sect and party, even 
party-spin when it conferred glory on himself, that the Apostle 
denounced as the sign of an unchristian or half-christian society. 
He warned them that not only their sins and their Judaism, but 
their “strifes” and “ divisions” of whatever kind, were proofs 
that they were “ carnal and walked as men;” he “ transferred 
in a figure to himself and Apollos” all that he would teach them 
of the evil of the Factions generally, in order that they might 
fully understand how his language was free from all personal 
feeling. What was deserving of condemnation he condemned 
“ for their sakes,” in whatever form it might be found, whether 
it made for him or against him. Here too we meet with the most 
express contradiction to the suspicions always natural to low 
minds, that a character which exercised so vast an influence 
must have been intent on self-exaltation. He tells them that 
he “ rejoices that he had baptized none of them, but Crispus and 
Gaius, lest any should say that he had baptized in his own 
name ;” he conjures them “ so to account of him,” not as an 
independent teacher and master, but merely as a subordinate 
“* minister (vmrnpérnv) to Christ,” as a humble “ steward ” whose 
only object it was faithfully to expound “ the secrets of God; ” 
not to think that their favourable judgment would justify him 
before God, but to wait patiently to the end of all things, for 
“then,” and not before, “ shall every man have praise of God.” 
And here also we see the true secret of freedom from party- 
spirit, true always, but in the highest degree true of the Apo- 
stles; when he represents the nothingness of himself and all 
other teachers, how wise soever, in comparison with the gran- 
deur of their common cause, with the recollection that they 
were “in Christ Jesus, Who of God was made unto them 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 
« All things are yours,” however strong their outward contrast, 
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“ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas, or the world, or life, or 
death ; all are yours; for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” 
These last words, setting forth as they do the distinctness of 
character and mind on the one hand, and the unity of object and 
spirit on the other, sum up the point of view from which all) 
human differences, whether within or without the Scriptures, 
ought to be regarded. These differences are not concealed or 
overlooked; but they are made to enhance the greatness of 
Christ and of God. The consciousness of great gifts and 
actions (iii. 5—10; iv. 7—14) may be united with a complete 
dependence on a higher power and wisdom than our own. The 
consciousness of great imperfection in detail, and of great 
difference of views and characters (ili. 12—15, 22, 23), need 
not interfere with a strong sense of practical unity and sym- 
pathy. 
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THE 
CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS (conrinvep), 


Tue CaseE oF INCEST. ’ 


Chap. IV. 21—V. 13. 


From the subject of Tar Factions the Apostle passes to the 
second piece of intelligence brought to him at Ephesus (appa- 
rently not by the household of Chloe, but by popular rumour), 
namely, that there was in the Corinthian Church a free indul- 
gence of heathen sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case 
of IncEsT, in which the whole society had acquiesced without 
remonstrance. This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of 
the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the storm, 
the mutterings of which, as Chrysostom observes, had already 
been heard in the earlier chapters (iii. 16; iv. 5, 20, 21), and 
of which the echoes are still discernible, not only in this Epistle 
(vil. 2; x. 8, 22; xv. 33), but also in the Second Epistle, the 
first half of which (chapters i. to vii.) is nothing less than an 
endeavour to allay the excitement and confusion created by 
this severe remonstrance. 

But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led to con- 
sider the whole question of THe INTERCOURSE OF CHRISTIANS 
WITH THE HeatTHEN WoRLD; and hence arise the complica- 
tions of the latter portion of this section. 
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® mpadTyTos. b Add dvoud¢erau. © etapO7. 4 &s amrdy. 


What will ye? *Am I to come’ unto you with a rod, or in 


1 love, and the spirit of meekness? v. It is reported "certainly that 


2 wife. 


3 


there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not 
°’ "even among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s 
And tare 3 ye’ puffed up? and "did not rather mourn’, 
that he that ‘did this deed might be taken away from among 
you? For J verily * absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already as though I were present him that so 


21. évpabdw. The word is used 
in reference to verse 6, “ Shall I 
come to you as a stern master, or 
as a gentle father?” It may per- 
haps allude to the flagellation in 
the synagogue which succeeded 
to the first admonition, by words. 
“They chastise him first with 
words, then with the rod,” ac- 
cording to Deut. xxi. 18. (See 
Schottgen ad loc.) 

V. 1. é\we merely adds force 
to the assertion (compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 4, 5, 6Xwe ovpbaivery av- 
aykn). “ There is absolutely re- 
ported to be” &c. Compare vi. 7; 
xv. 29; Matt. v. 34. 

axoverar év dpiy, “is reported 
as existing amongst you.” 

TowvTn ..... Wore, “of such 
a kind as that a father’s wife 
should be the person.” Such 
cases, though not absolutely un- 
known in Roman society, were 

regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5,6: “ Nu- 
bit genero socrus, nullis auspiciis, 


nullis auctoribus, funestis omini- 
bus omnium omnibus. O mulieris 
scelus incredibile, et prater hance 
unam in omni vita inauditum.” 
In this case the father was still 
alive ; compare 2 Cor. vii. 12. 
yuvaikd Tou warpoc. The usual 
Hebrew expression for “step- 
mother,” see Levit. xviii. 8, and 
the Rabbinical quotations in 
Lightfoot ad loc. From the omis- 
sion of all notice of the woman, 
it would seem that she was not a 
Christian. That it was a mar- 
riage, and not merely a concu 
binage, is evident from the lan- 
guage used to describe it, éyeww— 
TOWoac— KaTEepyacapevor. 

2. Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
Fathers. The sense is the same. 

3. yap, “and he must be re- 
moved; for J at least, whatever 
you may do, have determined,” 
&e. 

ovTwe, 
stances,” 


“ under the circum- 
as in John ivy. 6. 
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® Add xpioTov. 


b Add xpiorov. 


wrought this, ° in the name of our Lord Jesus, * when ye 
and my spirit are gathered together with the power of our 
Lord Jesus, ° to deliver such an one unto Satan for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 


4, 5. év 7 dv. T. Kk. Hh. Inaod, “ in 
the name of our Lord Jesus ;” 
apparently the formula which was 
used. 

cuvayOévrwy vor. As here, 
so in Clem. Rom. I. c. 44, the 
rulers of the early Corinthian 
Church are described as having 
been appointed “ with the appro- 
bation of the whole Church” 
(cuvevooxnadons Tie exkAnolac wa- 
onc). 

kal Tov éuov mvevparoc, “by 
a perpetual inter-communion of 
spirit ” (comp. xvi. 18 ; Col. ii. 5; 
and 2 Kings v. 26). 

ody 7H Ouvaper, “with the help 
of His power present with the 
Christian assembly,” as promised 
Matt. xviii. 20; xxviii. 20. 

mapadovrat, K.T.rA- “to deliver 
him over to the powers 
of evil,” from whom all 
evil, whether moral or 
physical, is derived ; as 
in the case of the demoniacs, and 
of the woman “whom Satan had 
bound these eighteen years” 
(Luke xiii. 16), and the “thorn in 
the flesh” sent by the “angel of 
Satan” (2 Cor. xii. 7). Cf. wap- 
fowka ro oaravg, 1 Tim. i. 20; 
Tapadiowpt Tot avrov, Job ii. 6. 
(So in the Rabbinical writings 
quoted on this passage by Wet- 
stein and Lightfoot, the “deli- 
verance” of Job to Satan is fre- 


“ Deliver- 
ance to 
Satan.” 


quently spoken of, and Solomon 
“ delivers ” two Cushites to Sa- 
tan, who carries them to Luz, 
where they die.) The fact, that 
in the ordinary forms of excom- 
munication in the first four cen- 
turies this phrase does not occur, 
indicates that it was regarded as 
descriptive of a power which had 
become extinct. (See Bingham’s 
Ant. xvi. c. ii. § 15.) : 

cic OAEOpoy rij¢ capKoc, “to the 
destruction of the flesh.” (1) 
Some physical evil is implied — 
probably sickness or death of the 
offender. This evil may be viewed 
either as the indirect result of 
his removal from the Christian 
society, and so becoming the prey 
of Satan, the lord of the heathen 
world (compare 1 Thess. ii. 18); 
or, more probably, as the direct 
result of the Apostle’s sentence. 
Compare the case of Ananias 
(Acts v. 5—10) and Elymas (Acts 
xiii. 8—11), and the general in- 
tention of Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 
19; John xx. 23. A _ similar 
connexion of sickness and death 
with moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30; 2 
Cor. xii. 7,9. (2) The object of 
the infliction was not penal, so 
much as remedial (iva ro rvevpa 
own). Compare the parallel 
passage, 1 Tim. i. 20, “that they 
may learn not to blaspheme.” 
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6o0f Aour Lord Jesus *Christ. 


Your “boasting is not good. 


Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump : ? 


Thus the sense is the same as in 
iii. 15, namely, that the offender 
shall through present suffering be 
saved at the last. Compare for 
the whole passage Job i. 6—ii.10. 
The interpretation of Tertullian 
and Ambrose, “that the indi- 
vidual may be destroyed in order 
that the Church may be saved,” 
is characteristic of the age of the 
writers, but has no foundation 
either in the actual words, or in 
the general spirit of the Apostle. 

6, 7. ov xkaddv ro Kavynua, 
“you have no right to boast of 
your gifts, and of your spiritual 
perfection, whilst this sin remains 
amongst you unreproved ;” al- 
luding, perhaps, to expressions in 
their letter to him. 

ovk oldare, “is it that you do 
not know that a little leaven 
leayens the whole lump?” The 
expression seems to be proverbial, 
inasmuch as it occurs again in 
Gal. v. 9; and the same image of 
the rapid spread of leaven, to in- 
dicate the growth of great results 
from small beginnings, is the 
groundwork of Matt. xili. 33. 
The sense is the same as in xy. 
33, where the precept is, as here, 
confirmed through a proverbial 
saying. There may have been a 
classical proverb to this effect, as 
Plutarch speaks of the flamen of 
Jupiter abstaining from leaven on 
account of its deleterious effect on 
the whole lump (Qu. Rom. 114 
—118, 162—170). The Rabbis 
compare concupiscence to lea- 
ven, because a little corrupts the 


whole man. Such is also the 
force of Matt. xvi. 6,12; “Be- 
ware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees.” But the mention of leaven 
suggests to him the further image 
of the Jewish passover. It is as 
though he said, “ You know the 
scene; you know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of 
leaven is removed’ from every 
household; every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken inits natural state. 
This is the true figure of your con- 
dition. You are the chosen people, 
delivered from bondage, you are 
called to begin a new life, you have 
had the lamb slain for you in the 
person of Christ. Whatever, there- 
fore, in you corresponds to the 
literal leaven, must be utterly 
cast out; the perpetual Passover 
to which we are called must be 
celebrated, like theirs, unconta- 
minated by any corrupting influ- 
ence.” 

The allusion may have been 
suggested by the time of the year 
when the Epistle was written, 
apparently (xvi. 8), a short time 
before Pentecost, and therefore 
with the scenes of the Pass- 
over, either present or recent, in 
his thoughts. 

MS. D. reads ¢oXoi for Cupot. 

exxaQdpare, “cleanse out.” A 
strong expression to denote the 
complete removal of leaven en- 
joined in Exod. xii. 155; The Pass- 
and carried out in later over. 
times with such extreme puncti- 
liousness, that on the fourteenth 
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8 brep Nuav e0vOn. 


Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened: for ‘our passover ‘also was 


sacrificed, °* even Christ. 


day, they searched with candles 
even into the darkest holes and 
corners, to see whether any re- 
mained. (See Chrysostom ad loc., 
and the quotations from the Rab- 
binical rubrics in Lightfoot, i. 
953.) This practice at the time 
of the Passover, among the Jews 
of modern Poland, extends to the 
removal of all fermented liquor of 
every kind. For the early use of 
the Apostle’s metaphor, see Ign. 
ad Magn. 10 (whether genuine 
or not): ‘Yrépecbe oby THY KaKny 
Cupny tiv wahaweioay, THY évo- 
Eioacay, kal perafsaddeobe ic véav 
Gupnv xapiroc. Also Justin. Dia. 
ce. Tryph.: Av cal pera rac éxra 
Hpépac THY alupopaylav veay lu- 
pny pupaoar éavroic 0 Se0c wa- 
pyyyere, Touvréoriy, a\d\wy Epywy 
madi Kat py Tay madawy Kat 
pavroy riy pipnow. 

iva wre véov gvpapa, “that 
you may be practically what you 
are theoretically ;.that, as you are 
ideally without leaven, so you 
may be actually a new regene- 
rate society.” Comp. Gal. v. 25 ; 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

rakavav—véov. 'The words are 
used emphatically to indicate the 
new state of existence to which 
Christians were called, as the 
Israelites of old at the Exodus. 
“ All things are become new,” 
Bit@orv. 17s Reyes xxi. 5. 

kai yap, “and you are bound 
to be free from corruption ; for in 
another respect, in addition to the 


Therefore let us keep the feast, 


new life to which you are called, 
there is a parallel between you 
and the Israelites,—in the Pass- 
over.” 

70 macxa is used both for the 
Feast, and also, as here, for the 
Paschal Lamb. (See Exod. xii. 
21; Matt. xxvi. 17, 19; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7; wvew, 
payeiv, Eroagery, To rasa). 

brep huar, “for us,” is omitted 
mA B.'C1. DK. a Goa 
whole stress, therefore, is on the 
act of dying: “In the ancient 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb, our 
Paschal Lamb was slain ; for that 
Lamb was Christ.” Compare 
x. 4, “*The’ rock was Christ; ” 
2 Cor. ii. ‘17, “ The Tord ag 
‘the’ Spirit.” 

The word Svoia is applied to 
the death of Christ, in Heb. ix. 
26; x. 12. In the verb Svw — 
which only occurs here with that 
application—it is difficult to say 
how far the distinct idea of “ sa- 
crifice in honour of God” (as in 
Acts xiv. 13, 18) is brought out, 
or how far it is used merely in 
the general sense of “slay” (as 
in Acts x.18; xi. 7; Matt. xxii. 
4; Luke xv. 23; John x. 10). 
In the parallel places, Rev. v. 
6, 12, the expression used is 
the general word “slain,” or 
“ wounded ” (éogaypeévor). 

The context points the allu- 
sion to the “lamb without ble- 
mish” (Exod. xii. 5): Be ye pure, 
even as He is pure. Another 
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not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 


truth. 


I wrote unto you in "the epistle not to "keep company’ 


resemblance, which could hardly 
have been overlooked, was that 
the Paschal Lamb (as still in the 
Samaritan sacrifice) was roasted 
on a cruciform spit. 

8. Eopracwpev, “let us keep 
the feast,” i. e. the perennial feast 
(without any especial reference 
to the annual celebration of the 
Jewish Passover or the Christian 
Easter). Well expressed by Chry- 
sostom, ad loc. 

agvpoe agrees with dproce. 
eihuxpiveiac, “transparent since- 
rity.” ddnOeiac, “ truthfulness.” 
One would rather have expected 
some antithesis (not to falsehood, 
but) to impurity. It would seem 
as if the particular case of the 
incestuous person had passed out 
of the Apostle’s thoughts, and 
he were referring here rather 
to the insincerity of their claims 
to spiritual perfection, as in 
verse 6. 

9. It has been often contended 

that the words “I wrote 


“T wrote to you in ‘the’ Epistle ” 
unto FOU (eypada dpiv év rip éme- 
Epistle.” orohy), must refer to a 


previous epistle, contain- 
ing the command here referred to; 
as a like phrase in 2 Cor. vii. 8 
evidently refers back to the First 
Epistle. Against this must be 
urged: (1) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious one pre- 
served in the Armenian Church. 


(2) That the whole manner of 
introducing the subject of the 
Incest (especially in verses 1, 6, 
7) is unlike what might have 
been expected, had he already 
mentioned this or a kindred sub- 
ject. (3) That vty o€ in verse 
11 is in reference (not to a cor- 
rection of a former Epistle, in 
which case it would have been 
voy de yoagw, but) to the meaning 
which he now puts on what he 
has just written. (4) The refer- 
ence of the phrases éy rij emtaToNiy 
and Eypava to the present Epistle 
(as in the similar application of 
the words in Rom. xvi. 22; 1 
Thess. v. 27 ; Col. iv. 16; 1 Cor. 
ix. 15), may be partially explain - 
ed by the fact of the amanuensis, 
who might regard the whole let- 
ter which he was transcribing 
as “the Epistle,” distinct from 
himself. At the same time it 
must be observed that all these 
passages, except 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
occurring at the end of the Epi- 
stles to which they refer, are in 
some measure distinct from the 
Epistles themselves; a circum- 
stance which accounts for what 
would otherwise be a veryun- 
usual mode of expression. Hence 
when the same expression occurs ° 
in the middle of the Epistle; we 
are doubly compelled to suppose 
that some break has occurred 
in the course of the argument. 
Such a pause may have taken 
place at this point, from the in- 
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* Add kai. 


> # for Kal. 


© dpetaete, 


10 with fornicators: ° not altogether with the fornicators of this 


world or with the covetous and extortioners or 


troduction of some such addition 
or after-thought, as was not un- 
natural from the extreme im- 
portance which (as we see from 
the Second Epistle) the Apostle 
attached to a right understand- 
ing of his directions on this es- 
pecial point. 

He may be conceived as re- 
turning to the argument in this 
passage, perceiving that it was 
necessary to correct the too ge- 
neral inference which might be 
drawn from his previous words. 
In this case, the sense would be: 
“In what I just wrote to you in 
my Epistle, I laid down a general 
command (v. 6—8); as it is, 
what I really meant by writing 
to you was a command not to 
associate with sinners who are 
Christians. It might be asked 
further whether there are not 
indications that the whole pas- 
sage (v. 9—vi. 8) is, in some 
sense, a distinct note or inser- 
tion *, a postscript not merely to 
v. 6—8, but to v.6—8 and vi. 
9—20. For: 

(1) Whereas vi. 1—8 is evi- 
dently attached, at least by verbal 
associations, to v. 9—13; yet vi. 
9—20 joins on naturally to v. 8, 
without any allusion to the Law- 
suits (with one exception, which 
shall be noticed hereafter, at 
the beginning of vi. 9). 

(2) Although the general com- 
mand alluded to in v. 9—11 may 


° idolaters, 


be found in the substance of v. 
6—8, it would certainly be more 
appropriate if it could be referred 
to vi. 9, 10. | 

(3) Similar corrections or di- 
gressions may be noticed in a 
smaller degree in other passages, 
particularly xv. 21—28; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14—vii. 1; Rom. xvi. 17— 
20. (Compare the remarkable 
passage in Liv. iv. 20, called by 
Niebuhr — Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 
456 —the only instance of a note 
in any ancient author.) 

This question, however, need 
not interfere with the general 
consideration of the passage, from 
which, on any hypothesis, vy. 
9—13 must be regarded as a di- 
gression, growing out of v. 6—8, 
whilst vi. 1—8 grows in like 
manner out of v. 12, 13, and vi. 
9—20 is a return to the general 
subject of v. 1—8. 

10. ob ravrwe, “not in every 
case.” 

Tov Kdopou Tovrou, “the hea- 
then world.” 

mAeovexrate, properly “ avari- 
cious,” or “ grasping.” 
This is its general 
sense both in classical authors 
and in the LXX. and so it is 
used in 2 Cor. ii. 11; vii. 2; ix. 
5; xi. 17, 18; Luke xi ae 
2 Pet. ii. 14; probably Mark vii. 
22; Rom. i. 29. But in all the 
other places where it occurs in 
the N. T.—Eph. iv. 19; v.38, 


, 
TAEOVEKTIS. 


* This has been already conjectured by two Englishmen, —J. Edwards 
(quoted in Heydenreich), and Dr. Arnold (Ms. notes). 
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pelyvuobou, sav Tig adeAdOG dvoualouevos 7 mépvos 7 wAzo- 


a yuvi dé, 


11 for then must ye needs go out of the world. 


But now I 


"wrote unto you not to keep company, if any one that is called 


5; Col. iti. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 
iv. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 3—(reovetia, 
weovextéw) —it is most natu- 
rally, in some passages almost 
necessarily, interpreted as “ sen- 
suality.” In this particular in- 
stance, and in vi. 10, either 
sense will suit the context, the 
ordinary sense best agreeing with 
the juxtaposition of apmaé and 
of k«déxra, the extraordinary 
sense best agreeing with the ge- 
neral context. The extraordi- 
nary sense of “sensuality” (if 
that be here intended) may be 
either: (1) From the general 
sense of “self-indulgence,” as in 
English the word “ greed,” an- 
ciently used for ‘ covetousness,” 
has, in its later form of “ grecdi- 
ness,” passed off into the sense of 
“oluttony.” Comp. the use of the 
word “ covet” in the two clauses 
of the Tenth Commandment, as 
applied both to the “wife” and 
the “house” of our neighbour ; 
especially if Augustine’s divi- 
sion of that Commandment be 
adopted. Or (2) it may be from 
some accidental connexion of the 
word zXeoveéia with “idolatry ;” 
whence its use for the sensu- 
ality which so often accompa- 
nied idolatry. This last view 
is slightly confirmed by the use 
of the word yya (which usually 
means, and is translated, “ cove- 
tousness” or “rapine”) in Ps. 
exix. 36, “Incline my _ heart 
unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness ;” where the con- 
text would rather require the 


sense of “ idolatry,” as in verse 37. 
This connexion of thought also 
appears in Col. iil. 5: rijv wAcove- 
Eiay, fjrtc éoriy cidwXoXurpela. 

apraé, “plunderer.” It is dif- 
ficult to see why this crime , 
should have been intro- “™ 
duced into an enumeration which 
concerns sins of sensuality. Pro- 
bably it is suggested by the ge- 
neral meaning of mXeovéxrate, to 
which word in A. B. C. D!. F. G. 
it is joined not by # (Rec. T.), 
but by xaé, which would make 
the connexion between the words 
closer. 

eicwhodarpyc. This, as Grotius 
observes, is the earliest 
known instance of the 
use of this word. ¢téw- 
ov is used as the expression for 
“false gods” by the LXX. but 
this compound never. In its 
etymological sense, which has 
been followed in all the European 
languages into which it has 
passed, it signifies a “ worshipper 
of images,” or of “false divinities.” 
But in the New Testament, this, 
although part, is never the whole 
of its meaning. Imall the pas- 
sages where cidwdodarpeia oc- 
curs, it is either implied or ex- 
pressly stated that it relates to 
the sin, not of worshipping a false 
god, but of sensuality, by which 
the act of false worship was 
so frequently accompanied, espe- 
cially at Corinth: thus, in x. 7 
this explanation of it is given 
from the words in Exodus, which 
refer, not to the worship, but to 


eldwA0o- 
Adrpns. 


12 to eat. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 11—13. 


WAOAATLNS 7 cone 7 pibuoos 7 7 — TO 
ap. yap [ros 


“rovg Sw xplvey; 


® Kal Tovs ew. 


a brother be a fornicator or covetous or an idolater or a railer 
or a drunkard or an extortioner, with such an one no not 


the licentious rites; in Eph. v. 5; 
Col. iii. 5, it is explained as syn- 
onymous with wAsovéxrne, which 
in those places, as here also, is 
probably used, not for “covetous,” 
but for “ sensual.” That such is 
the meaning of it in this passage 
is also almost required by the 
fact that, though it is’ conceiv- 
able that a professed Christian 
(adeApoc dvopagdopevoc) should be 
guilty of sensuality, it is not 
conceivable that he should be 
a professed heathen; and the 
word cidwdoAdrpye, if taken lite- 
rally, could hardly signify less 
than this. 

éwel opethere cpa, “else you 
must come out from the society 
of heathens, which you cannot 
do.” This implies that “ the 
world” here signifies not so much 
“the world” in its darker sense, as 
the whole fabric of the society of 
the Roman empire. It was not till 
the great dissolution, moral and 
physical, brought into that society 
by the calamities of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, that the idea 
here impressed upon the Christian 
mind began to give way. Down 
to that time the world of the 
Empire, although contaminated 
by much evil, was regarded as the 
imperishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 

11. viv de, “but as itis.” Comp. 
Rom. iii. 21. 


For what have I to do to judge them %™ that are 


éypaya. “The meaning of 
what I wrote was,” &c. 

dvopagopuevoc, to be taken, not 
with zopvoc, but with aOEAGOC. 

Aoldopoc. See note to vi. 10. 

cvvecBiew, “to eat together,” 
i. €. in common meals. 

12. yap, “I make this limita- 
tion of my command, for” &c. 

rove é£w. Col. iv. 5; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. It was the usual Jewish 
phrase for heathens; see Light- 
foot on Mark iv. 11. 

The punctuation may be ver ¥ 
differ ently arr anged : (1) ovxXt. 
rouc tow bpetc KpLvETe, rove oe e&w 
6 Sec kpive. “ What have I to 
do with judging those that are 
without? Vo: it is these who 
are within that ye must judge ; 
and those who are without God 
judges.” In Romaic, “no” is the 
universal meaning of oiyé. 

Or (2) a question at kpivere. “Is 
it not those within that you are to 
judge? the rest God will judge.” 
Or (3) a question at kpuet. “Is 
it not that you must judge those 
within, but that God will judge 
those without?” The 3rd is the 
most natural; the sense is the 
same in all. 

The difference between xpivec 
(“judges”) and xpwet (“ will 
judge ”) does not affect the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, in 
the absence of accents, we can be 
guided) incline to kpuved. 

éEdpare Tov wovnpoy is the usual 
formula for punishment on great 
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13 


* xpiver. Kal ekapeire. 


13 without? *do not ye judge them that are within, but them 
that are without God will judge? put away from among 
yourselves the wicked person. 


crimes, see Deut. xiii. 5; xvii.7; you.” The reading of cal éapeire 
xxiv. 7, &c. Also 2 Kings xxiii. is probably from Deut. xvii. 7, 
24. Theodoret and Augustine xxi. 21, &c. (LXX.): kal éapete 
read 70 roynpov, and interpret it, roy worvnpor é& buoy abrorv. 

“Put away evil from amongst 
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DIGRESSION ON THE LAWSUITS. 


| 


Chap. VIL 1—8. by 


THE connexion of this paragraph with the preceding seems 

to be, “As we have nothing to do with judg- 
Judgmens a ing the heathen, so we ought not to go to law 
Christians — before them, or suffer them to judge us.” ‘This 
een question was not new. It was held unlawful 

amongst the Jews for any Jew to bring a law- 
suit against his countryman before a Gentile judge, on the 
ground that in Ex. xxi. 1 it is commanded: ‘ These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before” — not the Gentiles, 
but “ them ”—the Jews. “If any one brings the judgments 
of Israel before the Gentiles, he profanes the name of God, and 
honours the name of an idol. They who so do give occasion 
to the strangers to say, ‘See how harmonious are they who 
worship one God.’”! This right of settling their own disputes 
was conceded to them by the Romans?; and hence the speech 
of Gallio to the Jews who attacked St. Paul.? In the first 
beginning of Christianity, when the Christians were regarded 
by the Romans as Jewish a sect, and when they regarded them- 
selves as having succeeded to the sacredness of the Jewish 
Church, the same rule would naturally be held to apply. The 
existence of separate courts for the disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this passage. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions * and the Clementines °, in language evidently founded 
“upon this text, imply the existence of such courts at the time 
when those works were compiled, 2. e. apparently about a. D.° 
150. In one passage®, the nature of the proceedings is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ Let your courts (ducacrypia) take place 
on the second day of the week (devtépa caB8Batwr), in order 


1 See Wetstein and Schéttgen ad h. loc. 

2 Joseph. Ant. XIV.x.17; XVI. vi. 1. 5 Acts xviii. 14, 15. 

4 II. 4, 5, 46, 47. 

° Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 10 Epist. s, 146, ° Apost. Const. II. 47. 
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that if a reply be put in to your decision, by having leisure 
(adeav) till the Saturday (ca8Badrov) you may be able to in- 
vestigate the reply, and reconcile the opponents on the Sunday 
(eis tiv xuptaxyv). Now let there be present at the court 
both the deacons and the presbyters, judging without respect 
of persons, as men of God, with justice. When then both 
the persons (zpoowrwv) have appeared, as the law also directs, 
they who have the quarrel shall both stand in the midst of the 
court (xpitnpio); and when you have heard them, give your 
votes with a scrupulous conscience, endeavouring to make them 
both friends before the decision of the bishops, lest a judg- 
ment against the offender should go out over the earth.”' The 
difficulty only arose when both the parties were Christians; 
when one of them was a heathen, then it was thought lawful 
to prosecute before a heathen tribunal: hence the story of St. 
Julitta, who prosecuted a pagan for theft, but refused to go on 
with the trial, when the magistrates insisted on her renunciation 
of Christianity.” 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the same 
controversy which in a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ran through so many other departments of human 
life, should be felt here also; and that the Gentile Chris- 
tians should still wish to carry on their litigations in the same 
courts to which they had been previously accustomed, and to 
indulge the same litigious spirit which had characterised the 
Greek nation from the time of Aristophanes downwards. But 
in whatever way this tendency may have originated, the Apostle, 
in his attack upon it, treats it altogether irrespectively of any 
previous Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns it solely on 
the ground of the low view which it implied of the greatness 
of a Christian’s privileges, and the closeness of the bond of 
Christian brotherhood. 


1 See Heydenreich on 1 Cor. vi. 1 for all these passages at length. 
? Basil, Hom. 5, in Estius ad h. 1. 
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Dares one of you, having a matter against another, "to 
be judged’ before the ‘unrighteous and not before the saints? 
2iKnow ye not that the saints shall judge the world? and if 
the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 


VI. 1. rodpa, “Can any one en- 
dure?” Bengel: “Grandi verbo 
notatur lesa majestas Christia- 
norum.” 

kpiveoOar =“ go to law.” So 
Matt. v. 40. 

2. 3} ovK otdare; “Can you be 
ignorant?” referring, as in v. 6; 
vi. 9, 16, 19, to a well known or 
axiomatic truth. 

“A time will come when the 
Christians, now so humble and 
degraded in the sight of the 
heathen world, shall sit in judg- 
ment upon that very world ;” 
applying to the whole Church 
what was said of the Apostles, 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; 
and with a reference to Dan. 
vii. 22 (LXX). It is an expres- 
sion of the complete triumph 
of good over evil, which will 
be one day manifest to all the 
world, when those who have 
shared the humiliation of Christ 
-here on earth shall also share 
His exaltation. Compare iv. 8; 
2 Tim. ii. 12; and especially 
fev. 1i.- 26% “ocx. 4—6. “he 
other aspect of the final judg- 
ment, which represents not the 
victory of the good and the re- 
stitution of all things, but the 
universal account to which will 
be called the whole human race, 
good and bad alike, is not here 


brought forward ; but is no more 
incompatible with it than the 
judgment which in this life is 
exercised by the example and 
teaching of the good, is incon- 
sistent with God’s present go- 
vernment of the world, which 
extends to all alike. See John 
xii. 31, 47, 48, where the same 
ambiguity exists. Bengel: “Oc- 
culta sanctis majestas est suo 
tempore revelanda.” And in 
verse 3, as in ili. 22, when once 
the view of the Christian’s exal- 
tation is opened before the Apo- 
stle’s mind, it has no bounds, but 
extends to the Majesty on High, 
where Christ sits on the right 
hand of God, “angels, and au- 
thorities, and powers, being made 
subject to Him.” Whether good 
or bad angels are intended is 
left undefined in all these pas- 
sages. 

For this general identification 
of Christ with his people, see 
vi. 15; xii. 27; John xv. 5. For 
an elaborate examination of all 
the opinions on this passage, see 
Heydenreich ad loc. 

év vpiv: (1) “in your pre- 
sence ;” or, (2) “by your exam- 
ple:” in either case, “ by means 
of.” See Acts xvii. 31. 

kpiverau, “is to be judged,” as 
amoxadvrrerae in iil. 13. 
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ssmallest matters? do ye not know that we shall judge angels ? 

4how much more things that pertain to this life. If then ye 
have judgments of things pertaining to this life, tthose who are 
5least esteemed in the church, set them to judge’. I speak to 
your shame: is it so that there is not a wise man among 
6you, “ that shall be able to judge between his brethren? but 
brother ‘is judged’ with brother, and that before ° unbelievers. 


7 Now therefore 


avaéwi éore; “are ye unfit 
to be entrusted with the most 
trifling cases?” é\axiorwy cor- 
responding to Siwricd, as ci... Kpi- 
vera tO OUK . . Kplvovpev. KptTH- 
pov, properly “ judgment-seat.” 
In Apost. Const. 1. 47, xpirijpuor 
(for the place of judgment) is 
specially distinguished from é.- 
Kaornp.oy (the persons composing 
the court). 

pnte ye Buwreva ; “ Much more 
judgments relating to ordinary 
life,” as in Luke xxi. 34. 

penreye, “not to say—nedum.” 

(wrekée in classical Greek sim- 
ply means “belonging to the 

support of life;” but is 
* here used for “what re- 
lates to this life” as distinguished 
from “what relates to a future 
life.” The Latin translation of 
BewreKa in this passage by “ se- 
cularia,” is probably one of the 
first instances of the use of that 
word in its modern sense of 
“worldly,” as opposed to “spi- 
ritual,” instead of its ancient 
sense “ belonging to a cycle of a 
hundred years;” and from this 


Biwtinds 


there is "certainly a fault among you, because 
Fan] 3 


has sprung the signification of 
the word “secular” in modern 
European languages. 

4, “ At any rate, if you must 
have courts on matters of this 
life, set those as judges who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.” 
Then, suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, “I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. Is 
it really come to this, that there 
is no one amongst yourselves 
whom you can trust for common 
justice ?” 

kaQiZere, “place on the judg- 
ment-seat,” from the fact that 
the judge then, as now, sat. 

5. ava péooy «rd. The full 
expression here would be ava p. 
TOU ad. avrov [Tod KpLYOpEVoV kK. TOU 
érépov ao.| as in the LXX. pas- 
sim wherever dvd jécoy occurs. 
In this passage the latter clause 
is, for brevity’s sake, omitted. 

7. i0n pey ovv. “This at least 
is at once clear.” 
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8 TaUTa. 


ye have judgments’ one with another. 


8 Tendure injustice’ ? 


ddwe, “ certainly,” as v. 1. 

firrnpa, “a falling short of 
Christian proportion —a gap in 
the full complement of Chris- 


Why ‘are ye not rather’ defrauded ? 
ye, do "unjustly and defraud, and *that your brethren. 


Why do ye not rather 
Nay, 


8. dpeic, “ you Christians.” 
The passage is remarkable as 
being founded on the spirit of 
Matt. v. 40. 


tian virtues.” 


THE CASE OF INCEST (ReEsumep). 
Chap. VI. 9—20. 
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& BactAclav Ocod. 


9 Know ye not that the unjust shall not inherit God’s 
kingdom’? Be not deceived: neither fornicators nor idola- 
ters nor adulterers nor effeminate nor abusers of them- 
10 selves with mankind nor thieves nor covetous nor drunkards, 
"not revilers, "not extortioners, shall inherit *God’s kingdom. 


9. If the digression ends here, 
then 7) ov« oldare .. . KAnpovoph- 
cover; is the link between the 
subject of the Lawsuits (aduoe 
referring to do.ueire) and the 
general argument. See on v. 9. 

M) wAavaobe. See on iii. 8. 

padraxoi, “effeminate.” For 
the darker sense which the word 


probably bears here, see the quo- 
tations in Wetstein ad loc. 

For cidwrXodarpat, wdeovexrat, 
pebvoo, &prayec, see on v. 10. 

0. kAérra, “thieves.” This 
is probably introduced in refer- 
ence to the Lawsuits. 

Aotdopo. This connexion of 


“reviling” with the sins of 


THE CASE OF INCEST. 
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® Om. xptorov. 


11And such were some of you: but ye “were washed, but ye 
twere hallowed’, but ye ‘were justified in the name of Aour 
Lord Jesus aChrist, and "in the Spirit of our God. 

All things are "in my power’, but all things are not expedient : 


sensuality, may be either: (1) 
That in the idolatrous feasts 
animosities were wont to arise, 
as seems implied in the similar 
juxtaposition, Rom. xiii. 12; 
_ Gal. v. 20; or, (2). That it. is 
used, like Pwpodoyia in Aristo- 
tle, and pmwpodroyia and evroa- 
media in Eph. v. 4, for “ gross 
conversation.” 

Ll. revec, “in part;” to mo- 
dify the positiveness of the as- 
sertion. 

“Ye were washed, and so 
cannot be again unclean; con- 
secrated, and so cannot be again 
polluted; acquitted, and so can- 
not be again condemned.” The 
variation of the usual order of 
these words shows that no espe- 
cial stress is laid by the Apostle 
on their precise mode of succes- 
sion (compare i. 2). Here they 
all refer to the first conversion. 

“ Ye were washed” has an 
allusion to baptism, but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. (Comp. Titus iii. 3, 5; 
Heb. x. 22.) 

So also, “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,” has an especial al- 
lusion to the words used at bap- 
tism, yet refers to all the three 
words. Cp. for the formula Acts 
xix. 5; 1 Cor. v. 4. The middle 
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voice (aehovcacbe) makes it pro- 
perly, “ Ye washed or bathed your- 
selves” in the waters of baptism. 
Comp. the same expression Acts 
xxii. 16, where, as usually, the 
act of baptism is represented as 
a voluntary effort on the part of 
the convert. Probably when any 
large number was baptized, they 
did actually immerse each other 
or themselves; as now in the 
bathing of the pilgrims in the 
Jordan; or as in the baptism of 
the thousands of Saxons in the 
Swale, whilst Augustine stood on 
the bank. The force of azo is, 
“ye washed yourselves clean.” 
12. “ All things are in my 
power.” These are the Apostle’s 
own words, quoted as an argument 
against him. “True, Ihave said, 
‘all things are in my power ;’ but 
it is no less true that all things 
are not accordant with the in- 
terests of our nature.” “ True, 
all things are in my power; 
but J, as a Christian, will not 
be brought under their power.” 
(Observe the play of words on 
e€eorcand éLovoracijcopa.) Ben- 
gel: “Stolidus esset viator, qui 
in medio campo viam habens, 
semper in rip& et margine un- 
dis proxim& ambularet. Atsic 
multi vivunt etiam in piis habiti. 
Potestas penes fideles, non penes 
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all things are "in my power’, but J will not be brought under the 


13 power of any. 


Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall "make to vanish away’ both it and them. 


TBut the 


body is not for fornication, but for the Lord and the Lord for 
14 the body: and God both "raised ° the Lord, and “raises up 


> us by His’ ° 


strength. Do ye not know that your bodies 


are ° members of Christ? shall I then take the members of 


res, quibus utitur, esse debet.” 
St. Paul speaks of himself here, 
as representing the Christians in 
general; so in Rom. vii. 7—25. 
In these aphorisms especially, he 
uses the singular number: com- 
pare viii. 13; x. 23, 29, 30; xiii. 
1—3; xiv. 11. 

The context of this passage and 
of x. 23, where the same saying 
is repeated as the watchword of 
Christian liberty, shows that it 
had reference to the great casu- 
istical question respecting sacri- 
ficial meats, which occupied the 
attention of all gentile Christians. 
And the transition from an as- 
sertion of the indifference of this, 
to an assertion of the indifference 
of the sins of sensuality, strange 
as it may now seem, was more 
natural then, from the frequent 
connexion of licentious rites with 
idolatrous worship; and nowhere 
more so than at Corinth. (See the 
quotations in Wetstein on i. 1.) 
Accordingly, in the decree of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
29), this was made the ground of 
the joint prohibition of “things 
offered to idols, and of fornica- 


tion.” Such also was the confu- 
sion implied in the error of the 
Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 14), who 
held the teaching of Balaam, — 
“to eat things sacrificed to idols, 
and to commit fornication.” 

It is on the special distinction 
between these two things that 
St. Paul insists. 

13. 14. Food is formed for the 
stomach, and the stomach is form- 
ed to digest the food; but no 
such connexion exists between 
the person of man and the objects 
of his sensual gratification : food, 
and all that relates to it, are in 
their own nature perishable ; but 
the person of man, by its con- 
nexion with Him who is im- 
perishable, is also itself imperish- 
able. “Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a mans; 
but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
Matt. xv. 11 and 17—20. 

coma, “the person;” i. e. not 
merely the body, but the frame- 
work, as it were, of the whole 
human being. Hence, in verse 
14, “us ” (jac) is used instead. 

15. The Church is the “ body ” 


17 for “the two’” saith He “shall be one flesh.” 
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Christ and make them ° members of an harlot? God forbid. 
16 Know ye not that he which is joined to "the harlot is one body ? 
But he that 
18 is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. Every 
sin that a man doeth, is without the body; but he that com- 
19 mitteth fornication sinneth against his own body. Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
in you?! which ye have of God, and ye are not your own; 


of Christ; its individual mem- 
bers are the “limbs.” It is a 
morevivid specification of the 
previous expression, “the body 
is the Lord’s.” 

16. Gen. ii. 24. cic = Heb. ) 
“so as to become.” 

The words “they two” (ot dvo) 
are not in the Hebrew text, but 
occur in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and in the LXX. 

For this use of co\\doba, or 
of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, compare Genesis XxxXiv. 
3; Deuteronomy x. 20; xi. 22 ;— 
“ cleave.” 

7 zdpyyn, the article implies 
her relation to him. 

17. év rvevpa. This is an ex- 
pression analogous to j) Wy) pia 
in Acts iv. 32; but the word 
mvevpa is here used instead, in 
consequence of the purely sp7- 
ritual character of the relation 
between Christ and His follow- 
ers. 

18. “ All other sins are in them- 
selves partial, they do not degrade 


i 


your whole nature, physical as 
well as moral; not so sensual- 
ity.” 

19. The body, not the sou/ or 
spirit, of man is represented as 
the temple of the Spirit. The 
Spirit does not 7 habit, but per- 
vades and is identified with, the 
soul or spirit. The body is the 
abode of the spirit of man; it is 
therefore the temple of the Spirit 
of God. 

70 owpa (falsely corrected in 
A®. J. into r& cwpara) means 
“your several bodies,” but is in 
the singular for the sake of agree- 
ment with vadc, the plural of 
which to Jewish usage must have 
been almost unknown ; although 
in this case he must have meant 
that each Christian was a temple 
in himself. Whether the question 
ends at gor, or at Eavtwy, makes 
no difference in the sense—“ you 
have the Spirit, not from your- 
selves, but from God; and thus 
your whole being is not your own, 


but His.” 


9 
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for ye ‘were bought with a price. 


your body. 


20. ryopaoOnre yap ripiic, “ you 
are not your own masters; for 
you are the slaves of God, you 
were bought by Him, at the time 
of your conversion.” The expres- 
sion “ bought with a price,” is in 
itself general, and intended only 
to express their complete de- 
pendence on God; asin Rom. vi. 
18, 22, “Being made free from 
sin, ye became the ‘slaves’ (d00)or) 
of righteousness ... the ‘ slaves’ 
of God.” Compare vii. 23, “Ye 
‘were bought with a price’; be 


Therefore glorify God in 


not ye the ‘slaves’ of men.” In 
both passages the predominant 
notion is, not of a ransom from 
slavery (as in the passages where 
special allusion is made to “the 
blood of Christ,” Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Col. 1. 14; 1 Pet. 1. 18, 195 and 
perhaps Acts xx. 28), but of a 
price paid for a slave. 

dogdcare On. On is here used 
as a cheering or hortatory ex- 
pression, like rérAaOe Oy, Kpadin 
(Od. xx. 18). 


PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. IV. 21.—VI. 20. 


I shall be compelled when I come to deal severely ; for you have not 


only adopted the low worldly tone of the heathen world in its 
factious spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in its immoral 
practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of incest, 
viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by you with indul- 
gence and self-complacency. This must not be : in the strength of 
that Divine power, by which things absent become present, and by 
which judgments follow on the sentence of Christ’s Apostles and 
Christ's people, I transport myself in spirit to your assembly, 
and there deliver over the offender to the adversary, in the hope 
that present suffering may lead to future safety. Common 
sense tells you of the bad influence exercised by one corrupting 
element. The perpetual passover which we keep as the re- 
deemed people of God, reminds you that you ought to put away 
every particle of this evil leaven from amongst you. It is 
possible that this prohibition of intercourse may be applied 
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too universally to the whole heathen world; you must remem- 
ber, therefore, that I was alluding only to gross sinners of 
your own society. Of sinners who still remain in the outer 
world of heathenism, neither you nor I are judges, but God 
alone. In speaking of the judgment of heathens you ought to 
reflect that, as you are not to judge them, neither ought you to 
allow them to judge you. You have not the excuse of being 
unfit to judge your own causes of disputes; the time will come 
when even the proud heathens themselves, nay, even the angels, 
will have to abide your judgment, when you come to share 
Christ's final triumph. Much more, therefore, are you worthy 
to judge the petty trials of this life; much less are you justified 
tn calliny one another to judgment, and making heathen judges 
witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, from the 
vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation will come at 
last. The kingdom of God will wholly exclude them, as your 
own profession of Christ’s religion ought wholly to exclude 
them now. They are indeed utterly inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christianity ; and whatever I have said, or may say, of 
Christian liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives no 
excuse for these vices. The outward framework of your im- 
mortal souls was not created, like its lower organs, for mere 
animal gratification, but for union with its immortal Lord. It 
ts not like food, perishable; but like Him, imperishable. 
Every sensual sin separates from Christ the bodies which ought 
to form one living Christ on earth—every such sin profunes the 
bodies which, as the abodes of God’s Spirit, ought to be as holy 
as God’s temple.” 





Apostotic Linerty AND Apostolic DISCIPLINE. 


Tue peculiar interest of this Section is the picture which it 
presents of the early Church in its intercourse with the heathen 
world. Its relations to the heathen worship are exhibited in 
1 Cor. viii. x. and its relations to the heathen government in 
Rom. xiii. 1—10; 1 Pet. ii. 11—17. But its relations to 
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heathen society, as such, in the matters of every-day life, are, 
for the most part, exhibited only here. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation from heathenism had 
in the first instance been sudden, abrupt, and complete; a passage 
from darkness to light (vi. 11: comp. Acts xxvi. 11); a rupture, 
tearing asunder, even with an exaggerated violence, the ordinary 
ties of domestic life (vii. 12—24) and of established custom (x1. 
13—16). But ina short time a reaction began to take place ; 
not only had the factions and rhetorical subtleties of the Greek 
mind insensibly coloured the progress of the new society, but 
the barriers between heathen and Christian morals seemed to 
be levelled to the ground; and the gross vices which bore the 
peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter had 
seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in like a flood, 
in one instance (v. 1) exceeding the usual licence even of the low 
code of heathenism itself; whilst the peace and harmony, that 
alone could preserve the rising society from dissolution, were 
scattered to the winds by litigious quarrels, which, however 
natural in the populace of Corinth and Athens, ought never 
to have arisen in a Church almost contemporary with those 
who ‘were of one heart, and one soul, and had all things in 
common.” 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was regarded both by his op- 
eae ponents and his supporters at Corinth as the cham- 
able’ the pion of liberty. His sanction would be pleaded in 
at defence of practices which brought the Christian 

’ and Gentile world into closer union with each 
other. Hence the peculiar significance of this part of the 
Epistle. We have here the checks placed by the Apostle him- 
self on his own principles, the limits beyond which Christian 
liberty becomes heathen licence, the example for all ages of what 
is and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the most re- 
markable part of his conduct is that he is not staggered by this 
sudden revulsion or excess of freedom. He still sees in the 
Corinthian Church, corrupted as it is, the germ of a new cre- 
ation.’ He still repeats the same great truth, “ All things are 
lawful for me,” which had been so grievously perverted. Un- 
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like the vacillating reformers or speculators of other times, who 
are unable to control the spirit which they have evoked, and 
** back recoil they know not why, e’en at the sound themselves 
have made,” he remained steadfast to the cause which he had 
undertaken, and, as we see from his later Epistles, hesitated 
none the less to preach “ his Gospel” where it was needed, be- 
cause in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly exagge~ 
rated. But whilst thus firm in his original convictions, and of 
he instantly laid down practical remedies, such as im- = ™o™lity. 
mediate expulsion of the worst offender from the Christian 
society, and the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that these 
measures, being designed to meet an immediate and temporary 
emergency, cannot, even if we had greater means of under- 
standing the circumstances, be made precedents of universal ap- 
plication. They could only be obeyed literally in a Christian 
society as strongly marked off from the surrounding world, as 
in spite of all its corruptions was the Church of Corinth; so 
animated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those of 
Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of its members ; 
and so evidently bearing on the front of those decisions the 
marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect them to be con- 
firmed by the immediate workings of God’s providence. But 
the general principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal 
application, especially in the cautions by which the measures he 
recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and _preter- 
natural visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion |. tong 
from the society to gross and definite vices. No en- of Apostolic 
couragement is given to pry into the secret state of pa 
the heart and conscience, or to denounce mere errors of opinion 
or of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting most strongly 
on entire separation from heathen vices, he still allows unre- 
stricted social intercourse with the heathens themselves. He 
forbears to push his principle to a Utopian extravagance; he 
acknowledges the impracticability of entire separation as a de- 
cisive reason against it, and regards the ultimate solution of the 
problem as belonging not to man, but to God. Thirdly, whilst 


strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, as in themselves 
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unchristian, he yet does not leave them without a remedy, and 
so drive them to the still more objectionable course of going be- 
fore heathen judges. He recognises the fact, and appeals to 
their own self-respect to induce them to appoint judges of their 
own; thus giving the first Apostolical sanction to Christian 
Courts of Law; in other words, departing from the highest 
ideal of a Christian Church, in order to secure the purity of its 
actual condition. Lastly, he lays down the general truth, that 
between all other outward acts and the sins of sensuality there is 
an essential difference; that the liberty which Christianity con- 
cedes to the former, it altogether withholds from the latter; 
that those sins are utterly inconsistent, not merely with any par- 
ticular relation existing between Christianity and heathenism, 
but with the very idea of Christianity itself. Great as are the 
freedom and the variety of language in the New Testament 
respecting all other outward acts, these alone are condemned as 
always, and under all circumstances, at variance with the true 
Christian character. 

It is a striking proof of the change effected by Christianity, 
that whereas in Eastern nations the word for “holy” was used 
for the worst kinds of sensuality, from the notion that those who 
practised them were consecrated to Astarte ', the corresponding 
word in the New Testament (a@yos) is used almost always by 
St. Paul with a special reference to moral purity. 


1 See Gesenius, Thesaurus, in voce ¥39. Compare especially 1 Thess. iv. 
3—7. 
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THE ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. VII. 1——XIV. 40. 


BesipzEs the news of the factions and of the sensualities of the 
Corinthian Church, which had reached him through the house- 
hold of Chloe or through popular rumour, the Apostle had 
received a letter from the Corinthians themselves, containing 
certain questions, which he proceeds to answer in the remaining 
part of the Epistle. 


Sf 
th 


MARRIAGE. 
Chap. VII. 1—40. 


Tue first question of the Corinthian Christians related to 
the scruples which were entertained by some of them on the 
subject of MArrtacr. From one or two expressions (as in 
vil. 18), and from the great probability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that these scruples originated in the Jewish party. 
) But, on the other hand, it would seem that (except by the 
Essenes), marriage was always regarded by the Jews as a 
_ duty; so much so, that he who at the age of twenty had not 
\ married, was considered to have sinned: whilst in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency to celibacy was at this period 
so strong, that laws were enacted by Augustus on his succes- 
sion, to counteract it’; and in this feeling against marriage 
many of the Greek philosophers shared, chiefly from prudential 
motives. ‘ An sapienti ducenda sit uxor?” was an established 
question to be discussed; and the answer was usually in the 
negative.? The context also leads us to conclude that, if the 


1 See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt. III. c. 1.§ 2. 2 See Hor. Carm. Sec. 17. 
3 See the quotations in Grotius, ad loc. 
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question proceeded from any particular portion of the Co- 
rinthian Church, it must have been from the party that called 
themselves after the Apostle. It was evidently put to him, 
not by those who disparaged, but by those who deferred to his 
authority ; and he was well known himself, both by tempera- 
ment and feeling, to incline to single life', and was for that 
reason disparaged by the Jewish party, in comparison with the 
married state of Peter and of the Lord’s brethren.? If there 
be any part especially addressed to the Jewish Christians, it 
would be that relating to the mixed marriages. How strong the 
feeling against these was amongst the stricter Jews after the 
return from the captivity, is evident from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which may be instructively compared with this 
Chapter. 


4 1 Cor. vii.-7, 8. a AsCor ix: 5. 
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Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: 


2It is good for a man not to touch 


2 woman. ‘But on 


account of fornications’, let every "one have his own wife, and 


VII. The difficulty of the Co- 
rinthians seems to be contained 
in the words, “It is good not to 
touch a woman ;” which divided 
itself into two questions: (1) 
Whether the unmarried were to 
marry ? (2) Whether the married 
were to remain in their married 
state ? 

Of these, the first question di- 
vided itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty of 
unmarried persons themselves ? 
which is answered in 2, 8, 9. 

(6.) What was the duty of pa- 
rents to theirunmarried children? 
which is answered in 25—39. 

The second question also di- 
vides itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty of 
married persons generally ? which 
is answered in 87. 

(6.) What was the duty espe- 
cially of those who were married 
to heathens? which is answered 
in 10— 24. 

1. cadov. Much ingenuity has 
been employed by the advocates 
of celibacy in making this word 
mean “lofty” or “noble,” and 
by the advocates of marriage in 
depreciating it to mean “ con- 
venient for existing circum- 
stances.” The obvious meaning 
is the true one. It is used (as in 
Aristotle and the Greek moral 
writers generally) for “good,” 
like “pulchrum” in Latin, opposed 
to “turpe” =aicyporv—*“bad;” and 


the only limitation to be put upon 
it is that which is supplied by the 
context. If the sentence had been 
constructed with the full com- 
plement of classical particles, it 
would have been cador pév: the 
omission of these particles is so 
frequent in St. Paul as to be 
given by Jerome as a proof of the 
Apostle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language. (See 
Erasmus ad loc. ,) 

dzreo8ar, i.e. in marriage, like 
yi3. Jerome (adv. Jovinian) in- 
terprets it of simply touching. 

2. The Apostle adopts the Co- 
rinthian statement as his own, 
and asserts it as a general prin- 
ciple to be true, but with modi- 
cations which he now proceeds to 
specify. He states that, though 
there are reasons which make the 
single state more eligible, yet 
these are overborne practically 
by greater evils on the other 
side, arising from the temptation 
to sin, which would thereby be 
opened. And first, for this rea~ 
son, he recommends (or permits) 
marriage to those who are un- 
married. 

Gua tae topveiac. “In conse- 
quence of the sensual sins of the 
time” (as in verse 5), i.e. “lest 
their general prevalence might 
tempt you to join them.” The 
plural alludes to the various 
kinds of immorality, as specified 
in vi. 9. 10: 
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3let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband 
4arender unto the wife "her due’, ° and likewise also the wife 

unto the husband. The wife hath not power ‘over her own 
5 body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not 


power “over his own body, but the wife. 


Defraud ye not one 


another, except with consent for a time, that ye may give 


yourselves to 


éxyérw. The contrast between 
Ty savTov yuvvaika and roy iuoy 
ayvopa is a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. ‘%d.c is never used 
for yur}, nor éavrov for ayvhp, in 
speaking of “ husband and wife :” 
perhaps from the seeming in- 
appropriateness of using éavrod, 
except in the relation when the 
one party is, as it were, the pro- 
perty of the other; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out 
that the husband is the natural 
adviser of the wife. 

3. The second modification is, 
that, for the same reason, when 
married they are still to continue 
in the married state. For the 
true reading, dpeAjy ( =“ debi- 
tum tori”), 777 dperdopévny evvoray 
of the Received Text must have 
arisen as a periphrasis in public 
readings of the Epistle. Compare 
evvorav in Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, 3; 
xvii. 8,1; Dio Chrys. p.52; and 
piroppocvvn and @tAorne in classi- 
cal writers (Wetstein ad loc.). 

5. Onthese words of the Apostle 
was afterwards founded the prac- 


oA prayer and "be together again, that Satan 


tice of married persons living 
apart from each other through the 
season of Lent. Later copyists 
have here made three correc- 
tions in accordance with the ex- 
aggerated notions of their own 
time. 

(1.) cyoddonre has been cor- 
rected to cyodalnre, from a desire 
to give the Apostle’s precept a 
general, instead of a merely spe- 
cial and temporary application. 
The word itself, with the dative 
case, implies “devotion to any- 
thing ”—especially used of devo- 
tion to studies or to a master. 
(Compare “ vacare rei.”) 

(2.) The allusion to “fasting ” 
(7H vyoreia kai) has been added, 
partly perhaps suggested by Acts, 
xili. 2; xix. 23, which contain a 
similar conjunction of fasting 
with solemn prayer. In Mark, 
ix. 29, there is, as here, a variety 
of reading, though in favour of 
VIOTELG. 

(3.) ouvvépyecde (R. Steph. cvy- 
épxnobe) has been substituted 
for jjre, as giving to the married 
state a less permanent character 
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® ydp for dé, 
4 add éorw, 


6 tempt you not for your incontinency. 
7 permission, and not of commandment. 


> xdpiopa Exel, 
© Omit ofrws, and so also Lachm. Ed. 1. 


Wrote 
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Now I ‘say this by 
And I would that all 


men were even as I myself: howbeit every ‘one hath his "own 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that. 
8s ‘Now I say to the unmarried and "to the’ widows, It is good 
9 for themif they* so abide even as 7; but if they cannot contain, 


10 let them marry : for it is better to marry than to burn. 


than the Apostle ascribes to it. 
For the phrase civac éxt rd ard, 
compare Acts ii. 1. The true 
reading in the three cases rests on 
the best MSS., A. B. C. D. E. 
BOG. 

6 oaravac. “ The adversary, 
who is always on the watch.” 
Comp. Job i. 12. 

dud riyv axpaciay. See on verse 2. 

6. card ovyyvwpny. This fixes 
the sense of éxé7w in verse 2, 
which the Apostle saw was liable 
to misunderstanding. 

7. xapicpa. This word, which 
is usually employed for preter- 
natural gifts, is here used for 
moral and natural gifts. 

8. Aéyw dé. “Now, what I 
mean is this.” Comp.i. 12. He 
here sums up his previous advice, 
as if wishing to express it more 
clearly for the different classes: 
first, for the unmarried, verse 8, 
of which the substance is the same 
as verse 2; secondly, for the mar- 
ried, in verse 10, with an addi- 
tional advice respecting separa- 
tion; which leads him, thirdly, 


And 


to the new subject of mixed 
marriages, which he discusses in 
11—24; first, on its own merits, 
11—17; secondly, on the general 
ground of Christianity not chang- 
ing the social condition in which 
it finds us (18—27). 

9. ovK éyxparevovrac must be 
taken as one word, as a substitute 
for axparevovra, which is not ad- 
missible. (See Wetstein.) 

10. The contrast here is, not 
between the Apostle inspired and 
the Apostle uninspired, but be- 
tween the Apostle’s words and an 
actual saying of our Lord, as in 
Matt. v.32; xix. 8—J0; Mark, 
x. 11; Ike, xyi. 16.5 Tbe 
Apostle follows the account in 
the two latter Evangelists, in 
omitting the exception to the 
rule (aapexroc Oyou Topveiac), 
mentioned in Matt. v. 32. But 
no stress can be laid upon the 
omission in this place, because 
he is speaking only of those cases 
where there was a wish to sepa- 
rate, without reference to adul- 
tery. 
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to 


I, not the Lord: 


co 


away, and the 


4 ards. 


Dd eym eyo. 
© avrdv for Toy &vdpa. 


unto the married I command,—not J, but the Lord, Let not the 
wife depart from her husband (but and if she depart, 
her remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband) ie let 
not the husband put away his wife. 


let 


But to the rest "say 


if any brother hath a wife that believeth not 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
‘wife which hath an husband that believeth 


not and he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not "put 


11. The Apostle speaks of the 
women first, probably because, 
according to the natural tendency 
of the female character, the reli- 
gious scruples of the wives on 
this subject had been greater 
than those of the husbands. Com-~ 
pare the vehemence of the Jewish 
women against St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 50; and see also 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

xXwpio9}, the natural expression 
for the wife, as not having power 
to dismiss her husband; agiévar, 
the milder form for the husband, 
although it is in verse 13. used 
also for the wife. ‘The words are 
taken from the phraseology of 
legal divorce; but the cases here 
spoken of are not so much regular 
divorces as accidental separations. 
édy oe cai xwpioOn, “If she should 
in fact be separated.” 

12. roic é€ owtoic. He now 
returns to the case of mixed mar- 
riages. This implies that pre- 
viously he had been speaking 
only of marriages where both 
parties were Christians. On this 


subject he here declares that he 
had not, as in the other case, any 
actual precept of our Lord to re- 
fer to, and therefore took it upon 
himself to advise; whence we 
may observe: (1) The confidence 
with which, in the absence of any 
such direct declaration of Christ, 
he puts forward his own judg- 
ment. (2) The natural distinction 
between the sayings of Christ, 
and the sayings of the Apostles, 
as here exemplified; Christ lay- 
ing down the general rule, the 


‘Apostles applying it to the par- 


ticular emergencies which arose 
out of the relations of the parti- 
cular Churches with which they 
had to deal. 

13. aguérw rov dvdpa. Here is 
a deviation from the phraseology 
of verse 10., perhaps occasioned 
by the Christian being regarded 
as the superior par ty. But the 
Greek and Roman law permitted 
the wife as well as the husband 
to seek divorce. (Plut. Ale. 8; 
Gaius, i. 127. 
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jylaoras yap o dviip 6 amie rog ey vy yoyo, xcuh jylao ras 
* HOEAOO, ere} cepae TH TExva Vwdy 
axabapra eoriv, voy a: ayiek gory. 


15 ae a 
eb 0 6 AMIOTOS Xwol- 


® avdpl for adeAPa, 


yaaway’ “her husband’. 


For the unbelieving husband is *hal- 


lowed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is "hallowed 
by the "brother; else were your children unclean, but now 


14. évy roe adehoo, “in the 
brother,” i.e. “in her Christian 
husband.” “By virtue of the 
Christianity of her husband.” 

He here appeals to the com- 
mon feeling of the Chris- 


“ Then 

are the tian society, which re- 
children garded the children of 
holy.” Christian or mixed mar- 
riages as belonging to God’s 


people, in order to show that in 
like manner the unbelieving part- 
ner must, from marriage to a 
Christian, also be classed amongst 
God’s people. 

The passage, on the one hand, 
is against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Apostle’s time. 
For (1) he would hardly have 
founded an argument on the de- 
rivation of the children’s holi- 
ness from their Christian parent 
or parents, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the children 
had themselves been admitted for- 
mally into the Christian society ; 
and (2) he would not have spoken 
of the heathen partner as being 
“holy” in the same sense as the 
children were regarded as “holy,” 
viz. by connexion with a Chris- 
tian household, if there had been 
so obvious a difference between 
the conditions of the two, as that 
one was, and the other was not 
baptized; (3) his argument thus 
understood exactly agrees with 
the Rabbinical rule about the 
baptism of proselytes: “If the 
female proselyte is with child, 


there is no need to baptize the 
child on its birth; for the mother’s 
baptism becomes a baptism for 
it” (Jebamoth, f. 78, 1). 

On the other hand, the pas- 
sage asserts the principle on 
which infant baptism is founded, 
(1) That family ties with a Chris- 
tian do in themselves consecrate 
those who are bound by them; 
and (2) That the children of 
Christian parents may there- 
fore be considered as amongst 
the people of God, and that from 
this would follow the natural con- 
sequence that the whole family 
would participate in the same 
rites as belonged properly, and in 
the highest sense only, to those 
members or that member of it 
who was strictly a believer. Ben- 
gel: “Est matrimonium Chris- 
tianum, est soboles Christiana.” 
Such is the view taken of the 
passage by Hooker. (E. Pol. V. lx. 
6.) Thus the influence of the 
mother naturally prepared the 
son to receive Christianity, even 
when the father was adverse; as 
in the case of Timotheus, Augus- 
tine, and Chrysostom. 

HWylacrau i.e. “is consecrated 
to God by the marriage.” 

érel apa, “since in that case.” 
Compare verse 10. 

axcaBapra, profane” — “ ex- 
cluded from God’s people;” as 
in the case of “unclean” meats. 
Compare Acts x. 14. 

vuy o€, “but as it is.” 
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I5are they holy. But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 


rThe brother or ‘the sister is not 
16 but God hath called us “in peace. 


Tenslaved in such cases: 
For what knowest thou, 


O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or "what knowest 


15. “It is true that the unbe- 
lieving partner is consecrated by 
the believing partner; but do not 
carry this so far as to oppose se- 
paration if it is desired, and con- 
duces to peace. For the chance 
of converting the heathen partner 
is too remote to justify the breach 
of harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.” 

This is not so much a perntis- 
sion of separation, as an assertion 
that, if on other grounds a sepa- 
ration has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, with 
a view to the ultimate conversion 
of the other. It is as though he 
said: ‘The general rule for Chris- 
tians is, as our Lord declared, 
that marriage is indissoluble: but 
there is the special case (not 
spoken of by Him), of those 
marriages where only one partner 
is Christian; and in those no 
one is bound to force the law of 
Christianity on the reluctant hea- 
then.” 

év de eiphyyn Kéx\nKkev, in Oppo- 
sition to dsdovA\wrar. “ This is no 
binding law for Christians ; on 
the contrary, the first duty to 
which we have been converted is 
to live in peace with one another.” 

16. yap is a reason for the 
whole previous sentence. “ Do 
Unbeliev- 20t insist on a reluctant 
ing husband union; for thou know- 
and believ- est not whether there 
ing wife’ jg such a prospect of 


converting thy heathen partner 
as to make such a union desirable.” 
This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious 
sense of verse 15, and of the ex- 
pression ri oidac (not ei xh, but) 
ei cwoeic; and is also in harmony 
with the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s argument, which is not 
to urge a union, but to tolerate 
a separation. It is thus a so- 
lemn warning against the gam- 
bling spirit which intrudes itself 
even into the most sacred mat- 
ters, and is a remarkable proof 
of the Apostle’s freedom from 
proselytism. Taken by itself <i 
might possibly be taken as iden- 
tical with ei «—as in the ana- 
logous Latin phrase, “ Haud scio 
an?” and the Hebrew phrase, 
“Who knows if?” equivalent 
to “It probably will happen” 
(see 2 Sam. xii. 22; Joel, 11. 14; 
Jon. iii. 9); and accordingly the 
sense put on the words was, “Re- 
main together, for perhaps thou 
mayest save thy partner,” till De 
Lyra (in the 14th century) point- 
ed out the objection to it. The 
verse so understood has probably 
conduced to the frequent instances 
of the conversion of unbelieving 
husbands by believing wives. 
Even the stern severity of Chry- 
sostom relaxes in its presence 
into the declaration that “no 
teacher has such an effect in con- 
version as a wife;” and this 
passage, thus interpreted, pro- 
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17thou, O *husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife? 
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© Note. MS. C. is deficient between éemiomdc@w] and [ydfeoau, ix. 6. 


4 tis exAnOn for KéKANTAl Tis. 


But 


as *the Lord "distributed to every ‘one, as God hath called 


every one, so let him walk. 
is churches. 


him not become uncircumcised. 


bably had a direct influence on 
the marriage of Clotilda with 
Clovis, and Bertha with Ethelbert, 
and consequently on the subse- 
quent conversion of the two great 
kingdoms of France and England 
to the Christian faith. However, 
although this particular interpre- 
tation be erroneous, yet the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded is 
sufficiently expressed in the 14th 
verse, which distinctly lays down 
the rule that domestic union can 
reconcile the greatest differences 
of religious belief. 

17—24. He proceeds to ground 
his advice on the general rule 
that Christianity leaves our social 
relations where it finds them. 

17. ei ph, “only.” This verse is 
rather the conclusion of the pre- 
vious sentence than the beginning 
of the next. “I have nothing 
more to say, unless it be this.” 
For a similar irregularity in the 
use of ei ps see 2 Cor. iii. 1, and 
the notes thereon. 

The reading of the ancient 
MSS.—6 ktpwc with épépice, and 
6 Sede with céeAynkev—is remark- 
able,-as assigning the distribution 
of the natural gifts and stations 
of life, probably : from the analogy 
a the gifts of the Spirit, to Christ 

“the Lord;” whilst the calling 

oO I. 


And so ordain I in all "the 


"Was any ‘one called, being circumcised? let 


*Has any ‘one been called’ 


of men to the Gospel by their 
conversion is ascribed (as also in 
verses 15, 24) to God. 

From this general conclusion 
springs a series of parallel in- 
stances in confirmation of it : — 

First Example. “The Gentile 
is not to become a Jew, nor the 
Jew a Gentile.” The religious 
distinction between the Jew and 
Gentile is so completely lost sight 
of by St. Paul, that he here classes 
the division between them, not 
among the spiritual, but the 
purely social differences of the 
human race. 

18. ékAOn... KeKANTAL, 
verted to Christianity.” 

éxtoT dow. Sc. THY akpopuoriav. 
Whilst in the ancient Eastern 
world circumcision was regarded 
as a special sign of civilisation, 
and the Israelites by adopting 
it again were supposed to roll 
off “the reproach of Egypt” (see 
Rosenmiiller on Joshua, v. 9, 
Ewald on Ezek. xxxii. 19, a4 
32), in later times it was re- 
garded by the Greek and Ro- 
man world as an _ opprobrious 
mark of barbarism ; and, accord- 
ingly, some Jews, in their desire 
to accommodate themselves to 
Grecian usages, endeavoured to 
efface it. For this practice see 


* con- 
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19in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. Cir- 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
2eobut the keeping of the commandments of God. Let 


every one abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 


see 1 Maccabeesi.15; Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 1; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1274; Celsus De Re Med. vii. 
35; and the other passages in Wet- 
stein; and an Essay of Groddeck, 
“De Judzis preputium attrahen- 
tibus,” appended to Schottgen’s 
Hore Hebraice, vol. ii. p. 1159. 

19. In this, as in the two ex- 
actly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
6, vi. 15, the first clause is the 
same, “ Circumcision availeth 
nothing, nor uncircumcision ;” 
thus asserting the two sides of 
the Apostle’s principle of indif- 
ference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified 
in his own conduct by the cir- 
cumcision of Timotheus on the 
one hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The peculiar excellence 
of the maxim is its declaration 
that those who maintain the ab- 
solute necessity of rejecting forms 
are as much opposed to the free- 
dom of the Gospel as those who 
maintain the absolute necessity 
of retaining them. In contra- 
distinction to this positive or ne- 
gative ceremonialism, he gives, in 
the several clauses of each of the 
three texts, his description of 
what he maintains to be really 
essential. ‘The variation of the 
three passages thus becomes valu- 
able, as exhibiting in three seve- 
ral forms the Apostle’s view of 
the essentials of Christianity — 
“ Keeping the commandments of 


God,” “ Faith working by love,” 
“ A new creature.” These de- 
scribe the same threefold aspect of 
Christianity with regard to man, 
which in speaking of God is de- 
scribed under the names of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
In this passage, where man is 
viewed chiefly in his relation 
to the natural order of the world, 
the point which the Apostle 
wished to impress upon his hear- 
ers was, that in whatever station 
of life they were, it was still pos- 
sible to observe “ the command- 
ments of God” (perhaps with an 
implied reference to the two 
great commandments, Matt. xxii. 
36—389). In the two passages 
in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v.63; vi. 15), the more distinet 
reference to faith in Christ, and 
to the new creation wrought by 
His Spirit, is brought out by the 
more earnest and impassioned 
character of the argument. 

20. Exaorog év rH KAHoe i 
ExAHOn, Ev TavTy peveTo. 
The usual explanation 
of this passage has been: “ Let 
every one remain in the state of 
life to which God has called 
him;” and from the Latin render- 
ing —“vocatio”—of the Greek 
kAjorg has flowed the peculiar 
sense which the words “ voca- 
tion,” “calling,” &c. have ac- 
quired in most European lan- 
guages, as applied to professions 
and conditions of life. That 


“ Calling.” 
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21™Wast thou called being a "slave? care not for it: but if thou 


such an interpretation suits the 
general context of the passage is 
obvious ; and the hold which it 
has thus acquired on the lan- 
guage of Christendom, is a good 
instance of the instinct with 
which the spirit of the Apostle 
has sometimes been caught, in 
spite and almost in consequence 
of a mistake of the letter, as in 
other instances the spirit has 
been lost through an adherence 
to the letter. That this expla- 
nation of the words is mistaken, 
ean hardly be doubted; for 
(1) he is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a profes- 
sion or “calling” in our sense of 
the word, but of the state of cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision of 
Jew and of Gentile. (2) The 
word k\jorc, KaXetv, &c. (though 
in Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 20, used 
in a somewhat analogous sense, 
as a Grecized form of the Ro- 
man word “classis”) is in the 
N. T. never applied to anything 
else than the call of God to His 
kingdom through conversion ; 
and is so applied here through- 
out the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17, 18, 21, 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the sense, although harsh, 
must be, “Seek not to change 
from circumcision to uncircum- 
cision, or from uncireumcision to 
circumcision. Either of these 
two states has been sanctified by 
its being the one in which God 
chose to call you to a knowledge 
of Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of call- 
ing by which he was ealled at his 
conversion. Do not seek a new 


mode of conversion; the mode 
which you have experienced, is 
sufficient.” Bengel : — “ Status, 
in quo vocatio quaque offendit, 


instar vocationis est.” Com- 
pare i. 26. 
Second Example. 21. “The 


slave is not to become free.” 
The question here is, whether 
to understand é\evIepia or dov- 
Aelia, after yoifoar: whether the 
sense is, “ Take advan- 
tage of the offer of free- 
dom ;” or, ‘Remain 
in slavery, though the offer is 
made.” It is one of the most 
evenly balanced questions in the 
interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. (1) ypjoa may either be 
“choose,” or “make use of,” 
although it leans rather to the 
former, and thus favours the 
first interpretation. (2) ei kai may 
either be, “ If, besides, thou hast 
the offer,” or, “Even if thou hast 
the offer,” although it leans 
rather to the latter, and thus 
favours the second interpretation. 
The sense of this particular verse 
favours the first; for, unless the 
Apostle meant to make an excep- 
tion to the rule which he was 
laying down, why should he in- 
troduce this clause at all? The 
sense of the general context is in 
favour of the second: for why 
should the Apostle needlessly 
point out. an exception to the 
principle of acquiescence in ex- 
isting conditions of life, which 
he is so strongly recommending ? 
The language and practice of the 
Apostle himself, as described in 
the Acts, favour the first inter- 
pretation; e.g. his answer at 
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92 mayest be made free, use it rather. 


For he that "was called 


in the Lord being a ‘slave, is the Lord’s *freedman : likewise 


23 oA he that "was called, being free, is Christ’s ‘slave. 


Philippi, “they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned 
us, being Roman citizens; ... 
nay, let them come themselves 
and take us out” (Acts xvi. 37); 
and to the tribune at Jerusalem, 
“but I was free born” (Acts 
xxii. 28). The general feeling 
of the church, as implied in the 
Epistles and in this passage, fa- 
vours the second interpretation ; 
it would hardly have seemed 
worth while to grasp at freedom 
in the presence of the approach- 
ing dissolution of all things; 
and the apparent preference thus 
given to slavery may be ex- 
plained on the same grounds 
(see verses 29, 30) as the ap- 
parent preference given to celi- 
bacy. ‘The commentators before 
the Reformation have — chiefly 
been in favour of the second; 
since, in favour of the first ; but 
Chrysostom observes that, in his 
time there were some who adopted 
the view favourable to liberty ; 
as also, there have been some 
Protestant divines (e. g. Luther) 
who have adopted the view fa- 
vourable to slavery. On the 
whole, the probability seems 
slightly to incline to the second ; 
and the whole passage is then ex- 
pressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which 
the Apostle sympathises, and 
which he tenderly alleviates (as 
in Philem. 16, 17), though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the prospect 


Ye 


of liberty, to which the Apostle 
alludes, arose from the fact of 
the master being a Christian, 
this sense of the passage would 
be still further illustrated and 
confirmed by 1 Tim. vi. 2: “Let 
not [the slaves] that have be- 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, but 
rather serve them (a4\\a paddoy 
dovAevéTwoar ). 

22. 6 év xupiw KdOeic. The 
words “in the Lord,” which in 
themselves are superfluous, are 
here added for the sake of the 
play on the word xvpwoc, “the 
master of the slave;” év kupio 
kAnGeie is thus equivalent to the 
phrase KAnroie ayloe in i. 1, 
“converted, or called by the 
name of the Lord’s servants.” 
“ He who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with the 
Lord, though a slave, is the 
Lord’s freedman ;” i. e. (not in 
the common sense in which a 
man is said to be the freedman 
of his former master, but) in the 
general sense in which a man 
may be said to be the freedman 
of him who has made him free. 
(edevOepoc = liber ; awedevIepoc = 
libertus.) 

23. This may be taken either: 
(1) parenthetically, like the first 
interpretation of verse 21, and 
in connexion with it, “ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
slaves if you can avoid it;” al- 
luding possibly to the practice of 
“auctoratio,” or selling of one’s 
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24" were bought with a price; "become not ° the "slaves of men. 
‘Let every ‘one wherein he “was called, brethren’, therein 
25abide with God. Now concerning virgins I have no 
- commandment of the Lord, "but I give my judgment as 
one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 


self, frequent in great slave- 
markets such as must have been 
at Corinth (see Petron. Sat. 117, 
quoted in Heydenreich, ad loc.); 
or, (2) as part of the general 
argument, “ You are Christ’s 
freedmen, do not allow. your out- 
ward condition of slavery to de- 
grade you into becoming really 
slaves of men; therefore rest 
contented in your condition ;” or, 
(3.) Asa general moral growing 
out of the whole passage, and 
suggested by some association 
or cireumstanee with which we 
are not acquainted, “ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
the slaves of human power or 
opinion, by wishing to alter your 
station either from fear of others, 
or at their instigation.” 

If there were more ground for 
the third, it would make the best 
sense; but on the whole, the 
second is most suitable to the 
context. Any way it is an as- 
sertion of the spiritual freedom 
imparted by Christianity, and 
intended to counteract any ser- 
vile spirit, which might have 
been encouraged by the doctrine 
of acquiescence in slavery. 

Tine yyopacOnrs. See vi. 20. 

24. év 6 éxdnOn, “in the condi- 


tion in which he was converted.” 
aes 


mapa Sem, “in the presence of 
God,” i. e. “he is nearer to God 
by remaining in his station, than 
by retiring from it.” If the third 
interpretation of verse 23 be 
correct, then there will be a na- 
tural contrast intended between 
avOporwy and mapa Sep: “Do 
not, by changing your position, 
become the slaves of men, when, 
by remaining in your position, 
you are in the presence and 
neighbourhood of God.” 

25. Another question seems to 
have been put, concerning the 
duty of parents in giving their 
daughters in marriage. ap0é- 
vwy, though it might include” 
men, here is “ young women.” 

Here, as in 12, he replies that 
in this case, which, like the 
former, was a particular emer- 
gency not falling under any ge- 
neral rule, he had no command 
of Christ to give, but spoke with 
the authority of an Apostle. 

This passage has furnished the 
two words yvopn and ézrayr, 
which the Vulgate translates 
“consilium” and “ preceptum,” 
“advice” and “command,” the 
origin of the famous distinction 
of later times between “ counsels 
of perfection,” and “precepts.” 
(Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 8—10.) In this 
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6 youiSw ody Toro xaAby trapyely OI THY evecT@oAY avay- 
xAY, OTL xardY avOp@rw TO oUTwS Elva, 7 Oédeoc: yuvount 5 
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261 suppose therefore that this is good ‘on account of the present | 
27 distress, that it is good for a man so to be. Art thou bound 
2s unto a wife? seek not to be loosed: art thou loosed from a 


wife ? seek not a wife. 


passage the distinction lies only 
in the fact (as in verse 6) that one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with Apostolical au- 
thority. 

moroc, “trustworthy, as a 
steward of the Gospel” (iv. 2; 
A Dime 2). 

26—36. He first repeats his 
general opinion, as before in verse 
1, but now with the addition 
that his reason for preferring the 
single state is the approaching 
distress ; and, throughout, his 
Opinion is given with a special 
reference (see verses 28, 34) to 
the particular case of the unmar- 
ried daughters, now before his 
mind. 

26. duc Thy éveorGoay dyayKny. 

This was taken by early 
“The pre- commentators to mean 
sent dis- ¢, 
» on account of the 

inconvenience entailed 
upon you by the pressing cares 
of marriage ;” so as to make it a 
general rule applying alike to all 
times. But such an interpreta- 
tion is incompatible both with 
the words and context. For (1) 
dvayxn is used in 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
sa 10. 1. Thess. iii. 73 and 
especially Luke xxi. 23 (fora 
dvdykn peyady) for “ distress ;” 
and in the LXX. is used to trans- 
late MPD = SAhic. (Ps. cxix. 


But and if thou “art married’, thou 


143; Zeph. i. 16.) (2) éveorGoay 
is not “pressing ” in any passage 
in the N. T. but is always used 
either for “present” (as in ili. 22; 
Rom. viii. 88, in both which it 
is opposed to pédAXNovra; Gal. i. 
4; Heb. ix. 9), or for “impend- 
ing” (as in 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1). And this suits perfectly 
the general context in 28—31. 
The allusion is to the impending 
calamities which form the ground- 
work of Matt. xxiv. 8, &c. which 
were known to the Jews as the 
“pangs of the Messiah,” the 
natural accompaniments of His 
coming, and which were fulfilled 
in the disturbances which burst 
over the Roman world on the 
death of Nero. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon. re 
Kadoy avOpwrw 70 ovTwe (se. Tap- 
Ogvov) civac is a repetition of 
ToUTO KaNoy UTapyeELY. 

kadoyv here is used as in verse 
1, but is in this place qualified 
(1) by the annexed reason, dua 
THY avayKkny, (2) by the posi- 
tive assertion in verse 28 (ovx 
jjpeaprev) of the lawfulness of mar- 
riage. 

dvOpw7w is general, for women 
as well as men. 

28. édy dé kat yapjone. “Tf, 
further, thou art married, there 
was no sin in the act.” 
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zvoc, ou Haprey" Sanliv 08 ri capxl eSoucrw of ToLoiTaL, 
eyo Oe u opeoy dl 29 ronTo O€ Paps adenhol, * 0 xoLipog 
Cuver rarwevos » early, TO Aotmwoy iva xol “ol eX OvTES yuvorireog 
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xa ob yoalpovres wo fa yaipovres, wae) ob ayopacovres ays pa 
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® bri 6 Kaipds. > rd Aoumdy eoTiy. © Omit oi, 4 +6 Kécu@ ToUTH 
‘didst not sin’, and if *the virgin "married, she "did not sin’: 

29*but such will have trouble in the flesh, but J spare you. But 
this I say, brethren, the time is short, that "henceforth both 

30they that have wives be as though they had none, and they 
that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 


31 possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it: 


i wapQévoc. The article seems 
to mean “ ¢he unmarried daugh- 
ter, of whose case I speak.” 

éym de tuwy geldopa. Either: (1) 
“J refrain from dilating on these 
evils, to save you Srom the pain of 
hearing them ;” see 2 Cor. xii. 6; 
or, (2) “I give you this advice 
to save you from these afflictions.” 
The emphatic éy& (in contrast to 
ot rowvror) favours the second. 
The old explanation, “I allow 
marriage to be lawful, as a con- 
descension to your infirmities,” is 
contrary to the spirit of the 
Apostle. 

29. rotro dé gnu. Not expla- 
natory like Aéyw dé rovro in i. 12, 
but for emphasis. 

cuvecrapevoc, “short,” “ con- 
tracted into a small compass,”—as 
we say, “living many years in 
one.” Compare Matt. xxvi. 45: 
“ The hour is at hand.” 

iva, i.e. “ This is the object 
of the calamities in God’s pro- 
vidence.” 

ro Aourov may be taken; (1) 
with iva, “that for the future iad 
(2) as the nominative to éoru, “it 
remains that they should be;’ 
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(3) with 6 KaLpoc ouvecTadpévoc, 
“ The time is short for the fu- 
ture” (i.e. till the Advent). The 
first, as in Lachmann’s punctua- 
tion, is the best. 

30. Karéxovrec, “ possessing to 
the full,” as in 2 Cor. vi. 10; and 
as améxovor in Matt. vi. 2. 

31. Karaypwpevor, “using to 
excess.” Comp. ix. 18, and see 
also xi. 32. “ This,” says Bengel 
“is a true description of Chris- 
tian self-denial. It is not pos- 
sessed by those, qui habent ut 
qui habeant et diu habituri sint. ” 

xpio8ac never occurs with an 
accusative in the New Test. ex- 
cept in this place; also in clas- 
sical Greek only twice (Xen. 
Ages. xi. 11; and a Cretan in- 
scription, Béckh Corp. Inser. ii. 
400). Hence the true reading 

rov kdopor of A. B. D!. F. G. is 
altered to r@ kéopy in D%, E. J. 
ie 

mapayer yap ro oxijpa, “for 
the outward scene or « 7), m 
figure of this world is ghion of 
passing [or is to pass] this world 
away, before the great passeth 
change which shall bring ““*7 
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mopoyes yap To oie TOD x0ojL0U Tourou, PS EAw 
é dynos pepive TH TOU xuplov, 
mis “apeoy 70) xuphen 36 a yopnras pepivg Ta TOD 
OT [L005 ming § “apeon vy quvarnl, *?xal pwepioirros. xok 4 
yuvn % ayapnos xal 1 maphévog yj dyapos peppy TH 


peevon" 
0: 6 bcs oynepipvoug elvan. 


® apéret. b Meuepioro 7 yur) Kal 7 mapOEvos. 

32for the fashion of this world passeth away, but I would have 
you without carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that ‘are of’ the Lord, how he may please the Lord: 

33but he that is married careth for the things that are of 

asthe world, how he may please his wife, “and is divided. 


Both the wife who is unmarried and the virgin who is un- 


married’ 


the restitution of all 
things.” For the sense see Rev. 
xxi. 1: “ And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away.” The whole 
passage well illustrates the feel- 
ing of the early Church, in ex- 
pectation of the near approach of 
the Second Advent. For the 
words comp. 2 Esd. xvi. 40—44: 
perhaps imitated from this: “ In 
those evils be even as pilgrims 
upon the earth. He that selleth 
let him be as he that fleeth away ; 
and he that buyeth as one that 
will lose; he that occupieth 
merchandise as he that hath no 
profit by it; and he that build- 
eth as he that shall not dwell 
therein ; he that soweth as if he 
should not reap ; so, also, he that 
planted the vineyard as he that 
shall not gather the grapes. 
They that marry as they that 
shall get no children; and they 
that marry not as the widowers.” 
For the actual realisation of this 
by the Christians, comp. Arrian 
(Epict. iv. 7): “ The Galileans 
are to their wives and children 
as though they made nothing of 


about 


careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 


them, or had them not.” Also, 
Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. For the 
general sense comp. 2 Kings v. 
26; Isa. xxiv. 1, 2; Ezek. vu. 
12, 133. Matt..x. 37, 

32. 3édw dé. This begins a new 
thought, though immediately 
connected with the preceding, 
like éyw 6€ tpoyv gefdopar in 
verse 28. 

32, 33, 34. The variation of 
reading and punctuation in this 
passage has more influence on 
the meaning of the text, than in 
any other in the Epistle. The 
best sense is produced by re- 
taining (with A. B.) caé after pe- 
pépora, and by omitting 4 aya- 
proc after yur) (with D. E. F.G.J. 
K). In that case the sense of 
the whole passage (82—34) will 
be: “I wish that you should have 
no worldly anxiety. The un- 
married man has indeed anxiety, 
but it is for the cause of Christ; 
but the married man has the 
additional anxiety about worldly 
matters, and the grati- 
fication of his wife, and 
is thus divided between 
the interests of Christ and of the 
world. In like manner both the 


Kal mee 
plorat. 
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® Kal odmatt Kal mvedvmari. > apéret. © cuupépor. 4 edmpdcedpov. 
holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth 
for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. 

35 And this I speak for your own profit; not that I may cast 
a snare upon you, but for that which is "seemly, and that ye 


36may attend upon the Lord without distraction. But if any 


married and the unmarried wo- 
man have an anxiety to please 
Christ, and be ready for his 
coming; but the married wo- 
man has besides the additional 
anxiety to please her husband.” 
The sense of pepépeorac thus cor- 
responds to its meaning in i. 13, 
i.e. “is distracted,” (like pep- 
phoéev in Homer, which Eus- 
tath. (on Il. i. 189.) explains by 
prepiGecOar,) and to amrepiomaorwc 
in verse 35, whereas in the Re- 
ceived Text and Authorized 
Version, it must bear the harsh 
meaning, “ the wife and the un- 
married woman are different 
Jrom each other.” The change 
of tense from pepiura to the per- 
fect in pepépeorac may be ac- 
counted for by the absence of 
any present form pepiZerar. The 
severity of the condemnation of 
the married state, as if it al- 
lowed only of care for the things 
of this world, is considerably 
mitigated by this reading, which 
ascribes the evil not to its ex- 
clusively worldly character, but 
to its division of interests. 

If i) G@yapoc is (with A. B.) re- 
tained after yuv7, the sense will 
then be “ the widow.” 

Tischendorf has the cai after 
Hepéptorar, but loses the advan- 


tage of it by a punctuation simi- 
lar to that of the Rec. Text. 

35. This is a qualification (like 
verse 6) to prevent misunder- 
standing. ? 

TO bpov aurdy cbpud., “this is 
for your own advantage.” 

Apdxov éxiBadw is a metaphor 
taken from hunting (Xen. Ven. 
ii. 5), apparently not from laying a 
trap, but from throwing a lasso ; 
so that the sense here would be 
(not “a snare for your con- 
sciences,” but) “a violent neces- 
sity on your wills.” 

evTapEecpoy, pepiuva, amepioTa- 
otwe. The image conveyed by 
these three words is exactly ex- 
pressed by the story in Luke x. 
39 —42, of Mary “sitting by 
the side of Jesus’ feet” (tapaxa- 
Qioaca, comp. evrapecpor), and 
Martha “ who was cumbered (me- 
peeoraro) with much serving,” 
and careful (ueptpvae) Se 
many things.” 

For the use of pepiuva for 
“anxiety,” see Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
28, 34. 

36. He returns to the more 
especial subject of the unmar- | 
ried daughters, apparently sug- 
gested by the word evoxnpoy 
(= 70 zperor). 

“TI give this advice with a 
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og Tig ao Xn pwovely ext tyyv mapbévoy aorat vouloer, zav 7 
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Edpaios, py Eywy cevcery x7, eEourlav ot Eyes weph Tov idiou 
Veajaros, xal rotire xéxpixev ev TH (*) xapdia,” Typelv THY 


® €dpaios év TH Kapdig. om. avTod. 


(*) Lachm. omits i5/¢ here on a mistaken belief that it is omitted in B. 


both in A. and B., and should be restored. 


b Kapdla avrov, Tov Type. 
t ’ 


It is, however, 


Fone suppose’ that he behaveth himself "unseemly toward his 
virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, 


let an do what he will: 


he aariedh not, 
37™But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, 


let them marry. 
having no 
‘and hath so 


“judged in his heart, that he will keep his own virgin, *will do’ 


view to what is becoming ; but 
if any father thinks,” &c. What 
follows may be either (1) “That 
he is behaving wnbecomingly to 
his unmarried daughter, by ex- 
posing her to the temptations 
to which she is liable from not 
being married ;” or, (2) “That 
he incurs what is unbecoming, 
by having an unmarried daugh- 
ter in his “house.” 

In behalf of the first may be 
urged: (1) The probable sense 
of doxnpovet m Xi. 3.3 2 (2) 
The temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
imépaxpog .. . yapeirwoav; (3) 
The greater suitableness of this 
sense with the words éml tiv 
map0Evor. 


In behalf of the 2nd may be 


urged: (1) The numerous ex- 
amples of da xnpovety, in the 
sense of “incurring shame” 


quoted in Wetstein; (2) The 
undoubted disgrace which at- 
tached to a Jewish (and perhaps 
generally to an Eastern) father, 
from his daughter remaining 
unmarried. See LEcclus. xlii. 
9: “The father waketh for 


the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her 
taketh away sleep: when she is 
young, lest, she pass the flower 
of her age” (rapaxpaoy). And 
it was a Rabbinical saying, “If 
your daughter be past the mar- 
riageable age, release your slave 
to give him to her for a hus- 
band.” 

ovtwe dgeirer, i. e. “by reason 
of the temptation or sin into 
which she has fallen.” 

yapeitwoay, i. e. “the daugh- 
ter and her lover.” 

37. edpaioc, “of firm charac- 
ter, and therefore not swayed by 
apprehensions of this kind.” 

poy Exav avayeny, “under no 
compulsion from his daughter’s 
character or temptations ;” op- 
posed to otrwe odetet. 

éLovaiay o& eye, “but having 
the power of doing what he 
likes, without regard to exter- 
nal circumstances.” 

rnpety, “to keep her at home.” 
The construction of rod rnpeiv 
kéxpucey (as in D. G. and Rec. 
Text) is justified by Acts xxvii. 
i 
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sswell. So then he that giveth *his own virgin’ in marriage 


doeth well, *and he that giveth her not in marriage *will do’ 
39better. The wife is bound as long as her husband liveth; 
but if her husband be "fallen asleep’, she is "free to be married 
40to whom she will, only in the Lord. But she is happier if 
she so abide, after my judgment: and J ‘also think’ that I 
have the Spirit of God’. 


The whole tone of this pas- 
sage is determined by the as- 
sumption (natural in Greek and 
Jewish society) that the daugh- 
ter, whilst yet in her father’s 


the germ of the metaphor in 
Rom. vii. 1—6; from which 
later copyists have inserted von, 
omitted in A. B. Dl. F. 


év kupiw, “as in communion 


house, had no will of her own in 
the matter; he was entirely re- 
sponsible for her, and hence the 
application to him of some ex- 
pressions (as in 37), which seem 
properly only applicable to her. 
See Grotius, ad h. loc. 

39. One more question re- 
mains: “ Whether widows are 
to marry again?” Here we have 


with Christ:” referring especi- 
ally to marrying a Christian 
husband. 

40. doxa, “I trust.” 

kayo. “I, as well as other 
brethren.” This he adds to give 
weight to his advice, as having 
the authority of the Spirit, though 
not supported by any direct say- 
ing of our Lord. Cp. ver. 25. 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHaAp. VII. 1—40. 


In answer to the questions of your letter I reply: 


I. That the single state is best. 


qualifications : 


But with the following 


(1.) That, because of the numerous temptations to sin, mar- 
riage is good for all who cannot control their passions. 
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(2.) That for the same reason married persons should not 
separate from each other, except on great and solemn occasions, 
for atime; and against complete separation there is an express 
prohibition recorded from Christ himself, implying that, if a 
separation should have taken place, the parties are not at 
liberty to marry again. 

(3.) That in the case of marriages between heathens and 
Christians, for which no express command has been left by 
Christ, but for which I speak with Apostolical authority, the 
heathenism of one of the parties is no reason for separation 
(except where the continuance of the union would lead to dis- 
cord), on the ground: (a.) That family ties with a Christian 
consecrate to God’s service, and so unite together those who in 
themselves are of different religions. (b.) That there is a 
general presumption (on which I act not only at Corinth but 
everywhere) in favour of remaining in the same outward cir- 
cumstances as those in which we were when converted to 
Christianity. This rule applies not only to marriage, but to 
every condition of life; for example, to the two greatest dif- 
ferences of station which can be conceived, the great national 
distinction of Jew and Gentile, and the great social distinction 
of slave and free. In the Jirst, remember that, whether Jew or 
Gentile, in both states you can keep the true commandments of 
God. In the second, remember that, whether slave or free, you 
must never lose the true spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 


II. In answer to your second question, about the duty of 
giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, tt is again a 
case on which no express command has been left by Christ. 
But I venture again myself to reply with Apostolical autho- 
rity: — 

(1.) Lhat the single state is best: (a.) On account of the 
impending distress, which ought not, indeed, to dissolve existing 
ties, but is a reason against your forming new ties amidst the 
approaching dissolution of all human relations; (b.) On ac- 
count of the new cares which the married state imposes, and 
which are especially unsuitable when we ought all to be looking 
with undivided attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2.) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Christian 
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decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter is to be 
allowed to marry. j 


III. Widows had better not marry again, but they may.” 


Tue Apostie’s View oF CELIBACY. 





In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celibacy, it is 
necessary to remember that we have here only half, as it were, 
of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this passage stood alone in 
the New Testament, we might then be justified in taking it as 
an absolute preference of the single to the married state. But, 
inasmuch as there are other passages’ which speak of marriage 
not only without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 
is obvious that the passage before us must be understood as 
expressing only one side of the truth.? And it is also acre 
clear that of the two, it is this passage which must be tle’s se 
qualified and corrected by the others, not vice versd, meee 
inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the answer his whole 
of a particular question put to him under particular “*” 
circumstances ; in the others he is speaking without reserve on 
the general duties of a Christian life, and in Eph. v. 22—33 the 
marriage state, so far from being spoken of asa state of defilement 
or inferiority, represents the highest communion of which human 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. This 
conclusion, to which we should arrive, even before a eonsidera- 
tion of the passage in detail, is greatly strengthened by such a 
consideration. The preference of celibacy, although stated 
absolutely at first (vil. 1, 7, 8), is afterwards expressly founded 
on the impending calamities of the time (vii. 26—31), and, ap- 


Col. ii. 18, 19's: Eph: vy. '22—383; Heb. xu. 4;.1 Pet; ni: 1=27. 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 

2 Bengel:—“Szpe Apostoli in Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus Paulus 
semel, nec sponte sua, sed interrogatus celibatum suadet, idgue lenissime.” 
With the exception of the last clause, which is an overstatement of the 
case, this is a fair summary of the whole argument. 
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parently in connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32—35). In one instance, 
that of the recommendation to widows not to marry (vii. 8, 40), 
we have in a later Epistle a precept', by which this very 
recommendation is expressly reversed; and, whilst there is no 
trace in this passage of any belief in the superior sanctity or 
purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition of marriage on that 
ground is elsewhere? classed amongst the signs of a false and 
dangerous system. 

And further, that the Apostle’s view was not identical with 
Different the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries 
from later later, is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there 
asceticism. . : : 

is no portion of the Epistles where the hand of later 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the text to 
their own notions, is more clearly visible. It is sufficient to 
refer to the notes, showing the alteration of oyoXdonte to 
oxordente, and ire to cuvépynode, and the addition of vycreda, 
in vil. 5; the alteration of weuépiotar in vil. 34, and perhaps 
of tv opednv in vii. 3; also the obviously strained interpre- 
tations of cadov in vii. 1, of yrounv in 25, of éveotaoay in 26, 
and of deiSowas in 28. 

Again, his preference must be taken with three strong quali- 

fications: First, it is evident that the Apostle’s 
Qualified — = : : F 
I. As being peculiar temperament, which he himself describes 
eer al (vil. 7) as favourable to celibacy, has here found 
naturaltem- its natural expression. If, according to the Jewish 
Perament- “story * of his early affection for the High Priest's 
daughter, he had ever entertained the intention of marriage, it 
had been long abandoned; and he was now distinguished from 
his brethren (ix. 5, 6) as the only unmarried Apostle. But 
he never confounds his individual peculiarity with Christianity 
itself. His whole language indicates the struggle between the 


1 Such is the probable sense of vewrépac in 1 Tim. v. 14. 

2 1 Tim. iv. 1—3. 

3 Epiph. ady. Her. xxx. 16. It has been argued (though without sufficient 
ground to bring conviction), that St. Paul must have been once the father 
of a family, else he could not, by the Jewish law, have been a member of 
the Sanhedrin. (See Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 95, 


2nd ed.) 
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two. Hewarns us that it is he who speaks, and not Christ. 
He claims for his recommendation no higher authority than 
what the reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, the im- 
pending calamities which, though not here expressly yy, 4, 
stated to be the precursors of the end of the world, given in ex- 

.  pectation of 
were then generally understood so to be; and this the end of 
brings us to a point on which we are forewarned by ‘e "4: 
Christ Himself, that even Apostles might be in error, for “ of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifications 
arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual ad- ej 
vantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed given with- 
themselves. To a certain extent the highest form of out eae 
Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of ral purposes 
man and wife for high moral purposes; and the same *™*7"5* 
may be said of some of the Jewish marriages recorded in 
the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. But even in these 
the sterner rather than the gentler affections were called forth; 
and, in the Greek and Eastern provinces generally, marriage 
was little more than what the Apostle describes it, good only 
as preventing worse evils. The rule laid down by the Koran’, 
probably for the same reason, resembles that of the Apostle. 
We have seen that his denunciations of Greek wisdom must not 
be extended, without qualification, to that higher philosophy 
of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only known through 
the representations of the later sophists and rhetoricians. In like 
manner, his denunciations of marriage must not be extended, 
without qualification, to that intimate union of pure domestic 
affections, which rose out of the combination of the Teutonic 
and Christian elements, and produced a state of life as far be- 
yond the Apostle’s view, as the free commonwealths of modern 
Europe, or the growth of Christian art, philosophy, and lite- 
rature. 

But, while thus distinguishing between a general rule and 
a particular recommendation, there is, doubtless, a  Goncu- 
preference accorded to celibacy; and taking this pre- ‘1S. 


1 Koran, iv. 20.3; lx. 10 —12. 
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ference as it stands, two practical inferences may be deduced 


‘from the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains : — 


First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Christian, as 
Sissies well as in political life, under which the ordinary rules 
ofextra- of right or of expediency may be suspended or super- 
ordinary : . : 

exceptions Seded by a higher claim. The Apostolical preference 
re a of a single life in consequence of the then impending 
circum- ' calamities still holds good in analogous circumstances ; 
stances. and what is here confined to the question of marriage 
may, under such circumstances, be considered to apply to all 


other domestic and social ties. Philosophical historians have 


' truly felt that the monastic system was toa great extent ex- 


cused, if not justified, by the fact that it originated in an age 
when it seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the exist- 
ing fabric of society. An absolute dictatorship, whether of pope, 
or bishop, or emperor, has often been defended on the ground 
that it met the emergencies of a crisis of danger and transition. 
The enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy in the middle 
ages, doubtless, in part arose from the just instinct that they 
would else have sunk into an hereditary feudal caste. No one 
can deny that domestic ties must occasionally be severed by 
extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious. All these 
are instances of the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which the Apostolical advice teaches us not to condemn at 
once, even though it may seem at variance with the broader 
principles of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which call for 
such measures is a matter to be determined in each particular 
ease. It is enough that this passage exhibits’ one example, and 
sanctions the natural feeling which, in times of great excite- 
ment or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed but 
commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a celebrated instance 
of a similarly emphatic preference of celibacy, on precisely 
similar grounds, not of abstract right, but of special expediency, 
in the well-known speech of our great Protestant Queen, when 
she declared that “ England was her husband,” and “ all 
Englishmen her children,” and that she “desired no higher 
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character or fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted 
to posterity, than this inscription engraved on her tomb- 
stone, ‘Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
Queen.’”! 

Secondly, over and above this direct and immediate lesson, 
there is also the more general truth, implied indeed 11. Observ- 
in most parts of the New Testament, but seldom Seinen 
stated so expressly as in this passage, that the practice of the letter, 
of the highest duties of Christianity is compatible with pele 
every station and condition of life that is not in itself tio 
unlawful. If even the degraded state of slavery be consistent 
with the cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, if 
even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile may be 
regarded as alike compatible with the true service of God, then 
in all other states of life equally the spirit of Apostolic injunc- 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they seem most 
disregarded. Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained 
in the married as well as in the single state; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty; our 
nearness to God depends not on our desertion of one religious 
community for another, but on our keeping His commandments 
in whatever religious community His providence has placed us, 
whether circumcision or uncircumcision. 


. there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth—so rich a spell 
Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 
From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 


Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 
Nor in the stream the source forget, 
If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 
Following the Lamb where’er He go, 
By purest pleasure unbeguiled 

To idolize or wife or child; 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne. 


1 Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. v. p. 13. 
VOL. I. K 
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There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky Jane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.’ 


1 The Christian Year : Wednesday before Easter, and St. Matthew’s day. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continvzep). 
VU 


THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS. 
Chap. VII. 1——XI. 1. 


THE subject of the three following Chapters, which is con- 
tinuous though interrupted by digressions, appears to be, like 
that of the previous Chapter, an answer to one of the questions 
sent to him by the Corinthian Church, namely, whether it was 
lawful for Christians to join in the sacrificial feasts of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly any 
interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest practical . ont 
difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the of the Con- 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of cir- ""™ 
cumcision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con- 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes has 
been to the converts of India. The act of sacrifice amongst 
all ancient nations, was an act not merely of religious wor- 
ship, but of social life. In most cases, only a part of the 
victim was consumed as an offering to the god; the rest fell. 
to the portion of the priests, or was given as a banquet to 
the poor, or was sold again in the market for common food, 
either by the priests, or by such sacrificers as could not afford 
or did not wish to undergo the expense of the whole victim.! 
Hence most public entertainments, and many private meals, 
were more or less remotely the accompaniments of sacrifice ; 
most animals killed for butchers’ meat had fallen by the hand 
of the sacrificer: the very word for “ feast” in the Hebrew lan- 
guage (N21) was identical with “sacrifice,” and from thence 
in Hellenistic Greek, the word originally used for « killing in 
sacrifice” (Jvew) was diverted to the general signification of 
“killing,” as in the well known passage “ Rise, Peter, kill 
(Sdcov) and eat” (Acts x. 13). This identification of sacri- 
fice and feast was carried to the highest pitch amongst the 


1 See Heydenreich, ad loc. 
K2 
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Greeks. “Sacrifices” are enumerated by Aristotle (Eth. vii. 
9, §5) and Thucydides (ii. 38) amongst the chief mé@ans of 
social enjoyment; and, in this later age of Greece, it may well be 
conceived that the religious element was even still more entirely 
thrown into the shade by the festive character of the meal 
which followed. The feasts which take place amongst the 
lower orders in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed 
in the great national bull-fights (‘ Fiesta dos Toros”), afford a 
good illustration of the practice. At Corinth the conquerors 
in the Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people, 
immediately after the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Posidon.! 
That these banquets often took place in temples appears from 
the stories which relate how Claudius and Vitellius, in their un- 
governable greediness, rushed in from the streets to partake of 
the feasts round the altar.” 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the diversity 
of views which must have sprung up in the Gentile Churches. 
On the one hand, the mass of the Christian converts would 
attach no importance to the act of feasting on sacrificial food: 
it was, they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony that had furnished its occasion or ma- 
terials was not essentially connected; and, even if it were, 
there could still have been no religious significance in joining a 
rite which, from the very nature of the case, was to them abso- 
lutely without meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupu- 
lous Jewish converts would shrink from any contact with the 
pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the main points of 
dispute between the rigid Karaites and laxer interpreters, and 
extended not only to sacrificial victims, but to sacrificial wine, 
garments worn by heathen priests, wood from idolatrous 
gardens or groves. To offer “ polluted bread” upon the altar 
of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7—12), the good 
example of Daniel (i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10,11), and the evil 
example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxy. 2; Ps. evi. 28), 
The flesh which had once been offered to a heathen divinity 
could never, they would urge, be fit for a Christian meal; to 


1 Grotius, ad loc. * Sueton. Claud. c. 33, 44; Vitell. c. 13. 
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use it even in ordinary circumstances would be an encourage- 
ment of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the 
banquets which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, 
and on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one of the 
complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his argument with 
Justin', that many who were called Christians ate things 
offered to idols, and said that there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose is ob- 
yious. Closely as the whole social life of the ancient world was 
interwoven with its religious worship, the decision of this ques- 
tion affected the whole relations of the Christian society with 
its heathen neighbours; and, in fact, involved all the similar, 
though more complicated, questions discussed in the four first 
centuries of the Christian Church, respecting the lawfulness of 
attending on the spectacles, or receiving the honours, of the 
Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although the chief, is not 
the only passage in which the point is discussed. In the Epistle 
to the Romans we see the excess to which the scruples of the 
weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch of abstaining 
altogether from animal food ?, as, in the Nicolaitanes? of the 
Apocalyptic Churches, we see the excess of the indifferentist 
party, who plunged without restraint into all the pollutions, 
moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen rites were 
accompanied ; and it was to obviate the scandal occasioned by 
these differences, that, in the decree passed by the assembly of 
Jerusalem 4 short time before this Epistle was written, the 
first condition imposed on the Gentile converts was abstinence 
from “ meats offered to idols.” 


Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian Church. 
In Chap. vi. 12—14, the Apostle had already pointed out the 
distinction, which some of his converts appear to have over- 
looked, between the ceremonial pollution of the sacrificial food 
and the moral pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to 
answer the question more directly and more generally. 


1 Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 253. 3 Rey. ii. 14, 15. 
+ Rom. xiv. 2, 21. + Acts xv. 29. 
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GENERAL WARNING. 


~ wo» ae Me ~~ 
vit. 1TTegi Ot réy eidwrcdurwy oidapey OTs mavTes yuoow 


Now as touching things offered *in sacrifice’ unto idols we 


VIII. 1. It is evident that here, 
as elsewhere in this Epistle, he 
chiefly addresses, not the scrupu- 
lous, but the unscrupulous portion 
of his hearers; not the party of 
Kephas, but of himself or of 
Apollos. From this section of 
his converts he seems to quote the 
language by which they defended 
their freedom of practice; appro- 
priating it, after his manner, to 
himself, and to a certain extent 
adopting and strengthening it 
(verses 1—6). For similar cases 
of this identification of himself 
with his readers, see iv. 6, Rom. 
vii. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, the 
construction of its particular por- 
tions is, as usual in these cases, 
greatly entangled and has been 
variously put together. The fol- 
lowing on the whole seems most 
probable : — 

(1) wept 6& rv eidwroBdrur, 
“now concerning things offered 
to idols,” is merely the statement 
of the subject, as in vii. 1, wept 
dé wv éypawaré poi; and vil. 
25, wept de trav map0évwr; and 
xii. 1, repi d€ TOY TrEvpaTuKorY. 

(2) oldapey Ore mavrec yv@ou 
Eyopev, “we are sure that we all 
have knowledge,” is the expression 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in the first 


instance as his own statement of 
the case. (Compare in verses 
10, 11, “thou that hast know- 
ledge,” “thy knowledge”). It 
was true of those who made the 
claim, that they all had know- 
ledge; it was also in a certain 
sense true of all Christians, as he 
proceeds to explain in the 5th and 
6th verses, that by the very pro- 
fession of the Christian faith they 
all might be expected to have this 
knowledge. But as in vi. 12, he 
had been obliged to put a limita- 
tion on the general truth, “ All 
things are lawful for me,” so here 
he is obliged to put a similar limi- 
tation on “ All have knowledge.” 
This limitation is introduced, first, 
by the abrupt disqlaimer of the 
inference which he saw might be 
drawn from the Corinthian state- 
ment; distinguishing between the 
effects of knowledge and of love, 
and the nature of true and false 
knowledge (2, 3); secondly, by 
discarding altogether the formula 
“ All have knowledge,” and be- 
ginning the sentence over again 
in verse 4, so as to express the 
same sense in clearer language: 
and, thirdly, by the direct state- 
ment in verse 7, that “there is 
not in all that knowledge;” a 
correction which is an obvious 
instance of the mode in which 
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> 
> eld€von Tt, ovdémw oddity &yvwne. 


Knowledge puffeth up, 


2but ‘love edifieth. °* If any ‘one think that he knoweth any 
3thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know: but if 


the truths of Scripture are often 
set forth by the union of two ap- 
parent contradictions. 

Tov eicwro0UTwy=THY adLoyn- 
parwy roy cidohwy, Acts xv. 20; 
and the phrase conveys the same 
sense as is afterwards expanded 
into wept THe Bpwoewes THY cidwo- 
Ovrwy in verse 4. 

i yv@orc. ‘The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by the 
abruptness of the interruption. 
The knowledge of which he 
speaks is not secular knowledge 
as distinguished from Divine or 
theological, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love — 
knowledge by itself, as distin- 
guished from knowledge of Di- 
vine things with love. Bengel: 
“Scientia tantum dicit, ‘Omnia 
mihi licent.’ Amor addit, ‘Sed 
omnia non expediunt.’” Itis the 
same contrast that is to be drawn 
out more at length in Chap. xiii. ; 
but as there he is led to speak of 
it chiefly by insisting on the su- 
periority of active usefulness to 
spiritual ecstasies, so here he is 
led to speak of it by insisting on 
the superiority of that love which 
shows a regard to the consciences 
of others, over that knowledge 
which rests satisfied in its own 
enlightened insight into the folly 


“Know- Of human superstition. 
ledge puff- “Knowledge such as 
eth up.” this may indeed ex- 


pand and enlarge the mind ; but 
it is by mere inflation, as of a 
bubble, which bursts and va- 


nishes away (gvowi). Love 
alone succeeds in building up 
an edifice (oixodopez), tier above 
tier, solid alike in its superstruc- 
ture and in its basis, so as to last 
for ever.” Comp. iii. 9. 

2. As pretended “wisdom ’ 
(copia) was the chief source of 
the factions or schisms of the 
Corinthian Church, so pretended 
“ knowledge ” (yvdouc) was the 
chief source of its scandals; and 
accordingly he still proceeds to 
enlarge on the contrast which he 
had set forth in verse 1: “And 
after all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge ; if there be 
any one who thinks that he has 
a knowledge of the Divine nature, 
and may therefore act as freely 
as he likes about the empty folly 
of the heathen sacrifices, he ought 
to remember that he knows no- 
thing yet, in this life, as it really 
requires to be known. 

el tic doxet. Compare, for the 
turn of the expression, Gal. vi. 
3; ef yap doxet ree eivaé rt, pnoer dy, 
gpevarara éavroyv. 1 Tim. vi.3: 
el Tic ETEpOcLOaoKaNET.... TETUpW- 
TAL 

ourw, “not yet,” i.e. “not in 
the infirmities of this mortal 
state.” Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
“now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then I 
shall know even as also I am 
known.” 

3. “If any one love God” (ror 
Seov). From the love of man 


? 
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CHAP. VIII. 4—6, 
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4any Tone love God, the same is known by Him. As touching 
therefore the eating of ° things ° offered in sacrifice unto 


idols, we know that an idol 


—which must be thesenseofayarn 
in verse | (see xiii. 1) —he passes 
insensibly in verse 2 to the love 
of God, partly because God is the 
implied, though not expressed, 
subject of the previous clause, 
partly because He is the only 
worthy and adequate object of 
Christian love. (1) For the con- 
nexion of knowledge and love, see 
1 John iv. 7,8: “every one that 
loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God; he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is 
love.” He substitutes “is known 
of Him,” for “knows Him,” to 
express that man can, in this life, 
hardly be said, in any sense, to 
know God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of His knowledge, 
which in itself implies that we 
are brought into so close a rela- 
tion with Him, as to be the object 
of His care and love, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to know Him. 
Bengel: ‘“ Cognitionem passi- 
vam sequitur cognitio activa (cf. 
xiii. 12). Egregia metalepsis— 
cognitus est, adeoque cognovit.” 
(2) For this identification of God’s 
knowledge with His love, com- 
pare Exod. xxxiii. 17: “thou hast 
found grace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name.” Also John 
x.3: “he calleth his own sheep by 
name.” (3) For the identification 
of God’s knowledge of man with 
man’s knowledge of God, comp. 
the similar blending of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God in 
Rom. viii. 15, 16; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 
also John x. 15, “as the Father 


is nothing in the world, and 


knoweth Me, even so know I 
the Father;” and (4) for the ge- 
neral turn of the whole expres- 
sion, as implying that every part 
of our redemption, but especially 
our knowledge of God, is more 
properly His act than ours: 
1.Cor. xiii, 12, “then 1 shall 
know, even as also I am known” 
(ckabwc éreyvwoOnv); Gal. iv. 9, 
“ Now, having known God, or, 
rather, having been known by 
Him,” Phil. iii,.125 Ie ol aa 
apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended (cared upOnv) by 
Christ.” For the unexpected sub- 
stitution of one thought and word 
for another, see ix. 17, x. 18. 

4. ovv resumes the sentence 
broken off at 1) yv@o.e. Compare 
ovvepyopévwy ov, Xi. 20. 

ovdey eidwdov év Koopo. The 
context of oveelc Seoc and the po- 
sition of év kdcjm would lead us 
to take ovdéy not for “ nihil,” but 
for “nullum,” and _ translate 
“there is no such thing as an 
idol (i. e. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.” But as the word 
etowXoyr (idol) can hardly be used 
in this abstract sense in Greek 
any more than in English, and as 
in x. 19 it is not so much the 
non-existence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, it is 
on the whole better to adopt the 
more common interpretation, “ an 
idol is nothing, — has no strength 
and no meaning in any part of 
the universe; its existence is 
confined to the mere image in 
the temple, and has no further 
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5that there is no *God but One: for though there be that 
are called gods whether in heaven or ‘on earth, as there be gods 
6 many and lords many, "yet to ws there is but one God the 


influence elsewhere.” This agrees 
with the use of the word in the 
LXX. as a translation of “ Eli- 
lim,” i. e. “nothings,” the Hebrew 
word of mockery for the false 
gods (Ps. xcvii. 7; Hab. ii. 18, 
&c.). See also Isa. xli. 24, and 
the Rabbis, as quoted on this 
passage by Wetstein. 

Kat Ort ovdetc Sede ei pu} Etc. 
This, whatever be the meaning 
of the previous clause, is not so 
much an addition to it, as an ex- 
planation of it, which is further 
expanded in verse 5. The phrase 
itself is from the Pentateuch, 
passim. 

5. “ For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseology 
there are, in different parts of 
the universe, to be found many 
who bear the name, some of 
Gods, some of Lords, yet with 
Christians it is not so. They 
acknowledge but One to whom 
the title of God is properly due, 
namely, the Universal Father ; 
and One alone to whom the title 
of Lord is properly due, namely, 
Jesus Christ.” 

In this passage the actual ex- 
istence of the heathen divinities 
is neither affirmed nor denied, 
but left in obscurity. He asserts 
only that the vast hierarchy of 
divinities which met their ears 
and eyes, in the common parlance 
and customs of Greece and Asia, 
ranging from the heights of 


Olympus down to the caves and 
streams of Grecian valleys, im- 
posing as it might be, had for 
Christians no practical import- 
ance. They had but one Su- 
preme Source and Centre of the 
universe, on whom they had 
been taught to look, not as a 
mere name, but as a _ loving 
Father ; and with Him, One Su- 
preme Controller of the universe, 
no dim hero of distant ages or 
remote influence of planetary 
regions, but Jesus Christ, living 
in their own times, almost within 
their own knowledge. The hea- 
then dwelt in a world of compli- 
cated shadows; Christians lived 
in a world of simple realities. 

Aeyouevo. “Called by the 
name of gods” (see 2 Thess. ii. 
4). The word conveys a certain 
sense of unreality, like Adyou, dé- 
yer, in Aristotle, Ethics, vii. 9, 
x. 9: “ mere words.” 

“In heaven*or on earth;” 
divisions of the world, and al- 
luding to the supposed habita- 
tions of the pagan divinities ; 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 
usual divisions in Greece be- 
tween the Oeol ’Odvpreoe and Ocot 
ércx9ovit, and at Rome between 
the Dii majores and Dii mi- 
nores. 

@arep eioty Jeol wool Kat Kd- 
pw woddol. The stress is on 
mohXol, “ many.” “If there are 
those who bear the name of gods, 
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, 5) ? \ 4 \ € ~ 5) a 3 a. ae , 
TATND, eg OU TA TWAYTH HAL YEG ELC CLuUTOY, HAL ElG HUHLOG 
ea | ~ , ye cn \ , vee ~ > > ~ i ee > 

YTOUS HPloTos, OF OU TH WHYTA HAL YMEIS OF auTOU. ‘AAA 
> > ~ c ~ Q \ ~ / cd BA ~ 
OUX EY TAT Y yYwMolg? ThyvES og TY *cuvnfela EWS APTb TOU 
IN TF € BENS , 5) ld U \ c C x Stara 
ELQwWAOU WS elowacduroy ecbiouciv, xal y% cuveldyolg auT@yY 


® guveidhoe TOD cidmAoV Ews Hpri. 


Father, of whom are all things and we "for Him; and one Lord 


7 Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and we by Him. 


How- 


beit there is not in "all that knowledge; "but some by inter- 
course with’ the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered "in 


as, in fact, there are many who 
do so.” 

cup, “lords,” is added, partly 
for the sake of the full antithesis, 
in the next verse, of et¢ Kupsoc, 
partly to exhaust the whole no- 
menclature of the pagan divini- 
ties, cupeoc being the Greek cor- 
relative of the Syrian “ Baal,” 
which is the usual title of the 
false divinities in the Old Testa- 
ment. It also may have refer- 
ence to such expressions as “God 
of gods, and Lord of lords” 
(Deut. x. 17); “O Lord our God, 
other lords besides Thee have had 
dominion over us” (Isai. xxvi. 
13); where “Adonai ”—usually 
employed in reference to Jeho- 
vah—is used for false “lords,” 
as xupwoc here. If it points to 
anything specific in the Greek 
mythology, it would be to the 
heroes or demi-gods, such as 
Hercules. 

6. fir, “to us,” “in our judg- 
ment as Christians, whatever 
others may hold.” 

For the distinction between the 
ideas of “ Father” and “ Lord,” 
as applied respectively to God 
and to Christ, compare the salu- 
tations of all the Epistles, and 
especially xv. 24. ‘The preposi- 
tions é& and eic, as applied to the 
Father, in contrast with dua, as 
applied to Christ, represent the 


Father as the original source and 
ultimate object of all things, 
Christ as the instrument by 
which they came into existence. 
See Johni.3; Heb.i. 2,3; Col.i. 16. 
In the last of these passages, the 
expression “for Him” (cic avror), 
which is here used to express the 
relation of man to the Father, is 
there applied to Christ alone. 
In Rom. xi. 36, all three are 
applied equally to God. 

7. Thus far St. Paul had stated 
the reasons for regarding the sa- 
crificial feasts as matters of indif- 
ference, by giving an account of 
the knowledge which all Chris- 
tians might be supposed to have. 
Now begins the antithesis to the 
sentence, in the statement of the 
reverse side of the question—the 
practical difficulties, instead of 
the ideal perfection of the Church; 
inasmuch as the knowledge (j 
yreow) which he has just de- 
scribed as properly belonging to 
all Christians, is not actually 
found in all. 

Th ovrvnDeia . . . Tov EidwdAov, 
Lachmann’s reading of ovvnGeia, 
which is supported by A. B. 
would be “by familiar inter- 
course.” But it may have been a 
correction of ouvedhoet, ovveldn- 
inD. E. F.G. J. The ™- 
strange use of the word cuveidn- 
oc might be explained by the 
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doBevijg oda porover ut, 8 Bo@po 08 7 ques ov? Tapacryres TO 
Sew: odre? dav py dadywpev, wepircevouev, ote eav® ddyw- 


® raploryol. 


> ovTE yap Edy pdywuer. 


© éay wh. 


Lachm. Ed. 1. obre eav ph pdyouev, borepoducda, ode cay pdywpev, Tepiccevouer. 


sacrifice’ unto idols; and their conscience being weak is defiled. 
8 But meat will not commend us’ to God: ° neither if we eat 


Anot, are we the better, neither if we eat, 


Apostle’s turn for etymological 
argument. ‘The idea of “ know- 
ledge” under various expres- 
sions, oida, eidevar, &c., runs 
through this passage (viii. 1, 2, 
4,7, 10, 12), and thus the com- 
pound ovveidnove might be used, 
as occupying a middle position 
between our words “ conscious- 
ness” and “ conscience,” some- 
what in the sense in which we 
speak of “ conscious guilt or in- 
nocence.” ‘Thus here it would 
be “a conscious awe of the idol,” 
as in 1 Pet. ii. 19, “ a conscious 
awe of God,” like aidwe in clas- 
sical Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann, with B. D. E. F. G. 
places Ewe dpre between ovverdjoec 
and rov eidwrov, the Received 
Text, with A. J. places it be- 
tween cidwXov and we eidwAdOurTor. 
The former is probably correct, 
and, if so, is an instance of the 
violent transposition of words 
which often breaks up the order 
of St. Paul’s sentences. (See note 
on verse 11.) The sense would 
be the same in both; “ eat even 
at the present moment.” 

aoQevjc ovoa would more pro- 
perly be aobevay odvrwy, and pro- 
bably arises from the <Apostle’s 
tendency to personify all the 
feelings he describes. doevijec 
is (not “ giving way to temp- 
tation,” like dkparijec, but) “ ill- 
instructed,” “not attained to 
full Christian strength.” Comp. 


°’ are we the worse. 


Krom,” xiy..1. xv.. 1. 
neral idea as contrasted with 
“‘ edification,” or “ perfection,” 
see Eph. iv. 13—16. 

pohoverat, “is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in a stronger 
conscience.” Comp. rizrovec, in 
verse 12. 

8. Bpwpa dé x. 7. ru. © The 
whole question of food is in itself 
absolutely indifferent.” This is 
an objection to the scruples just 
mentioned, although stated so 
generally as to meet the en- 
lightened objector also, and is 
parallel to the statement about 
circumcision and uncircumcision 
in vil. 19. Compare Matt. xv. 
17, and (apparently in reference 
to the same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 
13, “ meats for the belly and 
the belly for meats; ” and Rom. 
xiv. 17, “the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink ;” where, 
as here, the primary thought is 
that there is no religious excel- 
lence in abstaining from food. 
This meaning is still more 
strongly brought out in the order 
of éav pup ddywper, Tweprooevopmer, 
and éay daywpery, torepovpeba, in 
A?. D. E. F. G. J. which Lach- 
mann has adopted in his second 
edition, against A'. B. which 
read éav i) daywper, vorepov- 
peda, oure éav paywpev Tepio- 
iid eigle 

ou TapasThoer, “will not bring 
us near to God.” 


For the ge- 
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* Pazmere 08 py wos 7 eGoug bos pucby auTy 


10 2dy yep Ths tox, [oe] 


Tov eXovre yao by ey elowasho xaraxelnsvoy, ou 7 ouveldy- 
om ts auTou acbevots 6 nee oleodopnfijorer cig TO TO eldwaro- 


bura eo Giles ; old 


® aobevousi. 


9But ‘look lest by any means this 
10come a stumblingblock to them that are weak. 


moAAuTaL yop 6 ao bevey ey TH o7 YVOC El, 


> Kal dmoretron 6 a0. ddeApds em) TH oF doe, dv dy Xpiords. 


"power of your’s be- 
For if any 


"one see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s 
temple, shall not the conscience of him which is weak be “edified 


1lto eat those things which are offered 


Tin sacrifice’ to idols ? 


‘For ‘she that is weak “perishes through thy knowledge —*the 


9. PrErere O&. “ But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be- 
ware.” Here, as in verses 1—6, 
the objections, though appro- 
priated by St. Paul, are more or 
less understood to come from the 
Corinthians. 
éLovaia, “right,” refers to the 
phrase ravra por ékeart, vi. 12. 
10. év eidwreiw KaraKeipevor, 
“ enjoying a sacrificial feast in 
the precincts of a temple.” cidw- 
Agiov is only used by Jewish 
writers, apparently to avoid de- 
signating heathen temples by the 
sacred word vadc, used to express 
the temple of Jerusalem. (1 
Mace. i. 47, x. 83.) It is a kind 
of parody on the names of tem- 
ples as derived from the divi- 
nities to which they are dedi- 
cated, Onccioyv, ‘Hpaior, &e. 
karaxeiuervor, “lying,” the usual 
word for presence at a feast, 
taken from the practice of dining 
in a recumbent posture. 
vixkocopnOyoerat, Which else- 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad sense, 
with a kind of irony: “ He will 
have made an advance, but in 
the school, not of good, but of 
evil.” Calvin: “ruinosa zdifica- 
tio.” It is used in a bad sense in 


Malachi iii. 15, dvocxoddpotvrat 
mowvrvrec avopa. Comp, Jos. 
Ant. xvi. 6: cic vovOeciay airoyv 
oikodoma@y avrove. 

What in x. 14 is condemned 
on its own account, is here con- 
demned only for the sake of 
others; that being the point of 
the argument with which alone 
the Apostle is here concerned ; 
—“ He will have been built up, 
but with a building that leads to 
nothing.” 

ll. awoéd\dNurae yap 6 aobevdr 
éy TH On yvacet, 0 aoedpoc. 

The sense of Lachmann’s read- 
ing is the same as that of the Re- 
ceived Text, but it renders the 
peculiarities of the style much 
more striking. azé\Avrat, for azo- 
Aeirar, expresses more strongly, 
not “ will perish,” but “is at this 
moment perishing.” yap (A. has 
ovv), for kai, gives the reason for 
a suppressed sentiment of grief 
at the sin of the weaker brother: 
“Alas, that it should be so! for 
then] there will be a ruin of the 
weak-minded man by means of 
thy enlightenment. The sepa- 

ration of 2 év 7) yvwoe from a7dX- 
Aura, to which it belon gs, is after 
the Apostle’s usage of throwing 
the important word out of its 


13 gainst Christ. 
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Voirws od de prop TavovT es 


elg TOUS aOz Adpous xa TOmTovTes UT MY Hy cuveldnow aobs- 


your ay, els Xpioray CLOT ayers. 


JS bua ep El Ppdpnce CXAVOE= 


Abges Toy aderhay prov, ov py doyw x peo els Tov ai@va, ive 
py Toy adeadoy pov cxavdariow. 


12 brother for whom Christ died. 


But when ye sin so against 


the brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin a- 


Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 


T will eat no flesh for ever, lest I make my brother to 


offend. 


* Gr. while the age lasteth. 


natural place to the end of the 
sentence : see ix. 10, x. 27, xv. 19. 
And the isolated and final posi- 
tion thus given to 6 adeAgodc gives 
a pathetic close to the whole sen- 
tence ; “that weak-minded man 
is no less than thy Christian 
brother, to save whom Christ 
gave Himself up to death.” éy, 
for éxi, expresses more fully that 
this knowledge is the cause of 
his ruin. For the contrast thus 
exhibited between the self-sacri- 
fice of our Lord’s love for man, 
and the self-indulgence of the 
Corinthians’ knowledge, compare 
(in a similar context) Rom. xv. 
1—3; “We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edi- 
fication ; for even Christ pleased 
not Himself.” Comp. also chap. 
babe 

12. rimrovrec, “ striking a con- 
science or mind already weak.” 


Bengel: “ Sicut jumentum las- 
sum verberibus urgetur.” 

elg¢ XploToy apapravere, Comp. 
Matt. xxv. 40: “ Inasmuch as ye. 
have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 

kpéa, i. e. “ animal food of any 
kind,” in allusion to the extreme 
scruples of those who, from fear 
of the meat in the shambles being 
sacrificial, confined themselves 
entirely to vegetable food. 

cic Tov aiwva, “for ever,” which 
in other passages of St. Paul’s 
Kpistles i is usually rendered by the 
plural, cic TOVE alwvae, being the 
literal translation of Dyy>. The 
hyperbolical character of the ex- 
pression may be compared with 
Rom. ix. 3. 

The whole argument closely 
resembles Rom, xiv. 19—22, 
even to the particular phrases 
employed: comp. €Epwpa, viko- 
dopiic, payely Kpéa, mpdoxoppa, 
oxavoaniZera, dodevery Karadve, 
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Your argument on sacrificial food (though implying a dis- 
proportioned estimate of knowledge, which, compared with love, 
is worthless, whether as an instrument of Christian progress, 
or as a means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully eaten ; 
because we, as Christians, know full well that to us the vast 
array of heathen divinities is a mere illusion, and that our 
only religious relations are those in which we stand to the Father 
of all, and to our Master, Jesus Christ. 

There are, however, some of your number who, not having 
attained to this belief, to the measure of the stature of the 
Sulness of Christ, are still tossed about by the scruples of their 
Jewish education, and still when they eat the food of which part 
has been offered to heathen divinities, regard themselves as par- 
taking in an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of the 
idol in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It is true 
that the whole matter of food is in itself absolutely indifferent, 
and that, in a religious point of view, no one is the better or the 
worse for it. But it is not indifferent, if, by the example of 
those who without scruple join the banquets in the precincts of 
an idol temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an advance in 
Christian liberty, and thus ruin is brought on those to whom 
we are bound by our ties of Christian brotherhood, and to save 
whom from this very ruin Christ denied Himself even to 

zath on the cross. He lives in and for them; and it ts, there- 
fore, not only against them, but against Him, that you offend ; 
and rather than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the ex- 
ample of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never think 
of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that thereby I should 


ensnare to sin one who is my brother. 


Ir may be observed, that in the whole of the foregoing 
passage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not a direct allu- 
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sion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknowledged, which pro- 
bably was first inculcated in our Lord’s teaching, namely, the 
paramount obligation on men to regard the scruples of their ill- 
instructed brethren: —‘“ Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in Me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.”! The martyrs in the time of the 
Maccabees (2 Mace. vi. vii.) incurred death rather than violate 
the law by eating forbidden food; but it was reserved for 
St. Paul to declare that he would incur death rather than offend 
his fellow-Christians by an act of the abstract lawfulness of 
which he had himself no doubt. Such a delicacy of morality 
is seldom found to elicit such a depth of enthusiasm; and this 
special instance of its application involves all those finer feel- 
ings of toleration and regard for the rights of conscience, 
almost unknown in heathen times, rare even in Christian times, 
aud most rare when combined with a firm and earnest con- 
viction of truth and falsehood. 


1 Matt. xviii. 6. 
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His own Examp.e or SELF-DENIAL. 


IX. 1—X. 14. 


THE concluding verse of Chap. vill. with the present Béction 
which springs from it, is an illustration and example of that 
intense sympathy which the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29) 
describes, in the words, “ Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?” The mention of the loss 
of the weak-minded Christian, and of the sin thereby committed 
against Christ Himself, rouses him from the impartial calm 
with which he has hitherto held the scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over-indulgent parties, now siding with 
one, and now with the other; and he plunges into the breach 
himself, in order by his own example to put to shame the cold 
and tardy reasonings of his less susceptible followers. But as he 
makes this sudden change from the second to the first person, 
as he turns this glance into the recesses of his own life, past, 
present, and future, as far as thought could reach (es tov 
aiava), he feels a momentary check, from the recollection that 
there were those amongst his readers who would, if not in the 
particular instance of which he is speaking, at least in one 
closely connected with it, ascribe his self-denial, not to its real 
motive of Christian love, but to his alleged inferiority to the 
other Apostles of Christ. It would almost appear as if he had 
properly concluded the subject at viii. 13, and then resumed 
it from this new point of view, on the arrival of fresh tidings 
from Corinth, informing him of the imputations which he now 
proceeds to dispel. 

Of all St. Paul’s acts of humiliation and self-devotion, that 
which, if not the most striking, was the most habitual, and, in his 
case, the most peculiar, was his maintaining himself, not at the 
cost of the societies which he converted, but by the labour 
of his own hands as a Cilician tentmaker. It was at Corinth 
that this practice is first mentioned in the Acts (xvili. 3); and 
from the stress laid upon it here and in the Second Epistle (xi. 
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7, 8, 9, 10; xii, 14—18), it would seem that at Corinth it 
attracted most attention, and was most constantly practised, 
though he also refers to it as his well known custom at Thessa- 
lonica (1 Thess. ii, 8—10; 2 Thess. iii. 7—9), and at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 34).! In all these cases it is introduced, as here, 
with the same general consciousness of its being the most 
obvious instance of love and self-denial to which he could 
refer; and in Acts xx. 34, 35, the moral deduced from it is 
similar to that enforced in this passage: “ That so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak.” But this example would lose con- 
siderably in force, if it were asserted that he had no right to 
' maintenance from the Churches, and that consequently his labour 
was the result, not of self-devotion, but of necessity. That this 
was asserted is clear, not only from this passage, but from the 
implied argument in 1 Thess. ii. 1—6, 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8, 9; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7—9, xii. 16, 17, where he vindicates himself (in con- 
nexion with this subject) against the charge of ‘ covetous- 
ness,” declares that “he might have been burdensome to them, 
as an apostle of Christ,” that he took nothing from them, ‘not 
because he had not the power,” and that they thought by so 
doing he had “committed an offence.” ‘This charge seems to 
have been one out of the systematic series of attacks levelled 
against him by the Judaizing Christians, who could not bear to 
see their great antagonist assume the same lofty position in 
the Church as was occupied by the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their position had always been their 
maintenance, at the Lord’s command, by those to whom they 
preached (see 1 Cor. ix. 14; Matt. x. 9,10; Luke x.7). This 
right of maintenance seems to have been so habitually claimed by 
them, that its abandonment by St. Paul, instead of awakening 
a higher admiration for his apostolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his enemies, partly doubts of his apostolical 


1 For the whole subject of the Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol.i. pp. 51,416. Every 
Jew learned a trade; that of making tent-cloths or “Cilicium” (the name 
by which the fabric was known in the commerce of the time) was most 
natural to the Apostle, as a native of Cilicia; and at Corinth, the great 
resort of travellers, there would be a special demand for them. 
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dignity, partly doubts of his Christian sincerity, which were 
ready to burst forth the moment that the subject of his self- 
support was mentioned. In illustration of this opposition may 
be mentioned the jealousy which, on this very same ground, was 
roused against Socrates and Plato by the professed sophists.! 

Such, apparently, were the recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts at this point in the Epistle. 
On the one hand was the scene of the tentmaker’s trade at 
Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the long ar- 
guments in the synagogue and the market-place, were con- 
sumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of 
weaving the long goats’ hair of his native hills into the sack- 
cloth or the tent-cover, for the Greek fisherman or wandering 
Arab. On the other hand was the dogged stupidity, or the 
implacable animosity of his adversaries, who were ready, with 
their cold insinuations, to contrast, as they supposed, the enforced 
meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with the conscious 
dignity and repose of the Apostles at Jerusalem, or of those who 
claimed to be their legitimate representatives at Corinth. To 
set forth this voluntary abnegation of a right, and to assert the 
right itself, is accordingly the twofold object of this digres- 
sion. But as the abnegation could not be shown to be volun- 
tary until the right which had thus been questioned was 
vindicated, what would else have been the natural order is 
inverted; and he breaks off from the triumphant assertion of 
his self-denial in viii. 13, to answer the charges of the Ju- 
daizers, who, by the time that he wrote the Second Epistle, 
had become so rampant as to claim his almost exclusive atten- 
tion, but who, in this Epistle, are noticed here alone. 


1 See Grote’s History of Greece, vol. vili. pp. 482, 483. 
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IX. '*Ovx eipl ércvdepog; ovx cit amorronros; ody) Lycoiv 
Tov xUplOy FMV EWPAxa 5 OU TO EDyoy pou dnsig ear’ ev xuplw; 


® Ovdk elu amdortoAos ; Ovk ciul eAcUOepos ; Ovx) "Inoodv Xpiordv. 
Be ; pos ; Xx Pp 


‘‘Am I not free? am I not an apostle’? have I not 
seen Jesus * our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 


1. The order of the words in 
Lachmann’s text, “Am I not free? 
- am I not an Apostle ?” is not only 
that of the most ancient MSS. 
but is also in conformity with the 
sense. His freedom and not his 
Apostleship was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special oc- 
casion of the digression. ‘“ Am 
I not free to eat or not to eat? 
Yes, and am I not free from the 
necessity of working with my 
own hands, like a slave?” (Comp. 
verse 19, where this is the force 
of é\evOepoc.) From this he in- 
stantly proceeds to the vindica- 
tion of his Apostleship on which 
this freedom was grounded ; and 
from this again to the two chief 
The signs of Apostleship ; 
Apostles namely, Ist, the sight 
authority. of the Lord; 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teaching. 
The first of these signs was, from 
the nature of the case, regarded 
as necessary to constitute an 
Apostle. What the vision of 
God had been to the older pro- 
phets, that the sight of Christ, 
especially of Christ risen from the 
grave, had been to the Apostles. 
See Acts i. 22. Intercourse 
with the Lord had invested the 
Twelve with their original au- 
thority ; the alleged absence of 
such intercourse in the case of 
St. Paul, therefore, was urged 
against his claims to the Apostle- 
ship. Compare 2 Cor. v. 16; and 
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also the Clementine Homilies 
(xvii. 19), which express openly 
what we gather from these pas- 
sages by implication. To this 
charge he opposes his assertion 
that he, as well as the others, has 
seen the Lord. The passage does 
not necessarily limit the appear- 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of those visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1—4; Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17. 
But, when compared with 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, it points chiefly to the oc- 
currence at his conversion, Acts 
ix. 4, in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts ix. 
17, xxvi. 16, xxii. 14, 15), though 
not according to the direct nar- 
rative of the Acts (which here, 
as elsewhere, understates rather 
than overstates what we learn 
from St. Paul), there was a visible 
manifestation of Christ Himself. 
The second sign of Apostle- 
ship, which corresponds to what 
is elsewhere termed the gift of 
the Spirit, blends with the state- 
ment of the fact something of 
a pathetic appeal to the Co- 
rinthians themselves : “ You are 
the last men who ought to have 
questioned the authority, of the 
genuineness of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.” For similar expressions 
to the Corinthian Church, comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 2, 3, xii. 12. Bengel: 
“ Ex ecclesia fidelium argumen- 
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2If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to 
you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. 
3-Mine answer to them that "judge me by questioning’ is this. 


4,5 Have we not power to eat and to drink? 


Have we not 


power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as "the other 


tum sumi potest pro veritate 
evangelii et religionis Chris- 
tiane.” Compare Coleridge’s 
saying, “The two great proofs 
of the truth of Christianity are 
Christianity and Christendom.” 

“In the Lord” (év kupiw) both 
in verse 1 and 2 applies to the 
whole sentence, expressing as if 
unconsciously the atmosphere in 
which he moved and lived. Com- 
pare vii. 39. 

‘2. Compare iv. 15. 

o~payic, seal—“ attestation.” 

3. aodoyia, “defence,” as in 
a-court of justice. 

dvakptovc, eXamination,” as by 
magistrates at a trial, see Acts iv. 
9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18; Luke xxiii. 
14. Here we see a direct allusion 
to his antagonists. 

airy, namely, what he has just 
said; “ This contains all my de- 
fence. I have no more to add 
to it.” 

4. py obk Exoper, “ Surely we 
are not without power,” &c. 

éLovoiay, “the right,”«or “li- 
berty.” Comp. viii. 9; also vi. 12. 

gayeiy kai meeiy, “to eat and 
to drink,” 7. e. “to be maintained 
at the public cost.” Compare 
the use of the word rpo) in clas- 
sical Greek, for the support or 
pay of soldiers. 


5. acedgyy yuvaica, “a Chris- 
tian woman as a wife, also to be 
maintained at the public cost.” 

The fact of these women ac- 
companying their husbands on 
their journeys may be explained 
by the necessity of females to 
gain access to and to baptize the 
female converts in Greece and 
other oriental countries ; the same 
necessity which gave rise to the 
order of Deaconesses. Marriage 
The notion of some of of the 
the Fathers, that the Apostles. 
women here alluded to were not 
wives, but companions, like those 
who attended Christ in the Gos- 
pels, is untenable. The word 
yuvaika would in that case be 
superfluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be re- 
garded, not as maintaining the 
Apostles (like the women in 
Luke viii. 2, 3), but as being 
maintained along with them, 
which could only apply to their 
wives. This misunderstanding 
of the passage either originated 
or confirmed the institution of 
women called adedpai, cuvveo- 
axra, or &yamyrai, which, in con- 
sequence of the great abuses 
springing from it, was abolished 
by the Council of Nicza. 

Two facts are here implied: 
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> The hiatus in C. which began at vii. 18, ends here. 
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© &« Tov KapTod. 
6apostles and the brethren of the Lord and Kephas? or 
I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? 
7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? who 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? ° who 
feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock? 


Ist, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally were 
married, which agrees with the 
common tradition respecting all 
of them but St. John. Peter 
and the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the Jew- 
ish party, at whom the Apostle 
here glances,— Peter, as the 
head of the Jewish Church; the 
brethren of the Lord, as closely 
connected by earthly lineage 
with our Lord, and one of them 
probably the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. That Peter was 
married agrees with the mention 
of his mother-in-law, Matt. viii. 
14; Mark i. 30; Luke iv. 38; 
with the (doubtful) allusion to 
his wife in 1 Pet. v. 13; and 
with the traditions about his wife 
and children in Clem. Alex. 
Stromat. vii. 52, 53. Her name 
was said to be Concordia or Per- 
petua. (Grabe ad Spicil. Patr. 
i. p. 330.) The statement that 
“the brethren of the Lord” were 
married agrees with the mention 
of the grandsons of Jude (Kuseb. 
H. E. iii. 20); but throws some 
doubt over the common tradition 
which represents the chief of 
them, James the Just, as single. 
(Epiph. adv. Har. Lxxviii. 14.) 


This is the only mention of 
Barnabas in conjunction with 
St. Paul, since the date of the 
quarrel, in Acts xv. 39. 

7, 8. He now proceeds to de- 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament. 

First, The analogy of other oc- 
cupations. He selects three: the 
soldier in the Roman armies al- 
ways receives his regular pay ; 
the owner of a vineyard eats of 
the grapes of his own vineyard ; 
the shepherd is supported by the 
milk of the flocks which he tends. 
The example from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is true only of 
the later ages of Greece and 
Rome ; when the voluntary ser- 
vice and mixed pursuits of the 
ancient soldiers (comp. Thucyd. 
vi. 81; Liv. v. 8) were super- 
seded by the regular profession 
of a standing army. 

orpareverat, “serves in the ar- 
my.” Comp. Luke iii. 14. 

fora, “ pay,” “ stipendia.” 

gurever Guredova refers (as 
appears from Matt. xxi. 33) to 
the vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. dumehoy is (not “a 
vine,” but) a “ vineyard.” 

ék Tou yaAakroe, te. “ from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk,” 
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8*Speak I these things as a man? or saith not the Law the 


9same also? 


or “from the food made out of 
the milk.” For a similar juxta- 
position of soldiers and labourers, 
see 2 Tim. ii. 4—6. 

Secondly, The sanction of the 
Old Testament, as conveyed in 
the command to allow the ox to 
eat the corn which it was em- 
ployed in treading, Deut. xxv. 
4. It is remarkable that the 
Apostle should rest his argument 
on a text apparently so remote 
from his object, especially as its 
immediate context, Deut. xxiv. 
19—22, contains commands re- 
lative to gleaning, which directly 
confirm his previous position. 
But (1) the moral and general 
character of the preceding con- 
text might appear to justify its 
extension to the whole passage ; 
and, (2) there was an apposite- 
ness in the selection of this com- 
mand, partly as an introduction 
to the metaphor of thrashing and 
sowing which follows in the 
next verse, partly from the pro- 
verbial character of the precept, 
which occasions its introduction 
in a similar context in 1 Tim. v. 
18. Compare the quotations from 
Ex. iii. 6, and 1 Kings xix. 5, 
in Mark xii. 26, and Luke xx. 
37; and in Rom. xi. 2; under the 
names of “the bush,” and of 
“ Elijah.” 

8. kara c&vOpwror, i. e. “merely 
by human motives,” or “in hu- 
man language.” 

ravra, “ these things,” 2. e. “the 
substance of what has just been 
said,” in verse 7. 

9. adowrra, either by treading 


For it is written in the law of Moses ‘ thou shalt 


with its hoofs, or by dragging a 
threshing-machine. The huma- 
nity of the Jewish law was in 
this, as in many instances, dis- 
tinguished from that of Gentile 
nations. (See Michaélis on the 
Mosaic Law, iii. § 130.) Com- 
pare the well-known Egyptian 
inscription in the tombs of El 
Kab or Eilithyia; and the Greek 
proverb for plenty which cannot 
be enjoyed, Sote éxt wpe (“ the 
ox on the heap of corn”). 

M)) Tov Body péder to Seo, x... 
“The real purport of this pas- 
sage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of humanit 
to men.” Comp. Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251: “The Law 
speaks not in behalf of creatures 
without reason, but in behalf of 
those which have sense and rea- 
son.” See a similar quotation 
from Rabbi Manahem on Deut. 
xxii. 6, in Heydenreich. 

This is one of the many in- 
stances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is de- 
nied altogether, as in Hos. vi. 6, 
“YT will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice,” and Ezek. xx. 25, “I 
gave them statutes which were 
not good.” 

yap gives the reason for the 
implied assertion: ‘“ In conse- 
quence of our wants the law 
speaks, for it is written,” &c. 

By “us” he means not the 
Apostles, but men generally; and 
the conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example. of the ox justifies 
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not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
10 Doth God take care for oxen, or saith He it altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes no doubt it "was written, "because 
he that plougheth ‘ought to’ plough in hope, and he that 
11 thresheth *in hope of partaking. ’ If we "sowed unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ? 
12Tf others be partakers of this power over you, are not we 
rather? Nevertheless we ‘did not use’ this power ; but "we bear 


the practice of rewarding the 
labourer by a share in the fruits 
of the earth, which he has helped 
to produce. But the imagery of 
the literal harvest naturally sug- 
gests the idea of the spiritual 
harvest; and in the next verse, 
the spiritual alone is spoken of. 

10. Lachmann’s text, é’ é7ide 
Tov peréxecy, instead of rije éXrridoe 
...ém édridt, avoids the double 
difficulty of the meaning of rijc 
é\ridoc, and the position of é7z’ 
édridz. Yet on this account it 
is suspicious, and the common 
reading (D*. E. J. K.) might be 
justified ; rij¢ éAwidoc being used 
for the “fruit of his life;” and 
éx’ édvide being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
éx édwice prevented its insertion 
at the beginning. For similar 
transpositions compare viii. 11, 
m2 7, xv. 19. 

The mention of the figures of 
ploughing and thrashing bring 
him to that of sowing and reap- 
ing, which here, as in Hos. viii. 
wn Gal vi. 7,.8'5°2 Cor. ix. 6, 
express the ideas of retribution 
and reward (compare Koran ii. 
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263). This brings him to the 
personal conclusion of his ar- 
gument; that, if for no other 
reason, from mere feelings of 
gratitude, he who had con- 
ferred upon them such spiritual 
gifts (ra tvevparica) might expect 
in return the support of outward 
life; especially when they con- 
ceded it in the case of others, 
who were not, as he was, the 
founders of their Church. For 
the gifts, comp. xii. 1, xiv. 1, and 
Rom. i. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Corin- 
thian Christians, is implied in 
2 Cor. xi. 20: “ Ye suffer if a 
man devour you, if a man take 
of you.” | 

11. iyetc tpiv.... hpeic buoy, 
are all emphatic. “If we for 
you sowed a spiritual seed, ought 
not you for us to give a carnal 
harvest?” Lachmann and the 
Received Text (with A. B. K.) 
read @epicouev, 'Tischendorf (with 
C. D. E. F. G. J.) depiowper. 

12. rij¢ vpov éfovciac, “ the 
right over you,” compare Matt. x. 
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izall things, lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do 


ye not know that they which minister "the things of the 
temple live of the temple ?— they which wait at the 


1; John xvii. 2, where, how- 


ever, it is used rather in the sense 
of “ power.” 

GX ok éxpnodpeba. Here 
comes the antithesis to the whole 
of the previous argument. “Such 
was our right, but we did not use 
it; nay, rather than use it we 
endure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel, 
which might be raised by the 
charge of interested motives.” 
(Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 3—10.) 

For oréyouev see on xiii. 7. 

13. At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter,—the example of 
his own self-denial. But in the 
very next verse he seems to 
recommence his argument from 
the beginning ; first repeating his 
right in verses 13, 14, and then 
reasserting in verse 15, almost 
in the same words as here, his 
determination not to use it. That 
there is a pause, or break at the 
end of verse 12, is further indi- 
cated: (1) By the use of the 
word éypawa in verse 15, which, 
though it can be used of the 
Epistle on which the writer is 
engaged, can only be naturally 
explained by some such suspen- 
sion in the argument. Comp. note 
on v. 9. (2) By the phrase oi« 
oidare, Which, taken in conjunc- 


tion with its repetition in verse 
24, implies that, in the practical 
application of this argument, he 
addresses himself first to the 
Jewish converts, with an appeal 
to Jewish customs (13—23); 
secondly, to Gentile converts with 
an appeal to Gentile customs 
(24—27). A-similar distinction 
of argument, as addressed chiefly 
to Jews or to Gentiles, and each 
division marked by the same 
words at the commencement, is 
in Rom. vi. 3—14, 16—23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jewish 
of his converts; but as these 
were not in immediate danger of 
being led away by the temptation 
of the heathen sacrifices, and 
were also those who most ques- 
tioned the sincerity of his self- 
denial, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to a main- 
tenance, and founding it on 
sanctions which they could not 
question. 

The particular form of the 
argument probably alludes to his 
own especial right: “ You may 
deny that Iam an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.” He had spoken, in verse 
12, of his anxiety to remove 
every obstacle from the progress 
of “the Gospel ;” the exulting 
strain of Isa. lii. 7, “ the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel” 
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14altar are partakers with the altar. 


Even so "the Lord 


appointed that they which "proclaim the gospel should live 


150f the gospel: but 


I have used none of these things. 


Neither "did I write these things, that it should be so done unto 
me: for it were better for me to die, than "my “boasting: no 


(comp. Rom. xii. 15), seems to 
fill his mind; and on the men- 
tion of that word, he stops to 
urge the additional plea which 
it would give him for claiming 
a support: “What the Temple 
was to the Old Dispensation, 
that the Gospel is to the 
New”... “As under the Jew- 
ish system it was the highest 
honour to minister to the altar, 
so now the highest honour is to 
preach the Gospel; and as those 
who devote themselves to the 
former received their sustenance 
from the countless gifts which 
were brought to the Temple, 
and the countless victims laid 
upon the altar, so the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Himself, when 
on earth (Matt. x. 10, Luke x. 
7), secured to those who go from 
country to country, announcing 
the glad tidings of His appear- 
ance, a maintenance from those 
who heard them.” Thus, this 
metaphor of the Jewish priest- 
hood is applied to the proclama- 
tion of “the Gospel” in Rom. 
Xv. 16: (e pov pyovrvra ro evayy. 
For the support of the priests, 
see Numb. xviii. 8; Deut. xviii. 
1; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 

épyafecOa: is used in the Old 
Testament sense of “sacrifice,” 
like péZecy and facere. 

ék Tov ‘pov, “the Temple.” 


(Comp. the speech of the Zealots 
in Jos. B. Jud. V. xiii.6: di rove rp 
yao OTPATEVOPEVOUC ék TOV vaou 
tpégeoOar.) The present tense 
indicates that he alludes to the 
still existing practice. 

Each of these arguments would 
have especial weight with Jewish 
Christians, the first, as derived 
from their own institutions; the 
second, as an express precept of 
our Lord to the Jewish Apostles 
in Palestine. 

13. mapedpevorvrec, see vii. 35. 

15. “ But I have used none 
of these things, J [emphatically ], 
whatever others may have re- 
ceived (see verse 12), have ab- 
stained from pressing my right 
(Kéxpnpa referring to expnodpeda, 
verse 12); nor did I lay before 
you the statement of my right (as 
contained in verses 1—12) witha 
view of claiming or enforcing it ; 
for Lhad rather die than abandon 
the chief boast of my life.” (For 
the vehemence of the expression, 
comp. Rom. ix. 3.) 

The above is the general sense; 
the details of the last words de- 
pend on the variations of read- 
ing. 

() kahov yap peoe pao aTro- 
Oaveiv, 7) TO KaUK Na poov iva ree 
KEvooy (Ree. Text with K.). (xe- 
vwoe, A. B.C. D.) 

The violent inversion of the 
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For 
have nothing to “boast of: for 
17 Woe is unto me, if I preach 


words in the second clause is 
the chief objection to this, which 
is the received reading. iva ke- 
yvwon =the infinitive cevdoa, 
which has, according to the usage 
of modern Greek Ge Kev@on), 
superseded the old infinitive. 

(2) Kadoy yap foe padXoy ¢ amo= 
Oaveir, i) TO Kavya pov. ovdsic 
xevooet, A. B. D. A. adds pi 
after dvdeic, and reads cawvwoet, 
which is (according to the modern 
pron unciation), only a misspelling 
of kevwoe. F. G. read ric cevwoer 
without iva, which, according to 
the punctuation, would suit the 
sense of either reading. “It is 
better that I should die than that 
my boast [should die]; no one 
shall overthrow it.” To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness of 
supplying dzofuveiy to ro Kav- 
xnpa: (b) the use of por instead 
of éuoi, if an antithesis were in- 
tended between himself and his 
boast. The harshness, however, 
of this is obviated if we may 
suppose an anacoluthon occa- 
sioned by his fervour: “I had 
rather die than that my boast” 
(he was going to say) “ shall 
come to nothing ;” but he turns 
with horror from the thought, 
and breaks out into the triumph- 
ant assertion: “ No one will be 
able to make it void.” 

(3) 1) 70 Kavynpa pov, a con- 
jecture of Lachmann’s in his first 
edition. “I protest by my boast ; 
no one shall overthrow it;” 


i. Yous \ , 
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CHAP. IX. 16—18. 
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though I preach the gospel, I 
necessity is laid upon me; yea, 
not the gospel. For if I do 


which suits the meaning, and 
forms a natural introduction to 
ovoetc Kevwoet, and would be jus- 
tified by 1) rijv bperépay Kavynow, 
xv. 31. But the sense of either 
of the existing readings is suffi- 
ciently good to render any con- 
jectural emendation needless. 

16, 17. “In preaching the Gos- 
pel Ido but discharge a duty.” 
The connexion seems to be: “ I 
must retain the boast” (or, as we 
should say, merit) “ of preaching 
the Gospel without remunera- 
tion : else I should have no boast, 
or merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresistible 
necessity, a bounden duty which 
if I do perform I have no praise, 
but which if Ido not perform I 
am denounced with the woe of 
the Divine judgment; for it is 
only if I do it with a willing 
heart (as I do) that I can claim 
a reward; if I do it unwillingly, 
I am merely like the slave in 
charge of the household, who 
has no thanks for his services.” 
This sense must, however, be 
qualified by the peculiar con- 
struction of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment. He seems to state, not 
merely that “preaching the Gos- 
pel with a maintenance,” but 
“preaching the Gospel at all,” 
precluded boasting. The argu- 
ment, drawn out fully, would 
have required that povoy or some 
similar expression should have 
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this thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, "I 
ishave been entrusted with a stewardship.” What ‘then is my re- 
ward? ‘That when I preach the gospel I may make the gospel ™ 


been added to evayyediZwpat. 
This contradiction is occasioned 
by a sudden transition of thought, 
frequent in the Apostle’s style, 
and specially characteristic of 
it, when he speaks, as here, of 
“ boasting.” He can hardly men- 
tion a “boast” without instantly 
recalling it. Comp. Rom. iv. 2 
—A: ’AFpaap ... Exer Kadynpa, 
adN’ ov mpoc Gedy... .7@ Oé Epya- 
Copéva 6 pucboc ov Noyicerat Kara 
xap. 2 Cor, xii. 1: cavyao0ac 
det, ov cupdépov perv. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in another 
sense the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel sweeps it away. And 
thus the construction of verse 17 
was probably meant to be, ¢ire 
yap Exkwv, Eire ckwy, oikovoplay 
mreriorevpat But, as in 2 Cor. v. 
18, he turns eire ébéornper, etre 
swopovovper, into Eire ekéornper, 
Oeg ire cwhpovovper, piv, So 
here he throws into the first 
clause the words picOov zxw, 
which bring back into the sen- 
tence his ground for boasting. 
For such a sudden intrusion of a 
new thought compare éyywora 
in: Vall. 3, 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1) The freedom with 
which he speaks of “ reward,” 
“ boast,” “ acts beyond what are 
absolutely necessary,” in the com- 
mon language of men; regardless 
of inferences. (2) The strong 
sense of the irresistible impulse 
of the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel. He refers no doubt to such 
commands of our Lord, as, ‘‘ Go, 
teach all nations” (Matt. xxviii. 


19) ; or, “ Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles” 
Acts xxiii. 21); but his lan- 
guage further implies that he 
could not conceive the possibility 
of disobedience to their com 
mands, or to the instincts which 
they awakened. What seems to 
us an act of heroic zeal, The 
seemed to him an act of Apostle’s 
ordinary duty; it was work. 
only by some still loftier act 
of self-devotion that he could 
hope to raise himself above the 
common sphere of inevitable 
work. He felt that he was merely 
an instrument in the hand of 
God, with no power in himself 
of retarding or promoting the 
advance of those mighty truths 
which had only to be uttered in 
order to be appreciated. 

For the image of the slave or 
steward (oixovopiay meriorevpac), 
compare the close of the para- 
ble, in Luke xvii. 10: “ When 
ye have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable ‘slaves’: we 
have done that which was our 
duty to do:” and still more 
1 Cor. iv. 1, where the same 
word is used, “ Let a man so ac- 
count of us, as stewards (vixovd- 
prouc) of the mysteries of God.” 

18. He returns to the expres- 
sion which he had used before 
(uta90r exw), “IT have a reward 
for preaching the Gospel will- 
ingly,” and asks in what it con- 
sists, to which the answer is, 
“my reward is that I have no 
reward.” He looks for no higher 
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without charge, that I abuse not my power in the gospel. 
19 For though I be free from all, ° yet I made myself a "slave 
20unto all, that I might gain the "greater part; and unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain ° Jews; to them 
that are under the Jaw as under the law (‘not being myself 
under the law’), that I "may gain them that are under the law ; 
aito them that are without law as without law, (being not 


reward or pay (the word pucdov 
being used on purpose ; comp. | 
Tim. v. 18., d&we 6 épyarne Tov 
juotov avrov) than to preach the 
Gospel without pay; he hopes 
for no higher freedom (returning 
to the image of a slave implied 
in oikovomiay wertorevia) than 
to become the slave of all. 

karaxphoacba, “use to the 
full.” Comp. vii. 31. 

év To evayyediv, “ conferred 
upon me by preaching the Gos- 
pel.” Comp. verse 14. 

19. “The proof of my sin- 
cerity in what I say lies in my 
whole life:” hence yap: “Though 
I was free to take my own course 
(as in verse 1), I did not hesi- 
tate to become the slave of ali.” 
In the first instance the idea of 
his enslavement to all is sug- 
gested by the servile labour 
which he had undertaken, as dis- 
tinct from the free independence 
which he might have enjoyed 
as an Apostle; but he rapidly 
passes from this to his accommo- 
dation to the various feelings of 
all his converts, in the hope that 


of this mass he might gain the 
greater part (iva rove mAsiovag 
kepojow) to the cause of Christ. 
For the same transition from the 
idea of servile labour to that of 
serving generally, compare Phil. 
ii. 7 (dovdAov). 

keponow is used with refer- 
ence to pucbdc. The gain of his 
converts was his pay. 

20—22. In the enumeration 
of his acts of accom- 
modation, it is, as might 
be expected, chiefly 
with regard to the Jewish 
or scrupulous converts that he 
speaks. Self-denial for their 
sakes was what he wished to 
impress upon all; to conciliate 
them was the especial object of 
this argument. The only excep- 
tion, therefore, is the clause in 
21, and that is introduced with an 
apology. The tenses (éyevopny, 
&c.) indicate that he chiefly re- 
fers to his stay at Corinth. 

“'To the Jews, as a Jew.” 
This he proved by zeal for his 
country (Rom. ix. 3), by Jewish 
observances (Acts xvi. 8, xviii. 


“ All things 
to all men.” 
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without law to God but under the law to Christ,) that I "may 
oogain them that are without law; to the weak became I as 
weak, that I "may gain the weak: I am "become all things to 
o3all men, that I "may by all means save some. And “all 
things I do for the gospei’s sake, that I "may be partaker thereof 


18, xxi. 26). “To those that 
were under the law,” i. e. (as dis- 
tinguished from lovdaiorc), Jew- 
ish proselytes, or Jewish converts 
to Christianity. “'To them that 
are without law, as without law.” 
This he proved by non-observ- 
ance of the law, by the rejection 
of circumcision, intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by accommodation 
to their language and arguments, 
as in Acts xiv. 16, 17; xvii. 
28; 1 Cor. viii. 1—7, ix. 24— 
27. The word by which he here 
describes himself (dvopoc, “with- 
out law,” “lawless”) is the expres- 
sion used to designate him in the 
forged Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2.) in the Clementines; and 
seems therefore to have been a 
well known term of reproach 
against him among the Juda- 
izers. Possibly it is on their 
account that he guards himself 
against its misapplication in the 
ensuing parenthesis; which is, 
however, the natural expression 
of his wish not to appear, even 
for a moment, independent of 
God,—rather to have become still 
more dependent on Him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
— “Paulus non fuit anomus ne- 
dum antinomus.” 

22. “To the weak,” i. e. “to 


the scrupulous,” as in viii. 7— 
12; Rom. xiv. 1, 2. This stands 
last, and by itself, as the prac- 
tical end of all that he had been 
saying. 

toic maou, “to all, in short, 
Ihave been (yéyova) all the con- 
ceivable forms of which humanity 
will admit” (ravra). 

mavrwe, “by all means,” the 
double meaning as in English. 

owow, as in vii. 16, “ convert.” 

23. He here comes back to the 
great cause for which he did all 
this — “ The Gospel.” 

With the concluding words of 
the last verse, a new thought is 
introduced: up to that point he 
had been speaking of his self- 
denial for the sake of others; 
here he begins to speak of it as 
for his own sake. It is no longer 
“that I may save some,” but 
“that I may be partaker of the 
Gospel with you” (i. e. as well 
as you). Do not think that I 
do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good we must be 
good. ‘To extend our Christian 
liberty to its utmost verge is 
dangerous, not only for others, 
but for ourselves.” This argu- 
ment, of which the key-note is 
“ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall” (x. 
12), is supported, first, by his 
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own example (ix. 24—27), se- 
condly, by the warning of the 
Israelitish history (x. 1—15). 
24. The self-denial which he 
practised for his own sake, like 
that which he practised for the 
sake of others, is introduced by 
a familiar analogy ushered in by 
the same phrase (“ know ye not,” 
ovk oldare) as in verse 13; the 
difference being that, while there, 
when his object was chiefly to 
impress Ais right on the Jewish 
converts, the sanction was drawn 
from Jewish institutions, so here, 
when his object is chiefly to im- 
press their duty on the Gentile 
converts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. In- 
stead of referring as before to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
its array of Priests and Levites, 
he now refers to the far nearer 
image of those celebrated festi- 
vals, which were to the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the Jews, 
and the Triumph to the Romans, 
and of which the most lively in- 
stance then to be seen was in the 
Isthmian games of Co- 
rinth. The Olympic 
games still maintained 
their pre-eminence in theory, 
and in practice they outlasted 
all the others till the reign of 
Theodosius, and as such are alone 
alluded to by Chrysostom in his 
comments on this passage; but 
at the period of these Epistles 
the chief interest of Greece must 
have been concentred in the Isth- 
mian games. There the nomi- 
nal independence of Greece had 
been proclaimed by Flamininus, 
and there Nero, standing in the 
midst of the very “ stadium ” 


Isthmian 
Games. 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run 


here mentioned, a few years after 
the date of this Epistle, announced 
from the Bema the gift of Roman 
citizenship to all the province of 
Achaia; as also did Titus, a few 
years later; and there the Apo- 
stle, during his stay of a year 
and half, must have witnessed 
the celebration in which, every 
third summer, all the Greek and 
Roman residents in Greece, but 
especially of Achaia, took part 
at the peculiar festival of their 
capital city. 

It must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national character 
and religion of the Greeks, these 
games derived an importance 
which raised them above the de- 
grading associations of modern 
times. How intense an interest 
these contests still excited may 
be seen from Suetonius’s graphic 
description of the agony of Nero 
in his desire to succeed; an ex- 
aggerated instance, doubtless ; 
but yet illustrative of the general 
feeling. (Suet. Nero. ec. 23, 24.) 
The “ stadium,” or “ race-course,” 
of which he speaks, was not a 
mere resort for public amuse- 
ment, but an almost sacred edi- 
fice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most 
solemn recollections of Greece, 
its white marble seats rising like 
the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope where its outline 
may still be traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian 
citadel, which guards the en- 
trance of the Peloponnesus. The 
race, “in which all run,” the 
pugilistic contests in which they 
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all, but one receiveth the prize? 


So run, that ye may obtain. 


"Now every ‘one that striveth for the mastery is temperate 


strove not “ to beat the air,” were 
not merely exhibitions of bodily 
strength, but solemn trials of the 
excellence of the competitors in 
the “ gymnastic art,” which was 
to the Greeks one half of human 
education. As the friends and 
relatives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by 
haying his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s 
are the extant model, and his 
likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the ap- 
proach to the adjacent temple. 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7.) The 
“prize” (rd Bpabeiov) which he 
won from the appointed judges, 
who sat in state at the end of 
the course, was such as could 
awake no mean or mercenary 
motives ; its very simplicity at- 
tested its dignity ; it was a gar- 
land (orégavoc) of the Grecian 
pine (zev«)), which still, under 
its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7) were 
gathered. (See Conybeare and 
Howson, c. 20.) 

Such was the imagery before 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
these words, not indeed with that 
distinct realisation which is cha- 
racteristic only of modern times, 
but in its effect only to be con- 
ceived by us through such a re- 
alisation. Corresponding to the 
earthly greatness of the scene to 


which he alludes, is the more ex- 
alted greatness of that to which 
he compares it, as in the contrast 
of earthly with heavenly wisdom 
in the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard.. (Luke xvi. 1.) 

The application of the meta- 
phor of the race to the progress 
of the Christian, here occurs for 
the first time. Afterwards, com- 
pare Phil. iii. 12, 14, caradabeiv 
and [pa€eiov, as here; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7,8: rov adyova...7ov dpd- 
plov...0 orégavoc; Heb. xii. 1: 
Tpéxwpev ... &ywva. The ar- 
gument is: “It is not enough 
merely to run — all run; but as 
there is only one who is victo- 
rious, sO you must run, not with 
the slowness of the many, but 
with the energy of the one.” 
This imagery, as might be ex- 
pected from discourses delivered 
in Palestine, never occurs in the 
Gospels. 

ovrwe, i. e. “as the one who 
gains the prize.” 

iva, “so that in the end ye 
may win.” 

karadabyre, i. e. TO Ppabeior. 

25. 6 aywridopevoc, “ who con- 
tends in the public games.” 

éyxpareverar, “exercises self- 
control.” The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this time 
so severe as to be confined to 
the professional athletes. See 
Elian, V. H. iii. 80, 10, s. 2, 11, 
s. 5. It chiefly consisted in 
diet, and is thus described by 
Epictetus (Ench. c. 29, § 2): 
“Thou must be orderly, living 
on spare food; abstain from con- 
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26an incorruptible. 


I therefore so run not as_ uncertainly, 


2780 fight ° not as one that beateth the air, but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, 


fections, make a point of exer- 
cising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold, nor drink cold 
water, nor wine at hazard; ina 
word, give thyself up to thy 
training master as to a physician, 
and then enter on the contest.” 
Compare, too, the passages quoted 
by Wetstein. 

The same metaphor of training 
occurs exactly in 2 Tim, i. 5; 
éuy dé Kal ADAH TLC, OV OTEPavouTaL, 
éay po) vopipwc (i.e. “ according 
to the rules”) a0Anhoy. 

pOaprov arépavoy, “a garland 
of olive, parsley, bay, or (as ob- 
served under verse 24) pine.” 

ag0apréy. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, 
iv. 8, the crown is spoken of, 
as here, in direct connexion with 
the metaphor of the Christian 
contest. It also occurs in Rev. 
iii. 11, and under the figure of a 
never-fading garland, in 1 Pet. 
v. 4 (apapayrivoy); James i. 12 
(crépavoc rij¢ Cwijc, & crown of 
living flowers and leaves). 

26. roivvy, merely a particle of 
transition. 

ovrwe... we, “I run in such 
a way as not to be uncertain ; 
I fight in such a way as not to 
beat the air.” Compare iii. 15, 
iv. I. 

ovK adiAwe, i.e. “so as to be 
sure of the prize,” or “with a 
sure footing.” (See 2 Mace. vii. 
24% 4 Tim. .yi.. 17). 

otrwe mukrevw. This intro- 
duces a new image from the 


same field; the metaphor of 
the race not expressing suffici- 
ently the active and aggressive 
character of the course needed, 
he takes a figure from the pugi- 
listic or pancratiastic combats. 
The self-mastery, which in the 
previous verses he had described 
as preparatory to the contest, he 
here describes as part of the con- 
test itself; the self, which in the 
previous verse was the same in 
the metaphor and in the reality, 
is here represented as the an- 
tagonist which he has to subdue. 
wo ovK dépa dépwy, i.e. “with 
firm blows, reaching the adver- 
sary.” (See Wetstein ad loc.). 
27. trumialy is for trwmalwr, 
in antithesis to dgpwv .« , 
Bis bramdacw, 
(comp. évrpérwy and vov- ; 
Hera, iv. 14), “My blows are so 
direct that they cover my adver- 
sary —and that adversary my 
own body (sov 7d copa), with 
bruises ; not only so, but Llead it 
captive like a slave, as the victor 
leads the vanquished.” There 
is a variation in the form of the 
word which leads to a slight va- 
riation of sense. (1) irwmafw 
in A. B. C. D!. from izreorwyr, 
—the part of the face under 
the eye, is “to give a black 
eye,” and thence “to bruise,” 
and still more generally to 
“fatigue” or “vanquish,” as in 
Luke xviii. 5 (of the impor- 
tunate widow), and in Aristoph. 
Pac. 5383, trwriacpévat méAEte. 
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when I have "been a herald’ to others I myself should become 


"disapproved. 


X. *For I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, 


In this case the word is a pugi- 
listic metaphor, and follows up 
muxtevw. (2) bromialw F.G. J. 
K. troréfw D3. are the Doric 
and Attic forms of the same 
word tzomeélw, “I oppress” or 
“subject.” The compound oc- 
curs in the Fathers only, but the 
word meéfw or miagw, frequently 
in the Gospels, as in Luke vi. 
38. In either case, the thing 
meant is his self-denial, as shown 
chiefly through the refusal to 
receive a maintenance, and there- 
by being compelled to work with 
his own hands, as though he 
had said, “ My hands (ai yeipec 
avra, Acts xx. 34) have been 
worn away with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame has been bowed 
down with this servile labour.” 
Compare édev0epoc . . . EdovAwau, 
amt 19: 

He then recurs to the training 
necessary for the contest: “ 'This 
I do, lest after having declared 
to others what they ought to do, 
I should myself be rejected as 

fon unworthy of the prize.” 

€ , 

herald.” Lhe word cnpvéac, “hav- 
ing proclaimed,” is often 

used in the sense of “preaching” 
or “announcing ” the Gospel. 
But, as it is here used absolutely, 
we may more naturally take it, 
as “ having exercised the office of 
herald,” with a double allusion, 
first to the usual religious mean- 
ing of the word; secondly, to the 
herald who proclaimed the prizes 


VOL. I. 


at the games. This new compli- 
cation of the metaphor is rendered 
less violent by the fact, that the 
office of the herald itself was an 
object of competition, and that 
sometimes, as in the case of Nero, 
the victor in the games was also 
selected as the herald to announce 
his success. 

adoxyuoc is used in a general 
sense, as “unworthy of 
the prize,” though pro- 
bably with especial reference to 
the examination of candidates 
before the contest. It may be 
observed, that this word, which, 
in all other passages except Heb. 
vi. 8, is translated in the Autho- 
rised Version “reprobate,” is 
here (probably from a Calvin- 
istic scruple) translated “ cast 
away.” 

X. 1. He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the second 
place, the warning furnished by 
the history of Israel: “It is pos- 
sible that I may be rejected; it 
is needful for you to follow my 
example of abstaining from the 
full enjoyment of our liberty; 
because the whole history of the 
Old Testament teaches the lesson 
of distrust of ourselves.” yap, 
which is the right reading in- 
stead of o¢, gives the reason for 
aéoxysog in ix. 27, and thus 
connects the two arguments to- 
gether. 

The stress is on mavrec: 
“ All enjoyed the privileges, and 
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how that all our fathers were under the cloud and all passed 
through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual 


» 


yet only a few availed them- 
selves of them.” ‘ Many were 
called, but few were chosen.” 
Compare the parallel expression 
in the parallel clause, ix. 24, 
“ All run, but one receives.” 
Here, the sense would be clearer 
if, as there, pey followed on zar- 
TEC. 

“ Our fathers” (jer), is re- 
markable as addressed to readers, 
many of whom were Gentiles. 
But, as he has been speaking of 
himself just before, he naturally 
passes to the thought of the Is- 
raelites as his own ancestors. 
We must also bear in mind how 
many, even in Gentile Churches, 
had already been Jewish prose- 
lytes. : 
2. The privileges selected are 
such as correspond most nearly 
to the two Christian sacraments. 
This is the only passage where 
they are thus brought in juxta- 
position. 

év Th vepehy Kat .... Oardooyn, 
“under the cloud,” i. e. “over- 
shadowed by the cloudy 
pillar, as in baptism we 
pass under the cloudy 
veil of water,” “through the 
sea,” as “through the waters of 
baptism.” This agrees with the 
Rabbinical representation of the 
cloud. “It encompassed the 
camp of the Israelites, as a wall 


“ The 
Cloud.” 


"food and did all drink the same spiritual drink (for they 


encompasses a city.”  Pirke, 
Eleazar, c. 104, as quoted by 
Dr. Gill. Compare also Numb. 
xiv. 14: “Thy cloud standeth 
over them.” 

Kat wavrec €banricOnoar. “And 
thus were baptized into the dis- 
pensation of Moses.” Comp. Ex. 
xiv. 31: “They believed the 
Lord and his servant Moses ” 
(after the passage of the Red 
Sea). Although é€arricOncar 
occurs in A. C. D. Ene Ge 
yet it may be a correction of 
éCanricavro B(?). J. K. which 
is the natural expression for 
the voluntary pledge involved 
in Christian baptism. Compare 
aveXovcacbe, in vi. 11. 

éic Tov Mwvojjv, used as a pa- 
rallel to cic roy yptoror. 

4. The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 


X 


Xv 


The word “spiritual” (rvevpa-), 


texov) is employed partly from the 
preternatural character of the 
sustenance, as described in Exod. 
xvi. 14, xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 2 
—l1, and with regard to the 
manna, in especial reference to 
its descent from heaven, and its 
designation in Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 
25, as “the bread of heaven,” 
and “ angels’ food;” comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. iii. 1, 6; Setov Bpopa 
kat mapadogov. But it also re- 


fers, and especially in the case 


\/ 


50: 
-cometh down from heaven,” and 
“\ John vii. 37, 39: “If any man 
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drank of "the spiritual Rock that followed them, and "the 
Rock was Christ): but with ‘the greater part’ of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in the wil- 


of the water, to the glory which 
was reflected on the earthly ele- 
ments from their relations to 
Christ. The “cloud” and the 
“sea,” though evidently used 
here as figures of baptism, had 
not been brought into the fixed 
circle of Messianic ideas; there- 
fore to them the word is not ap- 
plied. But the manna and the 
water seem to have been long 
understood as figures of Him 
who was to supply all the long- 
ings of His people, and they are 
accordingly so used in John vi. 
“JT am the bread which 


thirst, let him come unto Me.... 
(this spake He of the Spirit).” 
With regard to the manna, no 
explanation was needed. But 

for the allusion to the 
“The rock ypoeck an explanation 
pCa was needed, and is 

given, because the tra- 
dition to which it refers is not 
contained in the Oid Testament. 
This tradition maintained that 
there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which ga- 
thered itself up into a rock, “like 
a swarm of bees,” and followed 
the people for forty years, some- 
times rolling of itself, sometimes 
carried by Miriam; and always 
addressed by the elders when 
they encamped, in the words of 
Numb. xxi. 17: “Spring up, 
O well.” See the Targums, as 


quoted by Wetstein, Schottgen, 
and Heydenreich. 

In accordance with this notion 
the Rock of Moses, as pointed 
out by the local tradition of 
Mount Sinai, is not a cliff in the 
mountain, but a detached frag- 
ment of rock, about fifteen feet 
high, with twelve or more fissures 
on its surface, from which the 
water is said to have gushed out 
for the twelve tribes. This local 
tradition is as old as the Koran, 
which mentions this very stone 
(ii. 57, vii. 160); possibly as 
old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as “lying be- 
side” (xapaxemévny) the moun- 
tain; Ant. ai_1, 7....Here,:.aa 
elsewhere, the Apostle sees no- 
thing of the outward history ex- 
cept in its reference to Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
Hence his allusion to the tradi- 
tion, which would have been out 
of place had the actual facts of 
the history occupied the promi- 
nent place in his thoughts, be- 
comes intelligible if he used the 
story as a vehicle to convey the 
idea of the ever-present power 
of Christ. Instead of adhering 
to the Mosaic narrative, which 
represents the miraculous ap- 
pearances of the water as isola- 
ted facts at the beginning and 
at the end of the wanderings, 
he adopted the story which en- 
deavoured to bridge over the 
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derness. 


Now these things were our examples, to the intent 


we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 


interval between the two, by 
representing the cliff (sela) at 
Kadesh to have been identical 
with the rock (tzur) which had 
been struck at Mount Horeb. 
But, in adopting this representa- 
tion, he guards himself from any 
literal agreement with it: the 
word “spiritual” (avevparckijc) 
raises our thoughts at once to 
the figurative sense in which 
alone it could be applied to the 
rock ; and the concluding words, 
“but the Rock was Christ,” 
seem specially inserted to impress 
upon his readers, that, whatever 
might be the facts of the history 


, or tradition, the only Rock which 
_ was in his mind at the moment 


was the Messiah (6 xpuoroc), as 
in the case of “Christ our pas- 
sover,” v. 7. He was, in a far 
higher sense than the actual cliffs 
of Hor or Horeb, the rock which 
was always in view with its sha- 
dow to protect and its waters to 
refresh them, at the end, no less 
than at the beginning, of their 
long wanderings. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to the 
water; it is from Him that the 
Spirit flows (comp. John vii. 
37), and one is here put for the 
other, as in 2 Cor. iii. 17: “The 
Lord is ‘the’ Spirit.” For a simi- 
lar interpretation see Gal. iv. 24, 
where by ad\Anyopotpeva he ex- 
presses nearly the same idea as 
by zvevparuje here; and for the 
sense of mvevparicoc for “typi- 
eal,”—“ seen in the light of the 
Spirit,” see Rev. xi. 8 (frie Ka- 
AEITaL TVEVHATLKWC Lodopue). 


For the traditional compari- 
son of the Messiah to the rock, 
see Philo, Alleg. 11, 21: Quod 
deterius potiori ins. § 31; and 
the Targums on Isaiah xvi. 1 
(quoted in Wetstein). For the 
comparison of God to a rock in 
the desert, see Psalm xci. 1, 2; 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

5. “Such were their privileges. 
But they were not saved there- 
by from the heaviest judgments. 
Out of the whole number who 
partook of these blessings, the 
greater part perished.” J 

yap, i.e. “ We know that it is 
so, for this is the proof.” Com- 
pare Luke vii. 47, “ Her sins are 
forgiven her, because she loved 
much.” 

KateorpwOnoar, “their bodies 
were left to moulder away on the 
sands of the desert.” The word 
is taken from karéorpwoev, Numb. 
xiv. 16. Fora similar argument, 
see Heb. iii. 17. 

6. ravra dé ruro. “In these 
things we may see our own mo- 
dels.” ruoc is generally used for 
a model as an example; here, for a 
model as a warning. The parallel 
is drawn from such sins of the 
Israelites as most resembled 
those to which the Corinthians 
were liable. 

éxiupnrac kakwv, “desirous 
of evil things,” probably a ge- 
neral phrase, “with your ap- 
petites set on evil rather than 
on good.” If it has a more spe- 
cial allusion, it must be, in the 
case of the Corinthians, to the 
idol-feasts, and of the Israelites, 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt and 7 
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7 Neither "become ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is 
written, “the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
splay.” Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them 
‘committed and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 
9 Neither let us tempt *the Lord, as some of them ° tempted 
1oand "perished by serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some 


the quails, Numbers xi. 4, 18, 
33. 

7. eidwodarpar, i. e. by. coun- 
 tenancing or partaking in the 
rites attendant on the feasts.” 

@oTep veyourTrat, 1.e. in the 
_matter of the golden calf: the 
* quotation is from Ex. xxxii. 6, in 
the very words of the LXX. 

matZery, “to dance,” as in the 


altered it at all, would have been 
more likely to have altered in 


conformity with Numbers than 
against it. 

9. éxrepalwpev Tov Kiptor, 
“Let us not tempt Christ by 
going to the verge of our Chris- 
tian liberty,” as in the expression 
“tempting God” in Matt.iv. 7 

kuptov (B. C.) Seov (A.) per- 
haps corrections of ypiordy (D. 
E.F.G.H.LK.). But cipsoy and 


Paul as an Apostle” (referring 
to the argument in ix. 1—10). 
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x heathen ceremonies both of Syria yprordy equally refer to Christ’s 
and of Greece. presence in the Old Testament, as 
8. zopvevwpuer, i.e. “by joining impliedin verse4; Juded; Heb. 
in the licentious rites, which, es- xi. 26. And he here has the 
pecially at Corinth, were blend- special reason for the thought, 
ed with the worship of Venus.” that he wishes to bring before 
For this juxtaposition of the the Corinthians (as in viii. 12), 
two, compare Acts xv. 29; and that it was against Christ, their 
notes on 1 Cor. vi. 12. loving Redeemer, that they sin- 
éxdpvevoay, i.e. in the matter ned, in this abuse of their li- 
of Baalpeor, Numb. xxv. 1—9, _ berty. 
where, as well as in Philo, kaQwe tivec éxeipacay. This 
Josephus, and the Rabbis, the would most naturally refer to X 
number is 24,000, not, as here, Massah at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 7. — 
23,000.°. The variation must The destruction by serpents, 
be referred to the original text however, was on a later occa- 
of the Apostle, not to” any sub- sion, Numb. xxi. 6. 
sequent error or correction of yoyyvéere, 1. e. “do not com- 
the copyists, as they, if they plain against the authority of Y 
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murmured, and "perished by the destroyer. 


> KaTHYTNOEV. 


Now 


all these things happened unto them for *‘examples’, and 
‘it was written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 


120f the "ages are come. 


Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
i3standeth take heed lest he fall. 


There hath no temptation 


taken you but such as is common to man: ‘and God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 


but will with the temptation 


tyoyyvoar, i.e. in the matter 
of Korah, where the judgment 
was a plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 

rou oAoOpevrov, i. e. the Des- 
troying Angel—“ the Angel of 
Death,” from the LXX. trans- 
lation 6 odofpetwv, Exod. xii. 
23. Compare Ps. lxxviii. 50, 
where, by a reverse process, 
what isin Exod. xii. 23 called 
the “ Angel” is called the “ pes- 
tilence.” See also the Rabbis 
in Lightfoot. For a curious 
resemblance to the words and 
to the general sense of this 
passage, comp. Judith, viii. 25 
—27, where, as here, the Is- 
raelites are warned not to give 
way to their trials, because God 
tries them only as he tried their 
fathers (meipacec npdc xaba cat 
rove marépac npov). Thus far 
the Greek; but the Vulgate 
adds: “Illi autem qui mutatio- 
nes non susceperunt cum timore 
Domini, et impatientiam suam et 
improprium murmurationis suz 
contra Dominum postularunt, ex- 
terminati sunt ab exterminatore, 
et a serpentibus perierunt.” 


also make "the way to escape 


11. ruruwc is only used here 
in the New Testament, and hence 
perhaps the substitution of rior 
in D. E. F. G. J. 

ovvéCavor (plural) refers to the 
events in detail; éypapn (singu- 
lar), to the record as a whole. 
“These events occurred histori- 
cally to them, but the record of 
them was made for ws, who, far 
removed from them, have been 
overtaken by the last great days 
of the world’s existence ;” “ heirs 
of all the ages.” 

Ta TEAHN TOV aiwvwy, the same 
as ovvré\erca aiwvoc, Matt. xiii. 
39, the plural nominative re- 
sulting from the plural genitive, 
the plural of ai#y being here 
used, as elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

Karhyrnkey, “came down, as to 
their natural resting-place.” 

12. “Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian pri- 
vileges, as to think that he is 
above the danger of falling.” 
For other indications of pride 
and over-consciousness of supe- 
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14that ye may be able to bear it. 


flee from idolatry. 


riority in the Corinthian Church, 
compare i. 12, iv. 8, xiv. 36. 

13. He passes abruptly from 
a@ warning to an encouragement : 
“Let every one take heed lest 
he fall ; for he can avoid falling, 
inasmuch as he is not exposed to 
insuperable temptations ” (avOpa- 
muvoc, “on a level with human 
powers ”); “on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.” The pas- 
sage expresses (what we find 
often in the Psalms), that the 
faithfulness or justice of God, 
rather than His mercy, is the 
sure ground of hope. 

THY eExBaow, “the means of 
flight.” 

treveykery refers to the whole 
sense of the passage: “ You will 


Wherefore, my ° beloved, 


be able to escape, and to bear up 
against your difficulties.” 

14. This warning against ido- 
latry immediately following indi- 
cates that the temptation spoken 
of was in the idol feasts. 

‘You are indeed in great 
difficulties ; all the grandeur, all 
the beauty, all the festivity of 
heathen life, are around you to 
tempt you to fall into the same 
sins as those which overcame 
the Israelites ; but still, by all 
the motives which I have laid 
before you, I conjure you by the 
love which I bear to you (aya- 
mnroé pov), not merely to avoid 
the idol feasts for the sake of 
others, but to fly from them your- 
selves ; for to partake of them is, 
in fact, to partake of an idola- 
trous rite.” 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. IX. 1—X. 14. 


When I speak of the self-denial which I would exercise 
rather than entangle any Christian in sin, I speak of what 
you know that I bear out by my habits of daily life. Yes, 
you know that such is my habitual course, you know the 
toil and servile labour of tentmaking which I undergo for 
your sakes, of my own free will, and in spite of my Apo- 
stolie dignity. It is indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my 
right to support from the Churches is undoubted. Iam an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, have 
seen the Lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, given the most 
encontestable signs of my Apostleship, by your conversion. And 
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therefore the refusal to receive maintenance from you is not, as 
some would insinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I 
have this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully us even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the imme- 
diate hinsmen of Christ Himself ; and this right I claim, first, 
on the general grounds which apply to all occupations: to 
the soldier, who receives his pay for fighting ; to the planter of 
the vineyard, who eats the grapes of the vineyard ; to the shep- 
herd, who supports himself on the milk of the flocks and herds 
which he feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom ; the command which 
allows the ox to eat of the corn which it treads out, applies in 
principle to men also, for whose sake this, and all the commands 
about the brute creation, are recorded ; and this principle fully 
justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a share in the 
harvest which he has helped to produce. What is thus true of 
the literal, is true also of the spiritual harvest, the seeds of 
which I have sown amongst you, and which now flourishes so 
abundantly ; and in claiming from you a maintenance in re- 
turn, I should not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a 
reward the same in kind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a harvest of 
imperishable spiritual gifts. Nor, again, should I be claiming 
anything which you refuse to grant to others, but only what you 
do grant to those teachers who with all their pretensions have 
none comparable to mine who am your founder. Such is my 
right ; but I decline to exercise it, and endure all manner of 
privations, rather than, by incurring the slightest suspicion of 
interested motives, to impede the advance of the glad tidings of 
the coming of the Anointed Deliverer. 


Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I must 
again reassert my right ; the right which grows immediately out 
of that glad tidings which it is my great mission to proclaim, 
and which by our Lord’s own command as surely entitles its 
heralds to a maintenance, as an occupation in the service of the 
Temple entitles its priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts and 
offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may have done, as I 
said just now, L have not used. And when I said it, remember 
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that I said it not, as some would insinuate, with a view of ex- 
torting money from you by other means. So far from using 
any covert means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
could induce me to forfeit the only merit I have. To proclaim 
the glad tidings on which my right is founded, is no merit in 
itself ; it ts the discharge of an inevitable duty, for which I 
deserve no more thanks than a slave who administers his master’s 
property. A reward I have, it is true; but that reward is to 
receive no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of my mission 
without reward, and therefore without suspicion and without 
offence. And you know that I am sincere in what I say ; my 
whole life attests it. Not only have I, in this matter of the 
maintenance, changed the personal liberty which I might justly 
have claimed, for degrading and servile labour ; but that I might 
gain converts, even a few out of the mass of the unbelieving 
world, I accommodated myself amongst you to the feelings alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. Above all, I always showed my sym- 
pathy for the weak and unenlightened conscience. And all this 
I did and do in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, 
might share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

I have been speaking up to this time rather for those Jewish 
converts who question my right, than for those Gentile converts 
who abuse theirs. But my last words recall me to the recol- 
lection of the necessity of self-deniul, for the sake, not only of 
others, but of ourselves. As certainly as the Jews know the 
right conferred by sacred services on those who minister i 
them, so surely do Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in 
the great national games of Greece contend for the prize, and 
the rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let this be 
an example to you, remembering only how much greater is your 
reward than the pine-leaf garland of the Isthmian games. 
Such too is my practice, not less eager or less severe ; and the 
enemy with whom I contend is my vwn body, which bears in the 
marks of its hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who 
has been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the day as 
worthless. For indeed no privileges, however exalted, are able 
to secure us against the danger of temptations, as we know 
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from the example of our ancestors in the faith. They, like us, 
had their Baptism in the Red Sea, and in the shadow of the 
cloudy pillar. They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna 
and in the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wanderings ; the 
rock which was no less than Christ. All alike were so favoured ; 
and yet of all, except two, the carcases were left bleaching in 
the desert. In their sins we see the likeness of those to which 
we in these latter days are tempted; the idolatrous rites, the 
sensuality of heathenism, the abuse of Christian liberty, the 
murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you fall. So 
far from being exposed. to superhuman difficulties, God’s justice 
will always give an issue from your trials, if only you will avail 
yourselves of it. And so, though your temptations to idolatry 
are great, yet you can and ought to escape from them. 


Tue ApostLe’s View or TEACHERS. 


In some respects the preceding Section resembles the discussion 
on Marriage in Chapter vii. The Apostle lays down a general 
principle, from which his own conduct is an exception. Both 
the principle and the exception derive remarkable illustration 
_ from ancient history. The general principle is the 
ae same as that which Plato asserts in the first book of 
=i by the Republic, that all professions, the highest as well 
as the lowest, have two aspects: that which ministers 

to the public good (evepyetexy), and that which supports the 
individual during his ministrations (uicapvntixy). The more 
unselfish and benevolent is the main object of the profession, 
the more is the need for a maintenance of the man to whom 
that object itself yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s 
argument on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic teachers, 
which has become the basis in later times of the endowment of 
a separate order of clergy. But to this general rule, which he 
lays down for others, he makes an exception against himself; 
and this, again, coincides with the similar stress which the 
greatest of heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
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himself and the regular teachers of his time. They received 
pay for their instruction; he vehemently repudiated The ex- 
it. Socrates,” says Mr. Grote!, “ considered such #™ple ie 
a bargain as nothing less than servitude, robbing the Socrates. 
teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceeding ; and as- 
similated the relation between teacher and pupil to that between 
two lovers, or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 
honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment.” This was 
the Apostle’s feeling towards his converts; and although the 
actual order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it is 
impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of his senti- 
ment and the force of his argument. In an age or in a society, 
where the minds of men are disposed readily to ac- The reli- 
quiesce, there is usually no authority greater than eee 
that of an order of established teachers. But in a laymen. 
time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was the Apostolic age, 
and, it may be added, our own, the authority of a layman in 
religious matters is usually far higher than that of a clergyman ; 
and for this reason, that every sentiment which he utters on 
such subjects is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and un- 
professional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a day position, if one 
may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindicate for himself. 


1 Hist. of Greece, vol. viii, p. 482; founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 6. 
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APposTOLICAL COMMUNION. 


Tue concluding verse of the last Section has brought him 
back to the original subject of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only on the scandal to others, he now, 
in accordance with the train of thought begun in ix. 23, 
dwells chiefly on the evil to themselves. And the sense of 
this evil is enhanced by the recollection incidentally intro- 
duced in x. 3 of the only Christian institution which bore 
any resemblance to these feasts. This argument from the EKu- 
charist he introduces by an appeal, not, as before, to his own 
authority or example, but to their common sense and reason. 
It was a practice with which they were all familiar as with an 
institution which belonged equally to the whole society. It 
was an argument which, with their boasted logical acumen, 
they must recognise as self-evident. 

That Christ is one with His people, is a truth which pervades 
the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. The peculiarity of this pas- 
age is that, for the sake of a more direct contrast with the idol 
feast, he urges the closeness of this communion, not in Christian 
life generally, but in the feast or meal of the Eucharist. The 
reality of this communion he enforces chiefly by two argu- 
ments. 

First, he refers them to the words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 23, they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back to the scene of the Last Supper, 
as if he said, “ The cup, the words of blessing, the bread with 
the act of breaking, bring before our minds the memorable night 
when He said, ‘This is the new covenant in my blood, this ig 
my body,’ and therefore you know what is implied in drinking 
of that cup, and eating of that bread.” 

It is observable that, whereas in all other passages the bread 
is mentioned before the cup, according to the order of the 


- original institution, here and in verse 21 the cup is mentioned 


before the bread, probably from the turn given to the whole 
passage by the parallel in the heathen feasts, where the liba- 
tion preceded the meal. 
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The plural form (eiAoyotpuev, KAGpev) probably points to the 
fact that the whole society in some manner took part in the 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread. This is re 
quired by the turn of the argument which, especially in verse 
17, implies that the “communion” was a joint act of all, « The com. 
and which here implies that this joint communion con- ™Iion.’ 
sisted, not in “drinking” and “eating,” but in “blessing the 
cup ” and “ breaking the bread.” This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves actually assisting in the blessing 
and the breaking, or as represented by the president of the 
feast, whilst they, in the case of the blessing, responded to it by 
the Hebrew “‘ Amen” (as must be inferred from xiv. 16). 
From the expressions used in Acts ii. 46 (‘‘ they,” 2 e. the be- 
lievers generally, “breaking bread”), and xx. 7 (“they came 
together to break bread ”), it would seem that, at least, in the 
case of the bread, it was a joint action; and such is the opinion 
even of the Roman Catholic commentator, Estius. 

« Communion ” (xowwvia) is here alone used of the Eucharist, 
and is the origin of the name as applied to it. The predomi- 
nant idea of the word in this place is that of union with Christ 
(as ini. 9), in contrast, as it afterwards appears in verse 20, 
to union with demons.” But the especial allusion to the Eu- 
charist, leads him to express this union in the stronger lan- 
guage “communion of the blood . . . and of the body... of 
Christ,” as suggested by the words of the original institution, 
which coincided with the sentiment of entire identification, 
elsewhere expressed under the same forms of speech (as in 
John vi. 50—56); and here of especial importance for the 
argument against the idol feasts. ‘ You are one with Christ,” 
he would say, ‘“‘ because you are one with each other ; and this 
too is expressed in the Christian feast.” The thought is sug- 
gested to him: (1.) By the sense always latent in the word 
kowwvia, not merely of a participation, but of a joint participa- 
tion; so that, although it is capable of application to a single 
person, it almost always involves the notion of several. (2.) 
By the nature of the ceremony itself. Having, for the reason 
above stated, begun with allusion to the cup, he proceeds to the 
bread, or “loaf” (such is the meaning of tov dptov), which, 
unlike the modern mode of celebration, seems to have been 
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] 
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placed whole on the table, and then divided into its several 
portions; thus representing the idea, so frequent in the Apostle’s 
writings, of the one community, with various parts and functions, 
but united in their common Head. Jamblichus (in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p. 18) says that, “ according to the barbarian custom 
in former times, all friends agreed together over one loaf” (é7t 
éva dptov cuviecay). (3.) By the use of the word “Body” (capa) 

of Christ. This, in St. Paul’s language, almost always 
Beery means, not His literal corporeal frame, but that new 
/ body which is His by virtue of His union with His 
_’ followers, namely, the whole Christian society. Compare vi. 15, 
X xii. 12, 27; Eph. i. 23, ii. 16, iv. 4, 16, v. 30; Col. i. 24. The 
exceptions to this usage are Phil. iii. 21, ‘‘ fashioned like unto 
His glorious body ;” Col. i. 22, “you... hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death ;” and perhaps Rom. vil. 
4, “dead to the law by the body of Christ.” 

This idea of the Apostle is somewhat different from that 
which in later times has usually been attached to the act and 
words of the institution of the Eucharist. It has, however, 
found expression in the double meaning of the word “com- 
munion,” and in such Eucharistical services as the Second 
Prayer after the celebration of the Communion in the Church 
of England: “ We most heartily thank Thee ... for that 
Thou dost assure us thereby ... that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical body of Thy Son, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” Compare, for analogous 
expressions, Ignatius (ad Trall. 8): “ Faith which is the flesh 
of the Lord, Love which is the blood of Jesus Christ.” 


17 0f the body of Christ ? 
1g and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. 
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15 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. The cup of 


blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ? the bread which we break, is it not the communion 


15. we ppovipore, i. e., “in your 
acknowledged character of wise 
men.” Comp. i. 5, viii. 1, tyete, 
i. e. “you, as distinct from me.” 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 24. 

16. “ The cup of blessing” occurs 
only here in the New Testament. 
It is in allusion to the fourth 
and most sacred cup at the Pas- 
chal feast, which was so called 
from the words pronounced over 
it : “ Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, 
who has created the fruit of the 
vine.” (Lightfoot ad loc.) 

evdoyeiy, as used jn the LXX., 
is properly, “to speak well of,” 
hence “to praise,” “to congra- 
tulate,” and it may thus be ap- 
plied with equal propriety to 
God and to man. The Hebrew 
word 723, of which it is fre- 
quently a translation, means in 
the first instance “to kneel,” and 
hence its original application is, 
“to worship,” or “ praise God ;” 
and its application to man is only 
secondary. evAoyia is used here, 
as in xiv. 16, and Matt. xxvi. 
26 (compare Luke xxii. 19), 
as equivalent to evyapioria, the 
only difference being that «ido- 


For we being many are one bread, 


Be- 


y‘a expresses the form, and ev- 
xaptoria the substance of the 
speech. The one is “a blessing 
of God, the other, “a thanks- 
giving to God.” But there is 
the further thought that by this 
thanksgiving or “ grace,” the ob- 
ject so spoken of is consecrated 
to God’s service. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5: ovdev awoGAyrov pera Ev- 
yaptoriac Aap Pay dpevor* ay- 
caGerae yap dua AOyou Seod Kai 
évrevéewc. Hence arises the ap- 
plication of the word to inani- 
mate objects. 6 evAoyovper, “over 
which we pronounce our bles- 
sing of God.” So “ He blessed 
the loaves,” Luke, ix. 16, and 
(on one occasion only) in the 
Old Testament, “He doth bless 
the sacrifice” (1 Sam. ix. 13: 
evdoyet Tv Suaiav, LXX.). By 
a like confusion the elements of 
the bread and wine were after- 
wards called by the name of 
“ thanksgiving ” or “ Eucharist.” 
Comp. Justin. p. 93: rod evya- 
piodévroc dprov Kal olvou Kal Vdaroe 

.. kal 4) rpopy arn kadeirae wap’ 
ey evxaptoria. 

Dig hme Ble es oe, ot wodXoé Eoper. 
The argument is as though he 
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Behold Israel after the flesh: have not they which eat of the 


sacrifices "communion with the altar? 


What say I then? 


that *what is offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing or 


that the idol is anything ?’ 


said, “In the cup you jointly 
partake of the blood of Christ, 
according to His words. But in 
the bread you jointly partake of 
the body of Christ by a still 
clearer argument. For what is 
the meaning of the one loaf with 
its several parts, except to set 
before us that one loaf and one 
body which we are collectively? 
(ot wodXoi, see xii. 12.) For this 
is the meaning of that solemn 
act in which we all ( ot wavzec, 
not one or two only, but the 
whole society), partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (é« rov voc 
prov). And this one body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body of 
Christ of which we partake in 
the Eucharist.” 

18. The practice of the Israel- 
ites is introduced to im- 
press upon his readers, 
in a case more familiar 
to them than Grecian customs, 
the necessary connexion of all 
sacrificial feasts with the worship 
to which they belonged. 

“Tsrael after the flesh;” i.e. the 
Jews literally, as distinct from 
“the Israel of God,” Gal. vi. 16. 
Here, as in Gal. iv. 3, 8, 9 (“the 
beggarly elements of the world”), 
the Apostle speaks of the Jew- 
ish nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 


Jewish 
Sacrifices. 


"Nay, but that the things 


society, they were nearly on a 
level with the Gentile nations 
and Pagan worship, much as we 
might now speak of the sacrifi- 
ces of the Mussulmans or Sama- 
ritans. The Jewish sacrifices of 
which he here speaks were not 
the sin-offerings (which were 
entirely consumed on the altar), 
but those called “ peace-offer- 
ings” or “ thank-offerings.” 

For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
viii. 31; Deuteron. xii. 18, xvi. 
UE; 

The somewhat harsh expres- 
sion “have communion with the 
altar,” seems to be substituted 
for what we should naturally 
have expected, “ with God;” 
partly in order to bring more 
vividly before them the con- 
nexion of the feasts with the 
altar from which they were 
taken, but chiefly because “ com- 
munion with God” was too high 
a thought to be brought down 
to the level of the mere outward 
ceremonial of the fleshly Israel. 
For this substitution of words 
comp. viii. 2, ix. 17. 

19, 20. The suppressed con- 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, “So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.” And this recalls the 
assertion in viii. 4, that the hea- 
then divinities had no real exist- 





21 devils. 
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AAsay is this (aA)’ ére).” 
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which they sacrifice, “they sacrifice to devils and not to 
God,” and I would not that ye should have "communion with 


Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 


devils, ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the 


tence. As though he said, “ When 
Ispeak thus, do I contradict what 
I said before? No; but what I 
As in 
vill. 4 he had said that what- 
ever might be the notions of 
heathens about their divinities, 
at any rate for Christians those 
divinities had no real existence ; 
so here conversely, he says, that 
whatever might be the feelings 
of Christians about the 
false divinities, stili to 
the heathen they had 
areal existence. And 
in proof of this he quotes from the 
LXX. version of Deut. xxxii. 
17, <Oucay datpovtore Kal ov Se. 
From this passage his meaning 
has often been taken to be that, 
although the particular divinities, 
as conceived under the names of 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil 
spirits who, under those names, 
or in the general system of pagan 
polytheism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xevi. 5, wayrec of Seot tov éOvar 
cayovea.) Such certainly was 
the general belief of the early 
Christians. But the strong de- 
clar in vili. 4, reiterated 
@pin verse 19, of the utter 
nowexistence of the heathen 
vanities, renders it safer to un- 
derstand him as saying that in 
the mind of the heathen sacri- 
cers, whatever Christians might 


The hea- 
then Deities 
“ Demons.” 








think, the sacrifices were really 
made to those whom the Old 
Testament called damudva. It 
is in fact a play on the word 
dayoviov. The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only 
passage where it is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as 
a general word for “ Divinity,” 
and more especially for those 
heroes and inferior divinities, to 
whom alone (according to the 
belief of this later age), and not 
to the supreme rulers of the uni- 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LXX. on 
the other hand, always use it of 
“evil demons,” although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking, for 
the author of evil, who is called 
emphatically ‘“ Satan,” or “ The 
Devil.” It is by a union of 
these two meanings that the 
sense of the passage is produced, 
“The words of Deut. xxxii. 17 
truly describe their state, for 
even according to their own 
confession, although in a dif- 
ferent sense, they sacrifice to 
demons.” A similar play on the 
same word, although for a dif- 
ferent object, occurs in the Apo- 
logy of Socrates, where he de- 
fends himself against the charge 
of atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (dapud- 
veoov); and that demons (daué- 
va) being sons of gods (Sear 
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table of devils. 
we mightier than He? 


Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are 


All things are "in my power’, but all things are not "pro- 


maidec), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the 
gods themselves. 

There are here great varieties 
of reading; but none important, 
except that Marcion read éru tepd- 
Ourdv ri éoriv 3) EldwAOOuTOY Ti 
gory; an alteration apparently 
made in order to place Jewish 
sacrifices (tepd0ura) on the same 
level as heathen (cidwdoOura). 

21. He now turns to the practi- 
eal conclusion that there is a real 
incompatibility between Christi- 
anity and partaking in the sa- 
crificial feasts as such. “The 
cup of demons” is the bowl 
(kparyp) of libation which was 
poured forth at the beginning of 
a feast or of a sacrifice ; hence 
to drink of the wine of libation 
was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
sign of apostasy (see Wetstein). 
“The table of demons” may 
either be the table for the meal 
following upon the sacrifice, or 
the more solemn banquets laid 
out, as in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 11.) The phrase 
tparela To daipoviw occurs in Isa. 
Ixv. 11 (LXX.). “The table of 
the Lord,” as distinet from “ the 
cup of the Lord,” is the table 

on which the bread is 
“The Lord’s placed. The use of 
Table.” the word agrees with 
the description of the 
actual ceremony in xi. 20—34 ; 
the Lord’s Table being the natu- 


ral accompaniment of the Lord’s 
Supper (xi. 20). For the general 
argument compare 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is heightened, 
and in part suggested, by the re- 
collection that one of Christ’s pe- 
culiar works was the casting ut 
of demons. M/A CP Legie he 
22. 3) mapalnAovperv Tov KUpLoY 5 
“ Or if we think we are able to 
unite these discordant elements, 
are we prepared to challenge the 
Lord to anger? Surely we are not 
stronger than He?” The words 
are a continuation of the same 
quotation in Deut. xxxii. 17—21, 
as that from which the words 
of verse 20 are taken: kai cide 
kipwc kai é6hdwoe... Kal ELTEV o oe 
Abrot rapelhnrwody pe ex’ ov SEQ, 
mapwivyay pe év Tote eldwAore 
avvwy (comp. also Baruch iv. 7, 
8). There is the same play 
upon kupioc here, as upon daipo- 
va in 19. “Shall we provoke 
the jealous Lord who has in the 
Law denounced idolatry, by mix- 
ing His cup and His table with 
that of devils? ” 
For this identification of Christ 
with “ the Lord” of the Old Tes- 
-tament, comp. verses 4 and 9. 
The expression rapagndotper 
is taken from the metaphor of 
marriage between God and His 
people, which pervades large 
portions of the O. T., especially 
Hosea and Ezekiel. The strength 
of the expression would seem to 
indicate that they had conceived 
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fitable: all things are "in my power’, but all things edify not. 
24 Let no “one seek his own, but "that which is another’s. What- 
25 soever is sold in the shambles, that eat, "not asking* ques- 
26 tions’ for conscience sake: for “ the earth is the Lord’s, and the 
27 fulness thereof.” If any of them that believe not bid you to 


® Gr. judging. 


the possibility of celebrating the 
Eucharist at an idol feast. Com- 
pare xi. 30, where in speaking of 
a similar subject he alludes to the 
judgments provoked by it. 

23. The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section to 
stand entirely by itself, merely 
as a practical summary of the 
whole question, especially as the 
argument is taken up again from 
the original point of view which 
had been dropped since ix. 23. 
But the allusions to the Eucha- 
rist in verses 26, 28, 30, still fur- 
nish a thread of connexion. Here, 
as in vi. 12, an impassioned ap- 
peal of the Apostle, expressing 
the contrariety between the pro- 
fession of Christians and the 
practice of heathenism, is broken 
off by what seem to be the words 
of an objector, “all things are 
lawful,” which St. Paul takes up, 
adopts as his own, and proceeds 
to justify and moderate. The 
first qualification, “all things are 
not expedient,” is the same as in 
vi. 12, The second “ all things 
edify not ” (oixodopet), is peculiar 
to this passage, and is used in 
reference to the argument al- 
ready begun in viii. 2. ‘“* This 
indifference about idol feasts does 
not, as you suppose, advance a 


man in Christian knowledge or 
holiness ; it may tend only to re- 
tard him.” Comp. viii. 10. 

24. “ Every man’s actions af- 
fect his neighbour’s welfare as 
well as his own.” 

25. Now follow the practical 
rules; and first, the concessions to 
latitude. 

paxedor, a Latin word, which 
Plutarch uses to explain the 
Greek word xpewrwduorv. It was 
also used by the Rabbis, poypp. 

pncev avaxpivorrec, “asking no 
questions, whether the food is 
or is not from the flesh of vic- 
tims.” 

du Tv ouvetdnoy, “ because 
of the religious scruple which it 
may excite, whether in your- 
selves or in others.” 

26. “ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,” from Ps. 
xxiy. 1, was the common form 
of Jewish thanksgiving before 
the meal (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and hence probably it was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and 
thus alluded to in this place, 
* This, therefore, is not incon- 
sistent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.” 

Tov Kupiov, used ambiguously 
for “ Christ,” and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 

TO TAHpwpa, i. e. “ that which 
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a feast and ye "desire to go, whatsoever is set before you 
eat, "not asking questions for conscience sake. But if any 
28Tone say to you ‘this is offered in sacrifice unto idols,” eat 
not for his sake that shewed it and for conscience sake. 
29 °° Conscience I say not thine own, but "that of the other. 
30 For why is my liberty judged by "another conscience ? % If I 


by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 


fills it.” For the general sense J eat with a grateful thanksgiv- 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. ing, why am I to be exposed to 


27. The invitation supposed calumny for a meal for “ Why is 


is to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition of 
rwv aniorwy comp. vili. 11, 1x. 
0; xv. 19: 

Sédere, “ are anxious to go.” 
This shows that the persons ad- 
dressed are the enlightened party. 

28. vue. Not the host (who 
would not be again introduced in 
this way), but one of the guests, 
either a heathen who wished to 
put the Christian to a test, or a 
Jew who wished to point out the 
danger. tepd0utoy (A. B. H.) is 
a neutral word, cidwAdduroy (C. 
D. E. F. G. J. K.), a contempt- 
uous one. 

29, 30. Here follows a com- 
pressed dialogue, like Rom. iii. 
i—86)) St. Paul says,: “By the 
religious scruple I mean, not that 
of the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.” To which the 
enlightened Christian answers, 
“ Why, what is this (iva ri yap)? 
What is the reason that my liberty 
is to be condemned by a scruple 
in which I have noconcern? If 


which J give thanks ?” my liberty 
To this St. Paul re- judged?” 
turns no direct answer, but 
turns it off abruptly with the 
general conclusion in verse 31: 
“Tf you give thanks to God for 
what you do, remember that 
every act, even in eating and 
drinking, must be done to His 
glory, and if to His glory, then 
without offence to any.” As in 
Rom. ili. 1—8, instead of an- 
swering the objector, he ab- 
ruptly, and as if still continuing 
the objector’s sentence, says, 
“ whose condemnation is just.” 
The abrupt introduction of the 
words of the opponent may be 
explained by the supposition that 
he is quoting the words of the 
Corinthian letter, as in vi. 12, 
vii. 1, viii. 1, x. 23, xi. 2. Com- 
pare Rom. xiv. 8, where after 
stating the indifference of days 
and of meats, he concludes, “ Whe- 
ther therefore we live or die, we 
are the Lord’s.” 
kpiverat, “is brought under 
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Whether therefore ye eat or drink 


or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give none 
offence, neither to ° Jews nor ° "Greeks, nor to the church 
of God, even as J please all in all things, not seeking mine 


own profit, 


but ‘that of "the many, that they may be 


saved. x1. Be ye followers of me, even as J also am of Christ. 


judgment,” with an allusion to 
avakpivoyvrec in verses 25, 27. 

xapirt, “by grace,” and evyape- 
orw, “I give thanks,” seem to re- 
fer to the Eucharistic blessing, as 
in 26, and to imply that it accom- 
panied the social meal. Com- 
pare ver. 31, illustrated by Col. 
iii. 17: “ Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
(evxapiorovvrec) to God and the 
Father by Him.” 

PrAacdnpovpa, “ misrepresent- 


ed.” Compare Rom. ii. 24 and 
mv. 16, 

31, 32. “ To the glory of God,” 
“Eating 1.@. “so that God may 
and drink- receive praise (comp. 
ing tothe vi, 20; Matt. v. 16) 
aa from your acts being 


such as to cause no of- 
fence, either to Jews, as shrink- 
ing from the heathen sacrifices ; 
or to Gentiles (comp. 28), as 
watching for your acquiescence 
in their idolatry, in order to 
justify themselves; or to the 
chosen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordinance.” 


éoficty xkat mlev, is used in 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 22. 

The form of consecrating all 
human acts to God, was already 
in use amongst the Jews, by 
whom, as now amongst Mus- 
sulmans, every act was _ per- 
formed “in the name of God.” 
The peculiarity of the Apostolic 
precept seems to be that it points 
out how every meal may in reality 
be eaten to the glory of God; 
namely, by consideration for the 
feelings of others. Epictetus, on 
being asked how any one could 
eat so as to please God, answered, 
“ By eating justly, temperately, 
and thankfully.” 

cpéoxw of itself has (like dpe- 
oxoc) something of a bad sense. 
Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

Tov mwo\A@yv, not “many;” 
but “ the many,” the whole mass 
with whom he had to deal. 

XI. 1. He here returns to his 
own example, as in ix. 1—16, 
and to the example of Christ, as 
in vill. 11. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 15—XI. 1. 


You must keep yourselves distinct from acts of idol worship, both 
for your own sake and for that of others. And the allusion just 
made to the Kucharist suggests an additional reason for doing so, 
such as will come home to the common sense of all, especially of 
you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. You know that when 
we join in blessing the cup, not of heathen libations, but of our 
sacred Christian meal, we join, as Christ Himself has taught 
us, in partaking of His blood; yet more, when we join in 
breaking the loaf, we join in partaking of His body; for the 
very meaning of that joint act is to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of Christ, 
as the various particles of bread are one compact loaf. Such 
is the closeness of communion with Christ, into which our 
Christian feasts bring us. It now remains, on the other hand, 
to point out how closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens 
bring them into connexion with the objects of their worship. 
It is involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at the 
Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which all Jewish converts are 
familiar, and remember how entirely those feasts are identified 
with the altar, on which the victims are killed, and upon which 
their blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies at the basis 
of the feast. And so in the heathen sacrifices, although the 
false divinities to whom they are offered, have for us no real 
existence ; yet the very words, which they use to designate those 
divinities, serve to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 
is described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their table be 
spread for demons, it is manifestly inconsistent with the sacred 
cup which you drink, the sacred meal of which you partake in 
the name of Him whose work on earth was to destroy and 
drive out demons, it is an insult to His majesty ; and as we 
read in the same passage of the Law, which speaks of the 
heathen sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
Judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 

The conclusion, then, of the whole argument is, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
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not to things inward but outward, are absolutely indifferent, yet 
that indifference must always be subject to two qualifications : 
(1.) That the welfare of the whole Christian man must be 
attended to. (2.) That advance in Christian holiness must 
not be impeded, whether in ourselves or in others ; for in all 
things we must consider others rather than ourselves. 

Lhe practical result therefore is that, although you may 
eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept invitations to 
Jeasts in the houses of heathens, without scruple ; yet, if any 
one try to test your belief by reminding you that it is part of a 
sacrificial feast, then abstain. The thankful enjoyment of all 
God’s gifts, which constitutes the essence of a Christian meal, 
ceases at once when it offends the religious scruples of others. 
In every meal, and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves 
as that praise and honour may return to God. This can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare either 
the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, or the 
Christian community itself as convened for its solemn meals in 
the presence of God. This is my own conduct, as I have 
already set it before you, and this is what I entreat you to 
imitate in my acts of habitual self-denial, as I imitate the 
self-sacrifice of Christ Himself. 


ee | y; 


Tue APostLe’s VIEW OF TuiInGcs INDIFFERENT AND OF SELF-DENIAL. 


In the three foregoing Sections there are two main subjects, 
one rising out of and above the other. First, the settlement of 
the question of the sacrificial feasts. Secondly, the general 
lesson of self-denial enforced by the Apostle’s own example. 
(1.) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as one 
branch of the more general question of “things in- ¢j4.0. 
different,” discussed in Rom. xiv. 1—xv. 13. It versy re- 
exhibits the Apostle’s treatment of the difficulties “Abinpe ti 
which always arise when a purer religion comes into ‘ifferent.” 
contact with false or imperfect forms of worship, which from 
long establishment have become so interwoven with social 
usages as to appear, in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age 


the chief point around which this controversy settled, was the 
N 4 
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sacrificial feasts. In Tertullian’s time, when the sphere of the 
Riis collision had become more general, and when the earlier 
heathen difficulty had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, 
sacrifices; Gither by the authority of the Apostle or by the sub- 
sidence of the Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question 
aan related rather to the attendance on public amusements, 
amuse. or the service in the Roman armies, and occasioned 
ments; the two celebrated treatises “ De Spectaculis,” and 
“De Corona Militis.” Ina yet further stage of this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism, the question of the lawfulness 
of attendance on pagan or semi-pagan rites was exchanged for 
the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them into the 
Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom of the Christian 
secular Church itself, there has always lingered an echo of the 
pursuits. older controversy, in the question whether amusements 
or practices which belong to heathen times, or to the more secular 
course of the world, are of themselves to be shunned as profane. 
The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract view of 
Decision tHe case, is clear and positive. Whereas up to this 
intheir time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian Apostles, 
an had deemed that Gentile converts should altogether 
Apostle, abstain from a feast of meats offered to iduls, St. Paul 
declares that, in itself, it contained no pollution; that, unless 
expressly asserted to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly 
treated as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, been 
involved in the precept and example of Gamaliel, who, when 
reproached with bathing in the baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an 
apartment where there was a statue of Venus, replied, ‘* The 
bath was not made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.” 
But it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, not 
merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the law of the 
whole Christian world. In all the circumstances which have just 
been described as giving birth to similar questions, the main 
tendency, the genius (if one may use the expression) of Chris- 
tendom, has followed, sometimes, perhaps, even with exagge- 
by Ter. ated freedom, in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. 
tullian, « Toca non contaminant, sed que fiunt in locis,” was 
the verdict with which even the fervent Tertullian closed the 
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question about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
gory the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to ty Gre. 
destroy but to Christianize every heathen building and = 8% 
every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s well-known 
saying, when he adapted profane tunes to sacred songs, 
is but an expression of the common sense of Chris- 
tendom. If Christianity gave the death-blow to the spectacles 
of the amphitheatre, it was not on account of their idolatrous 
rites, but of their cruelty. If the licentious and superstitious 
parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the conversion |, ts 

of the Empire, the great mass of its usages has been Christendom 
retained wherever any Christian ceremonial of any ex- eee 
tent has been maintained. If a few ardent spirits have been, in 
later times, eager in denouncing as profane all secular arts and 
amusements, they have failed in producing any deep impression 
on the bulk of the Christian community, which has always been 
wont, often it may be with injustice, to regard their efforts as 
the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken zeal. 

(2.) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which he guards 
it, is the abstract principle laid down by the Apostle, ,,,.., - 
especially in vill. 8,ix. 23, 25, 26,27. But the true toleration 
moral greatness of this passage consists, not in its it ee 
announcement of Christian liberty, but in its exhibi- sples. 
tion of Christian love. It expresses the rare union of wide 
toleration with tender sympathy; such as at once elevates 
characters above the mere mass either of thinking or of feeling 
men; such as presents, in the contemplation of the human 
mind, a sense of interest and beauty, analogous to that which 
is awakened in the physical world by a view containing the 
varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. With the 
deepest conviction of the utter indifference of meats in them- 
selves, and of the utter groundlessness of the scruples raised 
concerning them, the Apostle checks himself, in full view of 
the liberty which he forbore to grasp, with the sentiment, “I 
will not eat meat whilst the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example dis- 
closes it, in its more general form, under the strictest control of 
forethought and sagacity ;—“ I have become all things to all men, 


by Wesley, 
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if by any means I might save some.” The third and last stage 
is summed up in the words, often since repeated by preachers 
and teachers as matter of course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical 
or philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even with 
his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have tried to 
soften down the vehemence of the expression, “I ‘ bruise’ my 
body and bring it into ‘slavery,’ lest when I have preached to 
others I myself should be ‘ proved unworthy.’” 

Few later parallels to this double phase of the Apostle’s cha- 
racter can be found. Yet it must not be dissembled that, with 
janie hee obvious and essential differences in their general 
of the character, the most striking likenesses are to be sought 
ty, amongst the higher and better spirits of the “ Society 

of Jesus.” In them, indeed, we look in vain for the 
Apostle’s devotion to truth and freedom, or his wide and com- 
prehensive view, which saw at a glance what was essential and 
what was insignificant; we see the elements of worldly or- 
ganisation and worldly statecraft, which, in his teaching, were 
almost entirely absent ; even the very same fervour of love and 
self-denial, at a later age, must differ from what they were in 
their first youthful freshness in the first age of Christianity. 
Still it is to the lives of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
that we ought to look, if we would wish in any degree to see 
translated visibly into flesh and blood, the self-denying versa- 
tility with which the Apostle, for no selfish object, but for the 
cause of Christ, “became all things to all men.” He, it is 
true, was much which they were not: the other great characters 
of the sixteenth century exhibit the freeness and breadth of 
Christianity as these exhibit its fervour and tenderness; in 
any case a mechanical copy of either him or them is im- 
possible. But it is not unimportant to ask how much and how 
little of his example are still applicable; how far reckless dis- 
regard of scruples is really inseparable from the one side of 
human character, or craft and submissive servility from the 
other; how far the tenderness and pliancy of the ancient Greek 
or the modern Spaniard or Italian can be united with the fixed 
conviction of the ancient Jew, with the truth and freedom of 
the modern Englishman or German. 
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ANSWERS TO THE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIANS 


(CONTINUED). 


\ 
\ 
\ WorsHire AND ASSEMBLIES. 


XI, 2——XIV. 40. 

THE opening words of this Section, which apply more or less 
to all that follows in xi. 2—xiv. 40, imply that, as in vii. 1, viii. 
1, he still has before him some letter or statement of the Co- 
rinthian Church, from which he quotes and adopts their argu- 
ment, followed probably by questions. “ You claim ‘ my praise 
for remembering me and keeping my commands as I com- 
manded you ;’” to which he replies here, as in xi. 17 and 22, 
that they have his praise, but with certain grave exceptions, 
which he proceeds to specify. 

The first exception of the Apostle relates to the abandon- 
ment of the usual Grecian head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the Christian assemblies. In order 
to understand the stress laid by the Apostle on what would 
seem to us a matter of comparative insignificance, we must 
recall the importance attached in the ancient world to dress, 
as indicative of national customs or moral habits. In 
the early days of Greece, the longer or shorter a ab 
garment which a man wore at once declared whe- ee 
ther he belonged to the Ionian or Dorian race; in 
other words, it was an index to the gods of his worship, the 
mode of his education, the moral and religious ideas which 
formed the basis of his character. And, although this was pro- 
bably worn out before the first century of the Christian era, yet 
the language of the Roman satirists, especially Juvenal, points 
to the moral importance of deviations, however slight, from the 
national costume.! 

Amongst the fashions of dress which admitted of no variation, 


1 See the notes of Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
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was that which Greece (with the exception of Lacedemon) re- 
Head-dress tained in common with the Oriental nations generally, 
of women. of women always appearing in public with their heads 
covered (not, indeed, with a veil, but) with the “ peplum,” or 
shawl, which they commonly wore on their shoulders, but on 
public occasions threw over their heads like a hood. The The- 
ban veil (Dicwarch. Descr. Gree. x.), and that of Tarsus (Dio 
Chrys. Orat. 1), are described as covering the whole face ex- 
cept the eyes, as still in Mussulman countries. Great stress 
was laid by the later Jewish authorities on the veiling of the 
women; and though they were unveiled in the synagogues, 
this was because they were shut off from the men, and so in 
private. The special covering here meant is described in x1. 
15 as a mantle (aepsBorav). This word, in the only other 
passage where it occurs in the New Testament (Heb. i. 12, 
from Ps. cii. 26), and in all the passages in the LXX. Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, means, according to its derivation, 
a mantle or covering wrapt round the body, like ésBonXauor, 
which is used indifferently for a “mantle,” as in Judg. iv. 18; 
or for a “kerchief” on the head, Ezek. xiii, 18; and so 
in Mark xiv. 72, ériBarwv exdaev probably signifies, “he 
drew his mantle” (the Oriental hyke) “ over his head, and 
began to weep.” In this passage the Apostle would refer to 
the “ peplum,” which the Grecian women used ordinarily as 
a shawl, but on public occasions as a hood also, especially 
at funerals and marriages; of which last an instance is given 
in a woodcut in Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities 
(Peplum), representing the reception of the bride thus hooded, 
by her husband bareheaded, at the door of the nuptial chamber, 
and thus exhibiting, in a lively form, the contrast here intended. 

This costume the Corinthian women had ventured to disuse, 
in the Christian assemblies, where, as one may suppose, they 
would urge that, all distinctions of sex being done away in the 
presence of Christ, it was unworthy the dignity of a Christian 
prophetess to wear the badge of seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as a Grecian wife. 


1 See the Rabbis, quoted in Wetstein and Lightfoot, on xi. 5. 
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2 add adeAgol. 


2 Now I praise you, 


b omit Tov. 


” 6that ye remember me in all things 


and keep the "commands as I "commanded them to you. 
3 But I would have you know that the head of every man is 


Christ, and the head of ° 


2. The words rapééwka, wapa- 
_.,  Odgeic, as applied to the 
» teaching of the Apostles, 
f are used for the com- 
munication sometimes of prac- 
tical regulations, as here, 2 Thess. 
ili. 6, and Acts xvi. 4; some- 
times of facts, as in xi. 23, xv. 
3; sometimes of warnings, as in 
2 Thess. ii. 15. They corre- 
spond to rapayyé\Xw, tapayyedia, 
in classical Greek. The verb 
is well expressed by the Latin 
“ trado,” as in the phrase “ do- 
cendo, narrando, trado.” The 
word “tradition,” formed from 
the less frequent substantive 
“ traditio,” in its present sense 
implies “handing down orally 
from generation to generation,” a 
meaning alien to passages like the 
present. Here the word is best 
expressed by “command” or 
“ communication ;” such “ com- 
mand” being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. ii. 
15), but always delivered, not 
“traditionally ” through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3. “ But I would have you 
know” (Sédw dé tpde eidévat, 
Séhkw tuae ov— dyvoeiv) is the 
usual formula by which he pre- 


woman is the man, and the head 


faces an objection or a warning, 
xe dyonn Ts? Thesseiv.. 13: 

The argument springs from the 
relation, so often insisted upon, 
between Christ and the human 
race, the image being here more 
vividly brought out than in vi. 15, 
x. 16, by the representation of 
Christ, not only as the body, but 
as the Head. From this rela- 
tion, to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman; being thereby enabled 
to turn the metaphor into an ar- 
gument directly bearing on the 
practical question ; as though he 
said, “If the man is thus the 
head of the woman, then, in a 
religious sense, her head is not 
her own; it is the type or like- 
ness of her husband.” The last 
words, explaining the relation of 
Christ to God, result from the 
usual tendency of the Apostle 
to fill up the whole view of his 
readers with the subject of which 
he is speaking. See iii. 23; 
and, for the general truth con- 
veyed in the expression, see xv. 
27. For the illustration of the 
relation of husband and wife by 
the relation of Christ and man, 
see Eph. vy. 23. 


he 
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of Christ is God. 


Every man praying or prophesying 
having his head covered dishonoureth his head. 


But every 


, woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head ‘unveiled 


In describing this truth, av- 
Opwroc would have been the 
natural word to use with refer- 
ence to Christ, as in xv. 45; 
but for the sake of the contrast 
with “woman,” he has changed 
it to dvhp. (See note to verse 


4, The practice of men pray- 
ing with covered heads is at- 
tacked, not because any such pe- 
culiar custom existed at Corinth, 
but for the sake of illustrating 
the practice of the women. The 
Romans (see Servius ad /En. iii. 
405) and the Jews prayed with 
their heads veiled ; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still ex- 
press reverence by uncovering, 
not the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering of 
the hat or turban that of the 
veil or “ tallith.” The pertinacity 
with which, in modern syna- 
gogues, they keep their heads 
covered, is partly derived from 
the practice of the Levites in 
the Temple, partly from the laws 
of Maimonides for Jews in Ma- 
hometan countries. (Capellus ad 
loc.) If, therefore, St. Paul al- 
ludes to any existing custom as 
a sanction for his position that 
men should pray uncovered, it 
must be that of the Greeks, who 
usually went bareheaded, not 
only (as is still the case in 
Greece) in common life, but 
in worship. (See Macrob. Sat. 


i. 8, iii. 6, quoted by Grotius 
on this passage.) The context 
implies that he is speaking only 
of public prayer and prophesying. 
He begins by attacking, not the 
practice itself, but the exag- 
gerated feeling from which it 
proceeded. “ Internally and spi- 
ritually there is no longer any 
distinction of sex; but viewed 
externally, there is a graduated 
scale in creation, which no in- 
ward change can invert. Christ, 
the second Adam in this new 
creation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member of it, 
as the head to the body. In 
like manner man, although one 
with the woman, is yet as the 
head, without which her exist- 
ence would be incomplete. And 
so (to go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle of 
subordination carried into the 
very highest sphere of all) God, 
although one with Christ, is yet 
the Head from which He comes 
and to which He returns.” 

Kara Kepadijc éxwy (seil. re: so 
Esther vi. 12, LXX.): “ He 
dishonours his head.” Both the 
literal and the metaphorical sense 
are included. “ He dishonours his 
head by an unseemly effeminate 
practice (see note on verse 14); 
and thereby Christ, who is his 
spiritual Head.” The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, is 
treated with the same religious 
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dishonoureth her head. For that is even all one as if she were 
6shaven. For if the woman be not ‘veiled, let her also be 
shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 


7let her be veiled. For a man indeed ought not to * veil his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but the 


8 woman is the glory of ° 


reverence as is the body, in vi. 
19, as being the temple of the 
Spirit. 

5. For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian Church, 
see Acts ii. 18, xxi. 9. 

akaracahir7@ may be “ bare- 
headed,” or (as in 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
avakekaduppévoc) unveiled, ” 
probably the former; implying 
the absence, not of a veil for the 
face, but of a covering for the 
head. This agrees better with 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. ec. 11 
(where the nearly corresponding 
words drapaxadirrw + Kepady 
are used simply as the equivalent 
of the Latin “aperto capite”), 
with the comparison to the hair 
of the woman, with the stress 
laid on the head, and with the 
mention of the wrepiEd\aoy in 
verse 15. 

Here again, in the word “head” 
is contained the double allusion 
both to her own head, and her 
husband’s as represented by it. 
This disgrace is illustrated by 
the comparison of the loss of the 
head-dress to the loss of hair, 
which in Greece, as well as in 


man. 


For ° 


man is notof ° 


Judea, was regarded as a special 
mark of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows, as amongst 
the Jews and Romans (Deut. 
xxi. 12; and see the classical 
quotations in Grotius and Wet- 
stein ad loc., and Smith’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Comaand Vestalis). 
6. Keipacda, “ cropped or cut 
short.” Evpacba, “ shaved.” 
7—9. is the resumption of the 
argument of verse 3, only that 
the relation to Christ is here 
dropped, and the relation of man 
to God, as based on the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, substituted for it. 
“ He is created in the image of 
God, and therefore is the reflex 
of the glory of God, ‘ being 
crowned with glory and honour, 
and having therefore dominion 
over the works of God’ (Ps. viii. 
5,6; Gen. i. 26); and he, there- 
fore, ouglit to have nothing on a 
head which represents so Divine 
a majesty, nothing on a counte- 
nance which reflects so Divine a 
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woman, but ° woman of 
man created for the woman, 


glory. (Compare for the last 
image, 2 Cor. iii. 18.) But the 
woman is q reflex of the glory 
not of God, but of man; he in- 
tercepts the glory of the Divine 
countenance ; as all Ats outward 
manifestations have reference to 
God, so all hers have reference 
to man. Hence we read in Gen. 
ii. 21, that the woman was ‘taken 
out of the side of man,’ and the 
reason of this (kal yap) was that 
the woman was made to be an 
‘help meet for man,’ when ‘it 
was not good that he should be 
alone.” (Gen.ii. 18.) The quo- 
tation from Gen. ii. 21 is thus 
a result of that from Gen. ii. 
18; and the quotation from the 
latter, a reason for that from 
the former. The whole stress, 
as often in Scripture, is fixed on 
one word, and all the rest of the 
imagery is, as it were, left to shift 
for itself. Such is here the case 
with the word “ glory.” Taken 
strictly, the woman is as much 
the image of God as the man; 
and the words in Gen. i. 26, are 
in the original addressed to male 
and female equaily, under the 
common name of “-Adam,” or 
“man.” ‘“ God created man in 
His own image, male and female 
created he them” (see Gen. i. 
27, and comp. Gen. v.1, 2). 
But this was not to the purpose 
of the Apostle’s present argu- 
ment, and he therefore puts out 
of sight the relation of woman to 
God, by omitting altogether in 
her case the word “ image,” and 
dwelling only on her subordina- 
tion to man, for the sake of which 
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‘for neither was ° 
woman for the man. 


man: 
but + 


alone he had brought forward 
the contrast of the greatness of 
man. ‘The general character of 
man, under the Hebrew name 
answering to &y@pwzoc, on which 
the passage of Genesis dwells, 
is here, as in verse 3, merged in 
the word arijp, which only ex- 
presses his relation to the woman. 
10. The general sense of this 
text, as gathered from the con- 
text, can be nothing more or less 
than an assertion of the subordi- 
nation of the woman to the man. 
But in the difficulty of its several 
portions, it stands alone in the 
New Testament, unless perhaps 
we except Rev. xiii. 18, or Gal. 
ili. 20. Each part has its 
own peculiar obscurity. 
(I.) “Power on her 
head, ” égovciay ért ripe 
kepadijc. The nume- 
rous conjectural emendations are: 
(1) éovEiay, a supposed Latin- 
ism, for “exuvie.” (2) efov- 
ciav, a supposed derivative of 
ééuc, “a habit,” or a mistrans- 
lation of “habitum,” on the hy- 
pothesis that the Epistle was 
written in Latin. (3) é&wica, 
“when she goes out.” (4) é 
ovaiac, “according to her nature.” 
(5) éfovota, “the woman who is 
the glory of the man.” (6) kav- 
ciav, “a broad-brimmed Mace- 
donian hat.” (7) A Grecised 
form of the Hebrew word “ ce- 
sooth,” “ casooi,”—“ a covering.” 
Rejecting all these conjec- 
tures, the simplest explanation 
would be that éfovcia is an 
unusual name for a “veil,” or 
“covering.” Various approxi- 


“ Power on 
her head.” 
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For this cause ought the woman to have power on her head 


because of the angels. 


Nevertheless neither is ° 


‘woman 


without ° man nor ° man without ° woman’ in the Lord ; 


mations to such a sense have 
been discovered. In Arculphus, 
A.D. 700 (De Sanctis Locis) ; 
and in Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. 
D.) a.p. 200, quoted in Colu- 
mesius’ Observationes Sacra, p. 
22, the word “imperium” oc- 
curs amongst an enumeration of 
female ornaments. So “impera” 
and “imperia” are used in Digest. 
23, 10, 34, 2, and “ Regnum ” is 
used for the imperial crown, from 
the time of Constantine down- 
wards (see Ducange in voce). In 
Hebrew, 1°77) “ radid,” which 
imumen. tis, 2Zo3 Cant: v. 7, 18 
used for a “ veil,” is derived from 
the root 117, 777 “ radad, ra- 
dah,” “to subdue.” But the 
root from which “ radid” is 
derived, is not necessarily that 
of “ power,” but “ of drawing out 
as over a surface” (as in 1 Kings 
vi. 32). In Greek the only in- 
stance ever adduced of such a 
use of the word éfovaia, is the 
phrase éfovciay rptywparoc in 
Callistratus (Ex@pacec, p. 896), 
which, however, even if it be the 
correct reading, has no reference 
to dress; but, as in p. 907 of 
the same work, expresses the 
form or quantity of the hair. 
Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seventeen 
centuries has been able to produce 
in illustration of the meaning of 
efovoiay as a “veil.” They 
cannot go further than to show 
that there may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 
VOL. I. 


no other example is extant, but 
of which the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies may afford a slight con- 
firmation. Itremains, therefore, to 
suppose that the Apostle uses the 
phrase to signify “the symbol of 
the man’s power over the woman, 
as expressed in the covering of 
the head.” It is true that, over 
and above the harshness of the 
expression, there are several 
grave objections to this use of 
the word. é£ovcia in these ear- 
lier Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 9, ix. 
4, 6, 12,185 2°. Corie ae 
xiii. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 9) does not 
mean “dominion,” but “right” 
or “liberty.” The phrase (zyovcay 
TpEic PaorrElac Emi THe kepanije, 
Diod. Sic. i. 47—“ three king- 
doms,” i.e. “three crowns”), 
commonly quoted to justify this 
use of the name of the thing 
signified for the symbol, though 
natural where the power spoken 
of belongs to the person, would 
be unnatural when applied to 
the power exercised over that 
person by some one else. Still, 
in default of any better expla- 
nation, it may be urged that 
éfovaia in the Gospels and later 
Epistles is used constantly for 
“authority,” or “ dominion,” that 
in one instance (éfoveracOjcopat, 
vi. 12) there is an indication of 
such a use in this Epistle, and 
that the fact of the veil or hood 
being used in marriage would 
suggest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband’s power, 
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for as the woman is of the man, even so is the man also 


by the woman; but all things of God. 


especially if the root of the He- 
brew word (as above mentioned) 
were present to the Apostle’s mind, 
For a similar instance of the Apo- 
stle’s recurrence to the root of 
the Hebrew words which he 
Grecises, see 2 Cor.iv. 17. Nor 
should we forget the Roman 
“capitis diminutio” which the 
woman underwent on taking the 
veil in the “confarreatio.” So 
that the sense would then be: 
“ Because of this subordinate re- 
lation, the woman ought to bear 
upon her head the mark of man’s 
dominion over her,” in allusion 
to Gen. iii. 16, “He shall rule 
over thee.” Compare a similar 
allusion in Gen. xx. 16, where 
in the LXX. riun (whether in 
the sense of “ honour” or “ fine”) 
is used to translate the Hebrew 
nipa “acovering”; and for a 
somewhat similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22, 23. 

(IL) Thus far the 


“ Because 
of the sentence, though harsh, 
Angels.” would be complete in 


itself. But in the next words, 
in addition to the reason for the 
covering taken from  subordi- 
nation to man, is introduced an- 
other reason, “ On account of the 
angels.” Here again all the con- 
jectural emendations are to be 
rejected. As: (1) cua Tag ayédac, 
“on account of the crowds.” 
(2) Ga Tovg awyedatove, “on ac- 
count of the men who crowded 
in.” (8) dia rove divepac, “on ac- 
count of the vulgar” or “ the gaz- 
ing men.” (4) dia rove éyyehaorac, 
“on account of the mockers.” 


Judge in your- 


(5) due rig ayyediac, “ through- 
out [the whole of] her [divine] 
message.” (6) dua rove OxdovE, 
“on account of the mobs.” Also 
all the interpretations founded on 
peculiar uses of the word ayyé- 
Nove or dud: as, (1) “ On account 
of the Bishops or rulers.” (2) 
“On account of the spies sent to 
watch the assemblies.” (3) “ On 
account of the messengers sent 
by the bridegroom to see the 
bride before marriage.” (4) An 
adjuration “by the angels” (ca 
for vi). (5) “On account of 
divorces ”— as a translation of 
the Latin term “nuntius” for a 
bill of divorce. It remains, there- 
fore, to take the words in their 
obvious sense, “ on account of 
the angels.” In part, the intro- 
duction of this new idea might 
be explained by the belief im- 
plied in early Christian writers 
(Tert. de Orat. c. 12; Orig. ¢. 
Cels. v. 233; Apost. Const. viii. 
4) that the angels were in a 
special manner present at Chris- 
tian worship; and that the wo- 
men were to veil their heads in 
imitation of them, as they (Isai. 
vi. 3) veiled their faces in the 
presence of God. 

But the close connexion with 
the preceding argument implied 
in the words dia rovro requires, 
if possible, a more distinct allusion 
than this to the duty of the woman’s 
subordination to man, which is the 
main subject of the sentence. The 
following train of thought, though 
beset with difficulties, may render 
the introduction of the words 
more intelligible. The Apostle 
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selves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God *un- 


veiled ? 


had dwelt on the necessity of this 
subordination, as shown in all 
the passages in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, where the rela- 
tion of the sexes is described, 
viz. Gen. i. 26, ii. 18, 23, iii. 16. 
The mention of these passages 
may have carried on his thoughts 
to the next and only kindred 
passage in Gen. vi. 2, 4,in which 
those relations are described as 
subverted by the union of the 
daughters of men with the sons 
of God,—in the version of the 
LXX. the angels, ot &yyedot. In 
this case the sense would be “In 
this subordination of the woman 
to man, we find the reason of the 
custom, which, in consequence of 
the sin of the angels, enjoins that 
the woman ought not to part with 
the sign that she is subject, not 
to them, but to her husband. 
The authority of the husband is, 
as it were, enthroned visibly 
upon her head, in token that she 
belongs to him alone, and that 
she cwes no allegiance to any one 
besides, not even to the angels 
who stand before the throne of 
God.” The “ fall of the Angels” 
thus spoken of is the same as 
that indicated in Jude 6, 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, where the context shows 
that the fall there intended is 
supposed to be at the time not of 
the creation, but of the Deluge, 
not from pride but lust. The 
connexion of this text with the 
veil or head-dress is illustrated 
by earlier Christian writers. The 
apocryphal work called the Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 


2) 


Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a 


speaks of the watchers (éypiyo- 
pot) before the Flood being at- 
tracted by the women adorning 
their heads and faces; a prac- 
tice which, it is said, they pursue 
because they have not authority 
(efovoiay) or power over man. 
(Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. 1.529.) 
In Tertullian the thought occurs 
repeatedly. See De Orat. c. 22, 
“ Propter Angelos ait velari 
oportere, quod angeli propter 
filias hominum  desciverunt a 
Deo ;” De Virg. vel. 7, “ Propter 
angelos scilicet quos legimus a 
Deo et celo excidisse propter 
concupiscentiam fornicatorum.” 
In the Eastern world generally 
there are traces of the same be- 
lief, both in the Jewish and 
Mussulman traditions. It was 
said by Rabbi Simeon, “ If a 
woman’s head (or hair) is un- 
covered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every- 
thing in the house” (Wetstein 
ad loc.). A strange story is 
contained in the earliest accounts 
of the revelations of Mahomet: 
* Khadijah said to Mohamed 
after his first ‘vision, ‘If the 
Angel appears, let me know.’ 
Gabriel again appeared, and he 
said to her, ‘I see him.’ She 
placed him first on her left, then 
on her right shoulder, and asked, 
‘ Seest thou him still?’ He an- 
swered, ‘ Yes.’ Then she said, 
‘Turn, and lie on my bosom.’ 
When he had so done, she asked 
again, ‘Seest thou him?’ He 
answered, ‘ Yes.’ Then she took - 
her veil from her head, and asked, 
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man have long hair, it is a shame unto him, but that if a 


‘Seest thou him still?’ This 
time he answered, ‘ No.’ Then 
she said, ‘ By God, it is true, it 
is true ; it was an angel, and not a 
devil’.” On this story the Arabian 
biographer remarks: ‘“ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the face 
of an unveiled woman, whilst a 
devil would bear it well.” (Weil’s 
Mohamed der Prophet, p. 48.) 

It is possible that, if the words 
due Tove ayyédove be so taken, 
the word éfovciay might be un- 
derstood, not as the sign of the 
husband’s power over the woman, 
but (in the sense most agreeable 
to the usage of the word itself) 
as the sign of the power or dig- 
nity of the woman over herself, 
protecting her from the intru- 
sion of spirits, whether good or 
evil. In that case compare its 
use in Vil. 873; ebovoiay exer rept 
Tov idiov JeXhparoe. 

Finally, we must ask why a 
train of argument, other- 
wise simple, should be 
thus abruptly interrupt- 
ed by allusions difficult in them- 
selves, and rendered still more so 
by their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to be 
that he was led by a train of as- 
sociation familiar to his readers, 
but lost to us. Such is the allu- 
gion in 2 Thess. ii. 5, 6, “ Re- 
member ye not, that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these 
things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth,” &c. An argument 
in their letter, a conversation, a 
custom to which he had before al- 
luded, would account not only for 
the introduction of the passage, but 
for allusions which, as addressed 


Connexion 
with context. 


merely to a local or transitory oc- 
casion, might well be couched in 
terms so obscure as to forbid in 
effect, if not in design, any certain 
or permanent inference from them 
for future ages. The difficulty of 
the text is, in fact, the safeguard 
against its misuse. 

11. A qualification of verse 9, 
** Although there is this subordi- 
nation, yet in their communion 
with Christ each is necessary to 
the other, and both are subordi- 
nate to God.” 

mdhy, “only.” év kupiw, as we 
should say, “in Christianity.” 

12. Referring to the creation 
of woman in Gen. ii. 22, and the 
birth of man. 

éx Yeov. For the climax com- 
pare ii. 23. 

14. A short summary of the 
argument, as in x. 15—18, here, 
as there, appealing to their com- 
mon sense. 

i) pvoic, nature, i. e. “ the na- 
tural distinction of the long tresses 
of the woman.” 

Here, as in verses 4 and 7, the 
example of the man is brought 
forward only for the sake of the 
contrast. Strictly speaking, the 
natural argument does not apply 
so strongly here. But at the 
time the Apostle wrote, 
the long hair in a man 
was regarded as a mark 
either of effeminacy or 
savage manners. Amongst the 
later Romans, especially after 
the year B. c. 300, the long locks 
by which their ancestors were 
distinguished were laid aside, 
and the derivation of “ cwsari- 
es,” the hair of the male sex, 
from “cdo” to cut, although 


Long hair 
of men 
condemned. 
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woman have long hair, it is a glory to her? for her hair is 


given her ‘instead of’ a covering. 


etymologically false, is histori- 
cally true. And Juvenal speaks 
of the gathering-up of the thick 
tresses into a golden head-dress, 
as the last. climax of effeminacy 


and profligacy — Reticulumque 
comis auratum ingentibus im- 
plet, Sat. ii 96. In the East, 
men usually shave the whole 
head, leaving only one long lock. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. x1. 2—15. 


I now come to the regulations on particular subjects, which I 
laid down, and which on the whole you have well observed ; but 
there are exceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

First there is the disuse of the head-dress by the women, in 
thetr public prayers and prophesyings. The gradations and 
distinctions of nature are not destroyed by Christianity ; on the 
contrary, the order of the successive stages of life and being is 
more clearly revealed by the opening of new spheres above the 
range of this visible world. Christ is the ruling and controlling 
power, the universal prototype of every man, as the man is of 
the woman, and as God is of Christ Himself. Now, the best 
illustration of all these relations is that of the head to the body ; 
for this reason, the human race, the Christian society, and 
every member of each, is represented as part of Christ's body ; 
He being, as it were, the head from which they derive their in- | 
telligence, their dignity, their life. The head, therefore, whether 
of male or female, is naturally invested with peculiar import- 
ance; and we cannot treat with indifference the customs which 
enjoin that when the man appears in public, and therefore 
in the public worship of God, his head, which represents 
his Divine Master, is not to be profaned by those artificial 
coverings or ornaments, invented by the effeminacy of later 
times. In like manner the woman is to appear with her head, the 
symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that seemly covering 
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which nature suggests by the long tresses which it has given 
her, and which general custom has confirmed by making a 
shaven head the mark of female infamy. Even in the primeval 
records of the human race, in those solemn passages which 
speak of the first institution of the relations of the sexes, you 
will see the grounds of this distinction. There we read that, 
whilst man represents the nature and the majesty of God, wo- 
man represents the majesty of her husband. It is from the 
uplifted open countenance, the ‘os sublime,’ of man, that God 
ts to receive glory; it is from the covered head and veiled 
face of woman created from his side, and for his compa~ 
nionship, that man is to receive glory. Therefore his au- 
thority is to be seen visibly resting on her head in the covering 
which shrouds her from the view of those angelic beings who, 
as we read in those same primeval records, were the first to 
break through the sacred relation of man and wife, the first to 
entice her from that subjection to which God had appointed her. 
It is not meant that in Christianity either man or wife is inde- 
pendent of each other. Each by the very fact of their origin is 
dependent, one on the other, and both on God. 

But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you of 
this ; it is enough to appeal to the mere teaching of nature. 
Think of the degraded effeminate appearance presented by a 
man with long tresses of hair. Think of the glory in which a 
woman seems to be enveloped with her long hair flowing round 
her, the very image of the folds of the hood or mantle which is 
thrown about her in imitation of it. 


PODIDIrnrnmnrnnmnrn 


Tue ApostLe’s View oF SociALt AND Nationa DistincTions. 


THE practical effect of this Section on the customs of Christ- 
endom is well known. Whatever may have been its reception 
in the Church of Corinth, the recommendation of the Apostle 
has been so strictly observed in later times, that, in contradis- 
tinction to the practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues 
and Mussulman mosques, no man would, as an ordinary rule, 
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be found in a Christian place of worship with his head Actual 
covered; no female with hers uncovered.!. What was He dee! 
in the first instance laid down as a sanction of the stle’s recom- 
Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, and as a re- inendaion 
straint on the first excitement of Christian converts, is now 
observed in countries to which the details of Greek society are 
wholly unknown, in which ebullitions of wild fanaticism are the 
last evil to be dreaded in Christian worship. It is instructive 
to witness this instance of unconscious obedience to the inci- 
dental recommendation of one who then felt himself called upon 
to enforce it by a complicated and elaborate argument, which 
has in its turn afforded, by two obscure expressions (xi. 10), an 
occasion for the diligence and ingenuity of scholar after scholar 
in the whole field of philological and antiquarian learning. 

But it is of more importance to ascertain the principles 
involved in the Apostolicrule. The first is the asser- Pavers 
tion that Christianity does not directly affect the social involved. 
relation of the sexes. That it has indirectly affected it, ee 


of the sexes 
is indeed proved by the whole state of domestic so- 1» directly 


ciety in modern Europe, in part, doubtless, owing to paren et, 
the infusion of Teutonic customs, but in part, at least, #*- 

owing to the gentleness and tenderness of the Christian cha- 
racter, as well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by 
the Apostle himself in his declaration that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.”? But here, as in the case of 
slavery, it was of the highest importance to the success of the 
destined amelioration, that it should take place by a gradual 
development of Christian principles, not by an abrupt revo- 
lution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to the dis- 
tinction of sexes led in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries is well 
known; and it was, therefore, not without reason that in the 
first burst of excitement which accompanied the announcement 
of Christian freedom, the Apostle should throw himself across 
its path, appeal to the earliest records of society, the sim- 
plest instincts of natural taste and decency, and suppress the 


1 Holland is an exception. In Dutch congregations, men uncover their 
heads during the Psalmody only. See Ludovicus Capellus on xi. 4. 
* Gal. iii. 28. 
o4 
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first outward mark of the exception claimed by Christian pro- 
phetesses from ordinary social customs. The choice of the 
colour of a flag has been known to turn the tide of human revo- 
lution. The rejection of the Grecian head-dress may be consi- 
dered as the triumph of Apostolical order over fanatical anarchy. 

And this brings us to the second point worthy of note in this 

advice; namely, the solemn sanction given by the 
Aiea Ho" Apostle to what might be thought merely a local or 
national = national fashion. In this instance it resulted in great 
Mee measure from the importance then attached to the 
outward manifestations of character in costume!; and the same 
may be said of the allusions to dress in other parts of the 
Kpistles.2 But it is also remarkable as showing how com- 
pletely the Apostle identified himself with what was, as far 
as appears, amerely Grecian custom; belonging in part, in- 
deed, to the Oriental world generally, but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national practice, 
he felt that it ought as fully to receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church, as if it had come down from Abraham or 
Moses. And if the thoughts with which he brings it into 
connexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and subject 
comparatively so insignificant, we must remember that the vivid 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all things justified to 
him the outward expression of that which to us can only 
exist inwardly and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with 
the religious and serious sense of natural objects, 


“the meanest flower can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense conviction 
that on him lay the awful responsibility of bringing the whole 
world into communion with Christ, there was no custom so 
trivial,—the head-dress, the flowing tresses of the woman, the 
relation of husband and wife, the relation of woman to society 
in general, — that did not recall to his mind their common 
relation to Christ and to God. 


1 See Notes on verses 3, 5, 14. , 
* See xii. 23; 1 Tim. ii.9; 1 Pet. iii 3; James ii. 2. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continvep). 


DISPUTES IN THE PuBpLic ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 
Lorp’s SUPPER. 


XT. 16—34. 


In order to enter into the following passage, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the celebration of the Eucharist in 
the Apostolical Church. The earliest recorded instance of the 
practice may be taken as a type of the rest. ‘‘ They continued 
daily, with one accord in the Temple (of Jerusalem), and break- 
ing bread from house to house (kd@vtés te Kat’ oixov dptov), did 
eat their meat in gladness and singleness of heart, praising God 
and having favour with all the people.” Acts 11.46. That 
this has reference to the Communion is clear from the emphatic 
expression of ‘ breaking bread,” repeated from verse 42: 
‘They ‘ were attending’ on the Apostles’ ‘teaching,’ fellowship, 
and breaking of bread, and prayers,” where the insertion of the 
expression between two directly religious acts, clearly indicates 
that it has itself a religious character. ‘‘ Breaking bread ” 
would be obviously insufficient to describe a common meal ; 
whereas, if we suppose it to have been the chief act of the 
Eucharistic Supper, and to have been in fact its earliest name, 
we can understand how it was used to express the whole ordi- - 
nance. Compare the recurrence of the same words (dprov 
zxNacev) at the opening of each of the four accounts of the insti- 
tution, and in the allusion to it in x. 16 (rov dprov ov KN@EV). 
From this account, then, we gather two things: (1) That it 
was an act of religious worship; the expression of Christian 
devotion in private, as the Temple service was the expres- 
sion of general devotion in public. (2) That it was in 
some manner either directly connected with or a part of a 
common daily mea]. The words “daily” («a6 suépav), “in 
their private houses” (ar’ oixov), “ partook of their food” 
(weTeAapBavov THs Tpopys), conjointly taken, admit of no other 
interpretation. 

With these indications agree all the other passages which 
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mention it. In Acts xx. 7, we read that “the disciples 
came together at Troas, on the first day of the week to break 
bread.” Were again the mention of the first day of the week 
(compare 1 Cor. xvi. 2) indicates something of a religious cha- 
racter in the meeting of the disciples, while, at the same time, all 
the accompaniments are those of an ordinary parting meal ; 
the lateness of the hour, from evening to midnight, and from 
midnight till the break of day; the long conversations (dm- 
Ajoas not having yet acquired its historical sense of “ preach- 
ing”); the taking of nourishment for the journey, which is 
immediately connected with the mention of the Apostle’s depar- 
ture—kXdoas dpTov Kui yevodpevos. . . oUTws 2&AAOev, where yeu- 
cdpevos implies not merely “eaten,” but ‘made a meal” 
(compare Acts x. 10; Luke xiy. 24). 

More doubtful perhaps, but still in the same direction, is 
the narrative of Acts xxvil. 35, which relates how on board 
the ship St. Paul “took bread, and gave thanks to God: 
and when he had broken it, he began to eat. And then were 
they all of good cheer, and themselves partook of the food.” 
That this was an ordinary meal is obvious; and as a great pro- 
portion of the crew were heathens, it could not have been, in 
the same sense as in the two previous passages, regarded as 
a full celebration of the Eucharist. But the exact copy of the 
words of the first institution could hardly have occurred, with- 
out intending to imply that there was at least a pointed reference 
_to it in the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allusions in the New Testament are 
those contained in this Epistle, which still confirm the practice 
as we find it in the Acts. Thus in x. 16—22, although the 
cup is more prominently brought forward in opposition to the 
heathen libations, the main argument implies, as in the Acts, that 
the breaking of the bread was the most significant part of 
the ceremony ; through it the partakers became, or intimated 
that they were, “the body of Christ.” In like manner the 
union of the religious with the social element is also apparent, 
both in the comparison with the manna and the water in the 
wilderness—which if used with a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for common sustenance—and also 
with the idol feasts which, though connected with sacrifices, 
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were yet in themselves social banquets. Hence in both cases 
the expression used is (not “the altar of demons,” the “ altar 
of the Lord,” but) “the table of demons,” “the table of the 
Lord.” So too, the phrases used for the celebration, in x. 16, 
30—* blessing,” ‘“ thanksgiving, ” indicate the thankful offer- 
ing of the heart to God, and “ the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ” (xowvwvia, x. 16) implies a solemn sense of 
identification with Christ ; whilst, on the other hand, the plural 
expressions and the general turn of the argument (x. 4, 16, 17, 
21) imply that throughout the ceremony, not merely one or 
two individuals, or selected portions of the community, but the 
whole community of Christians as such, with all their imper- 
fections and errors, bore their part. And a comparison of x. 
21 with x. 30 indicates that some even conceived it possible to 
celebrate the “ breaking of bread ” in the act of partaking of a 
feast of sacrificial food, where acathens were present. 

Such was the institution of which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now before us, and which there 
presents substantially the same image. It is a soctal The Eu- 
meal, where the hungry looked forward to satisfying ee 
their wants (xi. 34), and where some indulged even 
to excess (xi. 21). It is a supper, that is, not merely a morsel 
of bread and a drop of wine taken in the early morning, 
or in the seclusion of an Eastern noon, but the regular sub- 
stantial meal of the day; a supper (deézrvov, xi. 20, 21) at the 
usual hour after the sun had set, and therefore in its time, 
as well as in its festive accompaniments, recalling “the 
night” (xi. 23) of the original institution, and agreeing with 
the account of the parting meal at Troas, in Acts xx. 7. 
Everything in outward form still continued as it was in the 
earliest recorded instance of its celebration, in Acts ii. 46. 
But the inward spirit of harmony, which, at that time, made it 
the natural expression of the feelings of “ those who had all 
things in common” ( Acts il. 44)— the exulting joy (ayadXiaous), 
the unoffending and unoffended simplicity (adzedoTns), which 
would then have made disputes at such a moment impossible, 
—had now begun to wax cold. The sacred meal, which seemed 
the most fitting expression of the whole Christian life, where 
all things, “‘ whether they ate or drank,” could be done “to 
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the glory of God,” seemed in danger of being swallowed up 


in worldly disputes of precedence or even of revelry. That 
these were the kind of disputes which the Apostle here 
attacks seems clear, both from the context of the passage, “If 
any man seem to be contentious,” “I hear that there are divi- 
sions,” “ parties” (xi. 16,18, 19), ‘‘among you,” and also from the ° 
specific allusions to such discords in xi. 21,22,33. But in what 
way they originated is difficult to perceive clearly. The 
most probable explanation seems to be, that, as in a Greek 
dining-club! (Zpavos), it was often the practice for the richer 
members of the club to supply the wants of the poorer; so 
here the banquet, which was chiefly provided by the rich, 
was designed to be enjoyed by all equally and at the same 
time as an expression of Christian unity. But this was 
not observed; the same distinctions of rank in the Christian 
assemblies, against which St. James (ii. 1—4) protests to his 
Jewish hearers, broke out on these occasions in the Gentile 
Church at Corinth; the richer members, following, probably, 
the example of the common Grecian clubs, seized upon the 
portion of the food which they had brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it (see xi. 21), alleging, in their 
defence that they were hungry (xi. 34), and could not wait; 
and the consequence was a scene of general disorder (xi. 21), 
and a complete disruption of the unity which the feast was in- 
tended to promote. The practice of the Grecian clubs was 
for each guest to eat that which he brought with him in his 
own basket (Athen. viii. 17, p. 365). And the rule recom- 
mended by Socrates in order to prevent disorder (Xen. Mem. 
iii. 14, 1) was, as here by St. Paul, that they should not begin 
to eat till the contents of each basket were placed in public on 
the table. 

It was to put down this practice that St. Paul here brings 
forward more strongly than had been before customary, the 
religious, as distinguished from the social, character of the sup- 
per; and by recalling to their minds the solemnity of the ori- 
ginal institution, impresses upon them the danger they incurred 
by such desecration of it. Not merely had the order of the 


1 See Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, i. 264. 
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assembly been disturbed, but the original institution, so empha- 
tically alluded to in x. 16—22, of partaking in one and the 
same loaf, one and the same cup, was rendered impossible. 
The practice mentioned by Ireneus (Fragm. Venice ed. vol. ii. 
p- 10), of offering part of the bread and wine as oblations, was 
probably a vestige of the original Christian practice of placing 
all the food that was brought on the common public table, and 
then partaking of it—a practice here urged by the Apostle, in 
opposition to the heathen custom of the Corinthians.! 





1 See the remarks of Mr. Blakesley, in his “ Prelectio Academica in 
Scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita,” 1849, 
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16 "Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 


17 custom, neither the churches of God. 


Now “this I declare, 


not praising you’ that ye come together not for the better 


For first of all when ye come together 


in the church I hear that there be divisions among you; and 


19 I partly believe it. 


16, 17. These verses may be 
referred either to the preceding 
or to the following context. The 
latter seems preferable, as the 
word @Avvetkoc points rather to 
party strife, such as that in verse 
18 and in i. 12; and with this 
agrees the reading of rovro de 
rapayyeniw ove exauvay, A. B.Ch. 
F. G. instead of tapayyé\Awy ovK 
éxava, C%, D3, E. J. K. or wapay- 
yew ove éxauva, D!.—“ This 
precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this re- 
spect.” 

oux érawvoy refers apparently 
to the words in verse 2,—“I pri aise 
you generally, but not for this.” 

ovvépxeobe refers to their meet- 
ings generally. 

kpetacov and jooov (both pro- 
bably pronounced at this time, as 
in Romaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian 7) are apparently 


For there must be 


Ts Q 
sects among you, 


put in juxtaposition, for the sake 
of the play on the sound. Comp. 
the repetition of rapa in verse 238. 
18. It would seem from the 
words zparov péy, as well as from 
the stress laid upon the divisions 
in verses 16—19, that he had 
intended to speak at length of 
them here, but had been inter- 
rupted by his wish to proceed at 
once to the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, and either did not resume 
it at all, leaving it amongst the 
subjects reserved for future dis- 
cussion in verse 34, or else resum- 
ed it in a different form in xii. 1. 
pépoc Tt, i, e. (not merely “ in 
part,” but) “in great part.” See 
Thucyd. i. 23, vii. 30. 
év exx\ynoia, “ in public assem- 
blies ;” the article omitted as in 
English “when you meet in as- 
sembly,” i. e. “assembly-wise.” 
19. aipécercc. The context shows 


no 
— 
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-same place and time.” 
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that they which are approved may be made manifest among 


you. 
is not to eat the Lord’s 


When ye come together therefore into one place, this 
supper; for in eating every one 


taketh before other his own supper, and one is hunery, and 


What! 


another is drunken. 


« Heresies.” that this is merely an 
emesiS-" aggravated form of 
oxicpara. “I believe that there 


are divisions amongst you; for 
there must even (cai) be sects, 
in order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.” The word “party” 

* sect ” expresses both the more 
neutral sense in which it is usu- 
ally employed (Acts v. 17, xv. 
5, xxiv. 5, 14, xxviii. 22), and 
the darker sense in which it oc- 
curs here, and in Gal. v. 20; 
2 Pet. ii. 1. Justin Martyr 
(Dial. cum Tryph. 35) attributes 
the words éoovrat oyxiopara Kat 
aipécerc to Christ. 

yap expresses the reason (not 
for the Apostle’s belief, but) for 
the fact. “There are divisions, 
for it is a part of God’s provi- 
dence that there must be.” 
Compare Matt. xviii. 7, “offences 
must needs come.” 

20. éxi ro avro=dpa, “at the 
Comp. 
Acts i. 15, ii. 44, iii. 1. 

ovK gorw; kore rX “In your 
mectings there is no such thing 
as eating the Lord’s Supper ; 
for it is rather the case that 
each takes his own supper before 
another, as he eats; and the con- 
sequence is, that whilst oe has 
not been able to partake of the 
bread at all, another has even 


have ye not houses to eat and 


drunk to intoxication the wine 
reserved for the end of the 
feast.” 

kuptakov Cetrvov. Though the 
epithet is here used in contra- 
distinction to tdvr, yet the adjec- 
tival form, as in kupiaki) typepa 
(Rev. i. 10), indicates that it was 
already the fixed name of the in- 
stitution. 

21. év ro gayeiy is “in the 
meal.” For its position at the 
end of the sentence, comp. viii. 
1); te D0) eve Se 

The phrase “ takes before ano- 
ther,” implies that each man 
helped himself; that there was 
nothing corresponding to what 
in later times is called “an ad- 
ministration of the supper.” Com- 
pare the expression “the bread 
which we break,” in x. 16. Ter- 
tullian, De Coron. Mil. 3, speaks 
of this asthe original practice, and 
notices the change in his own time. 

dc pév, “the poor man,” dc é¢, 
“the rich man.” 

peOve. ‘The use of this word 
in John ii. 10, shows that it need 
not be always taken of intoxi- 
cation; but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages. See 
Matt. xxiv. 49; Acts ii. 15; 1 
Thess. v. 7. 

22, 23. po) yap oikiac ovK ExETe 5 
‘“*Why surely ye are not without 
houses !” 
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to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 


that have not ? 
in this? I praise you not. 


What "am I to’ say to you? *do I praise you 


For J received of the Lord 


that which also I "commanded you, that the Lord Jesus 


rie éxkAnaolac Tov eov, “the 
whole assembly, which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.” Comp. x. 32, 
where the phrase is also used 
with regard to the public assem- 
blage for the Eucharist. 

Karaoxuvere, 1. e. “ by making 
their poverty apparent.” 

rove pu) exovrac, ‘ the poor.” 
Compare Luke iii. 11. 

ri eirw 3 “ what am I to say?” 
alluding, as in verse 17, to verse 
2. “However much: you think 
yourselves deserving of praise 
for having kept my commands 
(wapaddcetc), you have not done 
so; for my communication from 
the Lord, which I commanded 
(xapééwka) to you, was quite 
otherwise.” 

éyw, in contradistinction to 
their practice—“ J, whatever you 
may have done or thought.” 

rapéhabov aro Tov Kupiov. ‘The 
word zapa, rather than azo, 
would have been most natural ; 
but &7d may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repeti- 
tion of mapa. The use of the 
words zapéhaboy and zapédwxa, 
as in xy. 3, is against his deri- 
vation of the fact from imme- 
diate revelation. But the intro- 
duction of the phrase “ from the 
Lord” may perhaps mean that 
he had had confirmed to him by 


revelation, what he already knew 
as a fact. 

23—27. The ensuing verses 
form probably the earliest record 
of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist, and they contain also the 
earliest recorded speech of our 
Lord. Twenty years, words of 
indeed, had _ elapsed the insti- 
since their utterance ; tution of the 
but there can be no Eucharist. 
doubt that the Apostle regarded 
them as perfectly authentic. To 
explain them at any length, or 
toadjust their relation to the other 
three versions in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, would 
be to encroach on questions be- 
longing only to the Gospel nar- 
rative ; yet those who are fa- 
miliar with those questions will 
observe: (1) That their almost 
exact coincidence with the ac- 
count in St. Luke is important, 
as confirming the tradition of 
the author of that Gospel being 
the same as the companion of St. 
Paul. (2) Thatin this, the most 
ancient record of certainly one 
of the most important speeches of 
our Lord, it is possible to discern 
elements of the discourses in St. 
John’s Gospel, viz. vi. 35—58, 
xv. 1—6. (38) That even in the 
four extant versions of this short 
passage, there are yet verbal vari- 
ations of such an extent as to 
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the same night in which He was betrayed took bread and 
when He had given thanks He brake and said ° “this is my 
body, which is % for you: this do in remembrance of Me.” 


show that it was the substance, 
rather than the exact words, 
which the Apostle and the Evan- 
gelists aimed at producing. (4) 
That there is all the appearance 
of a familiar and fixed formula, 
especially in the opening words. 
(5) That it implies on the part 
of his hearers a full acquaintance 
with the history of the Betrayal 
and Passion, as, indeed, the Apos- 
tle himself implies in the phrase 
& Kat wapéswxa, and also in the 
previous allusions to the words of 
the institution, in x. 16. 

The word zapedidero in the 
sense of “betrayal” is curious, 
as following on zapédw«a, in the 
sense of “communicated ;” but 
its frequent occurrence in the 
Gospel narrative for the Be- 
trayal leaves no doubt that such 
is its sense here. Comp. a like 
variation of meaning in 2 Cor. 
il. 7, 8, wapacadéoa, rapacada, 
Rom. xii. 13, 14, dwxovrec . . . 
cwxovrac. Possibly the play on 
the three compounds of rapé is in- 
tentional. The imperfect tense of 
mapacicero expresses “ the plot 
Was preparing,’—“ was to be.” 

dprov, “ a loaf or cake of 
bread.” See x. 17. 

24. 70 cHpa TO Urép byway (A. 
a C,), khopevoy (C3, D'. E. F. 
G.J.1.), Spurropevoy (D.). Both 
from authority, and from its 
abrupt simplicity, ro trép ipor 
is the probable reading,—* this 
is my body which is for you.” 
If so, kk@pevor was omitted be- 

VOL. I. 


cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body, as so 
fully expressed in x. 16, 17. The 
omission may also have arisen 
from a fear lest it should contra- 
dict John xiv. 86, “A bone of 
him shall not be broken ;” for 
which same reason, Spurdépevoy 
(“bruised”) was probably sub- 
stituted in D. If kdwpevoy be 
genuine, it is used in reference 
to the breaking of the bread, and 
hence the present tense (comp. 
dv k\Oper, X. 16). The word rrw- 
pevoc is, however, applied in Jo- 
sephus B. J. ii. 12, to the break- 
ing and distorting of the body 
by torture. 

rovro moteire, “ this do,”—ap- 
plied both to the bread and the 
cup—must refer to the “ thanks- 
giving” just described (ciyapr- 
arnoac): “Give thanks to God in 
remembrance of Me, in all your 
meals.” 

The phrase, “ the cup when 
He had supped,” here, _. 
and in Luke xxii. 20, “ The cup 
: after 
is the more remarkable, supper.” 
because the general de- 
scription of the Gospel narrative 
would lead us to suppose that the 
breaking of the bread as well as 
the blessing of the cup sweceeded 
the supper, whereas the emphatic 
insertion of these words between 
the two implies that the bread 
was blessed at the commence- 
ment, and the cup at the end, of 
the supper. That the cup closed 
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25 After the same manner also the ¢up when He had supped, 
saying “ this cup is the new ‘covenant, in my blood: this do ye, 


26 


as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 


For as often 


as ye eat this bread and drink *the cup, ye "proclaim the 


the meal agrees with the bless- 
ing of the cup after the Paschal 
feast, like a “grace” at the end ; 
as the blessing of the bread had 
been like a “grace” at the be- 
ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. X. 7). 

év TO EfL@ aipart, inp My: 
- blood.” This form, pe- 

In my . 
blooa”  CUliar_to this passage 

and Luke xxii. 20, 
seems to mean: “This cup is 
the new covenant signed or 
written in my blood,” with a 
double allusion to the libations 
which accompanied every an- 
cient treaty (whence the word 
orovoat, libations,” came to 
mean “treaty” or “ truce”); 
and also to the blood either of 
sacrifices, or, as in Arabian cus- 
toms (Herod. iii. 8), of the par- 
ties contracting the treaty. Com- 
pare Heb. ix. 15—20. 

“The new covenant,” as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8: “Behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you.” For this 
use of év ro alpart, compare 
“Whom God ‘set forth’ (poé- 
Gero) a propitiation, through 
faith, in his blood” (éy not gic), 
Rom. iii. 25. 

26. dcdkic yap éav éaOinre, K.T.r. 
This verse contains, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 


Lord, but of St. Paul. But 
the two are allowed to run 
into each other, so that it cannot 
exactly be defined where one 
ends and the other begins. Com- 
pare parallel instances in John 
iii. 16—21, and 31—36. These 
words are emphatically 
introduced, in order to 
indicate the continuance 
and identity of the original meal 
through its subsequent celebra- 
tions: “not only on that one 
occasion, but on all future occa- 
sions.” There may also be the 
further object of showing that in 
the original institution, the in- 
tention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, but 
at all their meals, “ whenever 
they ate bread and drank wine.” 
Two characteristics of the Eu- 
charist are here given: 
(1) karayyédXere. “ You 
preach,” or “ announce,” 
according to the con- 
stant usage of the word 
Gi. J, ix. 14, Acts passim). 
“ The esl Supper is a living 
sermon ; an acted discourse.” 
(2) It was intended to supply, 
by a visible memorial, the ab- 
sence of the Lord, “un- 
til He come,” the sense 
being brought out more 
strongly by the near expectation 


© As often 
as ye eat.” 


* Show 
forth the 
Lord’s 
death,” 


“until 
He come.” 
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Lord’s death till He come. Wherefore whosoever ‘eats "the 
bread "or drinks "the cup of the Lord unworthily, "will be 
guilty of the body and “the blood of the Lord. But let a man 
"prove himself, and so let him eat of "the bread and drink of 


.tiani complexa. 


of His return. 
xXvi. 29. 

Both points are well expressed 
by Bengel: “Hee memoria est 
intima et vividissima, ut est 
liberorum erga parentes, sponse 
vel conjugis erga maritum, fra- 
tris erga fratrem, cum fide, amore, 
desiderio, spe, gaudio, obsequio 
conjuncta, summam statts Chris- 
Hee ratio viget 
a clausula ultimi cum discipulis 
convivii usque ad adventum. 
Hoc mysterium duo tempora ex- 
trema conjungit.” 

27. This is the conclusion : 
“ Therefore he who partakes of 
this feast unworthily, is guilty 
of a sin against the body and 
blood of Christ.” As in x. 16, 
he had referred to the original 
words of Christ to show of what 
they partook ; so here he refers 
to the same words, to show against 
ia what they sinned. As 
aly? 18, 19, he had in 
shown that sensuality 
was asin against the temple of 
the Spirit, and in viii. 12, that 
indifference to another’s welfare 
was a sin against Christ, so here 
he shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner un- 
worthy of its meaning, was to 
offend against the majesty of 
what Christ had Himself called 
His body and His blood. 

i) wivy, “or drink” (B.C. D. 


Comp. Matt. 


E. F. G. J. K., Vulgate, Italic 
and Syriac versions), 
is the true reading, “ Or drink.” 
** Whoever partakes of 
either part of the feast unworthi- 
ly,” implying, like the words 
“after supper” in verse 25, that, 
in his conception of the supper, 
the bread and the cup were not, 
as now, inseparably united ; but 
that the cup succeeded the bread 
after a long interval; and that 
therefore a profanation which 
might apply. to one, would not 
of necessity apply to the other. 
Probably from the wish to accom- 
modate the text to the change of 
custom, or from hostility to the 
Roman Catholic practice of ad- 
ministering the bread without the 
cup, the English translators have 
unwarrantably rendered #}, “and.” 
cai for # occurs only in A. and 
in 3 cursive MSS. 

évoxoc is usually followed by 
a dative ; but in the New Testa- 
ment more frequently, as here, 
by a genitive. It is used of the 
punishment incurred by guilt (as 
in Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark xiv. 
64; Heb. ii. 15), of the law in- 
fringed by guilt (James ii. 10), 
and of the tribunal which awards 
the punishment (Matt. v. 21, 22). 
The present case presents a 
mixture of the two last uses. 

28, 29. avOpwroe, see on iv. 2. 

In this and the following verses, 
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6 yep eo Dicwy sea 


wivwy * x phpnoe EQUTO Lables xal wivés, pea Sh: TO oTWpa.” 


9 Add dvatiws. 


"the cup: 


> Add tov Kupiov. 


for he that eateth and drinketh  eateth and 


drinketh "jadgment to himself, "if he do not “discern’ the * body. 
® Or judge. 


the phrases, Coxypacéro Eauroy, 
duakpivwy TO TG pc, dvexpivopev Eav- 


Discern- TOUC, appear to express 
ing the the same act; whilst 
body.” the consequences of the 
omission of this act are ex- 


pressed by kpipua éoGier, and éxpe- 
voueBa. dvaxpivw is used in this 
passage for the sake of the play 
upon kpivw, “to judge” (see verses 
17 and 23); but in itself it 
never means “to judge” in the 
sense of “condemning,” but, as 
here, only in the sense of “ dis- 
tinguishing” or “ discerning.” 
(Comp. xiv. 29, where it is used 
of the distinguishing of true 
from false prophets.) The sense, 
therefore, will be: “Let every 
one examine the state of his 
heart and mind, i. e., to see whe- 
ther he is likely to be guilty of 
the profanation here condemned ; 
for, if he does not so examine 
himself, if he does not discern 
that the body of the Lord is in 
himself, and in the Christian so- 
ciety, if he does not discern in 
the united loaf the likeness of 
the united Christian society, 
then heavy judgments will fol- 
low.” This is harsh; but not 
more so than other explanations, 
and it has the advantage of giv- 
ing a uniform sense to draxp.vw 
throughout, and of agreeing with 
the Apostle’s final conclusion in 
verse 34. “The body of Christ,” 
here as elsewhere in the Apo- 
stle’s language (see the Introduc- 
tion to x. 16), is not the literal 
frame of the Lord, but the body 


which He has left behind Him on 
earth, in the human race—the 
Christian society, or its members 
severally. This general truth 
is here, as in x. 17, and in the 
passages there quoted from the 
Fathers and the Liturgy, stated 
in regard to the Eucharist, as if 
St. Paul saw in our Lord’s words, 
“This is my body,” a declaration 
that the bread or loaf which He 
broke was the symbol of the spi- 
ritual Body, composed of the 
many grains of Christian souls, 
combined in one unbroken mass. 
If this truth were recognised, 
then the Lord’s Supper would 
be properly celebrated ; but, if 
Christians regarded themselves 
as having no connexion with 
their brethren, the Supper would 
be profaned and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning is 
strengthened by the true reading 
of A. B. C!. omitting rov xupiov, 
which is found in C%. D. E. F. 
G. J. K. Had the Apostle meant 
to say that “the body” spoken 
of was in any peculiar sense the 
personal body of Christ, he would 
not have left it thus ambiguous, 
but would have added the words 
of “the Lord Jesus,” or expres- 
sions to that effect. As the text 
stands, though he doubtless refers 
back to “ the body of the Lord,” 
in verse 27, the phrase is so ge- 
nerally expressed as to leave to his 
readers the application to them- 
selves or to the whole society. 
This is also the probable reason 
for the omission of all reference to 
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® vdp. 
For this cause many tamong you are weak and sickly’, and 
‘some sleep. But if we old Ydiscern® ourselves, we should 
not be "judged: but when we are judged we are chastened 
by the Lord, that we should not be "judged to condemnation’ 
with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come to- 
gether to eat tarry one for another. If any ‘one hunger, 
let him eat at home, that ye come not together unto “judement. 
And the rest will I set in order "whenever I come. 


8 Or judge. 


the “cup” and “the blood.” And 
thus the translation of the A&thi- 
opic Version, “if his soul be not 
pure,” though not an exact ver- 
sion of the words ju} dvaxpivwy 
TO owpa, truly represents their 
spirit. 

avaéiwe, “unworthily,” though 
expressing the sense more clearly, 
is superfluous, and rests only on 
the authority of C%, D. E. F. G. 
J.K 


30. In the sicknesses and 
deaths which prevailed at Co- 
rinth the Apostle calls upon the 
Corinthians to witness the judg- 
ments on their profanation of 
the Supper. It may be that 
these sicknesses were the direct 
consequences of the excesses 
which seem implied in verses 22 
and 34; but in any case, there 
must have been some connexion 
not evident to us, which would 
lead the Corinthians to recog- 
nise the truth of his remark. 

appworo, a stronger word than 
aacbeveic. 

31. “If we were in the habit 


of discerning our own condition 
rightly, we should not be incur- 
ing these judgments from God.” 
This is the force of the imperfect 
tenses. Comp. Gal. i. 10; Heb. 
vill. 4; Luke vii. 39; xvii 9. 
For the general meaning see note 
on verses 28, 29. 

The position of ‘ourselves ” 
(eavrove) makes it emphatic. 

It is impossible in English to 
preserve the play on the words 
Ovexpivopev, ExpudpeOa, and xara- 
KpOoper. 

32. kpivw is here represented 
as a middle stage between d.a- 
kpivw and xaraxpivw. For the 
contrast of xpivw and caraxpiva, 
compare xpwyevoe and Kkaraypw- 
pevot, Vii. 313 Exovrec and xaré- 
xovrec, 2 Cor. vi. 10. For the 
general idea, compare v. 5; 1 
Tim. i. 20: rapédwxa ro cararg, 
iva madevOoar pu) PAaopnpEty. 

33. éxdéyeoOe, “wait for the 
arrival of the poorer brethren,” 
as in xvi. 11. Compare verse 
21. This is the practical con- 
clusion of the whole subject. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XI. 16—34. 


I now proceed, in the second place, to condemn the party spirit 
and divisions which prevail in your public assemblies ; which 
must indeed be expected, because it is necessary that the good 
should be thereby tested; but of this hereafter. One of the 
most fatal instances of these divisions is that between the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you celebrate 
the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember the account 
of its original institution as I communicated it to you from 
Christ Himself ; you remember how He called the bread His 
body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His blood; and how 
He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His death 
until His return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, ts a sin against His body and blood. His body is 
the whole Christian Society ; it is in yourselves, if you will 
but look for it there. To partake of the supper without 
this consciousness of solemn communion with Him and with 
each other, is to provoke those judgments of sickness and 
death which have in fact been so frequent amongst you. To 
judge ourselves is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the 
Lord, whose institution we else profane ; as His judgment by 
these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us from 
that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving world. 
Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, remember that in 
these frasts you must wait for each other ; and those who come 
merely for the sake of eating and drinking, had better take their 
meals privately at home. 
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THe APpostTLe’s VIEW OF THE LorRD’s SUPPER. 


Ir has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, that 
for many centuries the history of the Eucharist might be con- 
sidered as a history of the Christian Church. And certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history a 
point of remarkable significance. On the one hand, it shows 
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us the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and the ¢,),,,.. 
heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life tion of the 
were not yet divided asunder. We see the banquet mae sie 
spread in the late evening, after the sun had set behind ™*!- 
the western ridge of the hills of Achaia; we see the many 
torches! blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
“upper room,” where, as was their wont, the Christian community 
assembled; we see the couches laid and the walls hung’, after 
the manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal; we 
see the sacred loaves,* each representing, in its compact unity, 
the harmony of the whole society; we hear the blessing or 
thanksgiving on the cup‘, responded to by the thunder of the 
joint “ Amen ;” we witness the complete realisation in outward 
form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless by the sight 
of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, “ Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.”* ‘“Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.”® Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing to this 
union of social intercourse with religious worship, is to be 
found in the services of the Coptic Church. The Eucharist is 
there indeed even more divested of its character of a supper, than 
in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of 
long antiquity, conveys a livelier image of the early Christian 
assemblies than anything which can be seen in Europe.’ 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another side, which 
imparts to this passage its peculiar interest. Already p...aors 
the difficulties of bringing an ideal and an actual life attendant 
together make themselves felt. As the falsehoods of aaah 
Ananias and Sapphira profaned the community of Horaion i 
property at Jerusalem, so the excesses and disorders Apostle’s 
of the Corinthian Christians profaned the primitive ™™"*” 


1 Napradec wavai, Acts xx. 8. 2 avaysiov torpwpévoy, Matt. xiv. 15. 
SP Cor, x. 27, xa 29. * xiv.- 16. se cts 6 Col. iii. 17. 
7 Such at least was the impression I derived from the one occasion on 
which I witnessed thé worship of the Copts in their cathedral at Cairo. 
P4 
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celebration of the Eucharist. The time was come, when 
the secular and the spiritual had to be disentangled one 
from the other; the “simplicity” and “ gladness” of the first 
Apostolical communion was gradually to retire before the 
Apostolical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, 
the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a senseless 
orgy ; and it is (humanly speaking) by means of this verdict of 
the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, that the form of 
the primitive practice was altered, in order to save the spirit 
of the original institution. It is of the more importance to 
remember the extent of the danger to which the celebration of 
the Eucharist was then exposed, because a great part of its 
subsequent history would seem to be a reaction, in part just, in 
part exaggerated, against the corruption which then threatened 
it; a reaction encouraged by the extreme severity with which 
that corruption is denounced by the Apostle, and which was 
itself called forth by the greatness of the crisis. By the begin- 
Gradual Ding of the second century, ‘ The Lord’s Supper” had 
panera ceased to be a “supper,”! and was celebrated by day, 
of celebra- although in some Egyptian cities the practice of par- 
ue taking of it on the evenings of Saturday still continued 
in the fourth century.2 Instead of the practice, according to 
which every member of the congregation took of the elements 
himself, after the time of Tertullian? the administration was 
confined to the chief minister. The social meal was divided 
from it under the name of “ Agape,” or “ Love-feast,” but still 
continued to be celebrated within the walls of churches as late 
as the fifth century, after which it disappears, having been 
already condemned by councils on account of abuses similar to 
those here described at Corinth. The daily celebration as re- 
corded in the Acts had already ceased, if not before, at least in 
the second century, when it was usually confined to Sundays 
and festivals.> Thus the Eucharist became more and more set 


1 Plin. Ep. x. 97. * Sozomen, A. E, vii. 19. 3 Tert. De Cor. Mil. 3. 

* Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv. ch. 7. 

> The subsequent revival of the daily celebration in the fourth century 
is probably to be ascribed, not to a restoration of the primitive feeling, 
but to the increasing importance attached to a physical participation in the 
consecrated elements. ‘ 
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apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and 
more from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, till at 
last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has attached 
to it, in the highest degree, in the Churches of the East, but 
in some degree in the Churches of the West also, both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple 
name of “the breaking of bread,” and known from this 
Epistle by the social and almost festive appellations of the 
** Communion,” and “ the Lord’s Supper,” —it first receives in 
Pliny the name of “ Sacramentum,” and in Justin Martyr that 
of “ Eucharistia;” both, indeed, indicating ideas of strictly 
Apostolical origin, though more closely connected with the 
words, and less with the act, than would have been the case 
in the first Apostolical times; till in the days of Chrysostom 
it presents itself to us under the formidable name of the 
* Dreadful Sacrifice.” | 
A study of the two views as now set forth side by 
side, will probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the 
one hand, the general view of the Apostolical practice, its 
simplicity, and its festivity, have been in later times Lessons to 
too much underrated; so, on the other hand, the be aes 
severity of his denunciation against unworthy par- spirit of 
takers has been. too generally and too rigorously pa eae 
enforced; because the particular object, and the bration, 
particular need of his rebuke at that time, have not been 
clearly understood. The Holy Communion can never be 
again exactly what it was then; and therefore, although his 
words will always impart to the great ordinance of Christian 
worship a peculiar solemnity, yet the real lesson which they 
convey relates now more directly to such general occasions as 
that out of which his warning grew, than to the ordinance 
itself. The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian 
converts after the day of Pentecost could not now be applied 
to the Eucharist as it was then, without fear of great profane- 
ness and levity. But the record of it implies that with a 
serious and religious life generally there is nothing incom- 
patible in the free play of cheerful and innocent gaiety. In 
like manner, although we cannot without superstition imagine 
that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will fall or 
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a desecration of the Communion different in all its circum- 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may 
still be an irreverence towards sacred things, a want 
and of the ; : 2 C 2 
Apostles Of brotherly kindness, a dulness in discerning the 
rebuke. presence of Christ, even in our common meals, 
which may make us fear “lest we eat and drink condemnation 
-to ourselves.” And in the Communion itself the Apostle’s 
words are instructive as reminding us that “the body of the 
Lord,” to which he looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so 
here, ‘the body” which is represented by the whole Christian 
society. It is an application of our Lord’s words, not the 
meaning of those words themselves: but still it is an applica- 
tion doubly appropriate, first because it represents the unity 
and community of interests, feelings, and affections, which 
the Lord’s Supper, both in its institution and in its con- 
tinuance was designed to produce; and, secondly, because that 
very unity of the body of Christ’s disciples is one chief purpose, 
constantly attributed in the Gospels and Epistles to the Death 
of Christ, which the Lord’s Supper was specially designed to 
show forth. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (contrnvep). 


Unity AND VARIETY OF THE SpiriTuAL GIFTS. 
_/ XIL 1—80. 


One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolical age was the 
possession of what are here called “spiritual gifts,” the signs 
that there was moving to and fro in the Church a mighty 
rushing wind, a spirit of life, and freedom, and energy, which 
stirred the dry bones of the world, and made those who felt 
its influence conscious that they were alive, though all around 
was dead. Before this consciousness of a higher power than 
their own, the ordinary and natural faculties of the human 
mind seemed to retire, to make way for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the Divine will, more visible manifes- 
tations of the Divine power. Every believer, male or female, 
eld or young, free or slave, found himself instinct with this 
new life, varying in degree and according to the strength of 
his natural character, but still sufficiently powerful to be a 
constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resembled in some degree the inspi- 
rations of the Jewish Judges, Psalmists, and Prophets; it may 
be illustrated by the ecstasies and visions of prophets and 
dreamers in all religions; but in its energy and universality, 
it was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical age. 
Tt may easily be conceived that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where 
the principle of moral stability was not developed commensu- 
rately with it. Such was, we know, the state of Corinth. 
They had, on the one hand, been “in everything enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,” “coming be- 
hind in no gift” (i. 5,6,7); but, on the other hand, the same 
contentious spirit which had turned the most sacred names into 
party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity 
and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of 
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himself, and no one of his neighbour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not which 
were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst 
these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself 
the most expressive of the new spiritual life; the very words, 
spiritual gifts,” ‘spiritual man” (7vevpatixd, xiv. 1; wvevpati- 
Kos, Xiy. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclu- 
sively appropriated to it; and the other gifts, especially that of 
prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the same 
Divine source. To combat this particular exemplification of 
the factious and disorderly spirit which he had noticed in xi. 
16—19, the Apostle proceeds to show: (a) That all the 
gifts, which were bestowed upon the Church, equally proceeded 
from the Spirit (xii. 1—30). (¢) That Love was to be their 
guide in all things, xil. 31—xil. 13. (c) That therefore the 
most useful were also the most exalted gifts (xiv. 1—25); and (d) 
That order was to prevail throughout (xiv. 26—40). 
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Now concerning "the spiritual gifts, brethren, I would 


not have you ignorant. 


XII. 1. epi 6é roy wrvevparicor, 
The construction is the same as 
in Vii. 1, 25, viii. 1. rvevparicay 
is probably neuter, as in the 
parallel constructions of vii. 1, 
viii. 1, and as in the use of the 
word in ix. 1], xiv. 1. 

ov Séd\w, “I would not have 
you ignorant,” as in x. 1, xii. 1. 

2, 3. The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would probably 
be rendered clearer by a greater 
use of particles, as if it were zoré 
pev Orn ire, «.. viv O€ maorEbor- 
rec. “’AvdOepa” pev “’Inaotc” 
ovdeic ... AaAw@y HéEéyet, “ Kupioc” 
dé “Inaovc ” ovdeic NEyer Ei pur Ev 
TVEVLATL MYL. 

The argument is: “ You main- 
tain that the influence of the 
Spirit is confined to its most 
striking manifestations. But you 
know that, by the mere fact of 
your conversion, you passed from 
a state where all was dead and 
dumb, to a state of life and con- 
scious speech. Such being the 
contrast of your former and your 
present, state (d.0), I remind you 
(yvwpifw, compare xv. 1), that 
as certainly as no true prophet 
or speaker with tongues (év rvev- 
part Seov Naw, compare xiv. 2) 
can utter the words which re- 
nounce the Name of Jesus, so the 
words by which we acknowledge 
His sovereignty, and thereby pass 


Ye know that *when ye were 


from heathenism to Christianity, 
simple as they sound, are gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, no less than 
those more remarkable gifts 
which usually claim to them- 
selves the name.” 

2. Gre ore, AoC. De Ends 7/6745 
B. F.G. If ére is kept, the con- 
struction is an anacoluthon. 

Two things are expressed by 
this verse: (1) The dead “Dumb 
silence of the state of idols.” 
heathenism, the “idols” or images 
standing “dumb,” “voiceless ” 
(dgwrva), with neither mouths to 
speak, nor ears to hear, silent 
amongst their silent worshippers: 
“ The oracles were dumb.” This 
is contrasted with the music and 
speech of Christianity, “the 
sound as of a mighty rushing 
wind” (Acts ii. 2), “the voice of 
many waters,” which resounded 
through the whole Church in 
the universal diffusion of those 
gifts of which he was here es- 
pecially speaking—prophesying, 
and, above all, of the gift of 
tongues. (2) The unconscious 
irrational state of heathensim, 
in which the worshippers were 
blindly hurried away by 
some overruling power of “ Even 
fate, or evil spirit of eee tea 
divination, or priestly 
caste, without any will or reason 
of their own (araydpevor we 
ay jjyeoQe), to worship at the 
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Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols even as ye were 
led . . . Wherefore I "make known to you’ that no ‘one 
speaking by the Spirit of God "saith “ *Cursed is Jesus”: and 
no “one can say “*The Lord Jesus,” but by the Holy ‘Spirit. 
Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; 


shrines of these inanimate idols. 
This is contrasted with the con- 
sciousness of an in-dwelling 
Spirit, moving in harmony with 
their spirits, and controlled by 
a sense of order and wisdom. 
Possibly in these words there 
was the further intention of im- 
pressing upon them the supe- 
riority of the conscious over the 
unconscious gifts of the Spirit. 
3. The words ‘Avadepa *Inoovc 
and kuptoc’ Inaovc (accord- 
»ing to the reading of A. 
. C. which produces a 
much livelier sense), were pro- 
bably well known forms of speech. 
« Jesus is accursed,” would be the 
test of renouncing Christianity, 
either before the Roman tribunal 
(compare “maledicere Christo,” 
in Plin. Ep. x. 97), or in the 
Jewish synagogue; probably the 
latter, if one may judge from the 
word “ Anathema.” “Jesus is the 
Lord,” would be the form 
of professing allegiance 
to Christ at baptism, 
as “ He commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the 
Lord,” “they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
ets. x8 48: IK. wo... Hor. a 
similar formula applied to attest 
the presence or absence of the 
Spirit, compare 1 John iv. 2, 3. 
If there be any difference in- 


“« Jesus 
anathema. 


“ Jesus 
the Lord.” 


’ 


tended between the “Spirit of 
God” and the “ Holy Spirit,” it is 
that the first is a more general 
expression, the latter confined 
to the Spirit as animating the 
hearts of Christians. 

4—6. The connexion is: “If 
every utterance of a Christian is 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, then 
we must allow that a vast va- 
riety of gifts may all proceed from 
the same Spirit,—a vast variety 
of services exist under the same 
Master, whose sovereignty was 
acknowledged by means of that 
Spirit,—a vast variety of effects 
proceed from the same God, who 
acts by that Spirit.” 
dé is not “ but,” as in opposition 
to what has been said, but “now,” 
as something said in addition. 
The first clause alone is essential, 
as depending directly on the pre- 
vious assertion with regard to 
the Holy Spirit; the second is 
suggested by the words “ Jesus is 
the Lord ;” the third, by the words 
“the Spirit of God.” But, al- 
though suggested in the first in- 
stance by the immediate context, 
the threefold division also refers 
to the distinction of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, else- 
where either expressly or by 
implication brought forward in 
the New Testament. The three 
parts of the sentence are re- 
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sand there are “diversities of ‘ministries, "and the same Lord; 
6and there are diversities of workings, but it is the same 


7 God *who worketh all in all. 
8 Spirit 


‘to Teach one’ is given’ "for profit’. 


But the manifestation of the 
For to one is 


given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word 
9of knowledge ‘according to the same Spirit; to another 


spectively different phases of 
the same idea,—“ gifts, services, 
effects,— the Spirit, the Lord, 
God.” The gifts are spoken of 
primarily as proceeding from 
the Spirit, because they are re- 
garded as its most direct mani- 
festations; what is sometimes 
called receiving “the gifts of the 
Spirit” is in other passages 
called receiving “ the Spirit.” 
(See Acts x. 44, 45, 47; Gal. 
iiesg, op Acts. ville 17,;.-18:) 
Then, viewed as instruments in 
the hands of a higher power, 
the modes of their employment 
are considered as services (d.a- 
xoviac) rendered to Christ the 
Lord and Master of all believers. 
Lastly, in their effects (évepyij- 
para) on the worid, they are 
considered as drawing all their 
efficiency from God, the cause 
of all power: the gift of the 
Spirit may exist, the work in 
which it is employed may be the 
service of Christ ; but God alone 
can enable it to produce its due 
effect. Comp. iil. 5, 6: “ Paul 
and Apollos are ministers (dui- 
kovor): they planted and watered” 
with the gifts of the Spirit, “ but 
God gave the increase.” 

7. “As the source of these 


gifts is the same, so also is the 
object: namely, the benefit of 
others.” As the previous sen- 
tence is inserted to repel the 
general assertion of an inequa- 
lity of gifts, so this is inserted to 
repel the disparagement of pro- 
phesying in particular. For 
this sense of 70 ovpdépoy see 
x, 23. 

8—10. He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 
6th and 7th verses, returning 
once more, in the 11th, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source. 

The following enumeration in- 
cludes three divisions. 

(1) Mental “ gifts.” 
ledge” is spoken of as 
suchin i. 5,6. And so ~ Know- 
“Wisdom” in James i. ae cee 
5; Eph. i. 17; Col. i. : 
9; and “ faith” in Luke xvii. 5, 
are described as sought and re- 
ceived from God, in language 
more emphatic and distinct than 
is used in speaking of “ love,” 
“hope,” or other more general 
virtues. For the explanation of 
“wisdom” and “knowledge,” 
see ii. 6, 7. “ Wisdom” (copia) 
expresses something more dis- 


“ Know- 
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faith, 


Tin the same Spirit ; 
* one 


» add 6e. 


to another the gifts of healing, 
Spirit, to another the working of miracles, to 


© Epunvela. 


Tin 


another prophecy, to another discernments* of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation 


llof tongues: 


same Spirit, dividing to 


but all these Sraekeeh that one and the self- 
Teach one severally as He ‘wills. 


® Or judgments. 


cursive and argumentative, as in 
St. Paul; “knowledge” (yvéac) 
something more intuitive, as in 
St. John. ‘ The word,” or “ ut- 
terance” (Adyoc) is added, to 
express that it was through 
their communication in teaching 
that these gifts became known. 
(Comp.i. 5.) “ Faith,” or unsha- 

ken trust in God, which 
“Faith.” in the Epistles to the 

Romans and Galatians is 
described as changing the heart, 
is described here, in xili. 2; in 
Matt. xvii. 20 ; and Luke xvii. 6, 
as expressing itsglf in preterna- 
tural energy. 

(2) As “wisdom and know- 
ledge” are the basis of “prophesy- 
ing and divers tongues,” so faith is 
the basis of “ gifts of healing and 
miracles,” and hence the immedi- 

ate transition to these. 
“Healing.” “ Gifts of 

(xapiopara — iapdrwr). 
The plural is used to express the 
healing of various disorders. That 
this was amongst the most com- 
mon of the extraordinary gifts 
may be inferred both from its 
frequent mention in the Acts, 
and also from James y. 14: “Is 
any sick among you,” &c. 


healings ” 


“Effects of miraculous powers” 
(Evepyijpara dvvdapewr). The pa- 
rallel in verse 28, where “ powers” 
(éuvdpecc) alone is used, shows 
that this, and not “effects,” is 
the emphatic word.  dvvdpece 
expresses not the miracles them- 
selves, but the power or virtue 
residing in him who worked 
them, and évepyfpara dvvapewy 
is therefore the full expression 
for these powers displaying them- 
selves in action, as Adyo¢ codiag 
indicates wisdom displaying it- 
self in utterance. 

(3) For prophecy and the gift 
of tongues, see xiv. 1. The dis- 
cerning of spirits (i. e. the dis- 
crimination between those pro- 
phetical gifts which were true 
and those which were false) 
stands in the same relation to 
prophecy, as the interpretation 
of tongues to the gift of tongues. 

11. He here again sums up 
their variety by reasserting their 
unity. The word “worketh” 
(évepyet) is here applied to the 
Spirit as it had in verse 6 been 
applied to God; the personal 
agency of the Spirit being here 
more strongly expressed than in ~ 
verse 4, as is also implied in the 
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For as the body is one and hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, being many, are one body, so 
also is Christ: for "in one Spirit "also "were we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or * Greeks, whether "slaves or 


"freemen ; and ‘were all made to drink 


words “as He wills” (ka0we /ov- 
Aerar), where the verb, although 
united to a neuter noun, implies 
that its subject is a person. 

12. The argument is con- 
firmed by the analogy 
of the spiritual to the 
natural body. Accord- 
ing to the metaphor so 
strongly brought forward in this 
Epistle, “ Christ ” is here used for 
the Christian society, by which 
His body is represented. See x. 
1; xi. 29, 

13. This explains and gives 
the reason for the former expres- 
sion. “Tsay, so is it with Christ; 
for by the one Spirit which we 
partake we were baptized into 
the one body of Christ.” 

“Tn one Spirit” (év evi rvedparc) 
refers to the idea of “baptism by 
the Spirit,” “ plunged, enveloped 
in the rushing blast of the Divine 
breath.” 

“Into one body ” refers to the 
formula, “into the name of Christ.” 
Compare Matthew xxviii. 19. 

“Whether Jews or Greeks,” 
&c. This must be introduced 
only as being the kind of unity 
most prominently represented in 
baptism. Compare Galat. iii. 27, 
28: “As many of you as have 
been baptized info Christ have 


ay Ole. 


Analogy of 
the human 
body. 


° one Spirit. For the 


& 

put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 

ev mvevpa éroriaOnpev, “ were 
all made to drink one Spirit.” (J. 
reads épwricdnpev for éxoricOnper, 
a curious instance of the use of 
pwrilw for Parrigw in ecclesias- 
tical Greek, in which this va- 
riation originated.) This is an 
amplification of the preceding; 
mvevpa rising above capa, as 
éxoriaOnpev above éBarrioInper. 
“We were made partakers, not 
only of the outward body, ‘but 
of the inward life and Spirit 
which animates it (comp. Eph. 
iv. 4: “there is one body and 
one Spirit”), we not only passed 
through the waters of baptism, 
but the Spirit by which we were 
baptized passed into us; we were 
penetrated by it through and 
through, even into our inmost 
spirits.” There is in éroricOn- 
pev the double sense of “ were 
watered,” which connects it with 
baptism, and “were given to 
drink,” which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the cup 
of the Lord’s Supper (comp. x. 
4). The same play on the word 
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body "also is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say, “because I am not the hand, I am not of the body,” “it 1s 
not ‘on that account” not of the body. And if the ear shall say, 
“«* because I am not the eye, Lam not of the body”; “it is not on 
that account” not of the body. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing ? if the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling? But now God "set the members, every one of 
them in the body as He ‘willed: and if they were all one 
member, where were the body? but now are they ” indeed 
many members, but one body. And the eye cannot say unto 


appears in iil. 6, where the 
phrase “ Apollos watered ” (é70- 
vwev) conveys the first of these 
meanings, and the phrase, “I 
fed you with milk” (yada tpae 
érorisa), conveys the second. 

14—18. In order to answer 
the argument of those who main- 
tained that the gift of tongues 
was the only manifestation of the 
Spirit, he enlarges on the neces- 
sity of variety in the constituent 
parts of the human frame, and 
the acknowledged use of each. 

14. cai yap gives the reason for 
mavrec in the previous verse. “I 
say that we all received life and 
strength from one Spirit, for so 
also it is in the human body, 
which does not consist of one 
limb, but of many.” 

15. ov mapa TovTo ovK EoTLYs 
“Tt is not, therefore, no part of 
the body.” apa rovro, “on this 
account,” “ along of this.” 


18. voy dé “But as it is (as 
the human frame is really con- 
stituted) there is not one predo- 
minant sense or faculty, but 
many.” 

kaQwe 70éAnoev, 2. e. “not ac- 
cording to man’s fancies but 
God’s pleasure.” 

19. In the previous verses, he 
has set forth the variety of the 
human frame ; in these, 19—26, 
with a view to the confusion 
which arose out of the exagge- 
rated estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets forth 
its unity. wov 70 copa; “ What 
would become of the organisation 
of the body as a whole ?” 

20. viv dé. As in verse 18. 

21. As a practical consequence 
of this joint variety and unity in 
the human body, he sets forth 
the mutual dependence of the 
different senses and limbs; again, 
with the view of reproving the 
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24 
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the hand “TI have no need of thee,” nor again the head to the 
feet “I have no need of you:.” nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body which seem to be "weaker are necessary; 
and those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour, and 
our Tunseemly parts have more abundant “seemliness, "and 
our ‘seemly parts have no need. But God "tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked, that there should be no ‘division in the body, 


contempt with which the gifts 
of teaching were regarded by 
those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22. adda TOA padAov. “Not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common con- 
sent invested with an artificial 
dignity, as if to compensate for 
their natural insignificance or 
unseemliness :” alluding to the 
almost universal instinct of fit- 
ness or of decency which has 
dictated, on the one hand, the 
use of ornaments; on the other 
hand, the necessity of clothing. 

The passage indicates the same 
strain of argument as forms the 
basis of xi. 3—15, appealing to 
the natural feelings of men on 
the subject of dress. 

Ta doUEvéotepa, aTioTEpa, a- 
oxnpova, are best left undefined, 
as the Apostle has left them ; 


Q 2 


”? 


the words being accumulated and 
varied designedly, so as to in- 
clude all parts of the human 
frame, without particularly spe- 
cifying any. 

vrapxey here seems to retain 
its classical sense, “ to be in their 
own nature weak; ” distinguished 
from civac in verse 23, “to be 
by general consent unhonoured.” 

23. ryujy mepiTiOepev. The 
word epitifeuey (comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 28; Mark xv. 17) points 
to dress; and if so ripajy may pos- 
sibly have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16, where 
it is used by the LXX. for “a 
covering of the eyes.” 

The covering of the body, and 
uncovering of the face, is pro- 
bably one chief point of the con- 
trast. 

24. 6 Séoc ovvexépacer, “ God 
through these natural instincts 
provided a compensation.” 

25. The particular expres- 
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but that the members should have the same care one for 


another. 
suffer with it; 
rejoice with it. 
bers in particular. 


sions used here, oxiopa, pepipvd- 
ow, TaoxeEl, dosalerar, avyxaiper, 
“division,” “care,” “suffering,” 
“olory,” “joy,” may all be taken 
for the physical and involuntary 
sympathy of the human frame, as 
Chrysostom explains ovyyaipet, 
“The mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.” But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these natu- 
ral phenomena; and that in this 
application he has strayed be- 
yond the limits of the particular 
subject of the gifts into the con- 
templation of Christian unity 
generally, of which he had spo- 
ken in verses 14—19. Compare 
verse 13. And the momentary 
fervour by which this passage is 
distinguished from the rest of 
the argument arises from the 
consciousness of his own intense 
sympathy, as already described 
in vill. 13,:ix. 19—22, and as 
given almost in the same words 
Re or. x1, 28, 29's“ Dhat 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (4 pépyuva) of all the 
Churches. Who is weak (ric 
aoOever) and I am not weak ? ” 
26. doéagera, “ glorified.” If 
this has any precise reference 
to the parts of the body, it is 
another illustration of the signi- 
ficance (as in verse 23, xi. 2— 


And whether one member suffer, all the members 
or one member be honoured, all the members 

Now ye are the body of Christ and mem- 
And God ‘set some in the church, first 


14) which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) to 
which it probably would allude. 
27. bpete Cé ore oGpa xpioroU 
kal pédy éx pépovc. The greater 
elevation of the previous passage 
had prepared the way for the 
transition from the statement of 
the analogy to its moral applica- 
tion. “But you, the Christian 
society, —as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which I 
have just been speaking,— you 
are, collectively speaking, the 
body of Christ; as, individually, 
you are His limbs.” Compare 
vi. 15: “know ye not that your 
bodies (2. e. your individual bo- 
dies) are members of Christ ?” 
28—30. This general appli- 
cation is now unfolded in detail: 
ave pev EBETO O Sede Ev h ene 
corresponds to viv d€ 6 Sec EDeTO 
ra pédn, in verse 18: “ As in 
the natural body He _ placed 
the various limbs, so ‘in the 
Church’ (éyv Ti] éxxkhyjiog being 
used with especial reference to 
the public meetings, comp. xi. 
20) He placed men endowed 
with different gifts.” It is evi- 
dent from the context, and from 
comparison with the parallel 
passage in Eph. iv. 11—16: 
(1) that he is speaking here, 
not of offices, but of gifts: (2) 
that the gifts which he enume- 
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apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mira- 


cles, 
kinds’ of tongues. 


rates, were not enjoyed by two 
or three orders only, but by 
the whole of the Christian so- 
ciety. 

ove pév would naturally have 
required ovc ¢é in the next clause, 
but the form of enumeration is 
exchanged for mparov, devrepor, 
tpiroy, as that again is exchanged 
for eretra, evetra. 

é0ero refers to the first founda- 
tion of the Church. This enume- 
ration stands midway between 
that of the gifts in verses 8— 10, 
and that in Eph. iv. 11; less 
abstract than the first, and (as 
might be expected from its pri- 
ority in time) less concrete than 
the second. To a certain ex- 
tent the gifts of “knowledge 
and wisdom,” correspond to the 
offices of “ Apostles, prophets, 
and teachers.” ‘ Apostles” are 
placed first, as the founders of 
the Church (comp. Eph. ii. 20, 
and Rev. xxi. 14), and as en- 
dowed in the highest degree with 
spiritual gifts. The name ex- 
presses the character of those 
who had either been immediately 
sent forth by Christ Himself, or 
who had been raised to a level 
with the Twelve by direct reve- 
lations from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of ‘ pro- 
phets” with “ Apostles,” com- 
pare Eph. ii. 20; iv. 11. For the 
word itself see ch. xiv. 

29. diddccaror,  * teachers.” 


‘after that’ gifts of healings, helps, 
“Are all apostles ? are all prophets? are all 


“insights, "divers 


These also are noticed in Eph. iv. 
11; Acts xiii. 1, in the 

same order, and by im- “ Teachers.” 
plication in Rom. xii. 7. 

The name expresses the function 
of regular teaching or expound- 
ing, as distinct from the inspired 
and impassioned preaching of the 
“ prophets.” Of all these “ gifts ” 
it is the one whith approaches 
most nearly to an established 
order of clergy. 

For the rest of the gifts com- 
pare verses 9, 10. Two are 
added here, which are 
there not expressly “ Helps.” 
named, “helps” (av7e- 
lente and “ governments ” (cu- 
Bepryncec). If, as is possible, 
they designate gifts like those 
mentioned in the analogous part 
of the enumeration in verses 8, 
10; then none are more likely to 
be alluded to than the two here 
omitted, viz., “interpr etation of 
tongues” (éppnveta ywood v), and 
“discernments of spirits” (dvaxpi- 
OElCc TVEVPLAT wy). 

avriAn tic as used in the LXX, 
is not (like é:axovéa) help mini- 
stered by an inferior toa superior, 
but by asuperior toan inferior(see 
Ps. Ixxxix. 18; Ecclus. xi. 12, li. 
7); and thus, whilst inapplicable 
to the ministrations of the deacon 
to the presbyter, would well ex- 
press the various helps rendered 
by those who had the gift of 
interpretation, to the congregae 
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tion at large, or to those who 
were vainly struggling to express 
themselves intelligibly in their 
strange accents.  kvu- 
Bépvnore, which in the 
New Testament occurs 
only here, is in the 
LXX. always used as the render- 
ing of nidiann, “ wise foresight,” 
Se; as an!) Prov.a. 5, oxic 140 
xxiv. 6. So in the unpublished 
*“‘ Glosses on the Proverbs,” 
quoted by Schleusner, it is ex- 
plained as értorijpn tov mparro- 


“ Govern- 
ments.” 


pévoy, and in Hesychius (appa- 
rently in explanation of this 
very passage), kueprvijcecc are 
said to be mpovonrixat émcorjpac 
kat gpovjoec. This meaning 
would exactly accord with the 
“discernments of spirits,” and 
thus the two enumerations would 
as nearly as possible coincide; 
and we should then have words 
(otherwise wanting) to which 
the Apostle may be supposed to 
refer in verse 30, “ Do all inter- 
pret?” 
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With regard to the gifts of the Spirit, you must not confine 
your appreciation of them to any one class. If you com- 
pare your present state with the blind unconscious condition 
in which you were before your conversion, you must be 
aware that even the simple acknowledgment of Christ as 
your Lord, which you made at your conversion, was an 
utterance of the Spirit of God; and you may therefore con- 
ceive that, however various are the gifts bestowed upon you, 
they all equally proceed from the breath of the Spirit; even as 
the services which they enable you to perform are all wrought 
Jor the one Master whom you acknowledged at your conversion ; 
and as the effects which they produce are produced by the power 
of God from whom the Spirit comes. And as they ail issue 
Jrom the same source, so they have all the same end, namely, 
the benefit of others. This unity of origin and object is in 
no way contradicted by the variety of the gifts, moral, preter- 
natural, or sprritual, and may be illustrated by the analogy 
between the framework of the human body and that of the body 
of Christ, which is the very form assumed by the Christian 
society in consequence of its participation in these spiritual 
gifts. In the human body no one limb or organ is allowed to 
separate itself from the rest, or absorb the rest into itself, with- 
out self-destruction ; so that, on the one hand, the independence 
of the separate senses is preserved, and on the other hand, the 
unity of the organisation as a whole; and the consequence of 
this joint variety and unity is a mutual dependence of the 
several limbs and faculties upon each other, so that even the 
most insignificant and obscure have parts to perform, which the 
general consent of mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. 
Now, what the several limbs are in the natural body, that the 
individuals who compose the Christian society are in the body 
of Christ. Every individual believer has some gift, but not 
the same. There are the Apostles, the messengers of Christ 
himself, the prophets with their inspired utterances, the teachers 
with their ordinary training and learning, the extraordinary 
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powers inherent in some, the gifts of healing, the interpreters, 
the discerners of spirits, the speakers with tongues ; these are all 
different from each other, and none need encroach on the others’ 
functions, 


THe MIRACLES 


AND THE ORGANISATION OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Tuis Chapter is the most detailed contemporary record extant 
of the extraordinary powers which manifested themselves in the 
Christian society during the first century. They resolve them- 
selves into two classes: (1) Those which relate to heal 
ing, and which exactly correspond with the description 
of the miracles of Peter and John!', and with the 
allusions in James v. 14, 15: “Is any sick among you? let 
him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up;” and in Mark xvi. 18: “ They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” (2) The gifts of 
teaching, which are here classed under the names of 
“‘ prophets,” “ teachers,” “ knowledge,” “ wisdom,” are 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 
which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the numerous 
speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this kind allusions 
are expressly made in the intimations in Matt. x. 20, and John 
xvi. 13, of “ the Spirit speaking in the disciples,” and “ guiding 
them into all truth.” And to the same effect are the passages 
in Rom. xii. 6,7, 8: “ Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; ... or he that 
teacheth, let him wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation ;” Eph. iv. 7, 11: “ Unto every one of us is given 
grace... . He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets: and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers;” 1 Pet. iv. 


Gifts of 


healing. 


Gifts of 
teaching. 


1 Acts ill. 1—10, v. 12—16, ix. 33 — 42. 
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10, 11: * As every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another, . . . If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God.” The Apostle-seems to claim this gift for 
himself, both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 
1 Cor. vii. 40: “ I think that I also (2. e. as well as others) have 
the Spirit of God.” Of the special gifts of prophesying and 
speaking with tongues, there will be another occasion to speak 
in considering the 14th chapter. In the highest development 
of these various forms of the gift of teaching, we find the only 
direct recognition of what in modern language is called “in- 
spiration ;” and although the limits of such a gift, and the 
persons in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de- 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other gifts, its 
results can still be appreciated. We cannot judge of the gifts 
of healing ; their effects have long since passed away. But we 
can judge of the gift of teaching by the remains which it has 
left in the writings of the New Testament; and these remains 
incontestably prove that there was at that time given to men 
an extraordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary power 
of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusions 
imply a state of things in the Apostolical age, which |. 
has certainly not been seen since. On particular oc- diffusion of 
casions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and these pit 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by con- 
temporary writers to the influence or the relics of particular 
individuals ; but there has been no occasion when they have 
been so emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely 
mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It is not main- 
tained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all or 
the greater part of those gifts, but it certainly appears that 
every one had some gift; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to realise the total difference of the organisation of the 
Apostolical Church from any through which it has passed in its 
later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of 
the new society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief in 
the importance and the novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the Di- 
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vine power and wisdom which accompanied this whole mani- 
festation, and also as affording a lesson to after 


Moderation : 5; i 

ree times, is the manner in which the Apostle ap- 
ostle’s - : 5 

tor proaches the subject, and the inference which he 

appeal to ss draws from it. His object in enumerating these 

the gifts. = 


gifts is, not to enlarge on their importance, or appeal 
to them as evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge upon 
his readers the necessity of co-operation for some useful purpose. 
Such a thought at such a moment is eminently characteristic of 
the soberness and calmness which pervade the Apostle’s writ- 
ings, and affords a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling 
which regards miracles as ends and not as means; and which 
despises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-operation, 
subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the intro- 
New doc. auction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It 
trineof has been truly observed, that the great glory of the 
socialunity: “Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of 
a truth before unknown,.as the communication of that truth to a 
whole people; the first and only exception which the Eastern 
world presented to the spirit of caste and exclusion. But even 
in the Chosen People this universal sympathy with each other, 
and with the common objects of the nation, can hardly be said 
to have been fulfilled as it was intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common feeling 
of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but European. It 
was Greece, and not Judea, which first presented the sight 
of a wédus or state, in which every citizen had his own political 
and social dutie®, and lived, not for himself, but for the State. 
In the Old Testament, the duty of brotherly concord was en- 
forced, not by the lively image of the body and its members, 
but by the wholly different metaphor of the dews of Palestine 
and the priestly oil.' It was a Roman fable, and not an East- 
ern parable, which gave to the world the image of a “ body 
politic,” in which the welfare of each member depended on the 
welfare of the rest. And it is precisely this thought which, 


1 Ps. exxxiil. 1—3. For the frequent use of the figure first known through 
the fable of Menenius Agrippa, see Heydenreich and Wetstein ad loc. 
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whether in conscious or unconscious imitation, was suggested to 
the Apostle, by the sight of the manifold and various gifts of 
the Christian community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostle here 
exhibits, is that of a living society in which the various faculties 
of the various members were to perform their several parts, — 
not an inert mass of mere learners and subjects, who were to be 
authoritatively taught and ruled by one small portion of its 
members. It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hierar- 
chy, but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after times 
the basis, not of treatises on Church government, but of Butler’s 
Sermons on the general constitution of human nature and of 
human society. The principle of co-operation, as generally 
acknowledged in the economical and physical well-being of 
man, was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual im- 
provement. But there was the fear lest an object so high and 
abstract as the promotion of man’s moral welfare, might be lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal was re- 
quired to be mixed up with that which was indistinct from its 
very vastness. The direct object, therefore, of Christian co- 
operation, according to St. Paul, was to bring Christ into every 
part of common life, to make human society one living body, 
closely jomed in communion with Christ. And lest this com- 
_ parison of the Church with the human body might in one re- 
spect lead to error, because there resides such a sovereignty in 
the brain or head, that in comparison of its great activity some 
of the other members may be called passive therefore the 
functions of the head in the Christian Church are by the Apostle 
assigned exclusively to Christ Himself.! » 

This idea of the Christian community in the Apostolical age, 
was kept up, not only by the universal diffusion of the spiritual 
gifts, but by all the outward institutions of the Church; by 
the primitive mode, as already described, of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper; by the co-operation of the whole community in 
the expulsion or restoration of offenders; by the absence, as 


1 For this whole subject of the idea of the early Church and its relations 
to the institutions of later times, I cannot forbear to refer to the instructive 
passages in Arnold’s Fragment on the Church, pp. 149, 150. 
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would appear from this chapter, of any definite form of go- 
vernment or constitution; and, in the Church of Jerusalem, 
by the community of property. , 

Of these institutions most, if not all, had, even before the 


Baty termination of the Apostolical age, been either 
Application = 


of the greatly modified or had ceased to exist ; and the gifts, 
Apostles from which the institutions derived their life and 


tomodern — spirit, had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, al- 
a most, if not altogether, vanished away. But the 
general truth which their existence suggested to St. Paul is 
still applicable to the natural gifts which constitute the variety 
of all civilised society. The earliest form of the Christian 
society was, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; 
what was supplied to it in its first stage by miraculous interven- 
tion, is to be sought for now in the natural faculties and feelings 
which it has comprehended within its sphere. And therefore 
it is truly a part of Christian edification to apply what St. Paul 
and St. Peter! have said of the diversity and relative im- 
portance and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts of ima- 
gination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, means of bene- 
ficence. Variety and complexity are the chief characteristics of 
civilisation; and it is one of the many indications of the new 
birth of the world involved in the introduction of the Gespel, 
that these very same qualities, by which human society is now — 
carried on in nations and in Churches, should thus appear im- 
pressed on the face of primitive Christianity. A new word has 
lately come into existence, to express the necessary interde- 
pendence of men and of nations; but no better definition of 
* solidarity ” can be given than the old words here first ut- 
tered: * Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 


1 Rom. xii. 6—8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. See Arnold’s Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. 217; vi. 300. 
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Lovn, THE GREATEST OF GIFTS. 
XII. 31—XIII. 13. 


THE Apostle, in the preceding verses, had pointed out the 
necessary variety of the gifts; he had asked indignantly whe- 
ther there was indeed anything in the actual state of God’s 
dispensations to warrant the attempt to subordinate all gifts to 
one; and then it would seem as if, after his manner, he sud- 
denly paused. The very fervour of his own rapid questions has 
brought before him vividly the angry jealousy with which the 
Corinthians grasped at one out of these many gifts, and that, 
though the most startling, the least useful. Already, in speak- 
ing of the Factions, and of the scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen how much they thought of them- 
selves, and how little of others; and he now wishes to urge 
upon them that far above any other gift—far above even the 
gift of tongues, or the gift of knowledge, is the gift of Love, 
which would teach them that the true measure of the value of 
gifts was their practical usefulness. 

On this connexion with the general argument, Bengel well 
remarks: ‘‘ Characterem amoris, quem Paulus Corinthiis, et 
characterem sapientiz, quem Jacobus item iis, ad quos scripsit, 
cap. iii, 17, attemperavit, utiliter inter se conferas, adhibito 
loco, 1 Cor. viii. 1.” 

There is no word which exactly renders the signification of 
"Ayan. “Caritas” was diverted from its usual meaning 


: F © “Charity.” 
by St. Jerome, to serve this purpose, evidently from a 


feeling that the Latin “amor” was not sufficiently spiritual. And | 


from this word, in slightly altered forms, have been derived the 


words by which its force has been usually expressed in French, ; 


Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and English. In itself, “charity ” 
would not be an unsuitable rendering. But in English the 
limitation of its meaning by popular usage has so much nar- 
rowed its sense, that the simpler term “Love,” though too 
general exactly to meet the case, is now the best equivalent. 
It is used in the German Versions (Liebe), and was used in 
the older English Versions down to 1582, as it is still in the 
present version, wherever it occurs in the writings of St. John. 
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But seek "zealously the ‘greater gifts: and yet shew I 
unto you a more excellent way. x11. Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not "Love, I 
am become sounding brass or a "clanging cymbal. And 


ae 


31. Cydovre Cé Ta Yapiopara Ta 
peiZova. “ The humblest gifts are 
not to be despised; but if you 
are to be envious of any, if you 
are to be desirous of acquiring 
any, desire not the worst, not 
the most useless, but the best; 
such as the gift of prophecy, 
which conduces to the good of 
others.” That such is the mean- 
ing appears from the parallel in 
xiv. 1, where “rather that ye 
may prophesy” corresponds to 
“the best gifts” here. For the 
bad sense implied in (notre com- 
pare verse 4 (ov {ydot). For a 
similar play on its good and bad 
senses see Gal. iv. 17, “ They 
zealously affect you (¢ndovor), 
but not well.... But it is good 
to be zealously affected (ZnAov- 
ofa) always in a good thing.” 
For this qualification of the 
general sentiment which he had 
been expressing just before, com- 
pare Matt. xxiii. 23: “ These 
ought you to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” 

kal’ urepCod}y is to be taken 
with 6ddv. Compare dpaprwdog¢ 
cal? wrepGodyy, like “ par excel- 
lence,” Rom. vu. 13. 


oooy, “ way of life.” Compare 


the use of 4 od0¢ for “ Christi- 
anity,” in »Acts\ix. 2, xix. -93 
23, xxiv. 14, 22. 

XII. 1—3. There is a climax 
in the passage throughout. 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be: 

(1) The gift of tongues, verse 


(2) The gift of prophecy, and 
of knowledge, and of faith, verse 
2. 

(3) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts, verse 
3. 

And in each case the conclu- 
sion corresponds to the expres- 
sion used in the first part of the 
sentence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 
vii. 7—25, personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men- 
tioned first, as it was against the 
exaggerated estimate of this that 
he had chiefly to contend. The 
expression is hyperbolical, like 
viii. 13, or Rom. ix. 3, but still 
based on a real feeling. “ Though 
the utterances of this gift in- 
cluded all that both worlds could 
express of great and glorious; 
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though I have prophecy 
and all knowledge, and 
so that I could remove 
"Love, I am nothing. And 


yet without Love to harmonise 
them, they would be but jarring 
and unmeaning discord.” For the 
phrase “ men and angels,” comp. 
Nia Oe 
XaAkKoe xox, “sounding brass,” 
is a general name 
for musical instru- 
ments (not a trumpet, 
for which he would have used 
the word odAmcyé, as in xiv. 8). 
adadagoy, “ clanging.” In Ps. 
el. 5, two different kinds of 
cymbal are spoken of, rendered 
by the LXX. cupbdrore ebfjyore, 
and kupbadore dhahay pod, “the 
well-tuned cymbal,” and “ the 
‘loud cymbal.” ‘The last is the 
one here alluded to. Apion the 
grammarian was called the “cym- 
balum mundi.” (Plin. Pref. Hist. 
Nat.) The force of the epithets 
‘depends on the unmeaning cha- 
racter of the sound of cymbals, 
compared with the significance 
of real music; compare xiv. 7, 
where the same contrast is im- 
plied between the gift of tongues 
and the gift of prophecy. 

He proceeds next to speak of 
prophecy, as the gift of which he 
himself thought most highly, and 
which he wishes to contrast with 
that of tongues, as spoken of in 
the preceding verse. For its 
connexion, as here, with the gift 
of knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8, 9,10; and Rom. xii. 6. 

2.7avra ra pvaripra, “ the whole 
range of God’s secrets.” (An in- 
exact expression for «ids ra 


“ Sounding 
brass.” 


b ovdév. 


and 


© Kal day poullw. 
understand all “secrets 
though I have all faith 
mountains, "but have not 
though I ‘dole away’ all my 
pvoTipia wavra Kal Exw Taoay 
Tv yveouv.) Comp. Rom. xi. 33, 
Tacav Ty yv@our, “all the know- 
ledge in the world.” 
macay tyv riory, “all the 
faith in the world,” in the same 
sense asin xli.9. For the phrase 
“+o move mountains,” 
compare our Lord’s “Move 
saying in Matth. xvii. ™ountans- 
20, xxi. 21. It seems to have 
been a proverbial expression. 
Compare the Rabbinical passages 
quoted by Heydenreich ad loc. ; 
and Lightfoot on Matt. xxi. 21, 
where the most distinguished 
teachers are called “ uprooters 
of mountains.” Compare also the 
well-known story of Mahomet, and 
the Eastern proverb, “ Man may 
go to man, but not mountain to 
man :” and the legends of similar 
miracles of St. Gregory of Ces- 
area, and of St. Nonnosus in 
Estius. 
ovbév eipu, though I seem to 
have control over the whole 
spiritual world, I am nothing.” 
3. From the gift of prophecy, 


with its accompanying graces, he 


proceeds to the outward expres- 
sions of Love itself. 

kav Wwpicw ravra Ta brap- 
XovTa pov, according to Veoule. 
the use of Wwpigw, in 
Rom. xii. 20; Numb. xi. 18, 
may be taken in the general sense 
of “ supplying food,” governing, 
like woriZw, a double accusative, 
so that here roy zrwydv must be 
understood. But it may also be, 
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a Kal ed, 


> Lachm. Ed. 1. a kavxjowmat. 


goods, and though I give my body to be burned, and 


according to the etymology, “ If 
I divide all my goods into mor- 
sels.” Coleridge in a MS. note 
on this passage says: “ The true 
and most significant sense is, 
‘ Though I dole away in mouth- 
fuls all my property or estates.’ 
Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery, 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense revenues 
are syringed away in farthings 
to herds of beggars, but must 
feel the force of the Apostle’s 
half satirical Pwpiow ?” 

The Received Text and Lach- 
mann, on the authority of C. 
D. G. and the Latin MSS. read 
tva kavOhowna. Lachmann in 
his first edition, on the au- 

thority of A.B. reads, 


“ Give iva xavxyjowpa. If 
my body to the former reading, ta 
be burned.” 


ckavdjowuat be correct, 
there is then an allu- 
sion to the Three Children in 
Daniel iii. 28 (wapédweay ra oo- 
para cic TUp), or to the martyr 
in 2 Maceab. vil. 5; and the sense 
would be that, as in the first 
clause he excludes services to 
men, so here he excludes zeal for 
God. And the warning would ap- 
ply to such spurious martyrdoms 
as took place from time to time in 
the early Church, not from con- 
science, but from ambition. Com- 
pare Cyprian’s Letters ; Hieron. 
ad Gal. v. and the story (quoted 
by Heydenr. ad loc.), of Sapri- 
cius, a Christian of Antioch, who, 
on his way to martyrdom, refused 
to forgive his enemy Nicephorus. 
And already in the Apostle’s 


time instances of such self-im- 
molation were sufficiently well- 
known from Pagan examples ; 
as when Calanus burnt himself 
before the army of Alexander, 
and as afterwards Peregrinus the 
Stoic philosopher did the same 
at the Olympic games, in the 
time of the Antonines, and in 
the presence of Lucian, who de- 
scribes it. But on the whole, the 
reading iva kavxjowpae (“ that 
I may boast”), seems preferable : 
the construction, though harsh, 
is borne out by 2 Cor. xi. 16: 
wc appova déEacbé pe, iva Kayw 
puxpov Te Kavxjowpna and the 
sense agrees better with the con- 
text. It would seem to be still 
a continuation of the instances 
of  self-denying beneficence : 
“ Though I sacrifice not only 
my property, but my bodily ease 
and com‘ort;” “though I give 
up,” not strictly the life (which 
would be dvyijv, as in Acts xv. 
26), but the means of life; what 
in classical Greek would be [3ioc, 
as distinct from wi. If so, he 
alludes to the hard life which he 
led by his determination te main- 
tain himself by his own labour, 
and which was the especial sub- 
ject of his boasting, as of an ex- 
traordinary merit. Compare ix. 
27 (irwrialw pov 70 copa), and 
ix. 15, 16, where, as here, he 
applies to it the same expression 
Kavynpa. 

“ It profiteth me nothing.” 
This is said to express that, in 
spite of such vast exertions, no 
result follows. Compare Matt. 
xvi. 26: “ What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world? ” 


or 


oz) 
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a ovdev. 
have not * Love, it profiteth me nothing. *Love suffereth 
long, "Love is kind; * Love envieth not; vaunteth not *her- 


self, is not puffed up, doth not behave “herself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh "not evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth "with the truth, 


4—7. He now drops his own “eccentric,” apparently with 


example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he 
personifies Sin, Death, and the 
Law, and in 2 Cor. viii. 12, the 
virtue of Christian Zeal (zpo- 
Ovpia), and as Wisdom is per- 
sonified in the Books of Proverbs, 


~ Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. The 


enumeration of qualities begins 
with especial reference to the 
gifts, and then rises above them, 
like the argument in xii. 10, 11. 

(1) praxpoOupet, ypnoreverat, ov 
éndot. Lachmann’s punctuation 
gives an expressed nominative 
case to each of these first three 
attributes. “Love bears long 
with offenders; there is a kind- 
ness in Love; there is no envy 
or jealousy (comp. {notre in xii. 
31) in Love.” 

(2) reprepeberar, dvowiTat, ao- 
xnpovet, relate to the humility 
inseparable from true Love. zep- 
mepeverac (from the old Latin 
word “ perperus,” a braggart, see 
Polyb. xxxii. 6,5, x1. 
6, 2), “shows itself off,” 
as distinguished from 
aafovevecbar, which is “ to pre- 
tend to qualities which one has 
not.” (Compare é EVETEPTEPEVT ALN, 
in Cicero ad Att.-i. 14.) 


mepTepev- 
eoOan. 


guswura, “is inflated with 
vanity,” see viii. 1. 
coxnuovet, “is disorderly,” 


WO. E 


the notion of pride implied (as 
in vii. 36), alluding to the dis- 
orders occasioned by the use of 
the gifts. See xiv. 40: zavra 
evoxnpovwc ywvéabu. Chrysostom 
interprets the word, “ does not 
refuse to perform degrading 
acts,” as if he had read aoxnpovet, 
instead of ob« aoynpovel. 

(3) ob Gnret ta éavrijc, ov ra- 
poguverar, ov oyilerat TO KaKor. 
These three indicate the unsel- 
fish placid qualities. 

ov Cnrei, “grasps not at her own 
rights” (what in classical Greek 
is expressed by é\acaovc8ar), see 
x. 24, 33. 

ov mapokvverat, “is not pro- 
voked to anger.” 

ov NoyiZerar, “ does not impute 
or store up in her calculations 
the injury she has received.” 

(4) ob yuliper ext rH douKia, 
ovyxaipe de 7H adnOeig. All 
these qualities express the sym- 
pathy and self-denial of Love for 
others. Injustice and Justice 
(for this is here the sense of 
adnfeia as opposed to ddiia) 
are here personified as well . 
Love, and the sense is, “ She has 
no pleasure in the advance of 
Wickedness, but she shares the 
joy of the i of Goodness.” 
Compare 3 John, 4 

TAVTA OTEYEL may be :— 
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, eo , 27, iy U ¢ , Sco U 
TOAVTA WhO TEVEL, TWAVTA EATICEL, TAVTA UTOILEVEL. q “ayary 


Pine Rae: of 
OUOET OTE WIhTTEel, 


vy OA ~ s 
EITE OE TpodyTsIAl, xarapyniycovTas® 


y ~ } , vy” ~ 
elre yA@oou”, mavooyTas’ Elts yyois, xaTapyyIyoeTas. 


® éxmimret, 


> Note. MS. C. is deficient between yA@ooar] and [wey 7 Tov, xv. 40. 


beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 


endureth all things. 


r Love never faileth. 


But whether there 


be prophecies, they shall "vanish away’; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 


(1) “conceals faults in a neigh- 
bour ;” according to the general 
sense of Prov. x. 12. 
oréyw in Eeclus. viii. 
17, is thus used: “ Con- 
sult not with a fool, for 
he cannot keep counsel” (o7éar). 


“ Bears all 
things ” 
(oTeye’). 


And in classical writings, com- ° 


pare Eur. Phen. 1214; Soph. 
Phil. 136; Cid. Tyr. 341; Thuc. 
vi. 72. For the sense of the pas- 
sage so understood, compare an 
interpretation sometimes put on 
1 Pet. iv. 8, dyarn xadvzret 
TAHV0c apapridyv. But xcadrorrw 
there, as in James v. 20; Rom. 
inn hates. <xXxil, 03: Clem: Jp. 
ad Cor. i. 49, is probably used 
for “ covering,” not in the sense 
of “ concealment,” but of “ ex- 
piation.” 

The other sense, however, 
is preferable: (2) “bears all 
things,” i. e. “endures,” or, “ is 
proof against,” “ all reproaches 
and hardships,” which is the 
sense of the word in the only 
other passages where it occurs in 
the N. T. (1 Cor. ix. 12; 1 Thess. 
iii. 15). The metaphor is taken 
from a ship or roof which does 
not leak (Ausch. Suppl. 134; 
Thue. ii. 94; Plat. Rep. 621; 
Crit. 111, D.), or troops warding 
off an assault (Thue. iv. 34; 
Diod. Sic. xi. 32), or ice, bear- 
ing weight (Diod. Sic. iii. 33). 
Cyprian apparently read orépyec 
(by the same confusion of MSS. 


that occurs in Soph. Cad. Tyr. 
11), so as to make the enumer- 
ation of orépyet, muorever, EXriCer 
agree with the subsequent men- 
tion of Love, Faith, and Hope. 

TaVTa Tiorevet, Tavra édmi~EL, 
navra vropéver, All these words 
relate, in the first instance, to 
the feelings of Love in respect 
to man. “ She believes all that 
is told her, without mistrust, 
she hopes all good of every 
one, she endures all vexations.” 
But the words, wiartc, éXzic, Uro- 
povn, having acquired a religious 
sense by their frequent use in 
relation to God, here rise above 
their context; and so the earthly 
sphere within which his view of 
Love has hitherto been confined, 
breaks away, and in the next 
verse he ascends a loftier height 
to tell us of its future fortunes, 
uropméever especially leading him 
to it, by the higher sense which 
it has here, as in Rom. v. 4, and 
which thus distinguishes it from 
OTEYEL. 

8. ayarnovcerore winter. “This 
is the last and crowning glory of 
Love, that it is imperishable.” 

aizret, “ loses its strength ;” 
so Rom. ix. 6: ovy oiov de Ore 
ExTémTwkev 6 NOYyoe Tov Jeou, and in 
LXX. Job xv. 33; Isa. xxviii. 1, 
4, where it is applied to the 
fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
closes. But St. Paul now re- 
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For we know in part and we prophesy in 


vanish away. 
perfect is come, * that 


part: but when that which is 
which is in part shall "vanish away. When I was a “babe, I 
spake as a “babe, I understood as a ‘babe, I thought as a 
"babe: °* since I "am become’a man, I have "made the things of 


turns to the especial object for 
which he had introduced it, and 
proceeds to contrast the perma- 
nence of Love with the perish- 
ableness of the gifts on which 
they so prided themselves. 

“ Prophecy,” “ tongues,” and 
“‘ knowledge,” are mentioned, as 
being the three already con- 
trasted with Love, in verses 1 
and 2. 

*“ Knowledge” is taken in the 
sense of the spiritual gift in xii. 
8; and the limitations of it, al- 
though applying analogously to 
all human knowledge, must be 
understood accordingly. 

9. ex pépove. The stress is on 
these words: “Only partial 
glimpses of the truth are re- 
vealed in prophecy ; only partial 
glimpses of the truth are received 
in the intuitions of knowledge.” 
The passage is important, as 
showing a consciousness of the 
imperfection even of revealed 
knowledge. Compare 1 John iii. 
2: “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” 

10. drav ce EOn TO TéAELOY. 
We should more naturally say, 
* When we go to that which is 
perfect.” He, in expectation of 
the return of his Lord, says, 
“ When that which is perfect is 
come to us.” 

11. He here once more re- 
turns to himself, as the repre- 


sentative of man in general; and 
the illustration which 
follows is probably sug- “484 
child 
gested by the word (vhrtos). 
réhevor, “perfect,” “full- 
grown,” réAewoc and vijru¢ being 
naturally opposed to each other 
as in il. 6, iii. 1. In the word 
vamiog (“ infant,” rather than 
* child”) he follows out his ety- 
mological scent of the word 
(“‘ speechless,” as infans in Latin), 
and uses it in this passage to 
express the imperfection of the 
loftiest sounds of earth, compared 
with what shall be hereafter. 
The several words used have a 
perceptible, though remote, re- 
ference to the three gifts just be- 
fore mentioned. ‘“ The gift of 
tongues shall be as the feeble 
articulations of an infant” (for 
Aad@, as applied to those gifts, 
see xiii. 1, xiv. 2—6, 23): “the 
gift of prophecy and discern- 
ment of spirits shall be as an 
infant’s half-formed thoughts ” 
(gpovety has the double sense of 
“thoughts,” and of “ wisdom :” 
compare the analogous use of 
copia and kubeprvycecc in xii. 8, 
28, in relation to prophecy): 
“ the gift of knowledge shall be 
as the infant’s half-formed rea- 
sonings” (compare viii. 2: “If 
any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know ”). 
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if > / \ / ~ 
AMIS AYA, THA THIA TAUTA’ [Eh 


XIII. 12, 18. 


© Basmopey yep GOT ov eTOmT 20 ey aivky Lar, TOTE 

apr ywworw ex H-Epous, TOTE 
tg 

eriyvoconor xaos xal ereyywo bry. 


Syuvt OF ever wh 

= pve IOTIS 
(ye WSS / € AA / 
Swy Of TOUTwWY 7 AYATY. 


For now we sce through a glass 


darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, but then 


shall I know even as also I am known. 


And now abideth Faith 


Hope * Love these three; but the greatest of these is "Love. 


ére in classical Greek would 
be érecdy. 

12. ov éodxrpov may be: (1) 

“through a window” 

{Through (ot transparent stone, 
or whatever other sub- 
stance was used for ad- 
mnitting light into ancient houses), 
in which case compare the Rab- 
binical saying, “ All the prophets 
saw through a dark glass, 
saw through a bright glass.” 
(Wetstein, Schéttgen ad loc.) 

But (2) more probably “through 
the means of a mirror,” as in 
James i. 23; and for the sense, 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 18. Ancient 
mirrors were usually (not of 
glass, but) of polished metal. 
The expression, “ through (écc) 
a mirror,” may arise from the il- 
lusion that what is seen in the 
mirror seems to be behind it, and 
so seen through it. 

é- aiviypart, “in a dark 
similitude,” “in a mystery” (in 


a glass.” 


_ the modern sense of that word). 


f™m 
/ \ 


y»  Tpoowrov xpoc tpdowroy. ‘The 
whole sentence has an allusion to 
the vision of God by Moses, as in 
2 Cor. iii. 18. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 7, 
ov CLa etoove 5 ; and Numb. xii. 8: 
oropa Kara ordpa Aadjow abr @, 
év ELOEL, Kal ov ov ain Lyparwr, Kat 
THY Odéay Kuptou Eide. 

&K plépovc, KT. dX. “NOW my 
knowledge is partial, then it will 
be as full as the Divine know- 
ledge.” For the same conscious- 
ness of this contrast, see viii. 3; 
Gal. iv. 9; -2 Cor. iti. 5; Phil. 


Moses. 


iii. 12. Philo de Cherub. § 32, 
pp. 159, 160: viv ore Copev yrw- 
piope0a paddov I) yywpiloper. 

13. Having dwelt on the tran- 
sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating \ 
what gifts alone are permanent, / 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. 

vuvi o€ is (not “at this present 
time,” distinguished from the 
future, which would be ex- 
pressed as in verse 12 by apr, 
but) “as it is,” “as matters stand, 
amidst the perishable nature of all 
besides.” (Comp. vivi dé éypaia, 
v. 113 vuvi d& xpioroc éynyepray, 
xv. 20.) 

péver... Ta tpia ravra, “there 
remain unchanged these three 
great gifts, and these three only.” 
He has already said that Love 
cannot fail; and it would seem 
as if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished to 
indicate that they also were im- 
mortal. Comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, 
“your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope:” 1 
Thess. v. 8, “ the breastplate of 
faith and love; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation:” and Col. 
i. 4, 5, “your faith in Christ Jesus 
and the love which ye have to 
all the saints, for the hope that 
is laid up for you in heaven.” 
They are specially mentioned as 
being those qualities which most 
evidently raise man to a higher 
world, 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XII. 31—XIII. 13. 


Such is the variety of gifts set before you; all necessary, none 
to be despised. But if there be any at which you aim with more 
than usual ardour, take those which are really the best ; and 
even if you attain these, remember that there is a loftier height, 
a serener heaven beyond, in comparison with which all, even the 
best, are as nothing. Love alone can prevent the noblest 
utterances of the gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring 
discord ; LOVE alone can give reality to the revelations of pro- 
phecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of faith; LovE 
alone can give value even to the most heroic outward acts of self- 
denial and beneficence. Look at her as she stands before you, 
portrayed in her full proportions; look at her kind unruffled 
countenance, so unlike your factions and rivalries ; look at her 
freedom from the envy with which you regard each other's gifts ; 
look ut her freedom from the display, the false pretensions, the 
vulgar insolence which disgrace your public meetings ; look at 
her refusal to press her own rights, to take offence, or to bear 
malice: how unlike your selfish and litigious spirit ; look at 
her sympathy with all that is good; her endurance, her 
trustful and-hopeful character, embracing as it does all that 
is greatest in her two accompanying graces, FaituH and HOPE. 
She continues, and so will they with her. For look, lastly, at 
her imperishable freshness ; what a contrast to the transitory 
character of all other gifts. The gift of tongues shall cease of 
itself when the occasion for it is gone. The gifts of prophecy 
and of knowledge, being in their own nature imperfect and 
partial, shall pass away when this earthly system shall pass 
away before the coming of that which is perfect. Then, and 
not before, shall the inarticulate utterances and the half-formed 
conceptions of our present infaniine state be exchanged for the 
full-grown faculties of the man ; then, and not before, shall the 
dimly seen images of the earthly glass be exchanged for that 
perfect vision of Divine things which was enjoyed by Moses 


when he stood with unveiled face on the mount, and received in 
R 3 
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his countenance the reflected glory of God Himself. But till 
that time is come, we can conceive of the future only through 
these three great gifts, which exist now, and will continue here- 
after ; namely, Fatru and Horr, which live as the handmaids 
of the greatest of all, Love. 


Onn mene 


THe ApostToLicAL Doctrine OF LOVE. 


THE foregoing passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
Climax Poth in its subject, and in its style. This Epistle finds 
of the its climax here, as that to the Romans in the conclusion 
Epistle of the 8th chapter, or that to the Hebrews, in the 

11th. Whatever evil tendencies he had noticed before in the 

Corinthian Church, met their true correction in this one gift. 

To them, whatever it might be to others,—to them, with their 

factions, their intellectual excitements, their false pretensions, 

it was all important. Without this bond of Love he felt that 
the Christian society of Greece would surely fall to pieces, just 
as its civil society in former times had appeared to philosophers 
and statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the cor- 
responding virtue of giAda or mutual harmony. Therefore, 
although in a digression, he rises with the subject into the 
passionate fervour which in him is only produced by a directly 
practical object. Unlike the mere rhetorical panegyrics on 
particular virtues, which are to be found in Philo and similar 
writers, every word of the description tells with double force, 
because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is as though, 
wearied with the long discussions against the sins of the 

Corinthian Church, he had at last found the spell by which 

they could be overcome, and uttered sentence after sentence 

with the triumphant cry of “ Eureka.” 

The particular motive for the introduction of the passage in 
this place was, as we have seen, the wish to impress upon his 
readers the subordination of gifts of mere display, such as the 
gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utility, such as prophecy. 
And analogously the same truth still needs to be impressed: 
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“to all but one in ten thousand,” it has been well said, 
* Christian speculation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of great 
thoughts.” Such is the directly practical result of the chapter. 
But the very style shows that it rises far above any immediate 
or local occasion. On each side of this chapter the tumult of 
argument and remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is 
calm; the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety; the lan- 
guage arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. We can 
imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused, to look 
up in his master’s face at the sudden change in the style of 
his dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it had 
been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature and 
origin of that new element of goodness, of which this is the 
earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word dyazrn is, in this sense, altogether 
peculiar to the New Testament. It is a remarkable .,.,,, 
fact that the word, as a substantive, is entirely un- _ peculiar 
known to classical Greek. The only passage where nos 
it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus as occurring, ‘ent 
is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it has been sub- 
sequently corrected by Reiske from ayamns av to the parti- 
ciple dyamjcwv. The verb ayaray, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the lower sense of acquiescence, esteem, or 
caressing. It is in the LXX. we first find it employed, 
to designate what we call “love;” and it is there intro- 
duced (probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew 
words!) to represent 2058 and 23 (ahab and agab), both 
words expressive of passionate affection, drawn from the idea 
of panting, aspiring after a desired object. The substantive 
ayarn is used almost-entirely for sexual love, namely, in 
Jer. ii. 2,2 Sam. xiii. 15, and throughout the Canticles. It only 
occurs besides, in a more general sense, in Eccles. ix. 1, 6. In 
all these instances the word probably suggested by the Hebrew 


2 So amongst others Bdprc is used as the translation of birah, a palace; 
yi, for gai, a ravine, and goi, people ; Bwpos for bamah, a high place; «fapa 
for citharos, a harp. See Appendix to “Sinai and Palestine,” § 81. 
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feminine form 308 (ahabah). In the New Testament, on 
the other hand, when used simply, and unexplained, it is equi- 
valent to benevolence based on religious motives. The Old 
Testament (in the word ahab) exhibited the virtues both of 
conjugal affection and of friendship “passing the love of 
women,” as in the case of David; it exhibited also, through- 
out the Psalms, the same passionate devotion transferred from 
man to God; it exhibited, lastly, the same feeling emanating 
from God Himself towards His peculiar people, the spouse of 
His choice, the daughter of Zion. The Greek world exhibited 
in ahigh degree the virtue of personal friendship, which was, in- 
deed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name (guA/a) to affection 
generally. Domestic and conjugal affection, strictly speaking, 
there was not. The word which most nearly approaches to the 
modern notion of love (Zows) expressed either a merely sensual 
admiration of physical beauty, or, in the philosophical language 
of Plato, an intellectual admiration of ideal beauty. The writers 
who at Alexandria united the last efforts of Grecian philo- 
sophy with the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in 
one sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the Greek 
literature, though in another sense below them both. Benevo- 
lence to man, as man, expressed in the word ‘philanthropy ” 
(giriavOpwria), occupies a very prominent position in the 
writings of Philo. But whilst this quality breaks through the 
narrow limits in which the passionate yearning of the Hebrew 
dispensation was confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an 
abstraction to be panegyrised, not a powerful motive to be acted 
upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the crown and 
Its mean. Completion of all, is the Love, or aya7n, of the New 
an Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of the 

Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal affection of 
the Greek, it ranges through as wide a sphere as ‘the compre- 
hensive benevolence of Alexandria. Whilst it retains the 
religious element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to the presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the welfare 
of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but 
Benevolence taken up into Religion. It is the practical exem- 
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plification of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with morality ; 
Love to man for the sake of Love to God; Love to God 
showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means this new 
idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind; it may be that this 
very passage is the expression of his delight at first 
fully grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was 
never to pass from him. But the impression left by the words 
rather is, that he assumes it as something already known; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian Church, 
but recognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is one of the 
ideas derived expressly from what he calls ‘‘ the revelations of 
the Lord.” It is, in all probability, from the great example of 
self-sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Christian world, has re- 
ceived the truth, that Love to man for the sake of God is 
the one great end of human existence. ‘“ A new command- 
ment He gave unto us that we should love one another, as He 
loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for another.” Until Christ had lived and died, 
the virtue was almost impossible. The fact of its having come 
into existence, the urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon 
it, is itself a proof that He had lived and died as none had ever 
lived and died before. ‘This is confirmed by observing that the 
word and idea which thus first appear in the writings of 
St. Paul receive their full meaning and development in 
those of St. John. To the minds of both these great Apostles, 
amidst all their other diversities, “‘ Love” represented the chief 
fact and the chief doctrine of Christianity. We can hardly 
doubt that, in the case of St. John, it was drawn from the 
example or teaching of Christ Himself. At any rate, the 
concurrence of the two Apostles in this doctrine is a strong 
testimony to its derivation from a common source superior to 
them both. 

Finally, it is instructive to contrast the Apostolical view of 
Love with the latter representations of it :— 

First, the course of language, here as elsewhere, is a 


Its origin. 
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striking proof of the inferiority of the popular conception of the 
virtue to this its original portraiture. This is exemplified in 
the two senses which the word “ Charity” (derived from the 
Latin! version of ayamn) has acquired, at least in the English 
language. 

Usually it is employed for “almsgiving,” as in the phrases 
an “act of charity,” an “ object of charity,” a “ charitable insti- 
tution.” Yet this is the very sense with which the Apostle 
especially contrasts his own employment of the word. When 
he says, ‘‘ though I give my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing,” it is as though he had 
foreseen the corruption of his own language, and had said, 
**though I have in its fullest extent ‘Charity’ in the sense in 
which the word will hereafter be used, and have not ‘ Charity’ 
in the sense in which alone it should properly be used, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.” And this primitive contrast between the 
inward spirit and the outward expression of Love is the 
more remarkable, because it is specially Eastern religions that 
have tended to make the act of almsgiving stand for the virtue 
of which it is but one form. Of the five articles of the Mussul- 
man creed, almsgiving is the only moral truth. In the Jewish 
religion, at the time of the Christian era, the word correspond- 
ing to “duty” or “righteousness” had been confined, in like 
manner, to outward acts of beneficence.? In the Greek Church, 
although the word for “ Love” (aya7n) has been preserved from 
its Western degradation, the word for “ Mercy” (édenpoatvn) 
has been corrupted into the visible acts of mercy —so much so 
that in the Western languages its original meaning has disap- 
peared; and we know it now only in “ eleemosynary” institu- 
tions, or in the more familiar form, “alms,” in which the out- 
ward contraction is a fitting type of the contraction of the 
inward spirit. Against all these corruptions, as well as against 
the belief, often prevalent in the middle ages, of the necessary 
duty of indiscriminate bounty, the Apostle’s doctrine is a salu- 
tary protest. 

There is another sense in which the English word “ Charity” 
is sometimes used, -—namely, “toleration” or ‘‘ forbearance,” 
as when we speak of a “charitable construction,” in “ charity 


1 See note on xiii. 1. 2 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 9. 
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with our neighbours.” But this sense, though founded on the 


words which describe Charity as “thinking no evil,” and not 

“ easily provoked,” inadequately expresses its full signification. 
The mere passive virtue of toleration, though it is a direct 
result of Christian Love, is yet but a very small part of it. 
As there may be almsgiving without Love, so there may be~ / 
toleration without Love. Here, again, our conceptions of / » 
Charity soon “come to an end,” but this new “ command- 
ment” of Christ and His Apostle “is exceeding broad.” 

Lastly, this Chapter agrees with St. Jobn’s representa- 
tions in setting forth the paramount importance of Christian 
Love as the highest truth and duty of the Christian dis- 
pensation. In the great controversies which have agitated the 
doctrines of Christendom, this supremacy of Love, both as a 
revelation of the Divine essence, and as the duty of man, has 
hardly been recognised. Whilst churches and nations have been 
rent asunder for the sake of proclaiming some statement re- 
specting the nature of subordinate gifts, such as faith and 
knowledge, or of subordinate means of grace, such as the 
sacrament or the modes of Christian worship, few have heeded, 
still fewer have maintained for life and death, the supremacy 
of what the Apostles declare to be the greatest of all gifts, the 
most unfailing of all the ways of panel to God. 

Yet the well-known story of the last words of St. John, that 
in the command of mutual love was contained the substance 
of the Gospel, does not go beyond the declaration of St. Paul, 
that of all the gifts of God, Charity is the most excellent, the 
most immortal; that even faith and hope are inferior to Love. 
To a certain extent this truth has been acknowledged in later 
times by the veneration shown to persons who have specially 
exhibited this virtue, whether in its passive form, as Ken, 
Fenelon, Fletcher of Madeley, or in its active form, as Xavier 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. ‘These, rather than Dominic or 
Calvin, Luther or Loyola, are the characters which the world 
especially calls by the name of “Christian.” This Chapter, 
too, has, even from unwilling witnesses, always commanded 
assent. “ Nothing,” says John Wesley, “is more common 
than to find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet affirming, ‘ This is my religion: that which is 
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described in the thirteenth Chapter of the Corinthians.’ Nay, 
even a Jew, a Spanish physician, then settled at Savannah, used 
to say, with great earnestness, ‘ that Paul of Tarsus was one of 
the finest writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth 
Chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in 
letters of gold; and I wish every Jew were to carry it with 
him wherever he went.’ He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged right) that this single chapter contained the whole of 
true religion.”! 

** Deus non est fides,” says Bengel, “ Deus non est spes, sed 


Deus est Amor.” 


1 Wesley, Sermons, vel. iii. p. 46. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF PROPHESYING. 
XIV. 1—40. 


Ar this point of the Apostle’s argument it becomes necessary 
to form some notion of the nature of these gifts and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

I. The gift of “prophesying” or of the “ prophets.” The 
word “ Prophet” (zpodyrns) was derived in the first 
instance from the interpreters who spoke forth or Ble: 
expounded the unintelligible oracles of the Pythoness 
of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In a meta- 
phorical sense it was used of poets, as interpreters of the Gods 
or Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX. as the best 
equivalent of the nabi or “ prophet” of the Old Testament. Ac- 
cording to the common Jewish tradition, prophecy expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it between his 
time and the Christian era. It is true that the name is applied 
to Zacharias and Anna, and also to the Baptist and to Christ! 
But the frequency of the gift was regarded as the special 
sign of a new dispensation, and as such its universal diffusion is 
described at the day of Pentecost. ‘“ Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy ~. . . and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens I will pour out. . . of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy.” In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, prophets 
and prophetesses are described in all Christian congregations— 
at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Cesarea.* In all the Epistles, the 
gift of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place. The Apocalypse 
is called “a prophecy,”* and it often mentions “ the spirit of 
prophecy,” and ‘the prophets” in the Christian Church.® In 


b) 


1 Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 11,46; Mark xi. 32; Luke i. 67, 76, ii. 36, vii. 26, 
28, 39, xi. 33; John iv. 19, ix. 17. 
2 Nets is 17, 18. SMbide: xt lesex ver ooe XK Ob 
eeheveleo, Sse (10s 18. 
Bihey. xix: 10; x13, 6, 10, 185 xvi. 65. xvill. 20; 24; xxil..659. 
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all these cases in the New Testament as in the Old, and it may 
be added in the Koran, the prominent idea is, not that of predic- 
tion, but of delivering inspired messages of warning, exhortation, 
and instruction: “ building up, exhorting, and comforting ;”! 
“convincing, judging, and making manifest the secrets of the 
heart.”? The ancient classical and Hebrew sense prevails every- 
where. Epimenides and Mahomet on the one hand, Elijah and 
Paul on the other, are called “ prophets,” not because they 
foretold the future, but because they enlightened the present.? 
II. “ The gift of tongues” is a much more difficult subject. 
The most important passages relating to it are (1) Those 
Grr or Contained in this Chapter, and the allusions to it 
Toxeurs. jn xii, 10, 28, as “divers kinds of tongues” (yévn 
yAwoowv), and xi. 1: ‘* Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels.” (2) Mark xvi. 17: ‘* They shall speak 
with new tongues” (yA@ooais Aadyjaovet Kawvais). (3) The 
descriptions of the gift at the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 3 
—21; at the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x. 46; at the 
conversion of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts 
xix. 6. (4) The more doubtful allusions, Luke xxi. 15: 
*T will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay.” Eph. v. 18: “Be 
not drunk with wine wherein is excess (compare Acts ii. 
13): but be filled with the Spirit ; speaking ‘in’ yourselves 
(AaXovvTes Eavrots) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 
1 Thess. v. 19: “ Quench not the Spirit; despise not pro- 
phesyings.” 1 Pet.iv. 11: “Each one as he’ has received ‘a’ 
gift... .. if any ‘one’ speak (AaAz?z), let him speak as th 
oracles of God.” . 
The only allusion to this gift as still existing after 
the Apostolic times, is in Ireneus*: “ We hear many bre- 
thren in the Church, having prophetical gifts, and by the 
Spirit speaking in ail kinds of languages.” Many speculations 
occur in the later Fathers on the subject; but their historical 
testimony to the nature of the gifts may all be summed up in 
Plea Core esivieros 21 Cor, xiv, 24,95: 


* So also formerly in English ; as in Taylor’s “ Liberty of Prophesying.” 
4 Ady. Her. vi. 6. 
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one sentence of Chrysostom, in his comment on this chapter: 
“ This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity is pro- 
duced by our ignorance of the facts described, which are such 
as then used to occur, but now no longer take place.” 

From these data we may attain the following conclusions : — 

The gift in question is described as something entirely new 
in the Apostolical age. “ They shall speak with new 
tongues.”! The effect on the spectators at the day of ea lo 
Pentecost is of universal astonishment.” It is described 
as the special mark following upon conversion® (whether imme- 
diately before baptism‘, or immediately after®). It is, moreover, 
spoken of as in an especial manner a gift “of the Spirit,” that is, 
the new manifestation of God in the hearts of Christians. Hence 
its appearance at the day of Pentecost: ‘“ They were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.”® Hence the “ speaking with 
tongues ” was the sign that Cornelius had “ received the Holy 
Spirit.”7 Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the disciples 
at Ephesus, “ the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spake 
with tongues.”® Hence the very name of “the Spirit” and 
** spiritual gifts” seems to have been appropriated to this gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 
1—13, and the particular expressions in xiv. 1, 12, 14, 37; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19; and Eph. v. 18. 

It was closely connected with the gift of prophesying. This 
appears not only from these Chapters where the two 
are always compared, as being, though different, yet aaa ith 
homogeneous (see xii. 10, 28; xiii. 1; xiv. 1—6,  prophesy- 
22—25), but from the notices in the Acts. In Acts pi 
ii. 17—21, Peter, in his justification of himself and the other 
Apostles, describes it under no other name than “ prophesying ;” 
and in Acts xix. 6, the converts are described “speaking with 
tongues and prophesying.” To the same effect is the con- 
nexion in | Thess. vy. 19, where “ quench not the Spirit” is 
followed by “ despise not prophesyings.” 


1 Mark xvi. 17. 2 Ketea, 7.72. 8 Mark xvi. 17. 
4 Acts x. 46. BS Tipid: xix. 6: 6 Acts ii. 4. 
” Ibid. x. 44, 46, 47. 8 Tibid. xix. 6. 
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It was distinguished from prophesying by consisting, not of 
direct warning, exhortation, or prediction, but of 
thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing, and other expres- 
sions of devotion: “ pray with a tongue ;” ‘ my spirit 
prays;” “I sing in the spirit;” “thou givest thanks in the 
Spirit;”! “ We hear them speaking the wonderful works of 
God.”? “They heard them speaking with tongues, and mag- 
nifying God.”* ‘Speaking . . . in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody . . . to the Lord, 


3. Devo- 
tional. 


giving thanks always.” 

It would appear that these expressions of devotion were out- 
Mire pose! pourings of the heart and feelings, rather than of the 
sion of the understanding ; so that the actual words and meaning 
ati were almost always unintelligible to the bystanders, 
sometimes to the speakers themselves. “He that speaketh 
with a tongue speaketh not to men, but to God; for no one 
heareth; and in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries; ... he 
that speaketh with a tongue edifieth himself” [and not the 
Church]. “If I come to you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you?”® <* Let him that speaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.”7 “If I pray with a tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.”* ** If thou 
givest thanks in the spirit, how shall he that filleth the place 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he 
knoweth not what thou sayest.”® “I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words with a tongue.”!° “ Making melody zz your 
hearts.”"' To the same effect are the passages which describe 
the impression produced on bystanders: “If all speak with 
tongues, and the unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they not 
say that ye are mad?”!?_ «* Others mocking said, They are full 
of new wine.”!® Compare also Eph. v. 19, where the injunction 
“to be filled with the Spirit” and to ‘‘ speak in themselves,” 
is preceded by the prohibition, ‘* be not drunk with wine.” 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the several ac- 


AI Cor, xiv. 14—16.- 2 Acts) a1, LI. 3 Ibid. x. 46: 
4 High. v. 19. Sele Oteextiva 2.) 4. 6 Thid. 6. 
7 Tbid. 13. 8 Tbid. 14. ® Ibid. 16. 10 Tbid. 19. 
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counts. It was a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great 
religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized 
the early believers; and this fervour vented itself in expres- 
sions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody or hymnody and 
prayer, which to the speaker himself conveyed an irresistible 
sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an im- 
pression of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not 
necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even 
having the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness 
or intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each indi- 
vidual believer that a power mightier than his own was come 
into the world; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul, pos- 
sessed this gift in a high degree, ‘‘ speaking with tongues more 
than they all,”! it would, when combined with the other more 
remarkable gifts which he possessed, form a fitting mood for the 
reception of “ God’s secrets” (uvarTypia)?, and of “ unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,” ‘being caught 
into the third heaven,” and into “ Paradise.”? And thus the 
nearest written example of this gift is that exhibited in the 
abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, in 
which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the Prophet is de- 
scribed as being “in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,” and “ hear- 
ing a voice as of a trumpet,”4 and seeing “a door open in 
heaven,” and “a throne set in heaven,”® and ‘the New Jeru- 
salem,” ‘the river of life,” and “the tree of life.” ® 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the special 
form which these outpourings of devotion and these 
prophetic trances assumed? This must be sought in , 
the names by which they were called : (1) “ Speaking 
with tongues” (AaXeiv yAWooas)"; ‘ speaking with a tongue ” 
(Aarav yAwoon).® (2) “The tongues” (ai yAdoom)?; “a 
tongue” (yAdooav)'!; “kinds of tongues” (yévn yAwoodv)."! 
(3) “Speaking with other tongues” (Aadeiy érépais yAWooas)!2, 
“speaking with new tongues” (yAdooais NaArjoovew Kawais).' 


5. The 
Tongues.” 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. WM Core i147 5. tv. Vy xiv Oe ccys oly 
3 2 Cor. xii. 4—6. # Rev. in 10: 
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" 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 6, 18, 23, 39; Acts x. 46, xix. 6. 

Sthid: 2, 4, 13; 14, 19; 27. 9 Tbid. xiv. 22. 
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The use of the word “tongue” (yA@ooa) need not neces- 
sarily imply a distinct language of a nation, which in the New 
Testament is usually expressed by é:aXexTos.! We may there- 
fore conclude that the word yA@ooca was applied to this 
spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word in classical 
Greek was sometimes applied to strange uncommon expressions, 
as in Aristotle’, partly from the circumstance that in the use of 
this gift “the tongue” was literally the organ employed, the 
mind, as it were, remaining passive, whilst the tongue gave 
utterance to words of which the speaker was hardly conscious. 
That these meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is 
confirmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are used. 
When, im xiii. 1, the Apostle says, “ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels” (tais yAwooas Tov avOpoTrav 
AAA® Kal TOV ayyédov), the last word shows that he was not 
thinking of languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form 
of speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9, he says, “So ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue (Sua Ths yAw@oons) a clear sound,” 
he uses the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, “ speaking with a tongue” (Aad@y 
yAooon). Probably, however, this peculiarity of style or speech 
was, if not always, yet occasionally heightened by the intro- 
duction of foreign words or sentences into the utterances thus 
made. The expressions “ kinds of tongues,”* “‘ new tongues,” 4 
** other tongues,”° though they need not of necessity imply any- 
thing more than a variety or a novelty of modes of expression, 
yet become more appropriate if something of a new language, 
or of different languages, were united with these new or various 
modes. ‘This is the impression conveyed by the comparison of 
the “speaker with toncues” to a “barbarian” ® (7. e. a foreigner), 
and of the sign of tongues generally to the sign of foreign lan- 
cuages— “other tongues and other lips” (étepoyA@acos Kai 
yeireowv étépwv)’—spoken of in Isaiah xxvill. 11. And such, 


1 Acts i. 19, ii. 6, 8, xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14. The exceptions are in 
the expressions, “ nations and peoples and tongues,” Rev. v. 9, vii. 9, x. 11, 
lad, Ril. 7, KIV.0, XV. 15. 

2 Rhet. ii. 8, 4; Poet. xxi. 6. 3 1 Cor. xu. 10; 28: 

4 Mark xvi. 17. 5 Acts ii. 4. 
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however it may be explained in detail, must be the meaning 
of the first recorded appearance of the gift on the day of Pen- 
tecost. The stress laid on the variety of nations there as- 
sembled, and the expressions! ‘every man heard them in his 
own language” (rh idia Svadéxtw), “how hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were born?” “ we hear them 
speak in our tongues” (gv Tats iuetépars yAwoooas), can hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that the writer 
meant to describe that, at least to the hearers, the sounds 
spoken seemed to be those of distinct languages and real dia- 
lects. If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on that oc- 
casion, as on others, constituted the essential part of the gift, 
were so far couched in foreign dialects as to be intelligible to 
the natives of the several countries. The emphatic record of 
this peculiar characteristic of the gift, viewed in connexion 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, seems designed 
to point out the gift of various tongues as the natural result and 
sign of the first public manifestation of a religion specially de- 
signed to break through the barriers which divide man from 
man and nation from nation. Such a significance, however 
suitable to the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal 
Church, would not be equally appropriate in the more ordinary 
manifestations of the gift. True, the effect described as occurring 
on the day of Pentecost might grow outof it. But, even here, 
as Xavier is said to have understood and made himself under- 
stood by the Indians, without knowing their language, and as, 
even in common life, persons in a highly wrought state of feel- 
ing are enabled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted 
the speaker out of himself, might have the same effect. And 
the peculiar form of language ordinarily used as the vehicle of 
communication at that time, would contribute to the same re- 
sult. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and energy 
which we see it assume in the various styles of the New Testa- 
ment, especially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, was almost 


1 Acts il. 6, 8,11. 
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in itself a “speaking” in “divers kinds of tongues.” It has 
often been remarked, that the spread of this dialect by the con- 
- quests of Alexander was a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Gospel; and there is nothing more strange in 
the development of this peculiar language into the gift of 
tongues, than in the development of the natural powers of 
strength and intellect into the gifts of “ ministry,” of “wisdom,” 
and of “knowledge.” All the various elements of Aramaic 
and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual language of the time, | 
would be quickened under the power of this gift into a new 
life, sometimes intelligible, sometimes unintelligible to those 
who heard it, but always expressive of the vitality and energy 
of the Spirit by which it was animated. 

Still it must be observed, that even if foreign words were 
always part of its exercise (of which there is no proof), there is no 
instance and no probability of its having been ever used as a means 
of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the necessity of 
learning foreign languages. Probably in no age of the world 
has such a gift been less needed. The chief sphere of the 
Apostles must have been within the Roman Empire, and with- 
in that sphere Greek or Latin, but especially Greek, must have 
been everywhere understood. Even on the day of Pentecost, 
the speech of Peter, by which the first great conversion was 
effected, seems to have been in Greek, which probably all the 
nations assembled would sufficiently understand; and the speak- 
ing of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded to by him as any part 
of the event which he is vindicating and describing. The 
Epistles, in like manner, were all written in Greek, though 
many of them are addressed to the very nations whose presence 
is described in the Acts on that occasion; the people of Judea, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the dwellers at Rome. 
When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and Barnabas in the 
speech of Lycaonia!, there is no mention of Paul and Barnabas 
answering them in that language. A very ancient tradition 
describes Peter as employing Mark for an interpreter.? Ire- 
nus, who alone of the early Fathers alludes to the gift of 
tongues, and that in a manner which seems to imply diversity 


1 Acts xiv. 11. 2 Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 
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of language', was himself obliged to learn the Gaulish lan- 
guage. And, lastly, the whole chapter now in question is in- 
consistent with such a supposition. The Church of Corinth is 
described as full of speakers with tongues, and yet evidently 
no work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion made to 
such a work as a possible object for the gift. Yet had such an 
object been within even its distant scope, the argument almost 
imperatively demanded that the Apostle should have said, 
** Why do you waste so great a gift on those who cannot profit 
by it, when you might go forth beyond the limits of the Empire 
to preach with it to the Scythian and Indian tribes?” 


The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
manifestations which may serve, either by way of con= 5), trations 
trast or resemblance, to illustrate its main peculiar- from Pa- 
ities. In the Pagan world the Apostle’s words? °°") 
themselves remind us of the unconscious utterances which ac- 
companied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the Py- 
thoness with her ejaculations stood to the interpreters of the 
oracle in a relation similar to that which existed between the 
speakers with tongues and the prophets. Inthe Jewish 
dispensation we may compare the burst of song and 
trance, which accompanied the first great display of the 
prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel—‘“ a company of pro- 
phets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and a 
tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them,” and prophesying ; 
and “the Spirit of the Lord” descending upon those who wit- 
nessed the spectacle, however unprepared for it before, so that 
they too caught the inspiration ‘‘and prophesied also,” and 
were ‘turned into other men,” and passed days and nights in 
a state of ecstasy and seclusion.* The trance of Saul, com- 
pared with the Psalms of David, is a true likeness of the 
“tongues” compared with the “ prophesyings” of Corinth. 

But it is in subsequent periods that the nearest outward like- 
nesses to the gift of *‘ tongues” can be found. The wide differ- 
ence between the character, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, of 
the early Christian Church, and that of the sects in which such 
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later manifestations have appeared, places a deep gulf between 
the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. Still, as the 
preaching, the teaching, the government, the gifts of know- 
ledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the Apostolical 
age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions and faculties 
of less sacred times, so the excitement and freedom of the early 
Church may be illustrated no less from the expressions of later 
enthusiasm. Such phenomena, however inferior to the mani- 
festations of the Apostolical times, have their origin in the same 
mysterious phase of human life and human nature, which, with so 
much besides of the most opposite character, was included in the 
wide range of the spiritual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 
The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged ecstatic 
state of the Montanists at the close of the second century. 


“There is at present a sister amongst us,” says Tertullian, 
from Mon. “Who has obtained the gift of revelations, which she 
tanism ; receives in the congregation or solemn sanctuary by 
ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse with angels, sometimes even 
with the Lord, and sees and hears sacred truths (sacramenta), and 
discerns the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to those who 
want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are read, or the 
Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocutiones) uttered, or petitions 
presented, so from these several sources materials are furnished for 
her visions. We had happened to be discussing something about 
the soul, when this sister was in the Spirit. After the conclusion 
of the service and the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her 
usual manner of relating her visions (for they are carefully recorded 
that they may be examined), amongst other remarks, said ‘the soul 
was shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, but not of an 
empty or shapeless quality, but as something which gave hope of 
being held, tender and bright and of an aerial hue, and altogether 
of human form.’ ” 


The paroxysms which attended the preaching of Wesley 
furnish an instance in later times. Another, more nearly 
to the point, was the utterance of strange sounds among 

the persecuted Protestants of the south of France, 


fe bers opt the beginning of the last century, commonly 
ro Sy 
Cevennes; called the “ Prophets of Cevennes.” Descriptions 


of this movement are to be found in the “ Histoire 
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des Pasteurs,” by Peyrat; the “ Troubles de Cevennes,” by 
Gibelin; and the “ Eglisesde Désert,” by C. Coquerel. Their 
appearance in England excited the ridicule of Lord Shaftes- 
bury in his “ Characteristics,” and called forth, in answer to 
him, an “ Impartial Account of the Prophets,” published by an 
eyewitness.! These accounts are chiefly remarkable, especially 
the last-named, as bearing testimony to the good character and 
general sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one 
claiming the most direct connexion with the Apo- 

: : : : and from 
stolical gifts, was the so-called “ gift of tongues” in the fal- 
the followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831—1833. fects se 
Of the exercise of this gift accounts are here sub- i 
joined from two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine 
origin at the time he wrote; the second a believer and actor in 
the transactions which he describes, but at the time that he 
wrote, rejecting their Divine, though still maintaining their 
supernatural (though diabolical) origin. 


(1.) “As an instance of the extraordinary change in the powers 
of the human voice when under inspiration, I may here mention the 
ease of an individual whose natural voice was inharmonious, and 
who besides had no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of 
this person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a rich 
strain of melody, of which each note was musical, and uttered with 
a sweetness and power of expression that was truly astonishing, 
and, what is still more singular, with a gradually increasing velocity 
into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is inconceivable 
by those who have never witnessed the like; and yet, with all this 
apparently breathless haste, there was not in reality the slightest 
agitation of body or of mind. In other instances, the voice is deep 
and powerfully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by 
saying that it approaches nearly to what might be considered a 

perfect state of the voice, passing far beyond the energies of its 
natural strength, and at times so loud as not only to fill the whole 
house, but to be heard at a considerable distance ; and though often 
accompanied by an apparently great mental energy and muscular 
exertion of the whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest 
disturbance in either; on the contrary, there was present a tran- 


+“ A Letter to a Friend.” London: Morphew, 1800. 
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quillity and composure, both of body and mind, the very opposite to 
any, even the least degree of excitement. 

“Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so as to 
convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to fail, 
since, to have any adequate perception of their power, they must be 
both seen and felt. Yet, were it otherwise, my conscience would 
scarcely allow me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail; 
for the consciousness of the presence of God in these manifestations 
is fraught with such a holy solemnity of thought and feeling, as 
leave neither leisure nor inclination for curious observation. In a 
person alive to the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed 
by His manifestations beside and around him, and deeply conscious 
that upon his heart naked and exposed rests the eye of God, one 
thought alone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’ Nor can the eye be diverted 
from the only sight that is then precious to it, far more precious 
than life itself: ‘The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ ” 1 

(2.) “After one or two of the brethren had read and prayed, 
Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to 
the power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not understand. 
In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an utterance in English 
which, as to matter and manner and the influence it had upon me, I 
at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who 
have heard the powerful and commanding utterance need no descrip- 
tion; but they who have not, may conceive what an unnatural and 
unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense and riveting power of ex- 
pression, with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who were 
present, and applicable to my own state of mind in particular, would 
effect upon me and upon the others who were come together, ex- 
pecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midst of the 
feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was myself 
seized upon by the power, and in much struggling against it was 
made to cry out, and myself to give out a confession of my own sin 
in the matter for which we were rebuked.” .... “There was in 
me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement; and yet I 
was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond the 


1 A Brief Account of a Visit to some of the Brethren in the West of 
Scotland. Published by J. Nisbet, London, 1831, pp. 28, 29. 
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mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement, that in all my trouble and doubt about it, I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement.! .... IT read the fourth chapter 
of Malachi; as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to 
read in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its natural 
pitch, with constrained repetitions of parts, and with the same 
inward uplifting, which at the presence of the power I had always 
before experienced.” ? “Whilst sitting at home a mighty power 
came upon me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; 
presently, a sentence in French was vividly set before my mind, and, 
under an impulse to utterance, was spoken. ‘Then, in a little time, 
sentences in Latin were in like manner uttered; and with short 
intervals, sentences in many other languages, judging from the 
sound and the different exercise of the enunciating organs. My 
wife, who was with me, declared some of them to be Italian and 
Spanish ; the first she can read and translate, the second she knows 
but little of. In this case she was not able to interpret nor retain 
the words as they were uttered. All the time of these utterances 
I was greatly tried in mind. After the first sentence an impulse to 
utterance continued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my 
conviction being that, until something was set before me to utter, 
I ought not to yield my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by 
the doubt, what could the impulse mean, if I were not to yield to it? 
Under the trial, I did yield my tongue for a few moments; but the 
utterance that broke from me seemed so discordant that I concluded 
the impulse, without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained 
it, except as words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes 
single words were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I 
could neither recognise the words nor sentences as any language I 
knew, except those which were French or Latin.* . . . My per- 
suasion concerning the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which 
I myself was very little exercised), is, that it is no language what- 
ever, but a mere collection of words and sentences; and in the 
lengthened discourses is, most of it, a jargon of sounds; though I 
can conceive, when the power is very great, that it will assume 
much of the form of a connected oration.” 4 


1 Narrative of Facts characterising the Supernatural Manifestations, in 
Members of Mr. Irving’s Congregation and other Individuals, in England 
and Scotland, and formerly in the writer himself, by Robert Baxter: 2nd 
edition, Nisbet, London, 1833, pp. 5—7. 

2 Thid. p. 12. 

3 Narrative of Facts, &c. pp. 133, 134. * Thid. pp. 134, 135. 
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It must again be repeated that those instances are brought 
oom forward not as examples of the Apostolical gift, but 
stle’s endea- 8 illustrations of it. But, however inferior they 
vate may have been to the appearances of which they 
useofthegift were imitations or resemblances, they yet serve to 
of tongues. show. the possibility of the same combination of 
voice, and ecstasy, and unknown or foreign words, as has been 
described in the case of the Apostolic gift; they show also how, 
even when accompanied by extravagance and fanaticism, such a 
manifestation could still be, in a high degree, impressive and 
affecting. It was the glory of the Apostolical age that, instead 
of dwelling exclusively on this gift, or giving it a prominent 
place, as has been the case in the sects of later days, the allu- 
sions to it are rare and scanty, and (in the Chapter now before 
us) even disparaging. The Corinthian Christians, indeed, re- 
garded it as one of the highest manifestations of spiritual 
influence; but this was the very tendency which the Apostle 
sought to repress. The object of this Section of the Epistle, 
as of the whole discussion on spiritual gifts of which it forms a 
part, is to restrain, moderate, and reduce to its proper subordi- 
nation the fervour, the eccentricity, so to speak, occasioned by 
these gifts, and to maintain beyond and above them the eternal 
superiority of the moral and religious elements which Christi- 
anity had sanctioned or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of the Apostle 
Reet “Mies analogous to that of the ancient prophets. There 
to the anti: was, indeed, in the early Christian Church no fear: 
a ia (except from the Jewish party) of an undue develop- 
of the ment of that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against 
cc: which the Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to 
assert the supreme importance of justice, mercy, and truth; of 
obedience above sacrifice; of a broken and contrite spirit above 
burnt offerings of bulls and goats. It was from an opposite 
quarter that these great spiritual verities were endangered in 
the beginning of the Christian Church; but the danger was 
hardly less formidable. The attractions of miraculous power, 
of conscious impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
eestatic state which struck all beholders with astonishment, 
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were the temptations which, amongst the primitive Gentile 
Christians, threatened to withdraw the Church from the truth, 
the simplicity, and the soberness of Christ and of Paul, as the 
stately ceremonial of the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, 
had the like effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That the 
gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith of the 
Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites were to sustain 
that of the Jewish people, does but render the illustration more 
exact. Isaiah and Amos protested against the corruptions of 
the ancient Jewish priesthood. The Apostle himself, in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, protested against cir- 
cumcision and the rites of the Mosaic Law. So in this chapter 
he protests against all those tendencies of the human mind 
which delight in displays of Divine power, more than in 
displays of Divine wisdom or goodness,— which place the 
evidence of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames 
of feeling and devotion than in acts of usefulness and instruc- 
tion, — which make religion selfish and individual rather than 
social Gregory the Great warned Augustine of Canterbury 
not to rejoice that spirits were subject to him by miraculous 
power, but that his name was written in the Book of Life 
through the conversions which he had effected. ‘The attempts 
of Paley to rest Christianity solely upon its external evidence 
have, in our own times, been rejected by a higher and more 
comprehensive philosophy. The great body of the Christian 
Church has, in all ages, given little heed to the extraordinary 
displays of power, real or pretended, by particular sects or 
individuals. In all these cases the warning of the Apostle in 
this Chapter has been at hand, to support the more rational 
and the more dignified course (if so it may without offence be 
called), which minds less enlightened, and consciences less 
alive to the paramount greatness of moral excellence, may have 
been induced to despise. The Apostle’s declaration, that ‘he 
himself spake with tongues” “more than they all,” when 
combined with his other qualities, is a guarantee that the 
Apostolical gift of tongues was not imposture or fanaticism. 
But, on the other hand, his constant language respecting it is 
no less a guarantee that gifts such as these were the last that 
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he would have brought forward in vindication or support of 
the Gospel which he preached. The excitable temperament of 
Kiastern as compared with Western nations may serve to 
explain to us, how conditions of mind, like that implied in the 
gift of tongues, should have accompanied without disturbing a 
faith so sober, so lofty, so dispassionate, as that of the Apostle. 
But it also makes that soberness the more remarkable in the 
Apostle, born and bred in this very Oriental atmosphere, where, 
as is still shown by the exercises of the Mussulman dervishes, 
nothing is too wild to be incorporated into religious worship ; 
where, as is still shown by the ready acceptance of the legends 
of Mahomet and the Mussulman saints, nothing is too extra- 
vagant to be received as a miracle. He acknowledged the 
fact, he claimed the possession, of this extraordinary power; 
and yet he was endowed with the wisdom and the courage to 
treat it as always subordinate, as often even useless and 
needless. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF PROPHESYING TO SPEAKING WITH 
TONGUES. 


\ ~ SA \ / 
xiv. 1 Ai@xere THY ayn ny, Cnrovre OF TH MTYEVULATIXA, 
~ \ ~ ~~ 
peanrrov OF iva mpodyrevnte. 76 yap AnA@Y yAwoon sdx 
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1 Follow after * Love, "but seek zealously the’ spiritual gifts, 
2but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that speaketh 
in a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no ‘one 


xiv. 1. The Apostle having 
concluded his description of Love, 
for a moment pauses before he 
returns to the special subject 
from which this description had 
been a digression, and breathes 
one more fervent commendation 
of it to the Corinthians : Follow, 
pursue Love.” (dw«w is thus 
used in Romans ix. 30, 31, xii. 
13, xiv. 19; 1 Thessalonians v. 
15.) He then resumes the ar- 
gument which he had abandoned 
in xii. 31, and this is the force 
of ¢é. 

Cndovre O€ Ta TvevpariKa, “ you 
are right in earnestly desiring 
the gifts of the Spirit.” For Zn- 
Aovre, see note on xii. 31. ra 
mvevparica is “ the gifts of the 
Spirit” generally, but with a 
special reference to the gift of 
tongues. 

peairov O& iva rpopnrevnre, 
“but more than anything else 
desire the gift of prophecy.” ta 
is here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as a 
substitute for the infinitive. 
Compare for this use, verse 12; 
and Matthew vii. 12; Mark vi. 
8, 25. 

2. Now follow the reasons for 
his preference of prophesying to 


speaking with tongues, as derived 
from the greater usefulness of 
prophesying. It is a particular 
inference from the general truth, 
which he has just given in his 
description of Love. 

The first contrast is between 
the isolation of the speaker with 
tongues by his communion with 
God alone, and the usefulness of 
the prophet to others by his 
acting as a teacher. 

ovdsic axovet, i. e. “ hears so as 
to understand,” as in verse 16, 
ov« oidey. He does not mean 
literally that no sounds were 
heard. Compare for the same 
ambiguity the account of St. 
Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 7, 
where his companions are de- 
scribed as “ hearing the voice” 
(axovorreg Tite pwvyc); but in 
xxil. 9, as “mot hearing it” (ry 
gwriy ovK ijKovoay). Comp. also 
Mark iv. 33: “He spake the 
word unto them... as they were 
able to hear” (axovev). Gen. xi. 
7: “ Let us confound their lan- 
guage, that they may not wnder- 
stand one another’s speech.” xlii. 


23: “ They knew not that Jo- 


seph understood.” Isaiah xxxvi. 
11: “ We wnderstand the Syrian 
language” (all dxcoveww in LXX.). 
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3theareth, "but in the spirit he speaketh mysteries: but he 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification and exhortation 
4and ‘consolation. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 
shimself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. I 
would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye 
prophesied: *but greater is he that prophesieth than he that 
speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 


puotnpra. Here, as elsewhere, 
* God’s secrets ;” here, however, 
not, as elsewhere, in the sense 
of secrets revealed, but in the 
sense (nearly approaching to the 
modern meaning of the word 
“ mystery”) of secrets concealed. 
The only other instance is Rev. 
xvii. 5: “ Mystery, Babylon the 
Great,” &c. 

3. oixodopjy Kat rapakAnowy Kal 
rapapvbiav. These three words 
convey the object of Christian 
prophesying : — 

oixocopny, “building up by 
successive stages of enlighten- 
ment and advancement in good- 
ness.” Compare especially Eph. 
iy. £2, Vo: 

mapakAdnove, “exhortation” or 
* consolation” (see note on 2 
Cor. i. 3), as in the word za- 
paxAnroc, “ comforter,” which 
may mean either “ strengthener” 
or “consoler.” How closely con- 
nected was this gift with pro- 
phesying, may be seen in the fact 
that the name of *‘ Barnabas,” 
“the son of prophecy,” is ren- 
dered in Acts iv. 36 viog za- 
PaKAHTEwe, 

rapapvdia shares with mapa- 


kAnore the sense of “ consolation,” 
but with a more tender shade 
of meaning. The form zapa- 
puOcoy occurs, as here, in con- 
junction with apdkAnoe, in 
Phil. ii. 1: “If any consola- 
tion, if any comfort of love ;” and 
rapapv0ovpevor With rapaxadovy- 
rec, in 1 Thess. ii. 11. Bengel: 
“ Exhortatio tollit tarditatem ; 
consolatio, tristitiam.” 

4. The second contrast is be- 
tween the speaker with tongues, 
as building up only his own soul; 
and the prophet, as building up 
the souls of the Christian con- 
gregation. This mention of the 
edification of the speaker’s self 
is not inconsistent with verses 
13, 14, which imply that he did 
not understand what he said. 
The consciousness of ecstasy and 
communion with God would have 
an elevating effect, independently 
of any impression produced on 
the understanding. See note on 
verse 14. 

For iva, see note on verse 1. 

exroc ei py. Here, as in xv. 2 5 
1 Tim. v. 19, ju) is pleonastic. 

Cvepunvedyn, i. e. the speaker 
himself, See verse 13. 
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rBut now, brethren, if I come unto you 


speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge or by pro- 


7 phesying or by “teaching? ° 


Even things without life giving 


sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction *of 


sound’, 


how shall it be known what is piped or harped ?: 


s For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 


9 pare himself "for the battle ? 


6. viv o€, “but as it now 
stands ;” i.e. “if the tongues are 
there and no interpreter.” 

He gives these four gifts or 
utterances, as exhausting all the 
modes of teaching. 

(1) aroxadvfic, “ unveiling of 
the unseen world,” as in “The 
Apocalypse.” 

(2) yr@orc, “ insight into Di- 
vine truth,” as in the “ wisdom” 
of 11. 6. 

(3) zpogdnreta, “ message of 
exhortation or consolation,” as in 
verse 3. 

(4) didayy, “regular teaching,” 
like the continuous teaching of 
our Lord’s discourses and para- 
bles; as in Acts ii. 42. 

7. He illustrates his argument 
by a general reference to sounds. 

Gpwco Ta &bvya. This drawn 
out in full would be, cai ra abuya, 
saizep avya dvra, dpwe, “ life- 
less instruments, though lifeless, 
yet,” &c. Compare Gal. iii. 15: 
dpwe avOpwrov Kexuvpwpévny dvaby- 
knv ovdete a@eret, and for a like 
condensation see Rom. ii. 1. 


So likewise ye, except ye utter 


The flute or pipe (avAcdc) and 
harp (k:0dpa) are mentioned as the 
only two kinds of instrumental 
music known in Greece. 

~O8dyyoc is used only here and 
in Rom. x. 18. As distinguished 
from gwrvy it expresses musical 
sounds. @0dyyouv (not rov dfdy- 
yov) is the real reading of B. 
Lachmann adopted rov in ignor- 
ance. 

yvwobioerac To avdovpevoy 3 
“ How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised ?” 

8. He adds another instance 
of a different kind. 

woAeporv, not “war” (as usual), 
but (as in Rev. xvi. 14) “ battle.” 

9. He now applies what he 
has said, as in the analogous 
passages of xii. 27—31, and xv. 
35—41. 

duce THC yAWoone, “ through the 
tongue,” i.e. as compared with 
the various instruments he has 
just mentioned, but also probably 
with a special reference to the 
sift of “ speaking with a tongue” 
(see p. 258). 
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by the tongue "a word’ easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the air. 
10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of ‘sounds in the world, 
liand “nothing is without ‘sound: therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the ‘sound, I shall be unto him that 


speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian 


12unto me. 


13 church. 


‘spirits, seek that 


evonpor, * intelligible.” 

10. He now pushes his range 
of comparisons. further, so as to 
include the various languages of 
men. 

gwvy, though used in verse 
8 for the trumpet, is here ex- 
tended to human language, as 
in the LXX. (Genesis, xi. 1, 7; 
Deuteronomy, xxviii. 49; Isaiah, 
liv. 17), and often in classical 
writers. 

ei TUXOL, A COMMON expression 
to express doubt about numbers 
(see Dionys. Hal. iv. 19, pupiwy 
7) Ovopupiwy ei Tvxor, and other 
examples in Wetstein). See also 
EV Ls 

dgpwvoy, “ without a distinct 
sound.” 

ll. dvvapur, 
eOUce, 

Bapbapoc, a “ foreigner” (i. e. 
one who does not speak the 
Greek language). ‘ Barbarus 
hie ego sum, quia non intelligor 
ulli,” Ovid, Trist. v. 10. 

év éuoi, “in my judgment.” 


«é ino” 
meaning, 


Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
ye may ‘abound to the edifying of the 
Wherefore "he that speaketh in a tongue let him’ pray 


12. He now applies the whole 
argument to the Corinthians. 

ndwrat. See note on verse 1. 
For the construction compare 
Cnrwri¢ Oeov, Acts xxii. 3. 

mvevparwy, “ spirits,” used for 
“ spiritual gifts,” as dvvapece for 
“ workers of miracles,” xii. 29 
(compare also xii. 10, xiv. 32), 
and here, as in verse 1, used 
specially, though not exclusively, 
for the “ tongues.” 

mpoc THY oikodopyy Tig EKKAy- 
ciac, “ to the building up of the 
Church,” is put first for the sake 
of the emphasis laid upon it. 

iva Teptacevnre. See note on 1. 

13. mpocevyécOw iva dueppn- 
vevy, “pray that he may in- 
terpret.” This implies that the 
speaker himself had not necessa- 
rily an understanding of what 
he was saying. In order to ex- 
plain it to others, he had to pray 
for a separate gift, that of “ in- 
terpretation.” Comp. xii. 30: 
“ do all speak with tongues? do 
all interpret?” which implies 
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14that he may interpret. 


15 prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 
I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
I will sing with the spirit, 


then ? 
understanding also: 


16sing with the understanding also. 


that the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
persons. 

14. He illustrates the useless- 
ness of the gift to others by 
showing the uselessness of it in 
the case of prayer. The repeti- 
tion of the word “ pray” (zpo- 
ocvxecMar) implies that in verse 
13 as well as 14 it is used for the 
*‘ inspired prayer with tongues,” 
as though the sense were, “ So 
important is it for this gift to be 
turned to practical use, that the 
special object, to which the 
speaking or praying with tongues 
should be directed, is the ac- 
quisition of the gift of inter- 
pretation.” 

TO «mvevpa, “the spirit,” is 
used for the moral and spiritual 
affections united with the Spirit 
of Christ, or the Spirit which is 
the life of the Spiritual gifts. 

6 vovc is “the mind or intel- 
lectual element,” as in Phil. iv. 7, 
Luke xxiv. 45. The effect here 
described, the use of words which 
touch the feelings without con- 
veying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, is illustrated 
by the state of the disciples of 
Irving (see pp. 263—265). Such 
too is the impression produced 
on the uneducated, not only, as 
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For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 


What is it 


a” T will 
Else “if thou bless’ with 


Estius well remarks, by public 
prayers, of which the general 
object is understood though the 
particular sense is unknown, but 
by the words of Scripture, which 
often strike the heart more from 
the general spirit they breathe, 
than from any special meaning 
of the words themselves. 
dkapoc, “ without result.” 

15. ri ody éoriv; “ what then 
is the consequence to be deduced 
from all this?” (Comp. verse 26 ; 
Acts xxi. 22; Rom. iii. 9, vi. 15.) 

mpocevéouac is the reading in 
B. and Latin versions.  po- 
ceviwpar A. D. E. F. G. “If 
Iam to pray with my spirit, I 
will pray also with my under- 
standing.” From this he passes 
to another manifestation of the 
tongues, that of singing. Comp. 
Eph. v. 19: “ Speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymns.” 
James v. 13: “Is any among 
you sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” 
(See p. 256.) 

16. As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, he 
passes back from the first person 
to the second. The mention of 
“ singing” suggests the especial 
purpose to which singing was 
applied; namely, thanksgiving, 
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the spirit, the that occupieth the room of the unlearned how 
shall he say’ "the Amen at thy giving of thanks? "since what 


and the special inconvenience 
which would arise from the 
thanksgiving being offered in an 
unintelligible form, as though 
the sense were “ Sing with the 
understanding ; for, unless you 
do, the thanksgiving will be use- 
less.” 

The “thanksgiving” or “bless- 
ing” of which he speaks, seems 
to be that which accompanied the 
Lord’s Supper, and whence it de- 
rived its name of the “Eucharist.” 
In this connexion the words «v- 
Aoyeiy and evyapiorety Were used 
convertibly, as appears in all the 
accounts of the institution (see 
on xi. 24). In answer to this 
thanksgiving the congregation 
uttered their “Amen.” “ After 
the prayers,” says Justin (Apol. 
c. 65, 67), “bread is offered, 
and wine and water, and the 
president offers up according to 
his power prayers and 
thanksgivings at once, 
and the people shout 
the Amen (70 any as here). The 
president offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through the 
name of His Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and at length re- 
turns thanks to God for having 
vouchsafed us to partake of these 
things. When he has finished 
the prayers and thanksgivings, 
all the people present shout, 
saying ‘Amen,’ which is the 
Hebrew for ‘ So be it.’” 

The “ Amen” thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the synagogue, and hence pro- 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well known form. It was 
there regarded as the necessary 
ratification of the prayer or 


“/The 
Amen.” 


blessing. ‘“ He who says Amen 
is greater than he that blesses ” 
(Berashoth, viii. 8). “ Whoever 
says Amen, to him the gates of 
paradise are open,” according to 
Isaiah xxvi. 2, whence they 
read “Open ye the gates, that 
the righteous nation which keep- 
eth the Amen, may enter in” 
(Wetstein ad loc.). An “Amen,” 
if not well considered, was called 
an “Orphan Amen” (Lightfoot 
ad loc.). “ Whoever says an 
Orphan Amen, his children shall 
be orphans; whoever answers 
Amen hastily or shortly, his days 
shall be shortened ; whoever an- 
swers Amen distinctly and at - 
length, his days shall be length- 
ened.” (Berashoth, 47, 1; Schott- 
gen ad loc.) Compare the use 
of the word as uttered by the vast 
assembly of pilgrims at Mecca, 
to express their assent to the 
great sermon at the Kaaba 
(Burton’s. Pilgrimage, iii. p. 
314). 

So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service; and 
with this agrees the great so- 
lemnity with which Justin speaks 
of it, as though it were on a level 
with the thanksgiving: “ the 
president having given thanks, 
and the whole people having 
shouted their approbation.” And 
in later times, the Amen was 
only repeated once by the con- 
gregation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with a 
shout like a peal of thunder. 

0 avamtAypGy Tov Térov Tov 
idwwrov. “ He who, in conse- 
quence of his not- understanding 
the tongues, is to the speaker 
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17 thou sayest he knoweth not’; for thou ‘indeed givest thanks 
1s well, but the other is not edified. I thank God, I speak with 
19a tongue’ more than ye all; yet in the church I* would rather 


speak ‘five words with my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 
Brethren, "become not little children in your “ininds’ » howbeit in 


with tongues what an unlearned 
person is with regard to a 
learned.” This also must be the 
sense of iduwrne in ver. 23, 24. 
The blessing was not valid, unless 
it was, as it were, ratified by 
the “ Amen” of the whole con- 
gregation. In the only two other 
passages where idwrnc 
occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, it has reference, as here, 
to speech: 2 Cor. xi. 6, idtwrne 
T@ hoyy. Acts iv. 13, aypap- 
paroe Eiot kat icv@rac, in reference 
to rappyaia. 

The word idwrne was adopted 
by the Rabbis merely spelling it 
in Hebrew letters (see Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 

6 dvarAnpev Tov rorov, “ He 
who fills the condition or situa- 
tion ;” alsoa Hebraism naturally 
used in speaking of the forms of 
worship, mostly borrowed from 
the synagogue. Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud, p. 2001. For this sense 
of rémoc see Ecclus. xii. 12. 

17. cxadée. “ You do well to 
give thanks; it is meet and right 
so to do.” (Comp. “ Ye call me 
Lord and Master, and ye say 
well,” kadéc éyere, John Xili. 
13.) 


id ys. 


fb 


18. He returns to his own 
case. 

evyapioT® to Yep may either 

(1) “I thank God that I 
speak” &c. or, (2) “I thank 
God in the Spirit, and I speak” 
&c. so as to take evyapiord in 
the same sense as in verse 17. 
But the first mode is probably 
right, as best agreeing with the 
following sentence, and _ the 
change of the meaning of the 
word is not greater than occurs 
elsewhere (see note on xi. 23); or, 
(3) according to A. evxaploro To 
Sep TavTwy vay paddov yAwboon, 
“T thank God, more than you 
all, with a tongue.” 

For the ‘Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, compare 
the description of his visions and 
revelations in 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2. 

19. dda €v exxdnoia, “ but, 
whatever I may do in private, 
in an assembly I lad rather,” &c. 

fid\Xove KaTnxhjow, “~ Instruct 
thoroughly.” 

20. He concludes with an ap- 
peal to their common sense like 


that in xi. 14, “I speak as to 
wise men” (dpoviporc). 
raic gpeciv. The word only 


occurs here in the N. Test. 
2 


ae 
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malice be ye "babes, but in "your minds’ become "perfect men. 
21 In the law it is written, "that “ with men of other tongues and 
"with lips of others’ will I speak unto this people, and yet for 


réAevor, “full grown.” For the 
same contrast of childishness and 
manliness, compare ii. 6, “ We 
speak wisdom among the full 
grown” (ev redeforc): ili. 1, “I 
could not speak to y8u as spi- 
ritual, but as infants ” (vyzioc) : 
xiii. 10, 11, “ When that which 
is full grown (70 ré\evov) is come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was an 
infant (vhrwc), I spake and 
thought as an infant; but when 
I became a man (avijp), I put 
away infantine things (ra row 
vntiov).” 

yvnmiacere seems introduced to 
strengthen radia. “Be, if you 
will, not childlike only, but in- 
fantine in wickedness.” The 
verb occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. 

21. He follows up this appeal 
to their own judgment by an ap- 
peal to the Old Testament. év 7o 
vom yeyparra. “It is written 
in the Law.” Here, as in John 
x, 04, xii. 34, xv: 23,) “ the 
Law ” is used for the Old Testa- 
ment generally, instead of being, 
as usual, confined to the Penta- 


teuch. The whole passage is 
fom visaiah, xxvii. _9—12:: 
“Whom shall he teach know- 


ledge? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine? them 
that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the _ breasts. 
For precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept ; line 


upon line, line upon line; here a 
little, and there alittle: for with 
stammering lips and another 
tongue will he speak to this 
people. To whom he said, This 
is the rest wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest; and 
this is the refreshing: yet they 
would not hear.” The general 
sense seems to be that, as they 
mocked the prophet for teaching 
them as if he was teaching chil- 
dren, he answers that God shall 
teach them indeed with words 
that they could not understand, 
through the invasion of the As- 
syrian foreigners. The Apostle 
must have read and quoted the 
passage as describing that God’s 
speaking to the Israelites through 
the lips and language of a foreign 
people would be in judgment, 
and not in mercy, and would 
have no effect. Hardly a word 
in this quotation coincides with 
the LXX.: dua gavdrcopoy ye- 
hEwv, Out yAwWooac éErépac, dre 
Aadjoover TO aw TOUTH, hEyovTEC 
avroic, Tovro ro avaraupa TO TeEt- 
V@VTL Kat TOUTO TO GUYTPYLpa, Kal 
ovK 40eA\noay aKovecy. 
Erepoyhwoooc is peculiar to 
this passage in the New Testa- 
ment. It is used, however (A.D. 
150), by Aquila in his translation 
of this very passage in Isa. 
XXvill. 11. and of Ps. cxiv.@ 
(‘‘ strange language”), and it 
illustrates the meaning of “‘ other 
tongues” (éréparce yAwooare), in 


23'the believers’. 
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22all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord.” 


b yAdoouls AaAGow. 


Wherefore 


"the tongues are for a sign not to ‘the believers’ but to "the 
unbelievers’, but prophesying not for "the unbelievers’ but for 


If therefore the whole church be come °% 


into one place and all speak with tongues, and there come in 


Acts ii. 4. The word is used 
for “foreign languages” in Polyb. 
xxiv. 9, § 5 (Wetstein). 

It must be observed that, al- 
though the general sense is thus 
represented by the Apostle’s quo- 
tation, yet the words of the last 
clause on which he lays so much 
stress, as proving the fruitlessness 
of foreign tongues, “ and not even 
so shall they hear,” in the origi- 
nal passage relate, not to the 
foreign language, but to the in- 
tervening words which the Apo- 
stle has left out, and which seem 
to refer to the obscure language 
of the prophet’s former teaching. 

The passage may have been 
suggested to his memory by its 
mention of children and of child- 
ish teaching, of which he had 
himself just spoken in verse 20. 

22. From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (“ tongues,” 
and “they shall not hear”), he 
draws a conclusion against the 
gift of speaking with tongues. 
“If this be so, ‘the tongues’ 
are a sign of God’s presence, 
not to those who are converted, 
but to those who refuse to 
be converted, that is, a sign 
not of mercy, but of judgment. 
But prophesying is a sign of 
God’s presence, not to those who 
refuse to be converted, but to 


those who are converted, and is 
thus a sign of mercy.” 

23, 24. He confirms this by 
the actual fact, and presents 
the two opposite pictures of 
what would be the effect on 
persons who had not either of 
the gifts in question, according 
as the whole congregation had 
one or the other. If the congre- 
gation spoke with tongues, the 
effect would be mere astonish- 
ment, and an impression that 
they were all seized with fren- 
zy; but if they prophesied, the 
effect would be conviction that 
there was really a Divine pre- 
sence among them, enabling them 
to discern the secrets of the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar- 
gument stronger, he imagines 
the whole society present, and 
every member of it exercising 
his gift. If they all spoke with 
tongues, the confusion would be 
increased, because this would 
imply that there were none to 
interpret. If they all prophe- 
sied, this would increase the 
wonder and the effect, because 
the man would feel that, not one 
eye only, but a thousand eyes 
were fixed on his inmost soul. 
Hence the repetition of “all” 
four times over, and the expres- 
sions “the whole Church” and 
‘the same place.” 
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those that are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say 


24that ye are mad? 


But if all prophesy, and there come in 


Tan unbeliever’ or one unlearned, he is convinced "by all, he 


251s judged "by all, 


idwrne is a “person without 
the gift of tongues, or of pro- 
phecy ;” “a layman,” in the 
sense of one without the know- 
ledge of any special branch of 
knowledge. See note on verse 
16. 

amisroc, a “ heathen,” as in 
vi. 6, vii. 12—15; not in the 
stronger sense in which he has 
just used the word in verse 22, 
of “a heathen who refuses to 
be converted.” 

The two words together in- 
elude all who could possibly be 
affected, ‘‘ Christians, without 
the gifts,” and “heathens.” 

For the impression of madness 
produced on those who saw the 
gift of tongues, compare Acts 
ii. 138: “ These men are full of 
new wine.” 

This would be the passage 
where, if the gift of tongues had 
been given for the purpose of 
converting foreign nations by 
speaking foreign languages, the 
Apostle would have pointed it 
out; the more so, as both “ unbe- 
lievers” and “foreign tongues” 
are alluded to in verses 22, 23, 
and 24. See Introduction to 
this Chapter, pp. 258, 259. 

24. The description which fol- 
lows describes the intended effect 
of all Christian preaching. Al- 
though both the “ unlearned ” 
and the “unbeliever” are men- 


the secrets of his heart 


™ become 


tioned, it is evident that the 
latter is chiefly in the Apostle’s 
mind, and hence dzcoroc is in 
this second clause put before id:- 
wrne. 

ééyxerat i710 Tavrwy. “ He is 
rendered conscious of his sins by 
all.” ‘One after another of the 
prophets shall take up the strain, 
and each shall disclose to him 
some fault which he knew not 
before.” For this sense of édéy- 
xw see John xvi. 8. 

dvaxpiverac bo Travrwy. “He 
is examined and judged by all.” 
“One after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal to 
him his inmost self, and sit as 
judge on his inmost thoughts.” 
For dvaxpivw see its constant use 
in this Epistle, ii. 14, 15, iv. 3, 
4, ix.’ 3, &. 20, 27: 

25. Ta KpumTa Tie Kapdliac avrov 
gavepa yivera. “The secrets of 
his heart become manifest.” Com- 
pare the description of “the word 
of God,” which probably includes 
prophesying or preaching, in 
Heb. iv. 12, 18: “ Piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in His 
sight.” 

kal oUTwe weowy exl mpdowToY 
mpooxuinae. to Yew, “And as a 
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manifest, and so falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that “of a truth God is in you’. 


consequence he will fall prostrate éyv tyiy éoriy. “ Carrying away 
before God.” Compare theeffect the tidings that the God, whom 
of Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, _ he has thus worshipped, is truly 
“He lay down all that day and among you.” “Deum vere esse 
night,” 1 Sam. xix. 24. in vobis et verum Deum esse qui 
amrayyé\\wy Ore dvtwe 6 Sedg est in vobis.” (Bengel.) 


Oe 


PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XIV. 1—25, 


Let Love be your great aim; but admire and cherish at the same 
time the gifts of the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. The 
gift of tongues only informs a man’s self ; the gift of prophecy 
informs others. The gift of tongues must be inferior to prophecy, 
unless it ts accompanied with the gift of interpretation, or with 
the usual gifts of teaching. As musical instruments are useless, 
unless their notes are distinguishable ; as the different sounds 
of the human voice are useless, unless they are understood by 
those who hear them; so these gifts are useless, unless they are 
rendered intelligible. He, therefore, who has the gift of speak- 
ing with a tongue, should pray that he may have the gift of 
interpretation. This should be the very object of his prayer — 
when he prays with a tongue; else such a prayer, though 
elevating to his feelings, is useless to his understanding. Both 
in prayer and praise the feelings and the understanding should 
go together. If the Eucharistic thanksgiving be uttered in a 
tongue, he who does not understand the tongue, and who is thus 
in the condition of an ignorant man, cannot give his ratification 
of the thanksgiving in the solemn “Amen” of the congregation ; 


the thanksgiving may be good, but it is of no use. Thankful 
T 4 
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as I am for my possession of this gift in an extraordinary 
measure, I yet had rather speak five words to instruct others, 
than any number of words in a tongue. My dear brothers, 
consider the matter by your own common sense ; be children, be 
infants, if you will, in wickedness ; but in mind be not children, 
but full-grown men. You remember the passage in the Old 
Testament which speaks of “ other tongues,” and of “ the people 
not hearing.” So it is still. The “tongues” are a sign, not to 
those who will believe, but to those who will not believe; whereas 
prophecy is a sign to those who will believe. Conceive the 
whole congregation collected, and every member speaking with 
tongues ; the impression on a heathen, or on a man without this 
gift, will be that you are mad. But conceive the same congre- 
gation, with every member prophesying, and the effect will be 
that a stranger will feel that by every member of that congrega- 
tion he ts convinced of sin, and his thoughts'judged, and his 
heart laid open; and he will acknowledge by act and word the 
presence of God amongst you. . 


ODL 


Tue OFFICE OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


THE importance of the general principle established by the 
Apostle in this Section, as declaring the superiority of a religion 
of moral action, to a religion of mere reverence or contempla- 
tion, has already been noticed. ‘This principle is here applied 
to Christian worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelop the worship of 
God in mystery and darkness. To a certain extent, 
this is inevitable and desirable. The communion 
with the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced 
to the same precise laws as those which regulate our ordinary 
acts. The awful reverence which, in the Old Testament, re- 
presented Him as dwelling in darkness unapproachable, and the 
seraphs as veiling their faces before Him, can never be safely 


Mystery of 
Worship. 
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discarded. The feelings with which the most refined and 
exalted spirits of humanity adore the Maker of all things, 
the Friend of their own individual souls, can never be reduced 
to the level of the common worldly worshippers of every-day 
life. So much will probably be granted by all, and a deep 
truth will be recognised in the ancient ceremonial forms by 
which, in the Jewish and Pagan rituals of ancient times, and 
some Christian rituals of modern times, this feeling was en- 
couraged. But the utter lifelessness into which these forms 
have degenerated, when the understanding has been shut out 
from any participation in them, shows that this tendency may 
be carried to such an excess as to destroy the very feeling 
which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter that the counter-principle is most em- 
phatically stated. The precept, “Be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men,” is to be found in substance pp ac 
in many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. But in  understana- 
this passage it is directly applied to that very province nea 
of religious worship in which the intellect is often worship. 
supposed to have no part or place. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which the un- 
derstanding was to be restored to its proper position 
in the worship of God; each called forth by the 1. Themode 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in oe MA 
itself, but at times overlooked or neglected. The _ ligible. 
first is, that the worship shall be conducted in a form 
intelligible to the people. To pray or praise in the spirit, but 
without the concurrence of the understanding; to utter thanks- 
givings, to which the congregation cannot give a conscious 
assent; to utter sounds, however edifying to the individual, 
without interpreting them to the congregation; is, in the 
Apostle’s view, essentially inconsistent with the true nature of 
Christian worship. It was thus not without reason that this 
Chapter became the stronghold of those attacks which were 
made in the sixteenth century on the practice of conducting the 
service in a dead language. But neither the prohibition of 
unintelligible sounds, nor of an unintelligible language, is so 
important as the maintenance of the positive principle, that 
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worship must carry along with it, so far as possible, the whole 
nature of man. It is possible that the language used may have 
ceased to be habitually spoken, and yet be sufficiently under- 
stood; or, on the other hand, that the words used may belong to 
a living lancuage, and yet that the service shall be such as the 
congregation cannot follow. On the one hand, extempore 
prayers, or dumb show, as in modern sects, —ancient prayers, 
Latin prayers, music, art, an elaborate ritual, as amongst older 
Churches, — may each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far 
as they deprive the worshipper of a free access to the actual 
sense and meaning of the acts in which he is engaged. Or, 
on the other hand, they may each in their turn promote the 
Apostle’s object, so far as they tend to bring that sense and 
meaning home to the memory, the imagination, the under- 
standing, the reason, the conscience of the worshipper, educated 
or uneducated, civilized or uncivilized, as the case may be. As 
‘‘there are so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of 
them is without signification,” so also, “there are so many 
kinds of worship in the world, and none of them is without 
signification,” to Greek or Roman, German or Englishman, 
barbarian or Scythian. ‘To discover the true “ voice” in which 
to reach the mind and heart of the worshipper, the true ‘‘ inter- 
pretation” by which the gift of prayer and praise, always more 
or less difficult to be understood by the people, can be rendered 
intelligible, should be the one great object of every form of 
worship. In proportion as this is not sought, or as darkness 
and mystery are directly encouraged, in that proportion super- 
stition and profaneness will creep in, because the “ understand- 
ing” will remain “ unfruitful,” and the different parts of the 
congregation will be “as barbarians to each other.” 
Secondly, and as a consequence of this, is to be noticed the 
great stress laid by the Apostle on practical in- 
2.Instrue- struction as a part of worship. He had rather speak 
aa ds with his understanding that he might 
of worship. ve wor WV S € 5 
teach others,” than “ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.” That “the Church may receive edifying,” 
and that his hearers “ may prophesy to edification, to exhorta- 
tion and comfort,” is his chief desire. The object of prophesying 
is specially described as “‘ convincing,” “ judging,” and © making 
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manifest the secrets of the heart,” and its effects are produced 
directly on the mind and conscience of the hearer. The de- 
scription indeed resembles strongly the results of the teaching 
of Socrates, whose life, as it represents the most stimulating 
power ever brought to bear on the human understanding, so 
also in many respects forcibly illustrates the first spread of the 
Gospel. “To him the precept ‘ know thyself, was the holiest 
of all texts. . . . . To preach, to exhort, even to confute par- 
ticular errors appeared to him useless, so long as the mind lay 
wrapped up in its habitual mist or illusion of wisdom: such 
mist must be dissipated before any new light could enter... . 
The newly created consciousness of ignorance was alike unex- 
pected, painful, and humiliating —a season of doubt and dis- 
comfort, yet combined with an internal working and yearning 
after truth never before experienced.” ! 

These emphatic declarations are a sanction, not merely of the 
importance of what is strictly called preaching, and of the 
objects which all preaching should have in view, but of educa- 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was supplied 
in the Apostolical age by the special gift of prophesying, must 
now be supplied by all the natural gifts which enable a man to 
be a wise teacher and counsellor of those around him. The 
principle has been recognised in the worship of most Churches, 
from very early times. The “sermon,” and the “ catechism” 
(of which the name is derived from the word used by the Apo- 
stle in this very Chapter, iva xal a\Xovs katnyjow*), occupying 
as they do a prominent place in the services of almost all the 
Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by long precedent 
this important element. It is true that these institutions have 
often taken a colour from the ritual in which they have been 
incorporated, rather than given that ritual a colour of their own, 
They themselves have often become forms, instead of making 
the rest of the service less formal; have been concerned with 
abstract propositions, rather than with practical improvement ; 
have tended to make the taught dependent on the teacher, in- 
stead of “building him up” to think and act for himself. In pro- 
portion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s comparison of the 
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relative value of the gift of tongues and the gift of prophesying 
is no less important than it was at Corinth. A discourse, a 
lesson, a series of catechetical questions and answers, though 
always useful as a witness to the Apostolical principle of edifica- 
tion, may be as completely without effect and without response 
in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which in the by- 
standers produced only indifference or astonishment. On the 
other hand, if these parts of the Christian service are conducted 
with the power and the insight which the Apostle describes as 
their true characteristic, the conscience of the hearer responding 
to the voice of the teacher, the Apostle assures us that God 
is there in a “ Real Presence”—these are his very words 
(ovtws #o71)—which may indeed exist in other portions of 
Christian worship, but which is no where else so distinctly 
asserted as in this. 
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26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, ‘each 


one “” 


hath a tongue’, hath an interpretation : 
If any “one speak in a tongue, let it be by 
two or at the most three, and by course, 


27 unto edifying. 


The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the other 
of prophets, suggests to the Apo- 
stle a general conclusion to the 
whole discussion on the gifts; 
namely, the necessity of preserv- 
ing order. 

vi ovv éariv; “ What, then, is 
the practical result of all this ? ” 
Compare verse 15. “The fact 
is that, whenever you meet for 
worship, each of you has some 
gift which he wishes to exercise. 
One has a song of praise (Wadpodr), 
(see note on 15); another has a 
discourse (d:dayH), (see note on 
6); another has a reveiation of 
the unseen world (azroxcaduyur), 
(see the same); another has a 
tongue (y\@ooar); another has 
an interpretation of tongues ” 
(Eppnveiar). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first general rule which he gives 
is, Tavra mpdc oikodopyy yuvécOu. 
* Let all these gifts be arranged 
for the building up and perfect- 
ing of the whole.” Compare 
Eph. iv. 11, 12, 13. 

27. He exemplifies this, first, 


hath a psalm, hath a "teaching, ‘hath a revelation, 


let all things be done 


and let one in- 


in the case of the tongues (27, 
28); next, in the case of the 
prophets (29—36). 

etre Should have been followed 
by «ire, in verse 29; but the 
construction of the sentence is 
lost in passing from one thought 
to the other. The direction fox 
the speakers with tongues is, 
that they shall not speak in 
groups of more than two, or at 
the most three; and that of 
these, only one shall speak at a 
time. This implies that there 
had been a danger lest the whole 
assembly should be engrossed by 
them, as in verse 23, and also 
lest all should speak at once. 
There was to be one interpreter, 
to prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13—17, of the assem- 
bly not understanding what was 
said. If there was no one pre- 
sent with the gift of interpre- 
tation, then the speaker with 
tongues was to repress his ut- 
terance, and content himself 
with inward communion with 
God. éy éxxkAnoia may, however, 
indicate that he might speak in 
private, though not in public, 
The nominative case to oydrw 
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® diepunveutis. 


28 terpret: but if there be * not an’ interpreter, let him keep silence 

in the church, and let him speak to himself and to God. 
29 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the ‘others 
30judge: if any thing be revealed to another “sitting by, let 
3ithe first "be silent. For tone by one ye ‘can all prophesy’, 
32that all may learn and all may be comforted: and the 
ssspirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets: for 


is (not 6 Eppnveuric, but) 6 A\adey 
ydooon. Compare for this con+ 
struction Luke xv. 15, possibly 
Acts vi. 6. 

ava pépoc, “in turn.” This 
may either be, that in each group 
each shall speak in turn, or that 
each group shall speak in turn. 

29. He next directs the con- 
duct of the prophets. They 
may come, apparently, in any 
numbers ; but only two or three 
are to speak, and the rest are to 
interpret, or discern the meaning 
and value of their prophecies. 
mpopyra, “ prophets,” is the sub- 
ject of the whole sentence, im- 
plying that those who had the 
gift of discernment (d:axpeorc) (see 
note on xii. 10) were included 
under the class of prophets. 

30. ‘If, whilst one of the pro- 
phets is speaking, another has a 
revelation to impart, he is to 
stand up and utter it, and the 
first speaker is to sit down, and 
be silent.” It was of more im- 
portance to catch the first burst 
of a prophecy, than to listen to 
the completion of one already 
begun. 


kaOnpéevy, “sitting and not 
speaking.” This implies that 
the prophets stood whilst they 
spoke. 

31—33. He justifies this com- 
mand by showing that there was 
time and room for all to exercise 
their gift. 

dvvacbe, “ you have it in your 
power.” 

The stress here, as in verse 
24, is on wavrec, “all.” “You 
can all prophecy, and then every 
member of the assembly in turn 
will receive his own proper in- 
struction and exhortation.” 

82. “ And this is not difficult; 
the spirits of the several pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets 
in whom they reside.” For the 
same personification, so to speak, 
of the spiritual gifts, see verse 
12, Gywrat wvevparwy; xii. 10, 
dvaxpicece TVEVLATWY. The ab- 
sence of the article implies that 
this control of the prophetic im- 
pulses by the wills of the pro- 
phets was an essential part of 
the prophetic character; “ Pro- 
phets’ spirits are subject to pro- 
phets.” This distinguishes these 
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34 God is not the author of confusion but of peace. 


° jrordcoecOat. 


a ee | , a 
yuvaitly ev exxAnoia Aadeiv. 


As in all 


the churches of the saints, let *the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but let 


35 them ‘be under obedience, as also saith the law. 


And if 


they "desire to learn any thing, let them ask their "own 
husbands at home: for it is a shame for %a woman’ to speak 


impulses from those of the hea- 
then pythonesses and sibyls. 

33. “The reason of this sub- 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is a God not 
of instability and uncertainty, 
but of peace.” 

ec éy Tacae Talc ExkAnoliate TOY 
ayiwy, though in the older texts 
joined to the preceding, has, 
since the time of Cajetan, and 
rightly, been joined to the fol- 
lowing, the connexion being the 
same as in xi. 16. Lachmann, 
in his second edition, has fur- 
ther deviated from the common 
punctuation, by attaching ray 
ayiwy to at yuvvatxec, which is 
rendered possible, though not ne- 
cessary, by the omission of tudy 
in A. B. If so, the sense will 
be, “As in all the assemblies, 
let the wives of the saints keep 
silence in the assemblies.” 

34, 35. One particular in- 
stance of confusion growing out 
of the neglect of order in the con- 
trol of the gifts, was the speak- 
ing of women in the assemblies. 


s6in the church. What! *went the word of God out from you? 


This custom, like that of appear- 
ing unveiled (xi. 3—16), he 
condemns, on the ground that he 
forbade it in all the assemblies 
of Christians. The speaking of 
women was also expressly for- 
bidden in the synagogues. (See 
Wetstein and Lightfoot, ad loc.) 

** The, Jaw.” Gens, a. 716: 
Compare the same argument in 
1 Tim. ii. 11—14, 

He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the as- 
sembly, by pointing out that 
their husbands were their na- 
tural guides. 

Tove idiove, “their own hus- 
bands.” See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34, 35) are 
in D. E. F. G. placed at the end 
of the Chapter. 

36. He concludes with a ge- 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an indi- 
cation of the assumption which 
the Corinthians made, of taking 
an independent course, apart 
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® Ort To Kupiou eioly evroAal. 
© yAdéoouls fy) KwWAVETE. 
37 or came it unto you only? If any ‘one think himself to be 
a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
38] write unto you are *a commandment’ of the Lord. But 
39if any "one know not this, *he is not *known”. Wherefore, 
Amy brethren, *seek zealously’ to prophesy, and forbid not to 
40 speak with tongues: but’ “let all things be done with seemliness 
and in order. 
* Or God knows not him. 


from all other Churches and 
from the claims of St. Paul him- 
self; and therefore he here re- 
minds them that they were not 
the first or only Church in the 
world. Compare on i. 2, iv. 8, 
ax. 

6 NOyoe rou Seov, “ the word 
of God;” in especial reference 
to the gifts of speaking and pro- 
phesying. Compare Heb. iv. 12. 
There is perhaps an allusion to 
Isa. ii. 3; “Out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

karhyrnoerv, “found its way to 
you.” See x. 11. 

37. €t Tue doxet. “If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or especi- 
ally endued with spiritual gifts.” 
mvevpaTikoc seems here, as in 
verse 1, to be almost synony- 
mous with Aatwv yAwoon. For 
the form, “Tf any seem,” com- 
pare vill. 2: “If any one seems 
to know anything,” and Gal. ii. 6: 
“Those who seem to be some- 
what” (ot dokuvrrec). 

éxcvywwokérw: “ Let him prove 


= 


his inspiration by recognising, 
that the words which I write, 
are no less than command- 
ments of the Lord.” There are 
many various readings; éy- 
rohai, évToAH,—kupiov, eov Tov 
kupiov. Kupiou évrodky is in 
A.B. The analogy of vii. 10 
and the word xupiov naturally 
imply a precept of Christ, that is, 
either some words now lost to 
us, or else the general authority 
of Christ’s teaching. 

38. ayvocira, A. D. F. G., “he 
is ignored by God: God is igno- 
rant of him.” dayvoeirw, B.C. E., 
“let him be ignorant.” If the 
former reading is preferred, then 
compare viii. 2, 3, xiii. 12; if 
the latter, it is a contemptuous 
expression of indifference as to 
the opinion of such a one, how- 
ever great his pretensions. 

39, 40. This is the summary 
of the whole. Verse 39 sums 


up xiv. 1—25, verse 40 sums 
up xiv. 26 — 38. 
For fndotre, see on xii. 31. 


For cioxnudvwe, see on xiii. 5. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuaPp. XIV. 26—40. 


Your general state is this: At your assemblies every one comes 
with some gift which he wishes to exercise. The rule for your 
guidance must be the building up of the whole society. The 
speakers with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once ; two, or at most three, are to come, and of 
these each is to speak singly, and none without an interpreter. 
If prophets come in large numbers, two or three only are to 
speak, and the rest are to be judges of what they say. Each 
prophet is to have his opportunity of speaking, that every 
member of the congregation may receive his proper instruction 
and consolation. It is essential to the office of a prophet to 
have the spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. For the same reason the women are 
not to break through their natural subjection by speaking in 
the assemblies. They are not even to ask questions, except from 
their husbands, who are their natural quides. 

To these directions you ought not to oppose yourselves on 
any plea of fancied pre-eminence or exclusiveness. If any 
one prides himself on his spiritual or prophetical gift, let him 
prove it by recognising in these words of mine a Divine com- 
mand ; if he cannot recognise it, he is not recognised by God. 
The conclusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging the gift of tongues; and the great rule is to do 
every thing with order and decency. 


APposTOLIcCAL WORSHIP. 


Ir may be important to sum up all that this Epistle, com- 
bined with other notices, has presented to us on the 7 ayo 
subject of Christian worship. (I.) The Christian of any fixed 
assemblies of the first period of the apostolical age, °"" 

U 
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unlike those of later times, appear not to have been necessarily 
controlled by any fixed order of presiding ministers. We hear, 
indeed, of “ presbyters,” or “elders” in the Churches of Asia 
Minor', and of Jerusalem.2 And in the Church of Thessa- 
lonica, mention is made of “rulers” (apovctapévous tuav)*; 
and, in the Churches of Galatia, of “ teachers” (76 xatnxodvt).4 
But no allusion is to be found to the connexion of these 
ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with the 
worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any such 
is an almost decisive proof that no such connexion was then 
deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth been 
what it was at the time when Clement addressed his Epistle to 
it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been in the 
Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable that some reference 
should have been made by the Apostle to the presiding govern- 
ment which was to control the ebullitions of sectarian or 
fanatical enthusiasm; that he should have spoken of the 
presbyters, whose functions were infringed upon by the pro- 
phets and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. Nothing of the 
kind is found. ‘The gifts are to be regulated by mutual accom- 
modation, by general considerations of order and usefulness ; 
and the only rights, against the violation of which any safe- 
guards are imposed, are those of the congregation, lest “he 
that fills the place of the unlearned” (¢. e. as we have already 
seen, “he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues”) 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen the 
thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not, indeed, sup- 
posed to be equally distributed, but every one is pronounced 
capable of having some gift, and it is implied as a possibility 
that “all” may have the gift of prophesying or of speaking 
with tongues. 


IL The (II.) Through the gifts thus distributed, the 


worship worship was carried on. Four points are specially 
carried on : 

through the mentioned: 

gifts. (1) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it 


1. Prayer. 8 spoken of, in connexion with the tongues, must 


1 Acts xiv. 23. * Acts xi. 80; xv. 6, 22, 23. 
3 1 Thess. v. 12. * Gal. vi, 6. 
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have been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one in 
which women were accustomed to join, as well as men.! 

(2) What has been said of prayer may be said also of 
“ Praise” or “ Song,” ~vaduos.2 We may infer 
from Eph. v. 19, where it is coupled with “ hymns 
and odes” (duvors Kal dais), that it must have been of the 
nature of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition of 
Christian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest exemplifica- 
tion of it in the New Testament. 

(3) Closely connected with this is Thanksgiving. The 
“song of the understanding” is specially needed in 
the giving of thanks.* In this passage we have the 
earliest intimation of a liturgical form. Although 
the context even here implies that it must have been a free 
effusion, yet it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth; such as 
was from a very early period incorporated in the great Eu- 
charistic hymn used, with a few modifications, through all the 
liturgical forms of the later Christian Church. And from this 
passage we learn that the “ Amen,” or ratification of the whole 
congregation, afterwards regarded with peculiar solemnity in 
this part of the service, was deemed essential to the due ut- 
terance of the thanksgiving. 

(4) ‘* Prophesying,” or “ teaching,” is regarded (not by the 
Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the most 4. Prophe- 
important objects of their assemblies. The impulse ‘ying: 
to exercise this gift appears to have been so strong as to render 
it difficult to be kept under control. Women, it would seem 
from the Apostle’s allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohi- 
bition of it in xiv, 34, 35, had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of the 
subordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

(III.) The Apostolical mode of administering the Eu- 
charist has already been delineated at the close of yy The 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main Eucharist. 
features. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 


2. Song. 


3. Thanks- 
giving. 


i xiv. 13,14, 15; xi. 5. a) xiv. 1 26, 3 xiv. 16. 
xiv. 32. 
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usually in the evening; the bread and wine were brought by 
the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; of this 
meal each one partook himself; the bread, in one loaf or many, 
was placed on the table ; each loaf or cake was then broken into 
parts; the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the congregation, 
to which the rest responded with the solemn word, “ Amen.” 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in the worship 
of Apostolic times, with the addition, perhaps, of the fact men- 
tioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, that the 
first day of the week was specially devoted to their meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects of this 
hpea worship and of any which now exists, is the first im- 
hives pression which this summary leaves on the mind. 
oee'y But this impression is relieved by various important 

considerations. First, when we consider the state of 
the Apostolic Church as described in the Acts and in this 
Epistle, it is evident that in outward circumstances it never 
L Noforms Could be a pattern for future times. The fervour of 
of eternal the individuals who constituted the communities, 
obligation. the smallness of the communities themselves, the 
variety and power of the gifts, the expectation of the near ap- 
proach of the end of the world, must have prevented the per- 
petuation of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as 
almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle 
presumes it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and not of the letter, 
then this very peculiarity is one of its most characteristic pri- 
vileges. No existing form of worship can lay claim to universal 
and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to Apostolic times. 
The impossibility of perpetuating the primitive forms is the 
best guarantee for future freedom and progress. Few as are 
the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, yet the incon- 
venience which they present, when transplanted into other 
than Oriental regions, shows the importance of the omission of 
such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, and in the 
iL Prim. SPIit in which the Apostle handles them, principles 
ciples laid important for the guidance of Christian worship in 
soe all times. Some of these have been already indi- 
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cated. In this last concluding Section, the whole of this ad- 
vice is summed up in two simple rules: 

“Let all things be done unto edifying,” and “let all things 
be done decently and in order.” 

* Let all things be done unto edifying.” 

“* Kdifying ” (oicodou7) has, as already noticed in xiv. 3, the 
peculiar sense both of building up from first princi- 
ples to their practical application, and of fitting each ne 
member of the society into the proper place which done unto 
the growth and rise of the whole building require. ee 
It is “development,” not only in the sense of unfolding new 
truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained in the ex- 
isting institution or body. Hence the stress laid on the excel- 
lence of “ prophesying,” as the special gift by which men were 
led to know themselves (as in xiv. 24, 25, “the secrets of their 
hearts being made manifest”), and by which (as through the 
prophets of the older dispensations) higher and more spiritual 
views of life were gradually revealed. Hence the repeated 
injunctions that all the gifts should have their proper honour?; 
that those gifts should be most honoured by which not a few, 
but all, should benefit®; that al/ who had the gift of prophecy 
should have the opportunity of exercising that gift‘; that all 
— might have an equal chance of instruction and comfort for their 
own special cases. 

© Let all things be done decently and in order.” * 

“Decently” (esoynuovws); that is, so as not to interrupt 
the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. “In , up, , 
order” (xara raéw); that is, not by hazard or im- cently and 
pulse, but by design and arrangement. The idea ™ 
is not so much of any beauty or succession of parts in the wor- 
ship, as of that calm and simple majesty which in the ancient 
world, whether Pagan or Jewish, seems to have characterised all 
solemn assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the 
frantic or enthusiastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit or 
extravagant communities. The Roman Senate, the Athenian 
Areopagus, were examples of the former, as the wild Baccha- 
nalian or Phrygian orgies were of the latter. Hence the Apo- 


Sav. 5,12, 17. * xii. 20—30. 3 xiv. 1—23. 4 xiv. 29—31. ° xiv. 40. 
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stle has condemned the discontinuance of the veil', the speaking 
of women’, the indiscriminate banqueting’, the interruption of 
the prophets by each other. “The spirits of prophets are 
subject to prophets,” is a principle of universal application, and 
condemns every impulse of religious zeal or feeling which is not 
strictly under the control of those who display it. A world of 
fanaticism is exploded by this simple axiom; and to those who 
have witnessed the religious frenzy which attaches itself to the 
various forms of Masters worship, this advice of the Apostle, 
himself of Eastern origin, will appear the more remarkable. 
The wild gambols, yearly celebrated at Easter by the adherents 
of the Greek Church round the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, show what Eastern Christianity may become®; 
they are living proofs of the need and the wisdom of the Apo- 
stolical precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have actually 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christianity, to 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worship by one or 
other of these two rules, would be an instructive task. But it 
is sufficient here to notice that on these two points the Apostle 
throws the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and these 
only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


1 ix. 1—16. 2 xiv. 34. 3 xi. 16—84. 4 xiv. 30—32., 
5 “ Sinai and Palestine,” Ed. iv. 465 —471. . 
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ri /®rap. XV. 1—58. 


4 THERE does not appear to be any connexion between this and 
) the preceding Chapters. Both the importance and the peculiar 
a nature of the subject here discussed, would naturally occasion 
a its reservation for the last place of the Epistle. The ae 
/ other questions had touched only the outskirts of the eee 
- Christian faith; this seemed to reach its very found- eS: 
/ ation. It is evident from the expression in the 
12th verse (** How say some among you?”), that the Apostle 
is combating some teachers in the Corinthian Church, who 
denied, as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ, but the 
Resurrection of the dead generally. 

Of this tendency in the Jewish section of the Church, occa- 
sioned apparently by the Oriental, or, as it was after- yo; 
wards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter, we have _ ental or 
a specimen in the teaching of Hymeneus and Phi- °°" 
letus, who said that “the Resurrection was already past!; 
evidently meaning thereby, that there was no resurrection, 
except in the moral conversion of man. But of any opposi- 
tion to this tendency there is no trace in the Apostle’s argu- 
ment; and the particular aspect of Judaism exhibited by Hy- 
menus and Philetus belongs to a later period. It seems, 
therefore, more natural to identify the Corinthian teachers 
with the Epicurean deniers of the Resurrection, such 5,4 pi. 
as the Sadducees in Judza’, and in the very Church — curean and 
of Achaia to which this Epistle® was addressed, the “** 
Athenian cavillers, who “ mocked when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead.”* With this agree, not only the general 
circumstances of time and place, but also the particular allusions 
to them; not as corrupting, but as contradicting, the received 
teaching of the Apostle; as resting their objections to it, not on 
any refined notion of matter, but on its philosophical difficul- 
ties®; combining pretensions to knowledge with laxity of morals.° 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which pre- 


~ 
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vailed in the Corinthian Church, that these impugners of the 
a Resurrection remained within the Christian society ; 
cludedfrom and that their position was not deemed, either by 
theChareh. themselves or the Apostle, as necessarily incom- 
patible with the outward profession of Christianity. Still, to 
the Apostle’s mind, the Resurrection of the dead was a matter of 
no secondary importance, If we may take the account im the 
The Apo- Acts as a just illustration of the language of his 
stle’s view Epistles, we find him declaring that it_.was the chief 
a, truth which he preached, and for which he suffered! ; 
and-in the Epistles themselves, although nowhere so 
fully set forth as in this Chapter, it is always assumed as the 
great end of the believer’s hope.? It is the one doctrine which 
Saul the Pharisee transfers to Paul the Apostle. In the Acts 
he represents himself to be the Pharisaic victim of a Sadducee 
persecution. It is the link between his past and present life. 
It is the same promise to which, before his conversion, with the 
rest of the twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, 
he had hoped to come.® 
The same, but yet how different! He now no longer dwelt 
on the elaborate exhibition of the future life, as decked out 
with all the figures of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was now a 
nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which threw into 
the shade all meaner imaginations concerning it, all lower ar- 
guments in behalf of its existence. That object was Christ. 
He was a believer writing to believers; and therefore the one 
fact which he adduces to convince and to warn his readers, is 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ..»And this may account for 
his toleration of those whom he is here opposing. Though 
differing from him in the hope of their own resurrection, he 
felt that, in their belief in Christ and Christ’s Resurrection, 
they were united with him. In this great agreement he over- 
looked even their great difference—their common love and 
faith in Christ brought him nearer to them, though doubting the 
Resurrection of the dead, than to the Jewish Pharisees, who, 
though believing it, had no sympathy with his love of Christ. 


1 Acts xxiii. 6, xxiv. 15, 25, xxvi. 8. 
* See Rom. vi. 8, viii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 14. 3 Acts xxvi. 7. 
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"Now, brethren, I "would have you know’ the Gospel which 
I preached unto you, which also ye ‘received, and wherein ye 
2stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 


with what "word I preached 


XV. 1. T'vwpifw. In all the pas- 
sages where this is used 
in the earlier Epistles 
ob) Cor. xii. 33/2. Cor. vill. 1; 
Gal. i. 11), it has the signification 
of “remind,” “call to your at- 
tention.” In the later Epistles 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 2 Pet. i. 
16), and in all the passages 
where it occurs in the passive 
voice (including Romans xvi. 
26), it has the signification of 
“ discover.” 

“The Gospel” (ro evayyéAuor) 
"The Gos. is not necessarily limited 

pel.” to the historical facts 

of the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, as stated 
in the ensuing verses. In Gal. i. 
11, and probably in Romans i. 
16, x. 16, xi. 28, it is used for the 
announcement of the universality 
of the Gospel, in which sense he 
speaks of it occasionally as “ my 
Gospel” (ro evayyéAcoy prov), Rom. 
ii. 16, xvi.25. Still the histori- 
cal meaning of the word is al- 
ways implied, and is here predo- 
minant. 

2. The repetition of xaé is 
partly to make a stronger asser- 
tion —“ which im fact you re- 
ceived” (see Thucyd. vi. 64), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax: “It is not 
only the glad tidings which you 
received from me (mapehajer é, as 


Trwpti(w. 


the "Gospel unto you, unless 


in verse 3, corresponding to 
mapeowka), as an historical fact ; 
but it is also that on which you 
take your immovable stand (see 
Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. i. 24); and 
not only so, but also the means 
by which you are to be saved at 
the last.” For this sense of ow- 
Geo0e compare Acts ii. 47, 1 Cor. 
i, 18, 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

In English it would be ex- 
pressed by the repetition of the 
antecedent : “that Gospel which 
you received, that Gospel on 
which you stand, that Gospel 
through which you are saved.” 

tive MOywy Evnyyedtoauny vpiy, 
ei karéxere. In these words there 
is a mixture of two constructions. 
The first part, rive... evnyyere- 
oauny, is intended to modify the 
harshness of the expression yrvw- 
pigw TO evayyédov: “I remind 
you of the Gospel, ze. of the 
way in which I preached it.” 
The phrase rive Noyy is the same 
kind of redundancy as in the 
expressions doyo¢e aodiac, oyoc 
yvacewe (xii. 8), 6 Noyoe TOU orav- 
pou (i. 18), and merely calls 
attention to the manner, as dis- 
tinct from the subject, of his 
preaching, ze. to the fact that 
he had jirst of all preached to 
them the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ. 

el karexere depends partly on 


TM 


aye believed in vain. 
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For I delivered unto you first of all 


that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 


evnyyedcoauny, “this was the way 
I preached to you, if you remem- 
ber it,” partly on owfeobe, “you 
are saved if you hold it fast,” 
affording another instance of 
the Apostle’s manner of throw- 
ing back an important word 
out of its natural place to the 
end of the sentence. See on viii. 
Ve: . 

éxrog €i pup elk émiorevoare, 
and you do hold it fast, if your 
conversion is to have its proper 
fruits.” 

émisrevoare, “received the 
faith at your conversion.” Comp. 
Rom. xiii. 11. 

éxroc et po) is & pleonasm, 4s 
in xiv. 5. For this sense of eich, 
see Rom. xiii. 4, and especially 
Gal. iii. 4, iv. 11. 

3. “You remember how I 
preached the Gospel, for it was 
thus; in the first place, to de- 
clare,” &c.: yap connects év mpw- 
rove With rive doy, but also per- 
haps expresses the connexion of 
the whole sentence, “ You re- 
member all this, for this was my 
course.” For the sense of zapé- 
dwka and apéda/3or, compare 
their similar use in xi. 23, 

“That Christ died for our 
sins.” He begins the 
account of his “ Gos- 

el” not with the birth 
or infancy of Christ, but with 
His death. This may result 
merely from the fact that the 
Resurrection is the point to which 
he calls attention, and that there- 
fore he does not go further back 
in the history than the event out 
of which, so to say, the Resur- 


* Died for 
our sins,” 


rection originated. But the lan- 
guage rather leads us to infer that 
the statement of the death occurs 
first, because it was actually the 
first point in the Apostle’s mode 
of teaching, thus confirming his 
declaration in i, 18, 23, ii. 2, 
that the Crucifixion was the great 
subject of his first preaching 
at Corinth. And this also agrees 
with the general strain of the 
Epistles, in which the Death and 
Resurrection are the main points 
insisted upon, as in Rom. iv. 25; 
Eph. i. 7—23 ; Col. i. 14—23; 1 
Tim, an, 16; 

“ For our sins,” i. e. not merely 
“in our behalf,” which would 
have been vrép fpov, as in 
Rom. v. 8; nor “in our place,” 
which would have been avr 
jor, but “as an offering in con- 
sequence of our sins,” “to deliver 
us from our sins.” For the ge- 
neral sense of tzép in this con- 
nexion, see on 2 Cor. yv. 15. 
(Compare for the meaning dia ra 
Traparrmpara, in Rom. iv. 25, and 
wept TOY Gpapr@y iyuwy, in Gal. 
i. 4, and 1 Pet. iii. 18; also Heb. 
x. 6, 85) 18; 2eraciis Lh.) 

“ According to the Scriptures.” 
That great stress was 
laid on the conformity “according 
of our Lord’s death to ie oe 
the ancient Scriptures, = 
appears from the frequent refer- 
ences to them, especially in the 
writings of St. Luke. Thus 
xxiv. 25-—27: “Q.dools, anm 
slow of heart, to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken....and 
beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He expounded unto 
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4sins according to the scriptures, and that He was buried, 
and that He “has been raised’ the third day according to 
5 the scriptures, and that He was seen “by Kephas, then “by the 


same contrast is drawn between 
the grave and the deliverance 
from it. The mention of the 
Burial in this very brief summary 
of facts agrees with the emphatic 
account of it in every one of the 
four Gospels, there, as here, in 


them in ail the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself.” Also 
xxiv. 44—46: “ All things must 

be fulfilled, which were written 
“in the law of Moses and in the 

/~ prophets and in the Psalms con- 
cerning me. Then opened he 


- , their understanding that they connexion with the Resurrection. 
q Y might understand the Scrip- So 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19. 
.1\) tures: and xxii. 37: “ This The force of the perfect éyj- 


that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me: for the 
things concerning me have an 


yeprae seems to be “has been 
raised and is alive.” See on 
verse 12. 


mr , end.” Acts viii. 35; “Then 4, The details of the Resur- 
~~ Philip began at the same Scrip- rection which follow, are proba- 
4 ture.” It is evident from the bly introduced, not as actually 


general tenor of these passages, 
that the “ Scriptures” alluded to 
are chiefly the prophets; and 
from the two last-quoted that the 
prophecy chiefly meant is Isa. liii. 
5—10. Compare the quotation 
in 1 Pet. 1. 24. 

In the next clause the second 
introduction of the words, “ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,” refers 
equally to the Burial and the 
Resurrection, and perhaps ex- 
plains the connexion of the Burial 
(not as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Resur- 
rection. The passages referred 
to are such as Ps. ii. 7; Isa. lv. 
3 (in Acts xiii. 33—35), and 
- (in allusion to the third day) 
Hosea, vi. 2; but specially Ps. 
xvi. 10: “ Thou shalt not leave 
‘my soul in hell, neither shalt 
\ thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption,” as in Acts ii. 
25—31, xili. 35—387, where the 


forming parts of that which the 
Apostle taught “ first of all” (év 
mpwroc), but in confirmation of 
it, for the special object which 
he now had in view; and ac- 
cordingly in the next sentence 
the construction is no longer de- 
pendent on zapédwka or mapé- 
aor. 

5. &p9y is the word used for 
these appearances iD Appearances 
St. Paul (here and in after the 
verses 6, 7, and 8, and 1 Resurrec- 
Tim. iii. 16), in: St, 99: 
Luke (xxiv. 34, d¢fn Zipwre), 
and in the Acts (ii. 3, ix: 17, xiii. 
31, xxvi. 16), and is the phrase 
usually employed elsewhere for 
supernatural appearances as of 
angels (Luke i. 11, xxii. 43), of 
Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 
3; Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 31), 
or of God (Acts vii. 2, 26, 30, 
35). In the other Gospels (Mark 
xvi. 9, 12, 14; John xxi. 1, 14) 
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twelve. After that He was seen "by above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 


the appearances after the Resur- 
rection are expressed by épayn, 
Epavepwoey, and épavepwin. 

The appearance to Peter is 
nowhere directly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, 
but is implied in the exclama- 
tion of the Apostles on the return 
of the disciples from Emmaus, 
“the Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon” (Luke 
xxiv. 84). ‘The prominence thus 
given to Peter, agrees with that 
assigned to him generally in the 
Gospel narrative. For the name 
“ Kephas,” see note on ix. 5. 

The appearance to “the twelve” 
naturally coincides with 
the appearance to the 
ten Apostles, on the 
evening of the day of the Resur- 
rection, recorded in Luke xxiv. 
36; John xx. 19. of Cwoeca 
is merely the expression to de- 
signate the college of Apostles, 
like “ duumviri,” or “ decemviri,” 
in Latin. Judas certainly was 
absent, if not Thomas. 

6. Thus far the appearances 
would seem to be given in order 
of time, and so probably through- 
out, as indicated in the expression, 
“Jast of all” (éoxaror), in verse 8, 
although the classical precision of 
xparov, devrEpoy, eira, k.T.X. is lost 
in the mere alternation of ée:ra 
and ¢ira. 

The only appearance of the 

Gospel narratives which 


to Peter; 


to the 
Twelve; 


to the can be identified with 
oa this to the 500, is that 


to the disciples in Gali- 


lee, Matt. xxviii. 16, 17, 18, 


where from the expression “ but 
some doubted,” it has been some- 
times argued that there must 
have been others present be- 
sides the eleven Apostles, who 
alone are expressly mentioned. 
The number of those believers to 
whom our Lord is here said to 
have appeared far exceeds the sum 
total of believers (120) mentioned 
in Acts i. 15, as assembled in Je- 
rusalem after the Ascension. If 
it were the meeting in Galilee, the 
larger number might perhaps be 
accounted for by the effect of our 
Lord’s teaching as still preserved 
in the scene of His original mi- 
nistrations. If, as is perhaps im- 
plied by the order in which it 
occurs, it were some meeting at 
Jerusalem not mentioned in the 
Gospels, then we must suppose 
that the numbers were swelled 
by Galilean or other disciples, 
not yet dispersed after the con- 
course of the Passover. 

For éravw revraxocioue, instead 
of éxdvw 7, compare mpabjvac 
éravw onvapiwy rpraxociwy, Mark 
xiv. 5,and Hx, xxx. 14; xxar 
3h (LXX.) m0 eikooueTouc Kat 
éxavw. Chrysostom says, that 
some in his time took ézdyvw to 
be, “in the sky,” or “on a hill.” 

éparag may either be, either 
“onee,” i, e. “on one occasion, 
but on one occasion only ;” or 
“at once,” i.e. “to the whole 
number, not at different times, 
but at the same time.” The first 
will agree best with the usual 


meaning of the word, the se-- 


cond with the context. 
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7 but some are fallen asleep. After that, He was seen "by James, 


ot wXklovec, “ the majority.” 

pévovor, “continue alive.” For 
a similar use of the word pévw, 
comp. John xxi. 22,23. The sur- 
vivors are mentioned as so many 
living witnesses of the event 
which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. By 
speaking of those who had died 
in the interval, he may perhaps 
imply that, if there were no Re- 
surrection (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
there would then be, as it were, 
a special injustice done to those, 
few as they might be, who had 
been tantalised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision of 
their risen Lord, without the hope 
of sharing in it themselves. To 
them would apply almost literally 
the words, “Then they also 
which have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished” (verse 18). 
For éxowyOnoav, compare vii. 
39, xi. 30. : 

7. The appearance to James 
is elsewhere only men- 
tioned in the “Gospel 
of the Hebrews”: “ But 

the Lord, when he had given the 
linen garment to the servant of 

the high priest [this apparently 
alludes in some manner to the 
story in Mark xiv. 51], went to 

James and appeared to him. For 

James had sworn that he would 

not eat bread from that hour in 

which he had drunk the cup of 
the Lord, until he should see Him 
risen (vesurgentem) from the dead. 

‘Bring,’ said the Lord, ‘a table 

and bread; he brought a table 

and bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James 


to James; 


the Just, and said to him, ‘My 
brother, eat thy bread because 
the Son of man is risen from the 
dead’” (Hieron, Catal. Scriptor. 
in Jacob.). 

The vow of James in this pas- 
sage is founded apparently on our 
Lord’s speech in Matt. xxvi. 29. 
(“TI will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom”); and agrees 
with the ascetic traits ascribed 
to James (Eus. H. E. ii. 23). The 
whole story coincides with the 
assertion (John vii. 5) that “His 
brethren believed not in Him.” 
On the other hand, it would be 
difficult to reconcile the immedi- 
ateness of the appearance, as im- 
plied in this narrative, with the 
order in which it is here related, 
not amongst the first, but amongst 
the last of the appearances ; an 
arrangement which agrees better 
with the tradition in Eusebius, 
that the appearance to James 
was a year after the resurrection. 
The same argument also tells 
against a recent, and not impro- 
bable, conjecture, that if Cleopas, 
in Luke xxiv. 18, is Alphzus, his 
companion may have been his son 
James; and that thus the appear- 
ance at Emmaus may have been 
the one here spoken of. 

The only special appearances 
here recorded, are those to the 
two chief Jewish Apostles, Peter 
and James, who are also singled 
out from the rest in Gal. i. 18,19, 
i1.9,11, 12, and, by implication, in 
1 Cor. ix.5, and in this case, each 
is introduced as ushering in an 
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sthen "by all the apostles. 


gout of due time,—He was seen “by me also’. 


"But last of all—tas by one born 


For J am 


the least of the apostles, that am not "fit to be called an 


appearance to the Apostles col- 
lectively. 

The appearance to “all the 
Apostles” may be iden- 
tified with that in John 


to all 2 bap 
the Apo xx. 26; in Matt. xxviii. 
stles; 16; or in Acts i.4; the 


last is most probable. 

The word raovy is added: 

(1) To indicate an appearance 
to the Apostles, not singly but col- 
lectively, like epawaé in verse 6 ; 
or (2) To mark the contrast of 
the appearance to James. “First 
to James, then not only to James, 
but to all,” in which case it would 
be an argument in favour of 
the identity of James of Jeru- 
salem with James the son of 
Alpheus. 

The first is most in accordance 
with the position of the words, 
which, in case the second inter- 
pretation were right, would in 
classical Greek be rote maou or 
roic GdAowe arooTdAoc. But the 
order of the sentence, especially 
as regards the last word, is so 
frequently disturbed in this Epi- 
stle (see note on viii. 11), that on 
the whole the latter interpretation 
may be preferred as best agreeing 
with the sense. ‘The variation of 
phrases in St. Paul is so frequent 
that no stress can be laid on the 
distinction between roig dwoeva 
in ver. 5, and roic arooroAore here. 

r@® éxrpwuare is probably “ the 
untimely offspring,” as in Job iii, 
6, 16; Eccles. vi. 2. (LXX.); 
the Apostle calling himself so, 


partly in allusion to the abrupt- 
ness of his conversion, partly to 
his inferiority to the other Apo- 
stles as explained in the next 
verse, “the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to be called an 
apostle.” The corresponding word 
abortivus, in Latin, was meta- 
phorically applied, as here, to 
such senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. ¢. 35, 2). 
The word itself is of Macedonian 
Greek, and corresponds to the 
Attic Gw6dwpa. The article is 
prefixed, as referring to the ge- 
neral fact of abortions. Theo- 
phylact says that some in his 
time took it to be “ the last child” 
(vorepov yévvnpa); & Meaning 
which would suit the contrast 
equally, but can hardly be ac- 
cepted without more authority. 
&p0n Kkapot. The word here 
applied to the appear- 
ance of our Lord to St. and to 
Paul, is the same as that St. Paul 
used in the indirect al- himself. 
lusions to it in the Acts 
(ix. 17, xxvi. 16), and agrees with 
St. Paul’s own expression in ix.1; 
“Have I not seen (ov éwpaca 3) 
the Lord Jesus?” In both these 
passages he must refer chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to the vision on 
the road to Damascus (Acts ix. 1), 
Here, as in many other instances, 
the account in the Acts under- 
states what the Apostle says of 
himself. Nothing is there given, 
except the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it is 
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10 apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God: but by the 


that the Apostle conceives the 
whole scene as making up the 
impression here described, or 
whether he speaks of some distinct 
appearance not expressed in the 
narrative in the Acts, it is evident 
that both here and in ix. 1, he con- 
siders himself to be a witness of 
the Resurrection, as truly as the 
other Apostles. That the manner 
of the appearance, however, was 
different, is implied both by the 
words in this passage, “to one 
born out of due time,” and also 
by the only other direct allusion 
which his Epistles contain to the 
fact, in Gal. i. 16, “God was 
pleased to reveal His Son in me” 
(arorahtar év épot), Which im- 
plies an inward, rather than an 
outward revelation. 

9. The greatness of the vision 
awakens in him the thought of 
his own unworthiness, and there- 
fore, instead of proceeding at once 
to the result of his mission, he 
dwells for a moment on the hu- 
mniliating circumstances which 
distinguished it from the eall of 
the other Apostles. “I say ‘to 
one born out of due time,’ and 
‘last of all,’ for I (éya yap), what- 
ever may be the case with them, 
am the least of the Apostles.” 
The ground of this keen self- 
reproach was the fact, naturally 
recalled to him by the circum- 
stances of his conversion, that 
he had “persecuted the Church 
of God.” The expression “ per- 
secute” (dwkw), or “ persecute the 
Church of God,” seems to be ap- 
propriated in an especial manner 
to St. Paul. It is used by himself 
of this act, in Gal. i. 13, 23; 1 
Tim. i. 18; and in the Acts ix. 


4,5, xxvi. 11; the last passage 
(€diwkov Ewe Kat ete rue tEw mOXELC) 
indicating the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of the word in his case, 
from its original sense of “ pur- 
suing.” The expression “the 
Church of God” is used for the 
sake of greater solemnity, per- 
haps also to mark more strongly 
his sense (as in Gal. i. 13), that 
the Christian society which he 
persecuted had superseded the 
ancient Church in the name of 
which he persecuted. 

ixavoc, “ fit,” see 2 Cor. iii, 5. 

A like digression, occasioned 
by the mention of his mission, is 
found in Eph. iii. 8, where the 
expression “the least of the 
apostles” is carried out into the 
still stronger expression “ less 
than the least of all the saints” 
(eAaxtororépw mévrwy rev dyiwy), 
Another is’ F ‘Tim. 122216: 
where, as here, there is the al- 
lusion to his persecution of the 
Church,—“who before was a 
blasphemer and persecutor (é- 
wkrnc) and injurious;” with 
still more vehement expres- 
sions of self-abasement — “ sin- 
ners, of whom I am chief.” In 
all these three passages the con- 
trast between his present and his 
past life is naturally connected 
with the goodness of God by 
which the change was effected. 
In this passage the thought is co- 
loured by the historical character 
of the Epistle. He here expresses 
his sense, not only of what he had 
been, but of what he actually felt 
himself now to be. “By the 
grace of God I am what I am.” 
And the force of this is ex- 
plained by what follows. “ And 
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srace of God I am what I am: 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I 


and His a which was 
laboured more 


abundantly than they all, yet not J, but the grace of God ™ 


His grace was not in vain; yea, 
I toiled more abundantly than 
they all.” It is a correction of 
his strong expressions ; a protest 
against the possible misconstruc- 
tion of his words by those to 
whom he had previously alluded 
in the same indirect manner, in 
ix. 1—5, when there’was a ques- 
tion of his right to the Apostle- 
ship, — “though I am the least 
of the Apostles, though I am not 
fit to bear the name which I bear, 
though it is but by the goodness 
of God that I am anything, yet 
still I am what I am; it is not 
for nothing that God’s goodness 
was so wonderfully shown to- 
wards me. Although my right 
to the name of an Apostle may 
be doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apostles.’ 
Compare the whole passage of 
2 Cor. xii. 7—12. 

kevh, “vain,” i. e. “ without 
fruits,” as in 14 and 58. His 
exertions are at once the effect 
and the repayment of God’s fa- 
vour. 

éxoriaca, “I toiled,” as in 
Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5; Acts 
xx. 85; Rom. xvi. 6. For both 
words see Phil. ii. 16, ov« eic 
Kevov exoTriaga. 

This thought of self-exaltation 
is but momentary, and he returns 
to the feeling of dependence 
and humiliation from which he 
had started —“ Yet not I, but 
the grace of God which is with 


”? 


me.” For this complete merging 


of his own personality in the 
consciousness of a higher power 
working with and in him, com- 
pare Gal. ii. 20, “I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me ;” and 
in a bad sense, Rom. vii. 17, 
“ Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.” In this passage, as often 
elsewhere, he describes his higher 
power as 1) xapic Tov Seow. 
The exact sense is, “The «phe 
gracious countenance and grace of 
free goodness of God, God.” 
manifesting itself in His 
cifts ;” and hence, as in the ana- 
logous word ayarn (Love), the 
meaning fluctuates between the 
abstract attribute of God, and its 
concrete exemplifications in the 
qualities or faculties of the hu- 
man heart and mind. Such are 
the shades of meaning which it 
bears, as thrice repeated here: 
“ By the undeserved goodness of 
God ;”—“ the goodness of God 
which extended uself to me (i) ie 
épé, not év got)” —“the goodness 
of God which toiled with me 
(avy epoi).” In this last ex- 
pression the goodness of God is 
personified, as elsewhere Sin, 
Death, Love. (See note on xiii. 
4.) “By my side was another 
Power, sharing in my toils and 
difficulties. It was the Good 
Hand of God.” Compare Seod 
ouvuve pro, lii. 9; 2 Cor. Vie 
This sense is brought out more 
strongly by the omission of % 
before ody, in B, D!. F. G. 

11. He now sums up his whole 
argument by merging whatever 
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with me. *Whether, therefore, it were I or they, so we preach, 


and so ye believed. 


differences there might be be- 
tween him and the other Apostles 
in the one fact, which both alike 
had to announce. “ Whether it 
were I or they,” implies again 
the consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 


those of others, and helps to ex- 
plain the short interruption in 
verse 10. 

“ otrwe knpvooopey 3 such con- 
tinues to be our message; such 
at your conversion was your 
belief” (ériarevoare). 


PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XV. 1—11. 


I now call to your remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of 
the glad tidings which I announced to you, and the mode 
in which I told it; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from me, 
_but have made it the foundation of your lives ever since ; 
and not only have made it the foundation of your lives, 
but are to be saved by it now and hereafter, if only you 
hold it fast in your recollection, if your conversion was any- 
thing more than a mere transitory impulse. Yes, you must 
remember it; for it was among the very first things which 
I told to you, as it was among the very first which I learned 
myself. It was: That Christ died for our sins, fulfilling in 
His death the prophecies concerning One who was to be wounded 
Jor our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and whose 
soul was to be an offering for sin. That He was laid in the 
sepulchre, and that out of that sepulchre He has been raised up 
and lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left in the 
grave, and that the Holy One should not see corruption. TI told 


you also, as a proof of this, that He appeared to Kephas, chief ° 


of the Apostles, and then to the Apostles collectively. Next came 
the great appearance to mere than five hundred believers to- 
x 


x 
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gether, the majority of whom are still living to testify to it, 
though some few have carried their testimony with them to the 
grave. Then again came a twofold appearance ; this time not 
to Kephas, but to his great colleague, James, and afterwards, as 
before, to the Apostles collectively. Last of all, when the roll 
of Apostles seemed to be complete, was the sudden appearance 
tome; a just delay, a just humiliation for one whose persecu- 
tion of the congregation of God’s people did indeed sink me 
below the level of the Apostles, and rendered me unworthy even 
of the name, and makes me feel that I owe all to the undeserved 
favour of God. A favour indeed which was not bestowed in 
vain, which has issued in a life of exertion far exceeding that 
of all the Apostles, from whose number some would wish to ex- 
clude me ; but yet, after all, an exertion not the result of my 
own strength, but of this same Favour toiling with me as my 
constant companion. It is not, however, on any distinction 
between myself and the other Apostles, that I would now 
dwell. I confine myself to the one great fact of which we all 
alike are the heralds, and which was alike to all of you the 
Foundation of your faith. 


Tue First Creep, AND THE First EvipENCE oF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of view: 
I. It contains the earliest known specimen of what may be 
Early Called the Creed of the early Church. In one sense, 
form of indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
Creed. Creed, which was the name applied, not to what 
new converts were taught, but to what they professed on their 
conyersion. Such a profession is naturally to be found only in 
the Acts of the Apostles; as an impassioned expression of 
thanksgiving, in Acts iv. 24—30; or more frequently as a sim- 
ple expression of belief, in Acts vili. 37 (in some MSS.), and in 
Acts xvi. 31, xix. 15, But the present passage gives us.a sample 
of the exact form of the oral teaching of the Apostle. It cannot 


— 
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be safely inferred 1 that_we—have-here-the-whole of what he 
means to describe as the foundation of his preaching; partly 
because of the _expression “first of all,” partly because, from the 
nature of the case, he brings forward most prominently what 
was specially required by iis oceasion. Still, on the whole, the 
more formal and solemn introduction of the argument, “I de- 
livered, I received,” as in xi. 23, and the conciseness of the 
phrases, “died,” “was buried,” and the twice-repeated ex- 
pression “according to the Scriptures,” imply that at least in 
the third and fourth verses we have the original formula of the 
Apostle’s teaching. And this is confirmed by its similarity to 
parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, especially to 
that which, under the name of the Apostles’ Creed, has been 
generally adopted in the Churches of the West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has been 
said. But it is important to observe also its general character. 
Two points chiefly present themselves, as distinguishing it from 
later productions of a similar nature: (1) _Itis.a F 
strictly historical composition. It is what the Historical. 
Apostle himself~callsit;-net-se—mueh a Creed as a “ Gospel ;” 
a “Gospel” both in the etymological sense of that word in 
English as well as in Greek, as a “glad message,” and also in 
the popular and ancient sense in which it is applied to the nar- 
ratives of our Lord’s life. It is the announcement, not of a 
doctrine, or thought, or idea, but of simple matters of facty of 
a joyful message, which its bearer was eager to~disclose, and 
its hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great 
changes coming over the face of the world, vague rumours 
of some wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had 
swept along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and 
in answer to the inquiries thus suggested, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist communicated the “ things that they had seen or heard.” 
Thus the Apostle’s ‘‘ Gospel” was contained in the brief sum- 
mary here presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘ Gospels,” and, according to the wants of the 
readers, was expanded into the detailed narratives which still 
retain the name of “glad tidings,” though, strictly speaking, 
that name belonged only to the original announcement of their 
contents. 

x 2 
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(2) Amongst the various forms of the creeds of the first four 
centuries, there are only two (those of Tertullian' 2. 
and of Epiphanius?; from whom, probably, it was ep 
derived in the Nicene Creed) which contain the Testament. 
expressions here twice repeated, “ according to the-Scriptures,” 
and in those two probably imitated from this place. The point, 
though minute, is of importance, as helping to bring before us 
the different aspect which the same events wore to the Aposto- 
lical age and to the next generations. If in so compendious an 
account of the facts of the Gospel history, the Apostle twice over 
repeats that they took place in conformity with the ancient 
prophecies, it is evident that his hearers must have been not 
only familiar with the Old Testament, but anxious to have their 
new faith brought into connexion with it. Later ages have de- 
lighted in discovering mystical anticipations or argumentative 
proofs of the New Testament’in the Old; but these words 
carry us back to a time when the events of Christianity re- 
quired, as it were, not only to be illustrated or confirmed, but 
to be justified by reference to Judaism. We have in them the 
sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on the shores of 
Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of Palestine ; 
the older covenant still remains in the eye of the world as the 
one visible institution of Divine origin; the “ Scriptures” of 
the Old Testament are still appealed to with undivided re- 
verence, as the stay of the very writings which were destined 
so soon to take a place, if not above, at least beside them, with 
a paramount and independent authority. 

II. This passage contains the earliest extant account 

of the-resurreetion-of Christ. Thirty years at the 
Earliest ac- most, twenty years at the least, had elapsed,—that is 
edt to say, about the same period as has intervened 
tion of between this year (1857) and the French Revolution 
Ea. of 1830; and, as the Apostle observes, most of those 
to whom he appeals as witnesses were still living; and he 
himself, though not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the 
resurrection, yet in so far as he describes the vision at his con- 
version, must be considered as bearing unequivocal testimony 
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to the belief in it prevailing at that time. Its importance in 
regard to the details of the appearances shall be noticed else- 
where.! 


THe RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
Chap. XV. 12—34. 


In the preceding verses the Apostle had carried himself and his 
readers back to the time when he first came among them, and 
when they had eagerly embraced the message which he bore of 
the resurrection of Christ. He had recalled to them the en- 
thusiasm with which they had received it; the steadfastness 
with which they clung to it; the hopes which it held out to 
them.? He had recalled also the very words (tive Noy~) in which 
he had announced it; the successive scenes by which it had 
been attested; the appearances to Peter and James the greatest 
of the elder Apostles; the appearances to all the Apostles in a 
body ; the appearance to the whole company of believers, with 
some of whom they might themselves have conversed; the ap- 
pearance, lastly, to himself, himself a living proof of the reality 
of the vision; the vision a certain sign of the reality of his 
Apostleship. On this one point, amidst their other differences 
of character and calling, himself and the other Apostles, himself 
and his readers, were all agreed. 

And now what was, or ought to be the result of this agree- 
ment? ‘If the chief announcement concerning Christ be, 
that He has been raised from the dead, how is it possible for any 
of you to maintain that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of the dead?” It is a burst of indignant surprise, which is 
immediately followed by a rapid exhibition of the irreconcilable 
character of the two statements. The argument would seem to 
imply that those who denied the general Resurrection, still 
admitted the Resurrection of Christ; but this is not quite cer- 


1 See Essay “ On the Relation of the Epistles to the Gospel History,” at 
the end of this work. 
2 xv. 1. mupeAdBete ... éotijkate .. . cdbfea0e. 
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tain, because in his appeal to the Resurrection of Christ he 
may be addressing himself, not to the false teachers themselves, 
but to the Corinthians who might be deluded by them; and the 
great particularity, with which he has enumerated the several 
witnesses of the Resurrection, may be taken to indicate that 
there were some who doubted it. But however this may be, he 
assumes the truth of the fact here, and uses it as the chief 
answer to his opponents. The connexion which he endeavours 
to establish between the denial of the general Resurrection, and 
the denial of Christ’s Resurrection, although it may be coloured 
by his prevailing idea of the identification of Christ and His 
followers, appears in this instance to rest on the simple argu- 
ment, that if they denied any such thing as a resurrection, they 
must deny it in every instance, and therefore in the case of 
Christ, as well as of the dead generally. 
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12 Now if Christ is preached that He is Traised from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 


13 
14 


dead ? 


Christ "raised: 


But if there is no resurrection of the dead, ‘neither is 
and if Christ be not ‘raised, then “also’ our 


15 preaching is vain, ‘vain also is’ your faith, and we ‘also are 


16 


found false witnesses of God, 


because we “testified of God 


that He raised up Christ: whom He raised not up, if so be 


that the dead are not 


12—14. To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase avdaracec 
vexpov probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general resur- 
rection, more especially as the 
usual word for Christ’s resusci- 
tation is not dvacrjoa, but (as 
throughout this Chapter) éyeé- 
perv. Still the denial by impli- 
cation, and if expressed univer- 
sally (not f) dvaaracic Tw vEKpar, 
but dvaoracce véxp@r), would 
exclude in every shape the pos- 
sibility of a revival from the 
grave. 

Kevov, kevh: “unmeaning is 
my preaching, because the Re- 
surrection was its subject ; and 
your faith, because it rested 
on this preaching.” The idea 
of Christ’s higher nature, which 
might exempt Him from the ordi- 
nary law of death, does not here 
enter into consideration. 


Traised. 


For if the dead are not 


15—19. He proceeds to ex- 
plain these two assertions: the 
futility of his preaching in 16, 
16 (evpioxdpeOa . . . éyiyeprat) ; 
the futility of their faith in 17, 
18 (ci dé. . . awWXovTo). 

First. “ Our preaching is un- 
meaning, because we are then 
discovered to have borne false 
testimony of God’s acts.” They 
had been specially chosen to be 
witnesses (udprupec) of this very 
fact, Acts x. 41, ii. 32, ii. 15, 
xili. 31. 

kara zov Seov is: either (1) 
“with regard to God,” with 
a latent allusion to the sense of 
“ invoking;” or, (2) “ against 
God,” i. e. “ imputing to Him 
what He has not done.” Com- 
pare Matthew xxvi. 62, xxvii. 
13; Deuteronomy xix. 15, 16 
(LXX.) ; and for the sense 1 John 
f. 10: 
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‘raised, then is not Christ raised: 


and if Christ be not 


raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins, then 


they also which are fallen asleep in Christ “perished. 


17, 18. Up to this point his 
argument has been (not “if 
Christ be not risen, there is no 
resurrection,” but) “if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.” Now, he advances a 
step further, and after having in 
15, 16 shown that by the denial 
of the general resurrection his 
preaching would be rendered un- 
meaning, he now in 17, 18 shows, 
secondly, that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 
Christ, their faith would be ren- 
dered unmeaning (paraia = xev} 
in verse 14), for there would be 
this twofold result : 

(1) That if Christ be not 
risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare Rom. 
vi. 1—11. 

(2) That if Christ be not 
risen, those believers who are 
already dead, have perished. 
This last is put as the climax of 
the whole argument, One of the 
most harrowing thoughts, as we 
see from 1 Thess. iv. 13, to the 
Apostolical Christians, was the 
fear lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death be 
debarred from that communion 
with the Lord which they hoped 
to enjoy; and in itself nothing 
could be more disheartening to 
the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and 
died in vain. 

By “those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,” the Apostle 
means “ those who have died 
in communion with Christ” 


— “the Christian dead” (like 
“ the dead in Christ,” of vexpot ot 
év xptoro: Rev. xiv. 13, 1 Thess. 
iv. 16). And here, as in xv. 51 
and 1 Thess. iv. 15, he distin- 
guishes between these and those 
who will live to witness the end. 
Possibly he alludes to those of 
whom he had spoken in verse 6, 
as having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep, with Christ in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Observe the connexion _ be- 
tween the spiritual and the lite- 

ral resurrection, of both of which 
our Lord’s resurrection is equally 
the pledge. Compare Rom. viii. 
10,11. John v. 24—29. 

volimBenece.: atwXovro, “ when 
they died ...they perished en- 
tirely ; ” corresponding in the fu- 
ture world to éoré év rate cpap- 
riacc in this. “ The living will 
be left in sin, the dead will be 
left in death, which is the con- 
sequence of sin,” in opposition to 
awleoAa. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 
15: “In them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.” 

19. He still dwells on the deep 
sadness of the conclusion to which 
the denial of the resurrection 
would bring them. If in this 
sentence we are guided by the 
easiest sense, then the word 
“ only” (udvov) must be con- 
nected with év rH Jay Tavry, and 
its transposition to the end of 
the sentence must be regarded 
as one of the strangenesses of 
style noticed under viii. 11. But, if 
we can rely on the position of the 
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in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 


most miserable. 
oA 


came death, by man came also 


word, and the tense of Arckorec 
éopev, then the word “ only ” re- 
fers to the whole clause, the stress 
being specially laid on #Arucdrec 
éopev, “If we have nothing but 
a mere empty hope in Christ 
which will never be fulfilled.” 
“If we have hoped to the end, 
and done nothing more than 
hope.” (Comp. Rom. viii. 24, 
** Hope that is seen is not hope.”) 
The use of Zw), as distinct from 
a state, for a period of existence, 
is very rare in the New Testa- 
ment, and occurs only here and 


‘in Luke xvi. 25. 


éXeevorepor, “ more wretched 
than all who are not Christians.” 
* We have fallen from the great- 
est of hopes, which we have 
purchased at the greatest of 
costs.” For the force of the ex- 
pression see on verse 32. 

20. From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful con- 
trast, suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of these speculations, 
Christ Aas risen; and that as in 
His not rising the Christian’s 
hope of immortality would have 
perished, so in His resurrection 
the whole human race rises also. 

vuvi dé, “ but as it is,” as the 
case actually stands. For the 
idea see Col. i. 18, dpxi) mpwro- 
TOKO EK VEKPWY. 

drapxy, “ the first fruits,” or 


But now is Christ "raised from the dead, 
the firstfruits of them that "sleep. 


For since by man 


the resurrection of the dead. 


first sheaf, to be followed by the 
whole harvest, alluding to the 
first fruits of the passover in Lev. 
xxiii. 10,11, on the second day 
of which feast a sheaf of ripe 
corn was, for the first time, of- 
fered on the altar, as a consecra- 
tion of the coming harvest. Com- 
pare the allusion to the Paschal 
feast in v. 6. Both probably were 
suggested by the time of year 
when the Apostle wrote. 

TOY Kekoyunpevwy is put, instead 
of rwy vexpwyv, as the natural ex- 
pression for the Christian dead, 
of whom the Apostle is chiefly 
thinking. 

21, 22. The reason of this con- 
nexion between His resurrection 
and ours is, that He is the repre- 
sentative of the whole human 
race (see xii. 12) in this its se- 
cond creation. (Comp. Rom. v. 12, 
18.) There is also the idea, 
which in the Gospels appears not 
as much with regard to the Re- 
surrection as the Judgment, that 
man must in some sense be re- 
deemed, raised, judged, by man. 
Hence the constant expression 
“the Son of man,” applied to 
Christ. The second part of the 
argument where “ man” is in- 
dividualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. “ As in 
the Adam (év 76’ Add), so in the 
Messiah (év rw xpeara@), or Second 
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For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive, 


but every 


Tone in his own order: 
afterward they that are Christ’s at His coming, 


Christ the first fruits, 
then the 


end, when He “shall deliver’ up the kingdom to God ‘and the 


Man.” For the application of 
the name of “the Second Adam” 
to the Messiah, see Schédttgen on 
verse 47. Here, as in Rom. xi. 
32. the Apostle is not thinking 
of the fate of the wicked, but of 
the universal love of God and 
the universal power of Christ. 

Cworounfyoovrat must, accord- 
ing to the general use of the 
word, be taken of resurrection to 
life eternal. 

23, 24. What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu- 
ment; but here, as often (see on 
iii. 23, xi. 3), when he speaks of 
the glory and exaltation of 
Christ, he carries it up to the 
highest point, where it loses it- 
self in the glory of God; as if 
fearing lest the harmony and 
continuity of the Divine order 
should in any way be _ inter- 
rupted; lest the soul should halt 
in its upward flight, at any lower 
resting-place than the presence 
of God Himself. 

In 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, as here, 
the Apostle implies a first resur- 
rection of the followers of Christ 
at the moment of His coming ; 
and in Rey. xx. 13, 14, xxi. 3, 
4, 2225, there is the same ge- 
neral description of the over- 
throw of death, and of the ab- 
sorption of al! power and glory 
and outward rule, into the imme- 
diate presence of God. 


The whole resurrection of the 
human race is represented as one 
prolonged fact, of which the Re- 
surrection of Christ is the first 
beginning. 

Taypart, i.e. “ troop, as in an 
army,” see (in Wetstein) Jos. B. J. 
III. iv. 2; Plutarch. Oth. c. 12; 
where raypa is used as synony- 
mous with Aeyeoy, as though the 
scene were presented of troop 
after troop appearing after their 
victorious general. 

ol Tov xptorov, i.e. “ believers, 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 4. 

24. 76 rédoc, “ the end of the 
world,” see Matt. xxiv. 138. 

dray, “whenever the time comes 
for His giving up.” 

THY Paoreiay, “His reign” (see 
Rey. xix. 15). The article is ex- 
plained by what follows. 

The especial object of intro- 
ducing in this place the destruc- 
tion of power and authority is 
for the sake of showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. When all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or 
punishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
put down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 
“the Lord” shall be swallowed 
up in love of “the Father.” 

karapyhon, He = “ Christ.” 
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Father, when He shall have "made to vanish away’ all rule 


and all authority and power. 


under His feet.” 
under Him,” 


For He must reign, till He hath 
put all *His enemies under His feet. 
Tis made to vanish away’ is death. 


The last enemy that 
For “ He “put all things 


But when He saith, "that “ all things are put 
it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all 


things under Him: and when all things shall be "put under’ Him, 


madoav étovoiay, «7A. “~ All 
power of every kind, of man, 
of Death, and lastly of Him- 
self, which intervenes between 
the supreme government of 
God and the creatures He has 
made.” 

25, 26. dei yap Gaortever. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
resurrection and “ the end ;” or 
more generally from the time of 
His ascension; in which case 
compare the description of its 
beginning in Eph. i. 20—22, 
where many of the same ex- 
pressions recur: “He set Him 
at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above every 
principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and put all 
things under His feet.” 

Christ must reign (Gacidevery) 
till Death, who is personified as 
being the rival king (Rom. v. 14), 
is destroyed (Rev. xx. 14). 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be fully 
accomplished. The context shows 
that “until” (axypic ot) marks the 
limit beyond which Christ’s reign 
is not to extend. 


dei, i.e. according to the pro- 
phecy in Ps. ex. 1. 

1, He = Christ as in 24. 

yap, a reason for carapyyoy. 

27. Gray o€ ety, i.e. in Ps. 
viii. 6. What is in the first in- 
stance said of man generally, is 
here, as in Heb. ii. 7, Matt. xxi. 
16, applied to the Messiah, as the 
representative of man. 

 yrérakev and rov trordlarroc 
refer to God. 

28. This final subordination of 
the Son to the Father, is appa- 
rently the object of the digression, 
which closes with it. 

“That God may be all in 
all.” This passage, as . 
expressing what the - os me 
Apostle looked to as sae! o 
the consummation of the 
world, must be regarded as the 
consummation of all his teaching. 
In almost all later systems of 
religion and philosophy, there has 
been an element corresponding to 
this Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every- 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (6 Sed¢ mavra év 
rao.) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally 
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then shall also the Son Himself be "put under’ Him that put all 


things under Him, that God may be all in all. 


based on them, though now always 
used in reproach, “ pan-theism.” 
It is not necessary here to dis- 
tinguish these words from the 
erosser, or the more exclusive 
forms of this belief to which the 
name of pantheism is usually ap- 
plied. But the expression shows 
that such a belief in God’s uni- 
versal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with the 
reverence for the Divine nature 
and the sense of human responsi- 
bility which run through all the 
writings of St. Paul. Two points 
seem especially intended : — 
First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which he 
always endeavours to carry up 
the feelings of his readers from 
Christ to God. His intention is 
not to lower or disparage the 
Divine union of Christ with the 
Father, but to point out that 
there is a height yet beyond, from 
which all the blessings of re- 
demption no less than of creation 
flow. It has sometimes been cus- 
tomary to represent God as the 
object of fear; Christ as the object 
of love; God as the source of jus- 
tice, Christ as the source of mercy. 
The Apostle’s object here is, if 
one may so say, directly the re- 
verse: Christ is spoken of as the 
representative of authority, of 
control ; God is spoken of as the 
Infinite rest and repose, after the 
close of that long struggle for 
which alone power and authority 
are needed. The Pagan views 
of the Divinity never shrunk 
from multiplying the agencies, 


Else what 


the persons, the powers of God; 
wherever an operation of nature 
or of man was discernible, there 
a new deity was imagined. It is 
this feeling which the Apostle 
throughout combats. Even if in 
this present world a distinction 
must be allowed between God, 
the Invisible Eternal Father, and 
Christ, the Lord and Ruler of 
man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will 
cease, when the reign of all inter- 
mediate objects, even of Christ 
Himself, shall cease, and God will 
fill all the universe (rayra), and 
be Himself present in the hearts 
and minds of all (€v waowv). 

Secondly, the Apostle here 
brings out, not only the Unity, 
but the spirituality of the God- 
head. All the outward institu- 
tions which had held men to- 
gether, even the massive frame- 
work of Roman society, with its 
vast array of rule and power— 
even the reign of Christ Himself, 
holding together as it does the 
Churches which “walk in the 
fear of the Lord” (Acts ix. 31) ;— 
shall cease in that intimate com- 
munion of man with God, which 
is the last and highest hope we 
can look forward to: “I saw no 
temple in the city: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple of it. And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: 
for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof,” Rev. xxi. 22, 23. 

29. The connexion here is one 
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shall they do who are baptized for the dead? If the dead are 


of the most abrupt to be found in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Digressions, 
like that in verses 20—28, are 
frequent, but they are usually so 
wound up as to bring the Apostle 
again to the point from which he 
digressed. But in this instance 
he leaves the new topic, just at 
the moment when he has pursued 
it, as it were, to the remotest 
point, and goes back to the gene- 
ral argument as suddenly as if 
nothing had intervened. The two 
instances most similar are, v. 9— 
vi.8; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. Here, 
as there, the confusion may pos- 
sibly have arisen from some 
actual interruption in the writing 
or the material of the letter; the 
main argument proceeding con- 
tinuously from verse 20 to verse 
29, and the whole intervening 
passage, 21—28, being analogous 
to what, in a modern composition, 
would be called a note. 

He has said in 19, “but for 
the resurrection, we should be 
the most to be pitied of all men.” 
“Then, if the resurrection has 
not taken place, as a pledge of 
the general resurrection which is 
to come, what will be the meaning 
of the action of those who are 
baptized for the dead? what is 
the meaning of our incurring 
hourly danger?” 

ti Toioovow of PanreCopevor 
would be more regular if it were 
ti roujcovar Parriopevor ot Barr. 3 
“what will then be their object 
in being baptized ?” like ré rotetre 
kNalovrec, Acts xxi. 13. It may, 
however, be put absolutely, as 
here, ri rovodpev, in John xi. 47, 
“ What is the meaning of doing 
as we do?” 


Such is the general sense of 
the passage. The interpretation 
of the particular words * baptized 
for the dead,” (ot BamriZopevoe 
Urép TOY VEKp@r), is Very Obscure. 

Their natural signification, 
“'Those who are bap- 
tized in behalf of the Baptism 
dead,” is strongly con- ene 
firmed by finding that : 
there were some sects in the first 
three centuries who had this kind 
of baptism. Tertullian (adv. Mar- 
cion. v.10; Res. Carn. cap, 48) 
and Chrysostom (Hom. 40, in 1 
Cor. xv) speak of it as existing 
amongst the Marcionites, who 
flourished chiefly a.p. 130— 150; 
and Epiphanius says, in his 
chapter on the Cerinthians, that 
there was “an uncertain tradition 
handed down, that it was also 
to be found amongst some here- 
tics in Asia, especially in Galatia, 
in the times of the Apostles.” 
From Chrysostom we learn that 
“after a catechumen was dead 
they hid a living man under the 
bed of the deceased ; then coming 
to the dead man they spoke to 
him, and asked him whether he 
would receive baptism; and he 
making no answer, the other re- 
plied in his stead, and so they 
baptized the living for the dead.” 
From Epiphanius we learn that 
their object in so doing was “lest 
in the resurrection the dead 
should be punished for want of 
baptism, and not subjected to the 
powers that made the world” 
(Her. 28, 6), to which must be 
added the opinion of Hilary (Am- 
brosiaster), that it was done “in 
the case of unexpected death, in 
the fear lest the dead should 
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not raised at all, why are they then baptized for *them? 


either not arise at all, or rise to 
evil.” In spite of these testi- 
monies to the existence of the 
practice, every ancient writer 
(with the exception of the one 
last quoted) repudiates the notion 
of any allusion to it in this place; 
evidently from the fear of seeing 
any Apostolic sanction bestowed 
on a custom which seemed to 
them superstitious. Yet there 
are considerations which mitigate 
the strangeness of the passage. 
St. Paul’s mode of speech and 
action abounds in instances of 
accommodation to the feelings 
and opinions of those addressed, 
without any expression of con- 
demnation on his part. Such is 
his frequent adoption of reason- 
ings founded on the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as being the arguments 
acknowledged by his readers. 
See the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah, in Gal.iv.21—31, “Tellme 
ye that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law?” Such, 
again, isthespeech at Athens, Acts 
xvil. 23, where it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that St. Paul ac- 
tually believed the Unknown God 
of the Athenians to be the true 
God, but only that he availed 
himself of the opportunity of the 
inscription on their altar to intro- 
duce the truth amongst them. 
Such, again, were his own ac- 
commodations to Jewish prac- 
tices, of vows, observances, of 
feasts, &c., as recorded in Acts 
xviii. 18, 21, xxi. 26, which we 
cannot, consistently with Gal. iv. 
10, suppose that he really valued, 
but which he adopted in con- 


formity with the principle laid 
down in 1 Cor. ix, 22) 0*\efagae 
made all things to all men.” 

And, if it be urged that the 
practice here mentioned was so 
superstitious that the Apostle 
could not have alluded to it with- 
out repudiating it ; if even Chry- 
sostom, three centuries later, 
could not speak of it (as he says 
himself) without “bursts of laugh- 
ter,” we must consider the pro- 
bable circumstances of the case. 

Even if we take it at its worst, 
it is not more extravagant than 
the ancient Patristic practice of 
administering the Eucharist to 
infants, and of placing the Eu- 
charistical elements in the mouths 
or in the hands of the dead, or 
than the Jewish practice that in 
case any one died in a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness, which 
would have required his own 
ablution, some one else then 
received the ablution for him. 
(See Lightfoot, ad loc.) 

But there is a higher point of 
view, from which it might have 
been regarded. ‘There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had 
broken off; and in that age, when 
the self-devotion of a Christian’s 
life was concentrated in the one 
act of baptism, it might have 
seemed fitting that where the 
conversion had not been com- 
pleted, the friends of the dead 
should step, as it were, into his 
place, and in his name undertake 
the dangers and responsibilities 
of baptism, so that after all the 
good work would not have been 
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cut off by death, but would con- 
tinue “confirmed to the end, 
blameless in the day of Jesus 
Christ” (i. 8). This endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi- 
bility in baptism is the same as 
afterwards appeared in the in- 
stitution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom- 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, in 
the institution of masses for the 
dead. In the Apostolical age, 
too, these feelings would be ren- 
dered more natural, by the belief 
in the near approach of the 
coming of the Son of man, when 
the living might expect to pre- 
pare the way for the dead whom 
they personified; and the whole 
practice would appear most con- 
formable to the Apostle’s spirit, 
if we could suppose, as seems 
rather implied in the words, that 
those who were thus baptized for 
the dead, had not been them- 
selves baptized before, but now 
for the first time, from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead and 
devotion to Christ, entered upon 
the hardships of a Christian’s life. 
Such a feeling and practice we 
can easily imagine to have ex- 
isted, even amongst those whose 
faith in the general resurrection 
had either been obscured or 
shaken ; an inconsistency indeed, 
but such as is often found in mo- 
ments of great enthusiasm, or 
characters exposed to counter-in- 
fluences ; and such as the Apostle 
might naturally have laid hold 
of, as in the above-mentioned in- 
stance in the speech at Athens, 
to enforce his own argument. 


And finally, though the Church 
of Corinth was subject to the 
Apostle’s authority, yet it ap- 
pears by numerous passages both 
to have claimed and to have re- 
ceived from him so much inde- 
pendence, as to make it by no 
means a matter of course that 
he should feel called to reform 
all their practices ; and the words 
themselves convey, not indeed a 
reproof, but a distinction between 
his own practice and that to 
which he alludes. tov vexpav 
implies (not the dead generally, 
but) a particular class of the 
dead: and jyyeic, in the next 
clause, implies that the Apostle 
has been speaking just before of 
others distinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may 
be safely accepted: (1) As a 
curious relic of primitive super- 
stition, which, after having pre- 
vailed generally in the Apostol- 
ical Church, gradually dwindled 
away till it was only to be found 
in some obscure sects. (2) As 
an example of the Apostle’s mode 
of dealing with a practice with 


which he could have had no real’ 


sympathy ; not condemning or 
ridiculing it, but appealing to it as 
an expression, although distorted, 
of their better feelings. 

The other interpretations, 
which all require an alteration or 
addition to the words of the text, 
are: (1) “ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the removal 
of their dead works 2?” (2) What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
Jor the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead ¢” (Chrys.) (3) “ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
into the death of Christ?” (4) 
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your "boasting, brethren,’ which I have in Christ Jesus our 


Lord, I die daily. If after 
«“ What shall they gain who are 
afflicted (compare Luke xii. 50; 
Mark x. 88) for the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?” (5) 
«“ What shall they gain who are 
baptized at the moment of death, 
with a view to their state when 
dead?” (alluding to the prac- 
tice of deathbed baptisms). (6) 
«“ What shall they gain who are 
baptized into the place of the 
dead martyrs?” (7) “ What shall 
they gain who are baptized into 
the name of the dead (John and 
Christ)?” (8) “ What shall they 
gain who are baptized im order 
to convert those who are dead in 
sin?” (9) “ What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?” 
(10) “What shall they gain who 
are baptized over the graves of 
the dead?” (i. e. martyrs, &e.) 
(11) “ What shall they gain who 
are baptized when dying, as a 
sign that their dead bodies shall 
be raised?” (12) “ What shall 
they gain who are baptized for 


‘the good of the Christian dead?” 


i.e. to hasten the day of the re- 
surrection by accomplishing the 
number of the elect. 

ipetc, “the Apostles,” as in iv. 
9, but chiefly himself. 

kai may refer merely to the 
continuation of the argument, 
but has more force if the “ bap- 
tism for the dead” involved real 
dangers and cares: —‘“I die 
daily ;” and compare 2 Cor. iv. 10, 
“always carrying about the dying 
of the Lord Jesus in our body.” 

31. vp tiv bperépay Kavynou. 
This contains two peculiarities : 


the manner of men I "fought 


(1) The adjuration by his boast- 
ing, as of the thing most dear to 
him. Compare Lachmann’s con- 
jecture on ix. 15 (in connexion 
with his first edition), as if 1 ro 
Kavyna pov was his favourite 
oath. (2) tperépay for rept tpor, 
i. e. “ by my boast of your excel- 
lences,” as in ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 3. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 33, gd€o ro 
vpetépy, Rom. xi. 31, ro tperépw 
éXéet.) This would justify the 
reading of A. ijerépay, but that 
it seems like a correction. 

év xpior@ “Inoov, “ in Christ 
Jesus.” These words are, strictly 
speaking, taken with éyw, but 
they also refer to the whole sen- 
tence. See note on viii. 11. 

32. xara avOpwror, “ with only 
human hopes,” partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the 


sentence is laid upon it; i.e. ~ 


“ without the hope of immortal- 
ity,’—“as far as man could see.” 
EOnpiopaxnoa, “I fought with 
beasts.” 
(1.) Against taking 


: : “ Fight 
this literally, observe Be ace d 
(1) The improbability _ beasts.” 


of such a punishment 

for Paul as a Roman citizen; or 
of his escaping, had he been ex- 
posed to it. (2) The omission of 
it in Acts xix. 9—41 (when, if 
at all, it must have taken place), 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 24—28, where 
so remarkable a danger could 
hardly have been passed over. 
(8) The fact that the tumult of 
Acts xix. 29 —41, took place (not 
in the Roman amphitheatre, but) 
in the Greek theatre, where such 
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If the dead 


are not “raised, “let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.” 


exhibitions were not usual. 
(4) The use of such words meta- 
phorically, from the familiarity 
of the image of the gladiatorial 
combats, as in iv. 9, “ appointed 
last” — “a spectacle to angels and 
men” (ériJavariove, dre Léazpor) 5 
2 Tim. iv. 17: “and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion.” Compare with this the an- 
nouncement to Herod Agrippa 
of Caligula’s decease, “ the lion 
is dead.” ‘The phrase occurs in 
Pompey’s speech in Appian (Bell. 
Civ. p. 273), oto Snptore prayo- 
peOa, and still more precisely in 
Ign. Rom. c. 5: azo Evpiac pexpe 
“Popne Snpiopaye@ dua yije Kat Ya- 
Adoone, alluding to the guard of 
soldiers whom he proceeds to call 
“ the leopards.” 

(I1.) For taking it literally, 
observe: (1) That the metaphor 
would be more violent here than 
in Ign. Rom. c. 5, where it is 
evidently drawn from the actual 
prospect of the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. (2) That the 
« Asiarchs ” (who are mentioned 
in Acts xix. 31, as restraining 
the tumult of Demetrius) appear 
in Polycarp’s martyrdom (Kus. 
H. E. iv. 15) to have had the 
charge of the wild beasts. (3) 
That, although there are no _re- 
mains of an amphitheatre at 
Ephesus, yet traces of a stadium 
are to be seen; and in the case 
of Polycarp wild beasts were 
used in the stadium at Smyrna. 
(4) That the young men at Eple- 
sus were famous for their bull- 
fights, Artemidor. i. 9 (Wetstein). 
(5) That év ’E~éow seems a forced 


Y 


expression, if the allusion is 
merely to opponents generally. 

On the whole, however, the 
metaphor is most likely. It may, 
in connexion with Ephesus, 
have been suggested partly by 
the above-mentioned bull-fights, 
partly by the speech of Herac- 
litus, in which he called “the 
Ephesians ” by this very name of 
“beasts” (Snpia). This would 
be in accordance with the vein of 
classical quotation opened in the 
next verse. 

Whatever be the danger, it 
must be the same of which he 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4(?); 2 Cor. 
it. Sig, Acts xx. 19; 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. ii. 25) 
was probably founded on this 
passage. 

32. ci vexpol ovK EyeipovTat, eS- 
pecially if the second interpreta- 
tion of cara d&vOpwror be right, is 
best joined with the following. 
“ Let us eat,” &c.,is taken from 
Tsaiah xxii. 18 (LXX.), but pro- 
bably meant to allude to the Gen- 
tile forms of Epicureanism of 
which Horace is the well known 
representative. (See Wetstein, 
ad loe.) 

33. He checks himself in this 
half-ironical strain, and solemnly 
warns them against the heathen 
contaminations by which they 
were surrounded; though still 
drawing his imagery and lan- 
guage from the heathen world. 
“ Be not deceived” is the common 
formula of warning against sen- 
sual sins, see vi. 9. 

pGeipovary On xonod oprrtac 
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Be not deceived. “ Evil communications corrupt good man- 


ners.” 
not the knowledge of God. 


caxal. This Iambic verse is quoted 
from the Thais of Me- 
nander (see Menand. 
Fragm. Meineke, p. 
75), although Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
i. 14, 59) calls it a tragic Iambic ; 
and Socrates (H. E. iii. 16) quotes 
it as proving that St. Paul read 
Euripides. It shows the Apo- 
stle’s acquaintance with heathen 
literature, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, his sanction of it; as in his 
quotation from Aratus in Acts 
xvii. 28, and Epimenides in Tit. 
i, 12. Menander was famous for 
“the elegance with which he 
threw into the form of single 
verses or short sentences the 
maxims of that practical wisdom 
in the affairs of common life, 
which forms so important a fea- 
ture in the new comedy. An- 
thologies of such sentences were 
compiled by the ancient gram- 
marians from Menander’s works, 
of which there is still extant acol- 
lection of several hundred lines, 
under the name of Tyvépa pove- 
ortxo.” (Smith’s Dict. of Classi- 
cal Biography, p. 1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of language 
such as that which he has just 
quoted, and each word is em- 
phatic.—* Character (#8) may 
be undermined by talk (6pedéac) : 


Menander’s 
proverb. 


Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have 
*To your shame I speak this. 


Honesty (xpyora) may be under- 
mined by roguery (kaxaé).” 

The form ypyora, which occurs 
in A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K. and all the 
MSS., seems to show that it 
had lost its character as a verse, 
and become a proverb. The 
reading xpijo6’, although retained 
from the Received Text by Lach- 
mann, has no authority, and is 
probably an alteration to suit 
the metre. 

34. exviare dixaiwe. Alluding 
still to the revelry and evil con- 
versations in verses 32, 33, he 
says: “Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.” For this spe- 
cial sense of éxvijgw, see Gen. ix. 
24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joel i. 5 
(LXX.). For this sense of ducaiwe 
(= Wore drkaiove elvat), see the 
annotations on aziorwe in Thu- 
ceyd. i. 21. 

Kat pn Gpapravere seems to have 
a double sense, first, as merely 
explaining duaiwe, but secondly, 
as expressing that this waking 
was to be a true wakefulness, a 
knowledge not like the boasted 
knowledge of the false teachers, 
but one without sin (compare 
Eph. iv. 26). Hence the expres- 
sion ayvwoiav yap. ~ 

*“ Some,” i. e. the same as in 
verse 12. “I speak to your 
shame ” (as in vi. 5). 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. ove 


. PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. XV. 12—34. 


If, then, you all acknowledge that the revival of Christ from 
the grave is the one great subject of our messaye concerning 
Him, how can there be found any of your number so in- 
consistent as to deny a resurrection from death? If there 
be no such thing as resurrection from death, then even the 
revival of Christ has not taken place; and of this the con- 
sequence would be, that our message and your faith would 
be alike unmeaning: Our message, because we are then con- 
victed, not only of falsehood, but almost of blasphemy, in having 
ascribed to God, in the revival of Christ, an act which, if 
there be no resurrection, is impossible: Your faith, because, if / f 
Christ was never revived from the grave, then the pledge of “ ey ge 
your revival from the death of sin is lost ; you, who are still alive, 
are still under the dominion of sin; those who have already 
died in the hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. 
With a prospect like this, with a hope in Christ belonging 
only to this life, and never to be realised, no human lot 
could be more pitiable than ours. But this is not so; Christ 
has been revived from the grave, and that not for Himself only, 
but as the first of the long succession of those who have fallen 
asleep in death. Death prevailed in the world through man ; 
as we read, that in the person of the first man, Adam, the sen- 
tence of death was pronounced on all. In like manner, through 
man also is to be the resurrection from death, inasmuch as in 
the person of the Second Man, the anointed Messiah, the 
pledge was given of future life to all. None shall be ezx- 
eluded ; all shall rise ; all shall be delivered from the power of 
death, First, is Christ Himself; then, His true followers at 
the moment of His return. Then will be the end of all things, 
when our relations to Christ shall be lost in our relations to 
Him who is supreme above all. But that end shall not be, till 
Christ has put down every power, however mighty, which now 
sways the destinies of the world. He shall continue His reign 


till, in the words of the Psalm, “all enemies shall be subdued 
“2 
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under his feet ;” all enemies, and amongst them the last and 
greatest, Death himself. Yet, however highly Christ is exalted 
as the Lord who sits on the right hand of God, as the Son of 
man who ts crowned with glory and honour, there is yet a 
higher sphere beyond ; and when His work is over, He Him- 
self will retire from the victorious contest, and God shall be 
the One pervading principle of the universe, Such is the full 
length of the prospect opened to us by the revival of Christ ; 
else, indeed, we should be,as I said before, objects of the deepest 
commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our most active 
labours, would have been without an object. What would 
then be the meaning of those who, in their affection for their 
departed friends, are baptized for them, and for them undergo 
the responsibilities and hardships of a Christian’s life? What 
would be the meaning, in our own case, of our hourly exposure 
to danger and death? It is no exaggeration. TI protest to 
you, by that which is dearest to me in the world, —my pride in 
you my converts which I have in Him in whose name I suffer, 
—TI protest to you, that I am daily on the verge of the grave. 
And, to take the most recent instance, if I had rested only on 
human hopes when I fought the other day at Ephesus as if with 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, what would have been my gain ? 
No: if there be no resurrection, we must speak in the language, 
not of those high spirits who, even in the heathen world, despised 
all danger in the hope of immortality, but rather of those Epi- 
curean sensualists, whose very words have been anticipated by 
the prophet Isaiah: * Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” Be not deceived by the sensual arguments, which really 
prompt this denial of the resurrection. Even the heathen pro- 
verb warns you that good characters are not proof against the 
contamination of evil words. Wake from your drunken re- 
velry to a sense of duty; for there are those among you who 
know nothing of God and His power. To your shame be it 
spoken. 


POS 
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Tue Apostie’s Horr or Ivmorratiry. 


THE preceding argument is the earliest and greatest instance 
of the Christian argument for a future life. It is to the oe 
New Testament what the Phado of Plato and the fora fu- 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen ‘"*!® 
philosophy. The belief in a future life is elsewhere urged, as- 
sumed, implied; but here alone we are able to trace the new 
elements which the Apostle regards as carrying fresh conviction 
to his Greek converts, and to himself as a Pharisee. The belief 
itself was familiar to both; but it is here asserted on grounds 
which, both to Gentile and to Pharisee, were alike unknown 
before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various forms, 
resolves itself into one fact; namely, the resurrection 
(or, as the Apostle here calls it, the revival) of Christ. a ee 
For, first, he appeals to the general belief in this fact yas aa 
as justifying the possibility of a belief in a general 
resurrection: “Ifthe dead are not raised, then is Christ not 
raised.” One instance of a victory over death is enough to prove 
that it is not intrinsically absurd. And, secondly, he regards it 
as an instance which proves not only the possibility, but the ne- 
cessity of such an issue for the human race: ‘ Christ is the first 
fruits of the dead.” He, the Messiah, opens a new era in the 
history of the world; He goes before, and all others neces- 
sarily follow. And thirdly, on the belief in Christ and on Christ’s 
resurrection, the Apostle has staked everything. If it is to 
lead to nothing further than this storm and tumult and strife, 
in which an Apostle’s life is of necessity passed, then the great- 
est hopes that ever were raised, will be disappointed; the 
greatest energies that ever were exerted, will have been em- 
ployed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested of its 
peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical arguments 
there are none, beyond what Cicero had already stated!, when he 
argued that, but for the instinct of immortality, no one would 

1 Tusc. Disp. i. 15. 
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be so mad as to spend his life in toils and dangers. Theological 
arguments there are none, beyond what may be found in Rab- 
binical treatises!, which in outward form expressed the belief that 
the Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that God 
would then swallow up Death. But there is a life and force here 
breathed through them all, which makes us feel that, whereas 
they were before like the dry bones of the prophet, they now 
“live, and stand on their feet, an exceeding great army.” The 
Apostle’s argument is in fact, though not in form, the same as 
that of our Lord to the Sadducees: ‘God is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living.” “If He called Himself the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He brought into so 
close a connexion with Himself must partake of His life.” So 
here St. Paul argues that so great an event as the resurrection 
of Christ cannot end in nothing; the faith which has been built 
upon it, the converts that have been won by it, the hopes that 
have been raised upon it, the new epoch that has been begun 
with it, must extend beyond the grave, even to the utmost 
limits of human imagination. He does not say, “ We are 
miserable now, and therefore must be compensated by a re- 
ward hereafter;” but, “ We shall be miserable now, if our 
faith is not a substance, but a delusion; and it will bea delusion, 
unless our life reaches into the next world, as Christ’s life has 
reached.” He does not say, “ The Messiah is to come; and 
then, in order to fill up His glory and show his power, the 
dead shall rise;” but, “ The Messiah has come; already in 
this life is the beginning of another; the succession of resur- 
rections is now opened, which shall not be closed till all be 
completed.” 

In this, as in almost all the Apostolical teaching, the whole 
strength and impulse of the argument is derived from the 
fervour with which the Apostle embraced the thought of 
Christ’s appearance and work on earth. As logical or rhe- 
torical arguments, his reasonings may be such as were already 
in existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive; but as 
consequences from the acknowledgment of the grandeur (if one 
may so say) of the event which had transfixed and absorbed his 


1 See Wetstein on xv. 24, 54. 
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whole imagination and being, they are irresistible. They may 
fail of themselves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction of the 
reality of Christ’s resurrection; and not of its reality only, but 
of its supreme importance as a turning-point in the destinies of 
the human race. And in proportion as this is impressed upon 
ourselves, in that proportion will our belief in a future state be 
as unshaken as his; and this Chapter be used, as it always has 
been used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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But some “one will say, ‘‘ How are the dead raised up? and 


with what body do they come?” 
except it die; and that 


sowest is not quickened, 


4Fool! that which thou 
which 


thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that will be, but bare 


grain, it may 
Torain; but God giveth it a 


35. The Resurrection itself 
having been thus maintained, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer ques- 
tions, which arose from a too 
literal and material conception of 
it. This he does by pointing out 
the greatness of the change 
necessarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility of 
transferring our notions of this 
life unaltered to that which is to 
come. 

éyelpovrat, Epxovra, “are to be 
raised, are to come.” 

cwpart. Throughout this pas- 
sage, the corresponding modern 
notions would be better conveyed 
not by the word “body,” but 
“ organisation,” or “framework.” 

36—38. The first analogy used 
by the Apostle is that of corn, 
which is an instance, not merely 
of existence being preserved in 
spite of change, but of change 
being absolutely necessary for its 
perfection. Comp. John xii. 24. 

36. agpor, Kool = This 
expression, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament (see especially 
Luke xi. 40, xii. 20), indicates 


be of wheat, or of some of the other kinds of 


body as He ‘willed, and to 


a stronger moral condemnation 
than would be pronounced on a 
mere scrupulous inquirer, and is 
in favour, therefore, of taking the 
harsher view of these objectors. 

ov. “Thou ” is emphatic here, 
as if saying, “ Learn by thine 
own experience ;”—“the very 
seed which thou thyself sowest;” 
—“even in the case of ordi- 
nary human sowing.” 

37. ei Tvxo, “perhaps,” 
xiv. 10. 

TOV hotT OY, 1.e. oTEepparwr. 

70€Anoer, “as He willed,” refers 
back to the original act of crea- 
tion. The present operations of 
nature are not the result of ac- 
cident, but of one original Divine 
law. 

38. ExaoT@ THY OT EP MAT WY wCLov 
oop. Comp. Gen, 7, 11: 

Lhe second analogy is sug- 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has its own peculiar type, so each 


see 


order of creation has its separate 
composition; and hence, from the 


endless variety of organisations in 
things seen, he argues the possi- 
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4 The hiatus in MS. C. which began in XIIL. 8. ends at [ev 7 Tar. 


Teach of the seeds its’ own body. 


All flesh is not the same 


flesh: but there is one °* of men, another flesh of beasts, 


‘Aanother flesh of birds, and another of fishes’’. 
"heavenly bodies, and bodies terrestrial : 


There are also 
but the glory of the 


*heavenly is one, and "that of the terrestrial is another. 
There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 


moon, and another glory of the stars: 


from star in glory. 


dead. 


bility of a new organisation yet 
to be disclosed hereafter. 

39. «rnvev, “quadrupeds ;” 
properly, ‘‘ beasts of burden.” 

40. owpara érouparia. In the 
first instance he means_ the 
angels; with the “glory ” (ddéa) 
of the light, which is described 
as attending their appearance 
(comp. Matt. xxviii. 3; Acts 
xii. 7). But he passes to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the modern 
phrase “heavenly bodies,” or as 
in the contrast drawn by Galen 
(De Usu Part. 17, 6, in Wetstein 
ad loc.) between ra dvw cwHpara 
(expressly meaning thereby the 
sun, moon, and stars) and ra 
yiiva owpara. And the word 
“slory” especially leads him to 
dwell on this new analogy, as 
illustrated by the variety of the 
celestial phenomena themselves. 

41. “ l say not star, but stars ; 
for even in them there is a 


for star differeth 


So also is the resurrection of the 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: 


difference.” The object of the 
clause is (not to indicate a dif- 


ference between the future con-. 


ditions of the blessed, but) to give 
a new instance of the endless 
subdivision of variety in this 
world. 

42. He now applies these 
analogies to the resurrection. 
‘There is no word which can be 
precisely selected as the nomi- 
native to o7mefperae and éyei- 
pera. ‘The sense requires capa ; 
the construction, ) drdaracte. 
This indeterminate meaning is 
best rendered “There is a sow- 
7) . SpeRe sips a raising.” 
Throughout this parallel, the 
image of the verb is taken 
from the seed; the image of the 


substantives, from the variety of 


visible organisations. Compare 
the whole passage with 2 Cor. 
yr 1} :2, and. Phil, ii1..21>,. Wie 
shall’ change owr vile body (ro 
Opa ric TarEwvwoewe Hwy) into 
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it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 


weakness, it is raised in 


body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
And so it 


first man Adam was made a living soul; 


there is ‘also a_ spiritual. 


the likeness of His glorious body 
(ro cwpare Tije d0Ene abrov). 

44, “A natural body” (copa 
Wvyxixov) is, as the name implies 
(not simply a dead corpse, but) 
“a body animated by the prin- 
ciple of animal life ;” according 
to the threefold division of human 
nature (1 Thess. v. 23) taken by 
St. Paul, partly from the Aristo- 
telian phraseology, partly from 
the new ideas of Christianity. 

The “spiritual body” (copa 
mvevparuoy) is the organisation 
animated by the Divine life 
breathed into it from the Spirit 
of God.” 

ei EoTiv OHpa WuyXLKOY, EoTLY KL 
mvevparuoy. He argues that, if 
there is a lower stage, there will 
also be a higher stage. 

45. The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7 (LXX.), which is 
quoted literally, with the addition 
of the words mp@roc and ’Addp. 
The quotation is made for the 
sake of the implied contrast, 
which, to the Apostle’s mind, 
followed from the already exist- 
ing Rabbinical doctrine, that 
Christ was the Second Adam. 
“ The last Adam is the Messiah.” 
(Neve Shalom ix. 9, Schdttgen 
ad loc.) The contrast between 
the “quickening spirit ” (rvevpua 


"strength: it 


is sown a natural 
Alf there is a natural body, 
is written, “ The 
” the last Adam a 


fworo.vy) of the Second Adam, 
and the “living soul” (Wux7 Gdoa) 
of the first, may have 


been suggested by the Be : 

Rabbinical distinction pene 
am, 

drawn between the 

words in Gen. ii. 7: “The 


Lord breathed into Adam the 
breath of life” (axvojy Swijc), and 
“he became a living soul” (Wuxijv 
faoay); as though ‘the first were 
a higher life imparted to man 
from above, and the second a 
lower animal life which he ac- 
quired by his fall. “ ‘And God 
breathed the breath of life.’ See 
what man is to do, to whom God 
gave a holy soul, that He might 
give him the life of the world to 
come. But he, by his sins, 
turned himself to the animal soul 
of brutes.” Jalkath Raboni, fol. 
17, 1. “It is not written, ‘He 
made man a living soul,’ but ‘Man 
became a living soul.’ Man of 
himself turned to the life of 
creatures taken from the earth, 
and left the life created above, 
which gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, ‘Let us 
return tothat which at first dwelt 
in us.” (Schéttgen on 1 Cor. 
ii. 13, 14.) 

rvevpa Cworoovy, 1. e. “not 
merely a soul alive in itself, but 
a spirit which gives life to 
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quickening spirit. 


> opéromer. 


Howbeit that was not first which is 


spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which 


is spiritual. 
second man is 
are also "the earthy: 
also "the heavenly. 


The first man is "from the earth, *earthy : 
° from heaven. 


the 
As is the earthy, such 


and as is the heavenly, such are 
And as we “bore the 


image of the 


* Gr. of the dust. 


others.” Compare John vy. 21, 
vi. 63, xi. 25, xiv. 6. 

46, 47. dd ob mpwroy To 
mvevparicoy. But the spiritual 
body is not the first ;” in allusion 
to the first and second Adam, as 
enlarged upon in verse 47. 
Earthy (xoixoc), more properly 
“of dust,” i. e. as described in 
Gen. ii. 7, yotrv AaGwy azo Tijc 
yie. 

“From heaven” (¢& obpavov). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally, as in John iii. 
13, yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some- 
thing more particular, as e. g. 
His miraculous birth or the 
heavenly form assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. i. 12,13; Mund. 
Opif. ce. 46) explains the two 
accounts of the creation in the 
first and second chapters of 
Genesis, as referring to the double 
creation, first of the heavenly 
(oipavwoc) or ideal man, then of 
the earthly (yjivoc) man. From 
these passages, or from acommon 
source, the expressions may have 
come to the Apostle. The dif- 
ference consists: (1) in the in- 


terpretation of the “heavenly 
man,” not in an ideal sense, but 
as exemplified in Christ; (2) in 
the fact, that Philo’s interpreta- 
tion, which makes the heavenly 
precede the earthly, is apt on 
the two passages Gen. i. 27, ii. 
7; whereas the ‘Apostie’s inter- 
pretation, which makes _ the 
earthly precede the heavenly, is 
based on the two clauses of 
Gen. ii. 7. 

47. dxvouc (A. D3 J. K., omit- 
ted in B.C.D.LE.F.G.) is pro- 
bably an interpolation. It was, 
as Tertullian asserts (in Mare. 
ii. 10), substituted by Marcion 
here for &v@pwzoc, as in verse 45 
for "Adam, to support his notion, 
that the human body of Christ 
was brought with Him from 
heaven ; and then, having been 
thus incorporated in the text, 
it was turned by Chrysostom 
against the supporters of this very 
opinion in the fourth century. 

48. “The earthy” (01 xoikoé), 
=men in their mortal state; 
“the heavenly” (oi érovparuoe), 
=Christians after the resur- 
rection. 

49. The mere contemplation of 
Christ ought to transform us into 
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earthy, “let us bear’ also the image of the heavenly. Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither *shall corruption inherit incorrup- 


tion. 


His likeness not only hereafter 
but now. See 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 
Ih: GRhom. svi. 29); WPhal. ii. 
21; 1 John iii. 2. 

gopéowpevy in A. C. D. LE. FE. 
G. J. K. Vulgate and Fathers 
has so great a preponderance of 
authority over gopéoopey in B. 
that in spite of the hortatory 
character which has no con- 
nexion with the context, it must 
be preferred. The wish to re- 
tain the narrative character of 
the passage, as well as the like- 
ness of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. vi. 
5) the change of death with the 
change of conversion—“as before 
our baptism we bore (epopéaayter’) 
the likeness of mortality, so now 
let us bear the likeness of 
Christ.” 

50, 51. He winds up the whole 
argument by a solemn conclu- 
sion. “ But this I say” (rovro 
oé dnp) is his mode of calling 
attention to an emphatic warning, 
as in vil. 29: “ Whatever may 
be the speculations concerning 

the resurrection, and 
The Change. Whatever the answer to 
them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its sinful 
infirmities (caps Kat aipa, as in 


Behold I "tell you a mystery. 


‘We. shall all sleep, 


Matt. xvi. 17), cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God” (com- 
pare vi. 10); the human body, 
if it is to rise again, must be 
entirely changed. 

idov  puatipioy viv déyw. 
“ Behold—look my words full 
in the face—they contain 
a truth, which we are slow to 
recognise, but which is true 
notwithstanding.” juerhpoy is 
used here as in ii. 7, Eph. iii. 
3—5, for what was once hid, but 
now revealed to and by him. It 
may be doubted whether the 
expression refers to the par- 
ticular description which follows, 
of the change of those who will 
be alive at Christ’s coming; or 
to the statement, immediately 
preceding, of the general change 
needed for all. In favour of the 
more particular reference, is the 
parallel passage in 1 Thess. iv. 
15, “'This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord.” In favour 
of the more general reference is 
the solemn declaration already 
made—“ This I say,” in verse 
50, and the fact that in si- 
milar expressions elsewhere, the 
Apostle usually refers rather to 
his preceding than to his suc- 
ceeding words. 

Of all the various readings 
of this perplexed passage that of 
the Received Text as contained 
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CAaATIC Es yap, 


335 


ey ATOLL, ey pry Opbar pol, ey TH er yar CuATIyys* 
xab of vz pol * VAT THT OYTAL adiaoros, xal 


a evepOjrovTat. 


but we shall not all 


be changed’, 


iu a moment, /in the 


twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 


in B. D*. E. J. K. is the best, 
mavrec pev (B. om. per) ob Kouun- 
OncopeOa, mavrec d& addaynoo- 
peQa, “We shall all of us, not 
die, but be changed;” i. e. 
“ Although it is by no means 
certain that all of us (i. e. myself 
and the Corinthians) shall die, 
yet it is certain that we shall all 
of us be changed.” The passage 
is personal to himself and_ his 
readers, and is written under the 
same expectation as that which 
appears in the parallel passage of 
1 Thess. iv. 15—17, and in the 
expressions of vii. 29, and Phil. 
iv. 5, that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. 

koyrag0ac is not precisely 
identical with dzoOinjcKeyv, al- 
though often used as equiva- 
lent to it; expressing rather 
the sleep consequent on death, 
than the act itself of dying. 
The words therefore do not 
assert the positive immunity of 
the last survivors from the death 
which he had spoken of in verse 
22, as the common lot of all 
mankind, but rather that the act 
of dissolution or death will take 
place at once and in the moment 
of their change. 

The other readings, mavrec (08 
mavrec, A.) pey (nev ody, F. G.) 
xoupnOnoduea, ov (ot, A.) mayrec b€ 
ad\aynoopeba (A. C. F. G. Lach- 
mann), or warrec plev avaornao- 
peOa od mavrec Cé dd\Naynodpefa 
(D'. and Vulgate), either contra- 
dict the context, or require d\- 
AaynodpueOa to be taken in two dif- 
ferent senses ; and the following 


clause, év ardu, x«.7-d., which 
applies to an affirmative state- 
ment, like dd\Aaynoopea, does 
not apply to a negative state- 
ment, like ove dAAaynodpeOa. 
The defence of the Received 
Text is given at great length 


and with great fairness by 
Estius. Similar variations are 
to be found in the MSS. of 


clause 38 of the Athanasian 
Creed. The Received Text 
expresses the particular truth 
present to the Apostle’s mind, in 
reference to himself and_ his 
hearers. The two other classes 
of readings probably ventured 
on the correction from a wish 
to express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference. 

52. év arouw, k.7.X. “ We, the 
living, shall be changed, and it 
will be in an undivided point of 
time, by a process not like the 
slow corruption and decay of 
death, but sudden, rapid, divine.” 

év TH éoxaTy oddriyyt. The 
stress is not on the gradual solem- 
nity, but on the abruptness of the 
change; therefore the last trum- 
pet is not the last of the seven 
with which, according to the 
Rabbis, the resurrection was ac- 
companied, but the trumpet 
which shall sound then for the 
last time, having before sounded 
on all the great manifestations of 
judgment. (Ex. xix. 16; Ps. xlvii. 
5; Zech. ix. 14; Isa. xxvii. 13.) 
For the trumpet at the last day 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 
31, and the seven trumpets in 
Rev. viii.—xi. 

cadricel, Sc. 0 caXTUTHC. 


It is 
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3 bet yap To dbaproyv Toro evduca- 


cba abhapriay xai ro Svyrov ToliTo evdvcacrbar abavaciay. 
54 ¢ \ \ \ ~ > 7 > if / asaN \ 
Grav 0& Td dbaprov rotiro evdvontrar: adbapoiay xal TO 


sound, and the dead shall “rise’ incorruptible, and we shall be 


changed. 


For this corruptible must "be clothed in’ incor- 


ruption, and this mortal must "be clothed in’ immortality. 
‘But when this corruptible shall "be clothed in’ incorruption 


(not “the trumpet shall sound,” 
but) “he” (ze. “he whose office 
itis”) “shall sound the trumpet.” 
Comp. Herod. ii. 47, éreav Sion. 
So in some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
“canet enim.” cadrice is bar- 
barous Greek for cadmiyéec. 

cai is a Hebraism, “ at the mo- 
ment of the trumpet’s sound, this 
shall be ” as in the wording of Ps. 
civ. 29, 30, 32. The two subse- 
quent clauses may be either: (1) 
united, as both depending on cad- 
rice, “At the moment of the 
trumpet’s sound, the dead shall be 
raised and the living shall be 
changed;” or, (2) the first clause 
may be united with cadzice, and 
the second made dependent on it, 
“At the moment of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead which shall take 
place at the trumpet’s sound, the 
living shall be changed.” This 
last agrees more naturally with 
the whole context, which calls 
attention, not so much to the re- 
surrection of the dead, as to the 
change of the living adduced in 
illustration of it. 

HPLELC, ie. “we the living” = 
jpetc ot mepirerropevor, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, in opposition to the dead 
just mentioned. 

53. det yap,K.7.r. “ We, the liv- 
ing, shall be changed, because 
our corruptible bodies must be- 
come incorruptible, like the dead 
who are raised incorruptible, and 
our mortal bodies must assume 
the immortality which saves them 


from the necessity of that death 
which in this life they will have 
escaped.” 

54. The singular number, and 
the demonstrative pronoun, 70 
gOaprovy rovro, and 70 Synror 
z7ovro, both indicate that he is 
speaking in the first person, and 
points to his own actual body, 
“This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am invested.” 
Compare ai yeipec avra, “ these 
hands of mine,” Acts xx. 34; 
this “body of death,” Rom. vii. 
24; “in this” habitation “we 
groan,” 2 Cor. v. 2. For the 
general image of longing for a 
new and heavenly clothing (€vdv- 
oacbar), see 2 Cor. v. 2, 3; Phil. 
i 2S 

54, 55. The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer- 
vour (as in the corresponding 
passage, Rom. viii. 31). Al- 
though connected with the sub- 
ject on which he had just been 
speaking, viz. the transformation 
of himself and of those who might 
be expected themselves to live 
till the last day, yet it applies 
more or less directly to the whole 
preceding Section: “When this 
last and final change shall have 
been effected, when the last ves- 
tiges of corruption and death shall 
have passed away in the last sur- 
vivors of the human race, then it 
may truly be said that death has 
ceased to exist ; then shall be ful- 
filled (for this sense of yevnoerar, 
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yeypappévoc, Karerody 6 SJavarosg eig vixos. 


55 [Tov cou, 


and this mortal shall "have been clothed in’ immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the "word that is written, ‘* Death is 


swallowed up in victory.” 


see Matt. v. 18) the word which 
has been written long ago” (6 
Aoyoe 6 yeypappevoc). 

This passage (like the quota- 
tions in i. 19, 20, ii.9; Rom. iii. 
10, ix. 25, 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18; 1 Pet. ii. 6—10; Mark i. 
2, 3) is made up of two distinct 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Isa. xxv. 8, Hosea xiii. 14, con- 
nected together, partly by the ge- 
neral subject, partly by the word 
vikec. In the first, the Apostle 
almost entirely adheres to the 
Hebrew text, and departs from 
the LX X.; in the latter, almost 
entirely adheres to the LXX. 
and departs from the Hebrew. 

(1.) Isa. xxv. 8 in its first ap- 
plication refers to the 


“ : 
ae oa deliverance of Israel 
in victory.” (ap parently from Sen- 


nacherib), and the re- 
maining part of the passage 
(“the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces”) is, in 
Rey. xxi. 4, applied, as the for- 
mer part here, to the destruction 
of Death. It is rendered by the 
LXX. carémtev 6 Savaroc isxvoac, 
“Death was strong and swal- 
lowed up.” This version, which 
is against the whole tenor of the 
context, is not noticed here, and 
karerd0n 6 Savaroe ei¢ yvikoc, 
“Death was swallowed up in 
victory,” is an accurate transla- 
tion of the original words y>a 
ny nian, “He will destroy 
death for ever,” except that, (1) 
ya is taken passively, “is swal- 
lowed up,” for “He will swal- 


Where, O death’, is thy *victory’? 


low up.” (2) ya is taken for 
“swallow up,” instead of the 
more general meaning of ‘“de- 
stroy ;” a variation occasioned 
by the frequent use of caramivecy 
in this sense by the LXX. ; and 
in this place it suits better with 
gic vixoc, “swallowed into vic- 
tory.” The Rabbis also said, “ In 
the days of the Messiah, God will 
swallow up death ” (Wetstein ad 
loc.). (3) ny means “ altoge- 
ther,” and this is the conventional 
sense borne by the words éic 
vixoc, whenever they are employed 
by the LXX. to translate it. 
But St. Paul takes it not in this 
conventional sense of “altoge- 
ther,” but literally “into victory,” 
and thus makes it the link of con- 
nexion between this and the pas- 
sage from Hosea xiii. 44. .That 
he should use the expression at 
all, is a proof that in this quota- 
tion, one of the very few which 
approximates more to the He- 
brew than to the LXX., he still 
has in his mind nota Hebrew, but 
a Greek text—probably from some 
other version or reading than that 
contained in our present LXX. 

(II.) The quotation from Ho- 
sea xiii. 14, which in its origi- 
nal sense applies to the deliver- 
ance of the northern kingdom of 
Israel from its troubles, is in the 
Hebrew 7202 ‘IS NYQ 727 Ts 
Sinwy, “T will be thy plagues, O 
Death; I will be thy destruc- 
tion, O grave.” 

The LXX. Version is rov 7 


dikn cov, Savare 3 mov TO KévTpoy 


56 tWhere, O *death”, is thy sting’’? 


57 
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c A / 56 


\ 
TO xEVT LOY, TO 


© TO vikos. 


¢ 


"But the sting of death 


is sin, and the strength of sin the law; but thanks be 


cov don, “where is thy judgment, 
O death ? where is thy goad, O 
grave?” ov arises from AM; 
“ where ?” having been read for 
‘Is, “I will be ;” a change 
similar to that made also by the 
LXX. translators in verse 10 of 
the same chapter. dicn, “judg- 
ment,” is founded on the mean- 
ing which 0937 sometimes bears 
of “lawsuits,” as in Ex. xviii. 
16, xxiv. 14. xévrpov, = “ goad,” 
as in Prov. xxvi. 3 (LXX.), 
appears to be founded on an 
attempt to go back to the root of 
ap, viz. 102, “to cut,” Kévrpoy 
being in like manner the sub- 
stantive derived from kevrety. 
From this text the 
“The sting Apostle makes several 
of Death.” Variations: (1) Instead 
of d/kn, he appears to have read 
vikn, which is altered further into 
vixoe, for the sake of bringing it 
into closer connexion with vixoc 
in the preceding quotation from 
Isaiah. This gives a differ- 
ent turn to the whole passage. 
It is still used by him to ex- 
press generally the overthrow of 
Death, but that overthrow is now 
described, not as in the Hebrew 
and LXX. as a punishment in- 
flicted on Death, but as the an- 
nihilation of his power. Hence 
result further variations. (2) 
cov is changed from a subordi- 
nate to a principal place in the 
sentence, as if the sense were, 
“ Where is thy victory, the vic- 
tory on which thou wast wont to 


pride thyself?” (8) xéyrpor, in-~ 


stead of meaning the “ goad,” or 
“stroke of God’s wrath” on 
Death, now means the weapon 
borne by Death. (4) In conse- 
quence of this strong personifica- 
tion, Oavare is substituted for 
acy in all the best MSS. A}. B. 
C. D. E. F. G. and in the Latin 
Versions (A!. omits the first 
clause, od cov, Savare, TO vixog;), 
whereas adn only occurs in A’, 
J. K., evidently to suit the pas- 
sage in the LXX. This agrees 
with the usage of St. Paul, who 
never employs the word déne, but 
frequently personifies Death as 
an active living power (xv. 26; 
Rom. vii. 24). (5) According to 
B. C. the order of the two clau- 
ses is inverted; “victory” and 
“the sting” changing the places 
given in the LXX. version of 
Hos. xiii. 14. This variation 
(which, as in the case of aén, is 
altered back in A® D. E. F, G. 
J. K. to suit the LXX.) was pro- 
bably made to bring together, as 
nearly as possible, the two words 
rixoe Which connect the quota- 
tions. 

56. It is difficult to determine 
whether Death is here repre- 
sented as a monster armed with 
a sting (like the scorpions of Rey. 
ix. 10), or, more probably, as a 
person bearing a goad (Acts 
ix. 5) to annoy the world. In 
either case, Sin is the weapon 
with which Death inflicts his 
wound, and the Law is the ele- 
ment which gives poison to the 
sting, or foree to the blow. The 
difficult —to modern readers al- 
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to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoyeable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


most inexplicable, thought of the 
connexion of Sin with the Law 
is here expressed for the first 
time in the Apostle’s writings ; 
and is the germ of what is after- 
wards fully developed in Rom. vy. 
12—21, vii. 7—24. The natural 
overflow of the sentence into 
this thought shows its familiarity 
to his mind. It is as if he could 
not mention Sin, without adding 
that “the strength of sin is the 
law.” 

For a similar extension of the 
argument to thoughts not neces- 
sarily connected with it, but in- 
troduced from their close asso- 
ciation with his whole frame of 


thinking and writing, compare 
1. 30, iii. 23, xi? 3. 
57. At the thought that 


Death, and with Death the two 
enemies Sin and the Law, with 
which he himself had so long 
struggled, were now overcome, 
he breaks forth into an abrupt 
thanksgiving, in which the argu- 
ment is finally dissolved. Com- 
pare Rom. vii. 25. 

B. D!. read veixoce for vixoc, in 
all three places, and are followed 
by Jerome on Hos. xiii. Tertull. 
De Res. Carn. 51, 54 ; Cyprian ad 
Quir. iii. who read “in conten- 


tione,” or “in contentionem.” The 
change, by likeness of pronunci- 
ation, was easy from vikoe to vei- 
coc, and the substitution of veixoc 
for dicn in the LXX. would then 
be more natural. But it is more 
probable that the reading vetxoc 
arose from a misreading of vixoc, 
and the sense, especially of verse 
57, agrees better with vikoc, 
which is the usual form in later 
Greek for vicky. There is the 
same confusion of readings be- 
tween veixoc and vixoc in Hos. 
x. 11; Jeg, im. Sis (Ames 1 
(see Estius). 

58. The sudden subsidence of 
so impassioned a strain of tri- 
umph, into so sober a conclu- 
sion, is a remarkable instance of 
the practical character of the 
New Testament teaching. The 
expressions édpatou, dperaxivyrot, 
ovK zotwv Kevoc év Kupiv, all have 
special reference to the resur- 
rection, and to the doubts con- 
cerning it. The last words, 
“ abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” “your labour in the 
Lord,” may refer to the homely 
duty which forms the substance 
of his subsequent remarks in 
the following chapter. 
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It may be said, however, that though the revival of the dead is in 
itself possible and probable, yet there are difficulties attending 
the manner of it. Toall such foolish questions there is a ready 
answer : 


I. From the analogies of nature. 

(1) The change from seed into corn shows how life may 
be attained only through the medium of death, and how identity 
may be preserved, in spite of a total change of form. 

(2) The variety of organisation, both in the animal and ma- 
terial creation, is an instance of the vast extent to which new 
combinations of organisation can be carried, and shows the pos- 
sibility of such combinations in the spiritual world, far beyond 
our present conceptions. 


Il. From the nature of the case. 

(1) We know the different principle of natural life in the 
First Man, or parent of the old order of creation, and of 
spiritual life in Christ, the Second Man, as the parent of the 
new order of creation. This leads us to expect, not an identity, 
but a change of organisation when that new order is fully 
accomplished. . 

(2) However hard to conceive, however long unknown, yet 
the truth ts certain, that change, and not continuance, is the 
mode by which we shall pass into the spiritual world. Even 
those of us who are still alive at the coming of the Lord, though 
escaping the sleep of death with its dissolution and decay, will 
not escape a change. It will be sudden and instantaneous, but 
tt will be complete ; this mortal frame will avoid the actual 
stroke of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over Death, 
he will be lost in victory — his victory will be transferred to us 
— he and his weapon Sin (that weapon which owes its edge to 
our old enemy the Law) will be destroyed, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and this victory comes to us from God Himself. 
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Therefore remain unmoved by fear or doubt ; be active in the 
work of your Master, looking forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain. 


y, 


Tur ApostTLe’s VIEW OF A FUTURE STATE. 


THIS passage exemplifies the soberness of the Apostle’s view 
of a future life. He enters into no details, he appeals ee £ 
to two arguments only: first, the endless variety of continuity, 
the natural world; secondly, the power of the new ae 
life introduced by Christ. These two together fur- 

nish him with the hope that out of God’s infinite goodness 
and power, as shown in nature and in grace, life will spring out 
of death, and new forms of being wholly unknown to us here 
will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one point only 
he gives a distinct and solemn assurance, namely, that change 
and not identity of form, was the lot which awaited all; not 
only those who were already dead, but those who might be still 
living when the end came. So firmly was the first generation 
of Christians possessed with the expectation of living to see 
the Second Coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of 
course; and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illus- 
trate the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already departed. That vision of “ the last man,” which 
now seems so remote as to live only in poetic fiction, was, to 
the Apostle, an awful reality ; and is brought forward to expreas 
the certainty that, even here, a change must take place; the 
greatest that imagination can conceive. ‘The last of the human 
race will have passed away ; but in that moment of final disso- 
lution, the only thought that is present to the Apostle’s mind is 
not death, but life and victory. The time was approaching, as 
it seemed, when, in the words of a-modern author, “ not the in- 
dividual only, but the species of man would be transferred to 
the list of extinct forms,” and all the generations of men would 
be “gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 


had hitherto been thought of.” To us the end of the world, 
: z 2 
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though indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea; then it was 
new in itself, and its coming was expected to be immediate. 
As in the trial of his individual faith and patience ', it was re- 
vealed to him that “ Christ’s grace was sufficient for him;” so 
also in this trial, which appeared to await the whole existing 
generation of men, it was also declared to him “ in a” revealed 
“mystery,” that in that great change “God would give them 
the victory” over death and the grave, “ through Jesus Christ.” 
The question, with which the passage opens and which in 
later times has often been asked again with elaborate minute- 
ness, “ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?” is met with the stern reproof, “ Fool!” nor is 
what we call “ the resurrection of the body,” properly speaking, 
touched upon in these verses. The difficulties which have been 
raised respecting the Resurrection in the Apostle’s time or in 
our own, are occasioned by the futile endeavour to form a more 
distinct conception of another life than in our mortal state is 
possible The inquiry which he answers is like that of the 
Sadducees, “ In the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
seven ?” and the spirit of his reply is the same as that of our 
Lord, “ In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. . . . God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” All that the 
Apostle directly asserts is that, whatever body there 


and iden- may be after death, will be wholly different from 
tity of being Soar : 

anaes : the present, and that the infinite variety of nature 
change o 


renders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this 
subject must be sought in 2 Cor. v. 1—6. But from the two 
passages combined, and from such expressions as Rom. viii. 
23, “the redemption of our body;” Rom. viii. 11, “ He that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies ;” Phil. iii. 21, “ Who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body ;” thus much 
may be inferred ;— that the Christian idea of a future state 
is not fully expressed by a mere abstract belief in the zm- 
mortality of the soul, but requires a redemption and restora- 


form. 


l.2) Cor, xin. 8: 9, 
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tion of the whole man. According to the ancient creed of 
Paganism, expressed in the well known lines at the com- 
mencement of the Iliad, the souls of departed heroes did in- 
deed survive death; but these souls were not themselves; they 
were the mere shades or ghosts of what had been; “ them- 
selves ” were the bodies left to be devoured by dogs and vul- 
tures. The Apostle’s teaching, on the other hand, is always 
that, amidst whatever change, it is the very man himself that 
is preserved; and, if for the preservation of this identity any 
outward organisation is required, then, although “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven,” God from the in- 
finite treasure house of the new heavens and new earth will 
furnish that organisation, as He has already furnished it to the 

several stages of creation in the present order of the world. » 
“If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much rather clothe 
you, O ye of little faith.” “ Ye do err, not knowing .. . the 


power of God.” 


& 
co 
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Te een CAS oN, 


Chap. XVI. 1—24. 


Tue conclusion of this Epistle, as of that to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Second to Timotheus, is taken 
up with matters more or less personal and secular. Of these 
a pec | the first is the collection amongst the Gentile 
for the por Churches for the poorer Christians in Judea. 
Christians of — From whatever cause, there was at this period 
Palestine. P i : 

much poverty in Palestine, compared with the 
other Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. The chief 
allusions contained in the Apostolical Epistles to the duties of 
the rich towards the poor, are those which we find in connexion 
with the contribution here mentioned, and in the Epistle of 
St. James (ii. 1—6, v. 1—6), and that to the Hebrews (xiii. 
16), both addressed, if not to Judxa, at least to Jewish com- 
munities. And with this agrees the great stress laid in the 
Gospels on the duty of almsgiving. We learn also from the 
account of the last struggle for independence in Josephus, how 
deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered against the rich 
in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions of that time 
something of the character of a social war. 

This was in part occasioned by the greater density of popula- 
tion in Palestine, compared with the thinly inhabited tracts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly marked dis- 
tinction of rich and poor, which had been handed down to the 
Jews from the earlier periods of their history, where we are 
familiar with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Nehemiah. ‘The Christians, besides, were, as a general 
rule, from the poorer classes (James ii. 5), and would be 
subject to persecutions and difficulties on account of their re- 
ligion (Heb. x. 34). From the mention of the poor as a 
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distinct class in the Christian Church, in Acts ix. 36, and in 
the passages relating to the contribution now in question, it 
would seem that the community of property at Jerusalem must 
have either declined or failed of its object; and may have even 
contributed to occasion the great poverty which we thus find 
prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time when St. 
Paul first parted from the Church of Jerusalem, that an express 
stipulation was made in behalf of this very point (Gal. i. 10). 
“To remember the poor” was the one link by which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound to the Churches of 
Judea. This pledge was given, probably, before his second 
journey. But it was not till his third and last journey, that the 
preparations were made for the great contribution of which he 
now speaks. From this passage, confirmed indirectly by Gal. 
ii. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had first given orders 
for the collection in the Churches of Galatia. From 2 Cor. 
viii. 10, ix. 2, it also appears, that the orders here given to the 
Corinthians had been received by them a year before the time 
of the Second Epistle, and therefore some months before this 
Epistle. 

At this time, he had not quite determined whether to take it 
to Jerusalem himself; possibly he had the intention of going 
at once to the West, and even afterwards when he had left 
Ephesus and reached Macedonia (2 Cor. vill. ix.), he was still 
doubtful, whether the Corinthian collection would be sufficiently 
large for his purpose. But by the time that he had actually 
arrived at Corinth, his exhortations in this and in the Second 
Epistle had raised the desired sum; and in writing from thence 
to Rome, he announced his intention of taking it at once to 
Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25, 26); an intention which he fulfilled 
during his last visit (Acts xxiv. 17). See further the notes 
on 2 Cor, viii. and ix. 
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Now concerning the collection for the 
‘appointed to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 


saints, as [ 


Upon 


the first day of the week let "each one of you lay by him in 


1. Noyia=avdrddyn in classical 
Greek (see Wetstein for the 
word), in the Vulgate 
“collecta.”. The word 
“eollecta” is used for 
the assemblies in which 
the collections took place, as in 
Jerome’s story (ad Gal. vi.) of 
the last words of St. John, which 
were uttered “per singulas col- 
lectas.” 

cic, “ for the benefit of.” 

duevaga, “I gave orders when I 
was there.” 

Tate ékkAnoiace ric TaXariac, 
i. e. “the Churches of the se- 
veral cities or villages of Ga- 
latia.” This arrangement must 
have been made in the journey 
described in Acts xviii. 23, as is 
confirmed by the allusion which, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 10), he makes to such a con- 
tribution. Bengel:—“ Galatarum 
exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthio- 
rum exemplum Macedonibus, Ma- 
cedonum et Corinthiorum exem- 
plum Romanis proponit. 2 Cor. 
ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26. Magna ex- 
emplorum vis.” 

2. kara play oafsParov. “ On 
every first day of the week.” iia 
br pce aajxParov is a_ literal 

translation of the He- 
day of the 
Bee brew phrase, “one of 
the sabbath, two of the 
sabbath,” &c. i.e. one after the sab- 


The col- 
lection. 


bath, two after the sabbath. (See 
Lightfoot on Matt. xxviii. 1). So 
oe ie pia=“ the first day,” Gen. 
This is the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first day 
of the week. The collections 
were to be made on that day, as 
most suited to the remembrance 
of their Christian obligations. 
And from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has been 
derived the custom, still con- 
tinued in almost all Christian 
Churches, of offerings for the 
poor on Sundays, or at least at 
the times of the Holy Communion. 
It is to be observed, however, 
that there is nothing to prove 
public assemblies, inasmuch as 
the phrase zap’ eauro (“by him- 
self, at his own house”) implies 
that the collection was to be 
made individually and in private. 
This is confirmed by the exhor- 
tation, in allusion to the same 
subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7: “Let 
each man give as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity : for God lovetha 
cheerful giver.” The word $y- 
cavpicwr, “ hoarding, ” or “ trea- 
suring up,” also implies that the 
money was to remain in each in- 
dividual’s house till the Apostle 
came for it. 
6 vt av ebod@ra, “as he may 
have prospered ”=kaloc  evzo- 
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store, as ‘it hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 


when I come. 


ruift* unto Jerusalem. 
they shall go with me. 


And when I am with ‘you, whomsoever ye 
shall approve, ‘them will I send by 


letters, to bring your 


And if it sie meet that I go also, 
Now I will come unto you, y “when I 


® Gr. grace. 


petro TU, Acts xi. 29, and xado 
Eav eX; 2 Cor. viii. 12. - Pro- 
perly it signifies “ having a good 
journey,” as in Rom. i. 10. 

Tore... yivwrras, “be going on 
at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied with 
higher matters.” 


3. ove dv Coxyaonre. The Co- 
rinthians themselves were to 


choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of misap- 
propriation, as others had been 
chosen for a like purpose by the 
other Churches. See 2 Cor. viii. 
18—20. 

dv éxusrokov. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word is probably to 
be taken with réuyw. Compare 
ovoTurikey értoTroAor, 2 Cor. iil. 1. 

xapec is used for the contribu- 
tion here as in 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

4. eav dé asco i “if it be 
worth my journey.” This ex- 
pression of doubt shows that he 
did not settle his final plan 
(Rom. xv. 28—382) till his ar- 
rival at Corinth. 

5—9. The second point, to 
which the mention of the collee- 
tions naturally brings him, is his 
journey to Corinth, and here he 
has to announce that his earlier 
plan, which he had communicated 


to them previously, was now 
altered. This plan had 
been (as we learn from 
2 Cor. i. 16) to cross 
over the Aigean from Ephesus 
to Corinth, to go thence through 
Greece to Macedonia, and then 
to return for a second visit to 
Corinth: whereas now he deter- 
mines to pass first through Ma- 
cedonia, and make one visit only 
at Corinth at the end of his Gre- 
cian journey. This alteration 
was made (2 Cor. i. 23) in con- 
sequence of the tidings brought 
to him of the disorders in the 
Corinthian Church, that he might 
leave time for his First Epistle 
to have its due effect, before he 
interposed with them personally. 
The change, as we see from 2 
Cor. i. 17—23, x. 2, gave occa- 
sion for much misapprehension, 
the correction of which is one 
object of the Second Epistle. 

5. Makedoviay yap diépyopat. 
“TI say, ‘when I have passed 
through Macedonia,’ for it is now 
my intention to do so, instead of 
coming to you at once.” dvepxo- 
pac, “I am to pass. 

He omits here the usual phrase 
“if the Lord will,” which shows 
that even in that early age the 
forms of religious speech and feel- 


His plan. 
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for I *am to’ pass through 


Macedonia, and it may be that I will abide, yea and winter 


with you, that ye may ‘send me on whithersoever I go. 


For 


I will'not tnow see you by the way; “for I trust to tarry 


a while with you, if the Lord ‘will permit. 


ing were not universally fixed.’ 


Afterwards, in verse 7, he adds 
it: here he uses the ordinary 
expression tuxov, “as it may 
happen.” 

As he was still at Ephesus, 
duépyopac is to be taken in the 
future sense, common in the New 
Testament ;—not “I am _ pass- 
ing,” but “I am to pass.” 

6. wapayepacw. “I will stay 
with you through the winter” 
(i.e. “ till the navigation of the 
/Egean is again open, so as to 
enable me to sail for Syria”). 
This intention, of which he here 
expresses some doubt, he fulfilled, 
so far as to pass the three later 
months of the year in Southern 
Greece (Acts xx. 3), leaving it in 


' the spring of the following year, as 


appears from the mention of Eas- 
terin Acts xx. 6. It might be in- 
ferred from this passage (ot édy 
mopevwpac), as from verse 3, that 
he was uncertain at this time 
whether he should go eastward 
or westward from Corinth. 

iva vpeic. “ I remain with you, 
in order that you, and no other 
Church, may have the pleasure 
of helping me forward.” He is 
addressing himself to the feeling 
so often touched in the Second 
Epistle. 


mpomépyre. This is the re- 


But I will tarry 


ceived phrase for “helping for- 
ward on a journey or mission.” 
See Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. 
iii. 13; 3 John 6. 

7. apr, ie. “ now, according to 
my present, as distinguished from 
my late, intention.” 

év wapocy, “merely passing by 
Corinth, on my way to Mace- 
donia.” 

éav oO KUptoc emerpeh. Compare 
Heb. vi. 3 (éav éxirpery 6 Oedc) ; 
1 Cor. iv. 19; James iv. 15 (€ay 
6 KUpLoc Senifay): The former 
phrase is somewhat stronger than 
the latter, indicating not merely 
permission, but giving the power 
to do the thing desired. 

8. eryerd de év Edéow Ewe THC 
mevrnxoaryc, “I shall stay on at 
Ephesus until the end of the 
spring,” i.e. while the naviga- 
tion of the /®gean is closed. 
For the reluctance to make voy- 
ages in the Mediterranean in 
winter, compare Horace, Od. i. 
4, 2, where “ Trahuntque siccas 
machine carinas,” is mentioned 
as one of the signs of spring. 

“Pentecost ” is mentioned 
here, merely as a mark of time, 
as “the Fast” in Acts xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken as 
a mark both of the place and 
time of the writing of the Epistle. 
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at Ephesus until Pentecost. 


For a great door and effectual 


is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. 
Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you 


éxmevo implies that he was now 
at or near Ephesus, and the men- 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which thus 
agrees with the apparent allu- 
sions to Easter, as in v. 7, xv. 20. 

9. Supa, “ opportunity.” Com- 
pare 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; 
Acts xiv. 27. 

avewye is later Greek for ay- 
EWKTOL. 

peyadn alludes to the extent of 
his preaching; évepync, to its 
effect ; the former word, includ- 
ing both the sign and the thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter the thing signified only. 
Two inducements for the Apostle 
to stay, are a wide sphere and a 
powerful opposition. Grotius :— 
* Quod alios terruisset, Paulum 
invitat.” He alludes, on the one 
hand, to the spread of Christi- 
anity in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 20), and on 
the other hand, to the opposition 
of Pagan (xix. 23) and of Jewish 
(xix. 33, xx. 29) enemies. 

10—12. The third point is the 
explanation of the character and 
conduct of his two friends, Timo- 
theus and Apollos. Timotheus 
had been sent from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts xix. 22), though 
from the expression there (éav 
éhOy) it seems that there was 
some doubt whether he would 
reach Corinth. The object of 
his mission was (iv. 17) to re- 


mind them of the Apostle’s ex- 
ample and _ teaching, 

from which they were Mission of 
in danger of deviating. Timotheus, 


‘But St. Paul seems to 


have feared lest his gentle and 
timid character (both of which 
are hinted at as impediments to 
his usefulness in 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 6, 7, ii. 1) should not 
command the respect due to him. 
Hence this exhortation. 
apoBwc—éy eiphyn, in allusion 
to his timid character. éy eiphyy 
= “incolumis,” safe and sound. 

He also speaks of Timotheus 
as an exact counterpart of him- 
self, and as the one of all his 
companions best able to enter 
into his feelings. For this same 
fact see iv. 17; Phil. ii. 20, 22. 

[Xérere tva. For the construc- 
tion compare 2 John 8. 

TO yap Epyor kupiov, as in xy. 
58; Phil. ii. 30 (xpco7ov). 

mporwéuare. See verse 6. 

pera Tov adelo@y. This may 
refer to the companions of Timo- 
theus, of whom one (Acts xix. 
22) was Erastus; but, from the 
short manner in which the phrase 
is introduced, he more probably 
alludes to the persons of whom 
he proceeds to speak in the next 
verse. 

Besides the mission of Timo- 
theus to impress upon the Co- 
rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which ‘Timotheus, by his close in- 
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without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as J also do. 
Let no man therefore despise him: but "send him on in peace, 
that he may come unto me: for I "wait for him with the brethren. 

As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly "exhorted him 
to come unto you with the brethren: ‘and his will was not 
at all to come at this time; but he will come when he shall 


have convenient time. 


timacy with St. Paul, was pe- 
culiarly fitted, there was another 
later mission despatched at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
with the view, partly of carrying 
the Epistle and enforcing the ob- 
servance of its contents, partly of 
urging upon the Church the neces- 
sity of completing their contribu- 
tions before the Apostle’s arrival 
(2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18). This mis- 
sion was composed of Ti- 

Mission {ys and two other “ bre- 
ee thren ” (2 Cor. viii. 18, 
22, 23), whose names 

are not mentioned; Titus having 
been chosen for this, as Timo- 
theus for the other, probably from 
his greater energy and firmness 
of character. That the mission 
thus described is the one to 
which he here alludes, can hardly 
be doubted. The words wapaxa- 
Neiy and ddeAgdc are used in the 
same emphatic and recognised 
sense, in both passages ; and as 
the mission there spoken of was 
previous to his writing the se- 
cond Epistle, it can be referred 
to no occasion so obviously as 
that which is here described. 


These accordingly are the bre- 
thren who would, as he expected, 
find or wait for Timotheus at Co- 
rinth, and return with him. 

It would seem, however, that 
the Apostle’s original wish had 
been, that the head of this mis- 
sion should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Apollos, since his 
visit to Corinth (named in Acts 
xviii. 27, and implied in this 
Epistle, iii. 6), must have re- 
turned to Ephesus ; and he, both 
from the distinction which he 
enjoyed in the opinion of his 
fellow-Christians (i. 12, iv. 63 
Acts xviii. 25), and from his 
previous acquaintance with the 
Church of Corinth, would have 
been the natural person to send 
upon such a mission. ‘The most 
obvious explanation of his refusal 
to comply with the Apostle’s re- 
quest, would be the fear lest his 
presence should encourage the 
faction which called itself by his 
name, and which apparently was 
the most powerful at this precise 
time. It is a slight confirmation 
of the identity of this mission 
with that of Titus, that the only 
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Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 


hand be strong. 


later occasion on which the name — 


of Apollos occurs in the New 
Testament, is in the Epistle to 
Titus (ili. 13), where they are 
spoken of as living together. 

13, 14. These verses had best 
be regarded as a short summary 
of the exhortation which he con- 
ceives that both Timotheus and 
Apollos would give them. The 
words are expressive of a com- 
bat :— 

yenyopeire, “be watchful ;” 
“have the eyes of your mind 
and conscience open to all that 
is going on around you; the 
enemy is advancing ; the last 
day (see verse 22) is approach- 
ing: be on your guard.” 

orikere év 7H Tiore, “stand 
unshaken in your faith against 
the enemy.” Compare xv. 58, 
* be ye steadfast, unmoveable ;” 
and (more exactly) Eph. vi. 13, 
14, “stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth ;” 
and 2 Cor. i. 24, “by faith ye 
stand.” 

avopifecbe, [kai] xparawiabe. 
The tyvo words occur frequently 
together in the LXX. and form 
one phrase, “ Nerve yourselves 
for the contest.” See Ps. xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 24; 1 Sam. iv. 9; 2 
Sam. x. 12. 

avopifeobe occurs often in clas- 
sical writers; kparawwvobe never. 

kai, which is found in A. D. 
E. and the Versions, is omitted 
in B.G.; probably from an at- 
tempt to reduce the whole sen- 
tence to conformity, without 


Let all your things be done with ‘love. 


perceiving the conventional cha- 
racter of the phrase. 

14. wavra ipov ev aydry 
ywec8w. As the previous words 
set forth the sterner, so these sct 
forth the gentler side of Chris- 
tian duty with an allusion to the 
Factions and to chap. xiii. Chry- 
sostom well .says: Aéyer Tpnyo- 
pire, we Kabevddvrwy* UrihKere, we 
oadevopévwy* ’Avopilecbe Kal kpa- 
Tawvobe, Wo padakevdytwy* Tavera 
év “yay, we oraciagorvTwr. 

15. Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church itself. 
There were now with the Apo- 
stle, three men recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with the 
letter of the Corinthians (vii. 
1). 
one “house of Stephanas,” in 
verse 15, must be the 
same as that mentioned 
in i. 16, where it ap- 
pears that they were, not only 
the earliest converts of St. Paul 
at Corinth, but amongst the few 
who were baptized with his own 
hands. The Stephanas of verse 
17 (as implied in the words of 
verse 15, and of i. 16,— which 
mention the household, appa- 
rently in contradistinction to 
the master) was probably one 
of the slaves of the Stephanas 
of verse 15, and had received his 
name from his master. The two 
remaining names are also more 
like those of slaves than of native 


“ House of 
Stephanas.” 
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"Now I ‘exhort you, brethren (ye know the house of Ste- 
phanas, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they 


Fappointed themselves to the 


Greeks. “Fortunatus” occurs 
again in the Epistle of Clement, 
as the name of the bearer of that 
Epistle to the Church of Corinth, 
in company with Valerius Bito 
and Claudius Ephebus, appa- 
rently two Greek freedmen en- 
rolled in the Valerian and Clau- 
dian families. (Clem. Ep. I ad 
Cor. i. 59.) “ Achaicus” indi- 
cates either a Greek slave, so 
called by his Roman masters, or 
an Eastern slave, so called from 
the land of his adoption. Whe- 
ther, however, the Apostle is 
here speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in both 
eases he is speaking of Corinthian 
Christians, to whose authority he 
wishes to enforce obedience. The 
ambiguity of the precise subject 
of the sentence in some degree 
affects its construction also: iva, 
in verse 16, may depend either 
on wapaxade OF ON olcare, 1.€. 
either (1) “I exhort you to 
obey,” &c. (comp. sapecahovy ... 
iva... adwvrat, Matt. xiv. 36, 
and the use of va, for iva, in 
Romaic), or (2) “ you know such 
persons in order to,” &c. The 
first is the best, in which case 
the construction requires that 
xapacahe should be the principal 
verb in the sentence, and oiéare 
. .. £avrove thrown in parenthe- 
tically. A similar interruption 
of a-similar commencement, may 
be seen in Eph. iv. 1. 

oteare is indicative, there being 
no instance of such a form in the 
imperative. 


ministry of the saints), that 
“First fruits of the 


” 


azapy7. 
harvest which was to follow. 
Compare Rom. xvi. 5, where 
Epenetus is called “the first 
fruits of Asia,” or according to 
some MSS. “of Achaia.” If 
the latter, then he may have been 
one of the household of Stephanas. 
Possibly, in this case the meta- 
phor is coloured by the allusion 
to the offering of the first fruitsat | 
the passover (see note on xv. 20), 
introduced in connexion with the 
thought elsewhere (Rom. xv. 16) 
expressed, that the Gentile con- 
verts were the offering which he 
presented to God. 

15. "Axatac, i.e. “ Southern 
Greece.” 

cic Craxoviay roic ayiow. This, 
viewed in connexion with verse 
1, where rove ayiove is also used 
without any qualification, proba- 
bly refers to the contribution for 
the Christians in Judza. 

15. érafay éavrove. The stress 
is on éavrovc, “ appointed them- 
selves,” i. e. “of their own ac- 
cord,” in the first burst of zeal 
which followed their conversion” 
(comp. the classical quotations in 
Wetstein). 

16. iva cat vytic vrorasoncbe. 
The emphatic oyeie is in allu- 
sion to the play upon érafay and 
uxoracencie, and the sense is, 
“ You know the zeal with which 
the household of Stephanas ap- 
pointed themselves to their work. 
Iexhort you that you, for your 
part, should appoint to yourselves 
the task of obeying them. 
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ye also appoint yourselves ‘to be under such, and under every 


one that helpeth with "them, and laboureth. 


*Now I Trejoice 


at the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for 


that which was lacking on your part they 
refreshed my spirit and your's. 
The churches of Asia salute you. 


ro:e rowvroe, “such as the 
household of Stephanas.” 

cuvepyourrt. “ That works with 
them,” and the force of the cur is, 
as it were, carried on to coxwyre. 

17. yaiow éé. This is proba- 
bly a resumption of the previous 
subject, as_ the conclusion éxe- 
YyVw@oKEeTe OvY TOVE ToOLOVTOVE, in 
verse 18, seems like a final sum- 
mary of verse 16, and it is after 
St. Paul’s custom to bring out a 
point in which he is deeply in- 
terested a second time. 

wapoveia, “arrival.” 

From this verse it may be in- 
ferred that Stephanas, Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus, were now 
at Ephesus; nor is there any 
proof that they carried back this 
First Epistle, which, as implied 
in verse 12, was probably sent 
by Titus. 

TO Uperepoyv borépnua avroi ave- 
=Ajowcar. “ They in their own 
persons supplied the void occa- 
sioned by your absence from 
me.” Compare Phil. ii. 30. 

18. dvéraucay yap To émov 
wvevpa kai 76 tuwr. “For they re- 
freshed, reinvigorated my spirit, 
and by @ necessary consequence 


‘supplied: for they 


Therefore acknowledge ye such. 


Aquila and Priscilla 


of our sympathy, yours also.” It 
is a concise expression of the 
same consciousness of identity of 
feelings and interests, which ex- 
presses itself strongly in 2 Cor. i. 
3—7. For the words compare 
dvaxéxavrat 70 xvedpa avzou (i.e. 
of Titus), 2 Cor. vii. 13. 

éxtyvwoxere, “ acknowledge : ” 
“recognise as your guides; ” like 
eigévarx, in 1 Thess. v. 12, and 
yiveccw (as distinguished from 
éxisrapat) in Acts xix. 15, (or 
from oiéac) in John xxi. 17. 

19—2]. The salutations are 
threefold: (1) Those from the 
Churches of Asia (éccAnsiat rife 
*Asiac). Here, as in xvi. 1, the 
plural is properly used to denote 
the Christian congregations in 
the several cities of proconsular 
Asia, of which the chief are the 
seven enumerated in the Apoca- 
lypse, all situated within the 
limits of the Roman province 
ealled “ Asia.” From this pas- 
sage as well as from Rev. i. ii. 
iii. and Col. iv. 16, it would seem 
that they were all connected with 
each other in the same circle of 
Christian brotherhood. 

(2) The salutation from the 
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salute you much in the Lord with the church that is in 


their house. 


congregation in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Aquila was 
—like his namesake, the transla- 
tor of the Old Testament—a Jew, 
from Pontus. (Acts xviii. 2.) 

His wife is mentioned so 


pus prominently wherever 
Priscilla, Her husband’s name oc- 


curs—in four instances 
(Acts xviii. 18, 26 (in some 
MSS.) ; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 


’ 19) preceding it,—as to indicate 


that she was distinctly known, 
not merely in connexion with 
him but on her own account al- 
so. She is called Prisca in the 
Epistles (Rom. xvi. 3 (except 
in Rec. Text); 2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and Priscilla in the Acts (xviii. 


eats.) 26) 3) s0) Livia 2 and. 
“ Livilla,” “Drusa” and “ Dru- 


silla,” are used for the same 
person (see Wetstein on Romans 
xvi.) In this place the name is 
Prisca in B. Priscilla in C. D. G. 
They accompanied St. Paul from 
Corinth to Ephesus, and there 
remained whilst he went on to 
Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18, 26). 
Hence the connexion with the 
CorinthianChurch, implied in this 
salutation, and their presence at 
Ephesus, at the date of the com- 
position of this Epistle. The 
expression “ the Church in their 
house,” which is repeated in 
connexion with their names in 
Rom. xvi. 8, implies a congrega- 
tion distinct from that of the 
native Ephesians, probably of 
foreign settlers like themselves, 


All the brethren "salute you. 


TSalute ye one 


such as had naturally brought 
them into connexion with Paul at 
Corinth, and subsequently with 
Apollos at Ephesus (both stran- 
gers in the respective cities 
where the meeting was effected, 
Acts xvili. 2, 26). The great- 
er earnestness and devotion ex- 
pressed in their greeting (év cupiw 
mo\Aa, “a full Christian greet- 
ing”) would be naturally occa- 
sioned by their intimacy with the 
Corinthian Church. 

(3) The salutation of “all the 
brethren.” Who is here meant 
was clear to the Corinthians, but 
obscure to us. It may be: either 
the Christians of Ephesus ; or the 
brethren spoken of in verses 11, 
12; or a general summing up of 
all the Christians within reach of 
his communication, as in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. The in- 
junction to salute each other with 
a sacred kiss is repeated in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 12 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 26. It was the common form 
of affectionate Eastern 
salutation, transferred «The Holy 
to the forms of Chris- __ kiss.” 
tian society, and hence 
the epithet of ayiw, “holy.” The 
practice continued in Christian 
assemblies, chiefly at the time of 
the celebration of the Eucharist. 
(Justin Apol. i. 65). The regu- 
lations of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, viii. 11, gnd the Canons 
of Laodicea (Can. 19), enjoin 
that before the Communion, the 
clergy are to kiss the bishop, the 
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another with a holy kiss. 
mine own hand. 


be Anathema. Maran atha. 


men amongst the laity each other, 
and so the women. On Good 
Friday it was omitted, in com- 
memoration of the kiss of Judas. 
Down to the fifth century (Au- 
gustin. contra Pelag. iv. ¢. 8) it 
was given after Baptism, and was 
afterwards superseded by the sa- 
lutation “Peace be with thee.” 
It was technically called * cipjyn, 
“the Peace” (Conc. Laod. Can. 
19). 

Jt is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congrega- 
tion there kisses and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21. He winds up the saluta- 
tions with his own farewell, writ- 

ten (not like the rest of 
Autograph the letter by an ama- 
signature. mnuensis, but) by his own 

hand. The expression 
occurs besides in 2 Thess. ili. 
17; Col. iv. 18; in the former 
passage, with the addition “which 
is a sign in every Epistle.” ‘This 
attestation was probably confined 
to such Epistles as especially 
needed it from being addressed 
to Churches who questioned his 
authority, or amongst whom, as 
in the case of Thessalonica (2 
Thess. ii. 2), doubts had arisen as 
to the genuineness of his commu- 
nications. Accordingly in the 
two instances in which his au- 
thority was most violently as- 
sailed,—Corinth at the time of the 


The salutation of me Paul with 
If any ‘one love not the Lord, * Jet him 


The grace of "the Lord Jesus 


Second Epistle, and Galatia,—the 
Epistles to those Churches were 
apparently written, not merely 
in the conclusion, but the former 
in great part—Chapters x. to 
xiii. (see 2 Cor. x. 1),—and the 
latter throughout (Gal. vi. 11) 
by his own hand. 

The amanuensis of this Epistle 
was probably Sosthenes (see i. 1). 
Although it is not expressly 
stated, yet it seems probable that 
the whole of the rest of the con- 
clusion was, like the salutation, 
in the Apostle’s own handwrit- 
ing, which would account for tlie 
greater solemnity and abruptness 
of the sentences. 

22. ci ric ov pirst TOV KUptov. 
This peculiarity in the use of 
prety for dyaray (compare espe- 
cially Eph. vi. 24), is occasioned 
probably by the fact that ob giA«z 
is taken as one word, a milder 
expression for pucet, like ov« éy- 
Kparevorvrac in vii. 9 for dkpa- 
revovrac; and for this purpose ov 
piAci Was more natural than ov« 
ayard. 

dvaQepa is “ accursed,” as in 
xil.. 3; Rom, 1x... 3% Galia 
Mark xiv. 71; corresponding to 
the Latin “sacer,” and to the 
Hebrew “ cherem.” 

“ Maran-atha” is a Syriac for- 
mula in Greek characters, signi- 
fying “The Lord has come,” or 
“The Lord will come.” The 
word “ Maran” is the longer 
form of “ Mar,” the Chaldee (or 
later Hebrew) word for “ Lord,” 
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Jesus. Amen. 
and used as such in Dan. ii. 47, 
iv. 19, 24, v. 23, familiar also 
as the title of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries in the Syrian Church. 
“ Atha” is frequently 
Maranatha. used in the poetical 
books of the Old Tes- 
tament for “comes,” and so also 
in Chaldee. See Dan. iii. 2, vii. 
29) ita VV. 12, Vso: 

The whole phrase is introduced 
in the original language, in order 
to give greater force to the pre- 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac “ Abba” is preserved 
in Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6; and 
Hebrew words, such as “ Abad- 
don,” “Armageddon,” are re- 
tained in the Apocalypse. 

Maran atha would seem to 
follow the curse in verse 22, as 
Amen in some MSS. follows the 
blessing in 23, 24. But the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase is am- 
biguous. If it means “ The Lord 
has come,” then the connexion is, 
“the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come, who will take 
vengeance on those who reject 
Him.” Thus the name “ Maro- 
nite” is sometimes explained by 
a tradition that the Jews, in their 
expectation of a Messiah, were 
constantly saying “ Maran” 
(Lord), to which the Christians 


My love ‘is with you all in Christ 


answered “ Maran atha,” i. e. 
“The Lord ts come ; why do you 
expect Him?” and hence the name 
“* Maronite” as applied to Jews, 
and especially Spanish Jews and 
Moors, who confessed “ Maran,” 
but not “ Maran atha” (see Es- 
tius). If it means “The Lord 
will come,” then the connexion 
will be, “ This is the curse, and 
beware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.” Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5, The Dord@aaaan 
hand.” 

There is no proof of any such 
phrase in the Jewish liturgies. 
The word “anathema” occurs 
frequently in later ecclesiastical 
censures ; the words Maran atha 
never. (See Bingham, Ant. xvi. 
ii. § 16.) 

23. 4 xapec. 
goodness.” 
xiii. 13. 

24. i) ayarn, i. e. Eo7e. 

The subscription, which is con- 
tained in no ancient MSS. is 
manifestly incorrect, being a false 
inference from dpyouat in Xvi. 
5. From verse 8, it is certain 
that the Epistle was written, 
not from Philippi, but from 
Ephesus. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XVI. 1—24. 


There are still some practical remarks to be made in conclusion: 

I. Remember to have the money for the poor Christians 
in Judea ready when I come; and the best way of having it 
ready is that which I formerly suggested to the congregations 
in the cities of Galatia, namely, that every one should on every 
Sunday lay by something privately ; and then, when I arrive, 
it shall either be sent by your approved messengers, or taken by 
myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem deserving of one 
or the other mode of transmission. 

II. JI wish to announce to you that I have changed my 
plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to Macedonia, 
I shall come to you after I have been in Macedonia, and remain 
with you, not as I had formerly intended, on a transient visit, 
but for a long time, probably through the winter. Meantime, I 
shall remain at Ephesus till the beginning of summer ; for I 
have great opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to sur- 
mount. 

Ill. Timotheus will probably not have reached you so 
soon as this Epistle; but, whenever he does come, encourage 
and re-assure his timidity and his youth ; remember that he is 
a true representative of myself; and send him on to meet me, 

for I expect him to return with the Christians who bear this 
letter. 

IV. Apollos would have been the natural person to have 
accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him to do so; but 
he steadily refused ; though he will come, when the cause for 
his present refusal is removed. 

In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you-have to 
carry on. Be on the alert, stand fast in your faith, nerve your- 
selves for the battle ; and, at the same time, let all be done in 
the spirit of Christian love. 

V. TI have yet a few words to add. You know the slaves 
and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first converts in 
Greece, and how they made it their business to serve the poorer 
Christians. Be it your business to obey them and all like them. 
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And you know how I rejoice in the arrival and presence of 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus ; how they fill up the void 
of your absence ; how they lighten the load, both of my spirit and 
of yours, by communicating your thoughts to me, and mine to 
you. Such are the characters that you ought to recognise and 
esteem. 

VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in the 
cities of Proconsular Asia. Receive the salutations of the con- 
gregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the house of your 
former friends, Aquila and Priscilla. Receive. the salutations 
of all the Christians in this place. Salute each other by the 
‘sacred kiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive my own saluta- 
tion in my own handwriting. 

VII. In conclusion, may he who turns away from our 
Lord without love be doomed to the curse which is his proper 
judgment. Maranatha. May the goodness and the blessing 
of our Lord be with you. My Christian love is with you all. 
Amen. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 





OF all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal as the 
Second to the Corinthians. Its occasion lay in the 4.00.34 of 
peculiar complication of circumstances which took the Second 
place in the interval between the two Epistles. If ae 
the Introduction to the First might be called “ The State of 
the Corinthian Church,” the Introduction to the Second might 
be called, with equal propriety, “ The Effects of the First 
Epistle.” 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or, at least, immediately 
followed by Titus. To him the Apostle had entrusted the duty 
both of enforcing its commands, and of communi- 

° . ° : fs The Apo- 
cating to him its results; whilst he himself, after a stie’s depar- 
stay of some weeks at Ephesus, was to advance by pie 
easy stages through Macedonia to Corinth. The 
stay at Ephesus was probably cut short by the riot of, the 
silversmiths; his departure is described! as taking place im- 
mediately after and in consequence of it. From thence he 
went to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia.2 It was a 
journey overcast with perplexity, sorrow, and danger. Possibly 
the recollection of the recent tumult at Ephesus still weighed 
upon his mind ; possibly some new conspiracy against yi. anxiety 
his life had been discovered on the road; but his ex- to hear of 

° 3 ca ° the effects of 
pressions* rather imply that the gloom and misery _ the First 
which oppressed him were greatly enhanced, if not  Fpistle. 
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occasioned, by his anxiety about the reception of his Epistle 
at Corinth. His bodily constitution, never strong, seems to 
have been bowed down almost to the grave by this compli- 
cation of sorrow.! All was dark around him; and all was 
darkened into a still deeper night by the fear lest his influence 
in his favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act 
in his own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, who was now 
with him, either had never reached Corinth, or had returned 
before the arrival of the First Epistle; he, therefore, could 
give his master no comfort on the one subject which filled 
his thoughts. Corinth, and Corinth only, was the word 
which would then have been found written on the Apostle’s 
heart; and Titus was the only friend who could at that con- 
juncture minister balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope 
of meeting was at Troas?: thither vessels sailed 
nuvalat from the opposite coast, as when the Apostle him- 
self a year later returned by that route from Co- 
rinth’; and thither, therefore, Titus might already have arrived 
from the same city. But the Apostle waited in vain: some 
unexpected delay retained the faithful friend, and added new 
pangs to the Apostle’s anxieties. Even his apostolic labours, at 
other times his chief consolation in trouble, had now no charms 
for him; of the great opportunities which were opened for 
him at Troas, and vf which a year later he gladly availed him- 
self*, he could now make no use; and bidding farewell to the 
disciples in that city, he embarked for Macedonia, probably 
as once before®, to Neapolis, and thence by land to Philippi. 
There, amidst the familiar scenes of his first European journey, 
he paused on his onward route, cheered by the zeal of his 
Macedonian converts®: but still distrustful and oppressed, his 
‘* flesh had no rest,” he was “ troubled on every side; without 
were fightings, within were fears.” 7 
Mestine At last the long-expected day came: Titus ar- 
with Titus yjyed, and arrived with tidings, not indeed wholly 


at Philippi. E , : : 
PP’ satisfactory, but sufficiently cheering to relieve the 
12 ony 1. 8, Ps 1p. 3 Acts xx. 5, 6. 
4 2 Cor. ii. 13; Acts xx. 6. 5 Acts xvi. 11, 12. 
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Apostle at once from the chief load of care which had weighed 
down his spirit ; and, for the rest, though agitating, yet cal- 
culated rather to call forth his energetic indignation than to 
overcloud and distress him. 

The First Epistle had been received, and, by those for whom 
it was mainly intended, entirely appreciated. The 444... 
licentious party who, whether from misunderstand- from Co- 
ing or perverting the Apostle’s teaching, had used aoe 
his name as a watchword for their excesses, were humbled. 
Some complaints were raised against the Apostle’s change of 
purpose in not coming to them direct from Ephesus’; some 
cause still remained for fear lest the intercourse with the 
heathen should be too unrestrained?; but on the whole, the 
submission of the mass of the Corinthian Church to his direc- 
tions was complete. They received Titus with open arms’; 
and, in the matter of the incestuous marriage, the correction 
of which had been the chief practical subject of the First 
Epistle, they had been struck with the deepest 

: Punishment 
penitence‘; an assembly had been convened, and a  6f the inces- 
punishment inflicted on the offender*®; and although oe Lc 
. this sorrow for themselves, and this severity towards 
the guilty person, had passed away before Titus’s departure®, 
and the sin itself had been forgiven’, yet there was nothing to 
indicate any disinclination to follow the spirit of the Apostle’s 
teaching. Thus far all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expecta- 
tions; in the one point in which his command might seem to 
have been only partially followed out, in the temporary character 
of the penalty inflicted on the incestuous person, his mind was 
relieved even more than if they had literally observed his 
orders. They had judged, he almost seemed to think, more 
wisely in this respect than himself; and generally he felt that 
confidence between them was now restored®, and that he was 
now more inseparably united with them in that union in their 
common Lord, which none but Christians knew.!° 

Mingled, however, with this good news were other tidings, 


2 Cor. 3. 15—ii, 1. 2 vi. 14—vii. 1. 8 vii. 13—16. 
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not wholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he had already 
anticipated sormething of the kind in his First Epistle!, but still. 
demanding new and distinct consideration. The Jewish party 
Revolt of 2 Corinth, which claimed especially the name of 
the Jewish Peter, and apparently that of Christ also®, had at 
party. the time of the first Epistle been so insignificant in 
itself, or so insignificant when compared with the greater evil 
of the opposite party, as to call only for a few passing notices 
from the Apostle. It had, however, even then reached a sufficient 
height to question his apostolic authority*; and, in the interval, 
apparently from the arrival of a new teacher or teachers, with 
letters of commendation’ from some superior authority, pro- 
bably from Jerusalem, the opponents of the Apostle had grown 
into a large and powerful party °, constituting even “the ma- 
jority ” of the teachers®; openly assailing the Apostle’s cha- 
racter, claiming almost despotic dominion over their followers’, 
insisting on their purely Jewish origin’, and on their peculiar 
connexion with Christ®, on their apostolical privileges!®, and 
on their commendatory letters.!! 

These two subjects, the general acquiescence of the Corin- 
thian Church in the Apostle’s injunctions, and the claims of the 
Judaizing party, must have been the chief topics of Titus’s 
communication. ‘The first and prominent feeling, awakened in 
St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming thankfulness for 
relief from the anxiety which he had, up to that moment, felt 
for the effects of his Epistle; next, indignation at the insinua- 
tions of his adversaries. To give vent to the double tide of 
emotion thus rising within him, was the main purpose, there- 
fore, of the Second Epistle. <A third subject of less importance, 
but which gave him a direct opportunity for writing, was the 

necessity of hastening the collection of the sums 
eae to be contributed by the Corinthians to the wants 
of the Christian poor in Judea. He had already 


1 1 Cor. ix 1—6. 2 See note on 1 Cor. i. 10. 
3 1 Cor. ix. 1—6. 4.2 Cora ieee: 
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spoken of it in the close of his First Epistle; but his sense of 
the need of success had been further impressed upon him by the 
generosity of the Macedonian Churches, of which his recent 
stay among them had made him an actual witness. 

As in the occasion, so also in style, the contrast between 
the First and Second Epistle is very great. The First is the 
most, the Second the least systematic of any of the 
Apostle’s writings. The three objects of the Epistle coe ef 

ats he Epistle; 
are, in point of arrangement, kept distinct. But so 
vehement were the feelings under which he wrote, that the 
thankful expression of the first part is darkened by the indig- 
nation of the third; and the directions about the business of the 
contribution are coloured by the reflections both of his joy and 
of his grief. And in all the three portions, though in themselves 
strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into the higher 
regions in which he habitually lived; so that this Epistle becomes 
the most striking instance of what is the case, more or less, with 
all his writings, a new philosophy of life poured forth, not 
through systematic treatises, but through occasional bursts of 
human feeling. The very stages of his journey are impressed 
upon it; the troubles at Ephesus, the repose at Troas, the 
anxieties and consolations of Macedonia, the prospect of moving 
to Corinth. “ Universa Epistola,” says Bengel, “ ctinerarium 
refert, sed praeceptis pertextum prestantissimis.” ! 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is now 
necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the first 
Epistle, so in this, we must conceive him, at least at 
its outset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, 
in this instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, 
whose name, in the opening of the Epistle, fills the place which, 
in its predecessor, had been occupied by that of Sosthenes. 

The first feeling to which he gives utterance after the formal 
salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness for deliverance 
from his anxiety, and of the entire sympathy which existed be- 
tween himself and his converts.? This feeling is first checked 


Its 
Contents. 


1 Gnomon, on 2 Cor. i. 8. See also his arrangement of the contents of 
the Epistle in his commentary on 2 Cor, i. 1. 
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by the recollection that their sympathy with him was not so 
complete as his with them, in consequence of a suspicion of 
double-dealing and double-speaking on his part, chiefly grounded 
on his change of purpose in not coming to Corinth as expressed 
in his former Epistle. This charge he turns aside for a moment 
to explain and to justify; to point out that he had relinquished 
his earlier design only to leave scope for the First Epistle to 
work its own effects, and this leads him to express his cordial 
acquiescence in the conduct which they had pursued in refer- 
ence to the offender who had been the chief cause of the 
severity in his previous address.' 

By this turn he is again brought to the point from which he 
had diverged, and proceeds to give a regular account of his 
journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, and of his meeting with 
Titus.” He has hardly touched upon this before the narrative 
loses itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro- 
bably have interrupted it only for a moment, but that a sudden 
turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an actual apparition of 
those dark and insidious enemies whom he felt to be dogging 
his path and marring his work wherever he went.? He knew 
that he was sufficient to carry through his task of offering up 
the sacrifice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the difference 
between himself and them, — between his openness, suspected as 
he was of the reverse, and their duplicity, — was the natural 
result of the openness and simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted 
with the dimness and ambiguity of the law.‘ 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious task? ; 
and to this task he felt himself adequate, in spite of all the 
difficulties and distresses, which only made him more conscious 
of his Divine support, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
of which his present life was but a poor and unworthy prelude.® 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object; but 
he has arrived again at one of the points which brings him into 
sympathy with his converts. If another life and a judgment of 
Christ are impending, then there is no room for double-dealing. 


1 9 Cor. i. 12—ii. 11. 2 ii, 12, 13. 3 ii. 14, 16. 
4 TD, 18) 5 iv, 1--6. 6 iv. 2Q—y. 10. 
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Christ’s love draws him to Himself and to God. In Christ’s 
death, he felt that he had died; in the reconciliation of the 
whole world which Christ had effected, he calls on them to 
share; in the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life.! 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and them 
melt away; and he now at last (after one short and unaccount- 
able interruption)? closes these successive digressions with the 
fervent account of the arrival of Titus and his own satisfac- 
tion.? 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another point of 
immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The reception of 
Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic that Titus was now 
ready to be the bearer of this Second Epistle also; and in com- 
pany with two others appointed for this special purpose, to urge 
upon the Corinthians the necessity of having their contribution 
for Judea ready for the Apostle’s arrival.‘ 

Thus far all had been peaceful; there had been occasional 
allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole the strain of the 
letter was cheerful and calm. But henceforward a change 
comes over it, the adversaries are now attacked face to face, 
Timotheus is no longer coupled with the Apostle; it would 
almost appear as if St. Paul took pen and parchment into his 
own hands and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the 
warning against the false pretences of his opponents®; then a 
vindication of his own claims®; crossed at times by protesta- 
tions of his own sincerity against their insinuations’, and bitter 
irony against their despotic demands on obedience’, but closing 
in an elaborate enumeration of his own exertions and dangers, 
as the best proof of his apostolic mission and authority.° 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent egotism, 
and repels the insinuation of duplicity'®; and then with a final 


1 v. 11—vi. 10. 2 vi. 14—vii. 1. ee vat Oe Sie Vitel Ge 

* viii. and ix. I have assumed this as the most probable explanation of the 
passage. But the Apostle’s language raises a question whether the mission 
spoken of in viii. and ix. is not the same as that in xii. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 
5 x. 1—18. ® xi. 1—6. 7 xi. 7—15. 
° xi. 16—20, ® xi. 21—xii. 10. 10 xii. 11—18. 
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warning and assurance of his intention to visit them, the Epistle 
closes. 


Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of Clement 
Effects of to Corinth, the second of them of more than doubtful 
the Seend authority, are the only records of the Corinthian 
eae Church for the next three centuries. actions are 
described in the first of these, as still raging; but the Apostle’s 
authority is recognised, and there is no further trace of the 
Judaizing party. But it still lingered in other parts of the 
Church, and in the curious apocryphal work entitled the 
«« Clementines,”! written some time before the beginning of the 
third century, but containing the last indications of the struggle 
which first appears in this Epistle and that to the Galatians. 

The following are the most remarkable instances: 


1. St. Peter is represented as the Apostle not only of the Circum- 
Later traces Cision, but of the Gentiles; all the glory of St. Paul is 
of the Juda- transferred to him (Ep. Pet. ad Jac.c. 1; Hom. ii. 17, 
vonariee iii. 59). Compare 2 Cor. x. 14, 15, and contrast Gal. ii. 
tines.” 9, Ake 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as “the first of the Apostles ” 
(Ep. Clem. ad Jac. i. 3), and as appointing Clement to the See of 
Rome (ibid.), yet James is described as superior in dignity both to 
him and Clement (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 1; Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 19), and 
to all the Apostles (Rec. i. 66—68) ; as “ the Lord and Bishop of the 
Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling the Churches everywhere, 
the Bishop, the Archbishop ;” “the Chief Bishop,” as opposed to 
Caiaphas “the Chief Priest” (Ep. Pet. c. 1; Ep. Jac. c. 1; Recog. 
i. 66, 68, 70, 72, 73). So the Ebionites “adored Jerusalem as the 
house of God.” (Iren. Her. i. 26.) Compare 2 Cor. i. 24; xi. 5, 
20, and contrast James i. 1; 1 Pet. v. 2. 


1 The Clementines are published in Cotelier’s edition of the ‘“ Patres 
Apostolici,” and in a separate volume by Schwegler, and are the subject of 
an elaborate treatise by Schliemann, ‘They consist of : 1. The ‘ Homilies’ 
or Conversations. 2. The Epistle of Peter to James. 3. The adjuration 
of the Presbyters by James. 4 The Epistle of Clement to James. 5. The 
‘Recognitions. 6. The Epitome. A complete text of the Homilies (in- 
cluding the Epistle of Peter to James, and the adjuration of the Presby- 
ters) has been published by Dressel, from a MS. in the Vatican Library 
not before collated. 
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3. St. Paul is never aftacked by name; but the covert insinu- 
ations are indisputable. 

(a.) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James against “the 
lawless and foolish teaching of the enemy ” (rot éxOpo0d avOpwrov), 
who perverts “the Gentiles from the lawful preaching of Peter,” and 
misrepresents Peter “as though he thought with the Gentiles, but 
did not preach it openly.” (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2). Comp. Gal. ii. 12, 
14. The “enemy” (homo inimicus) takes part in a conspiracy 
against the life of James, and receives letters from the High Priest 
to persecute Christians at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare 
Acts ix. 1. 

(6.) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of “ any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare his preaching with 
that of James, and come with witnesses, lest the wickedness,” which 
tempted Christ, “afterwards, having fallen like lightning from 
heaven” (comp. Acts xxvi. 13, 14) “should send a herald against 
you, and suborn one who is to sow error (7Ad»nv) amongst you, as 
it suborned this Simon against us, preaching in the name of our 
Lord, under pretence of the truth.” (Hem. xi. 35.) Compare 2 Cor. 
in. 1, x. 12—18, v. 12. 

(c.) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing passage, be- 
tween St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out still further in other 
passages, which actually describe the Apostle under the name of 
Simon. St. Peter maintains that, as Cain preceded Abel, and 
Ishmael Isaac, so “ Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and that 
Peter then succeeded to him, as light to darkness ;” that “the false 
Gospel must come first from some deceiver (i70 wAdvov tivdc), and 
then, after the destruction of the holy place, the true Gospel ; were 
he known, he would not have been received; but now, not being 
known (dyvoovpevoc), he has been trusted to; he who does the deeds 
of those who hate us, has been loved; he who is our enemy, has 
been received as a friend; being death, he has been longed for as a 
saviour ; being fire, he has been regarded as light ; being a deceiver 
(dvoc), he has been listened to as speaking the truth.” (Hom. ii. 
17, 18.) Compare 2 Cor. vi. 8, 9, x. 13—16; Acts xxi. 28. 

In an argument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our Lord’s dis- 
courses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, Peter concludes as 
follows: “If then, Jesus our Lord (6 “Inoote Wpov) was seen in a 
vision, and was known by thee and conversed with thee, it was in 
anger with thee as an adversary that He spoke to thee through 
visions and dreams, and even through outward revelations. But 
can any one be made wise to teach through a vision? If thou 
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sayest that he can, why then did our Master abide and converse with 
His disciples, not sleeping but awake, for a whole year? And how 
shall we believe the very fact that He was seen of thee? And how 
could He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things contrary 
to His teaching? And if by having been seen and made a disciple 
by Him for one hour, thou becamest an Apostle, then expound what 
He has taught, love His Apostles, fight not with me who was His 
companion. For me, the firm rock, the foundation of the Church, 
even me thou didst ‘withstand’ openly (avéornxac). If thou hadst 
not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have calumniated me, and 
reviled my preaching, to deprive me of credit when I spoke what I 
had heard myself in intercourse with the Lord; as if I were to 
be blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if thou sayest that I 
was condemned by my own act (kareyywopévor), thou accusest God 
who revealed Christ to me, and attackest Him who blessed me be- 
cause of that revelation. But since thou wishest truly to work with 
the truth, now learn first from us what we learned from Him; and 
when thou hast become a disciple of the truth, then become a fellow- 
worker with us.” (Hom. xvii. 19.) Compare Gal. i. 1, 12, 15—20; 
1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. x. 16, xi. 1—5, and especially St. Paul’s own 
words (Gal. ii. 11) in the account of the feud at Antioch,—ayréorny, 
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SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


HTAYAO> 


> / 
Cros mans 


"Tyood 


Xporoo da SAULT OS 


Y=0i, xal Tipodeog 6 adendas, TH zaxnyole TOU Ye0u 7 
avon ey Kopivien oby ToIs aylots mao Toig ovo ey 


0 4 TH Ayala. 


* Xapss Opty 


a \ 
xal eioyvy amo Yeo wae 


Tpog ypdwov xal eupiou Tyood XPT TOs. 
SEunoyyres 6 Sedo xal maryp tod xuplov ype@v “Inco 


9 MS. C. begins with [kal eiphyn. 


AUL an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 


—_ 


Lord Jesus Christ. 


1, 2. For the general language 
of the salutation, and for the 
words 6 adedpoc, "Axa, see note 
on 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. Timotheus, 
who, in the First Epistle, was 
prevented from appearing in the 
salutation by his absence on the 
journey described in 1 (Cor. 
ive ta, oxvi.l 105, Acts 3x 722, 
has now returned, and resumes 
his usual place by the Apostle’s 
side. 

3. evNoynrdc 6 Sedc. This phrase, 
which occurs in Eph. i. 3, is pa- 
rallel to the more usual form of 
the Apostle’s thanksgiving evya- 
ploTa TP Seg. 

In the fulness of his thankful- 
ness, he at once proceeds to invest 
the abstract names of “ God” and 
“the Father” with the attributes 
of which he was now himself 
most conscious. ‘ Blessed be 
God, i.e. the God of comfort ; 
blessed be the Father, i. e. the 
Father of mercies,” the inversion 


and 'Timotheus our brother, to the church of God which 
is at Corinth with all the saints which are 
Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 


in all Achaia. 


Blessed be "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


being occasioned partly by the 
convenience of the construction, 
which required that wapaxAjoewe 
should be continued into the next 
sentence, partly by the fact that 
the first of the two expressions 
(‘the Father of mercies”) is the 
more natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
by the phrase in the opening of 
Jewish prayers, “ Our Father, 
Merciful Father!” But itis used 
here in a more personal sense: 
and, the genitive ry oikrippwy is 
not merely a Hebraism, but com- 
bines the two ideas that God’s 
essence consists in mercy, and 
also that He is the Father and 
source of mercies. Compare “the 
Father of glory,” Eph. i. 17; 
“ the Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 
9; “the Father of lights,” James 
i. 17; “the God of hope,” Rom. 
xv. 13. In ‘the same way the 
next phrase expresses that God 
is the Author of comfort. This 
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Xeoro, 6 Tari Toy olzersppaday xo Yebg Taryg TF OLD 0 
HAIT EWS, é Toeponrece iby pes exh mraor TH Saher 
wy, elg To Ovvacdos 7ptts Mopaxanely Tous ey moo 
sane Ole TIS MapaxAYTEwWS 7S mopaxanovps sor aUTO! 
bro Tov Yaoi, 5 OTs xabos Tepior sist TH mobiparc To 
Xparo eis Hees, aes dia “Tot yore Teploosvet xO 
4 mapaxryoic judy. Seite OF Daibousha, brio Tig bydy 


* Om. Tov. 


the Father of mercies and ° God of all comfort, who 
comforteth us “upon all our ‘trouble, that we may be able 
to comfort those who are in any trouble by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted "by God, for as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, ‘so by Christ aboundeth 


our ‘comfort also. 


is the earliest passage in the New 
Testament where the words za- 
pakAnote, Tapakad@y, are 
applied to God; as, in 
St. John’s writings, they 
are applied more precisely to The 
Son and The Spirit. 

4, éxi radon TH Sober hor . 
“in any kind ‘of afiliction that 
befalls me” or “them.” The 
article in the first phrase is 
only used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive jpor. 

do. TEepiocever TU TaNhpaTa.... 
eic jac, “the sufferings under- 
gone by Christ in His own person 
overfiow to us;” with the double 
meaning that the sufferings of 
Christ pass from Him “¢o us,” and 
that they are to be found “in 
us” in a superabundant measure. 
See Rom. v. 15. 

ovTwc did ypiorod Teptacever Kal 
i) wapax\no.c por, “so also 
through Him in whom we all 
suffer together, the comfort, which 
we ourselves possess from God, 
passes over abundantly to you.” 

The general sense of the pas- 
sage is based on the idea that he 


TapaKAn- 
aus. 


"Now whether we be "troubled, 


it is 


was one with Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians. crt 
is of the very nature of spiritual 
things that they cannot be con- 
fined within themselves. Fr eely 
we have received, freely we give. 
The comfort which we feel our- 
selves, communicates itself to you. 
Because Christ suffered, therefore 
we suffer; because He comforts 
us, therefore we are able to com- 
fort you.” For the transference 
of the sufferings of Christ to the 
Apostles, see iv. 10; Heb. xiii. 
13, Phil. iii. 10, Rom. viii. 17. 
And in still nearer connexion 
with this passage, Col. i. 24, “the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh, ‘ 
Matt. XX, 23, “ye shall drink of 
my cup.” 

“ The example of suffering and 
of comfort in me shows that if 
you are similarly afflicted, you 
will be similarly comforted. This 
is the course of Christian salva- 
tion ; your experience will be like 
mine.” 

6. cire Of, K.7.\. There is con- 
siderable difference in the order 
of the words in the MSS. but 
none in the sense: (1) B. D. EL. F, 
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TOPAKAIT E06 xal cwryplas Tis 
Tay auTiy maby areoy wy xab jysetg TAT YOLEY, 
eng npiey PeCotee imp judy" 
imp Tis ipacov TAPAXRIT EWG xal cwryplas, 


SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. I. 7—11. 


evepyouperns ey ine 
“xa 7 
ele mapaxaroupsia, 
“eldores OTs 


a 
ws xolvmvos eoTe TOMY Twasnuatoy, OUTWS xh THS TAGA= 


xXANTEMS. 


805 yap rouse bpcs ayvoriy, aderdal, 
Satbews poy TIS ‘yEvousungs 


TIS 
wal? 


“ reph 
d = : 
oTh 


/ 
ey 7H "Acia, 


tmepborny “drip duvapiy ebapydnuer, wore 2Eomopy ivan 
® Transpose ; and read efre mapakadovueda . . . owrnplas. Kal) éams .. . buav 

> fomep. ° trép, 4 Add jut, ® 6apn0, drép SUvapmur. 
for your ‘comfort and salvation which is effectual in the 


enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer, “and 
our hope of you is stedfast”: whether we be comforted, it 


is for your 


‘comfort and salvation, knowing that as ye 


are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the 


Tcomfort. 


For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble which "happened in Asia, that we were pressed 
out of measure above strength, insomuch that we despaired 


G. J. K.and Lachm. as inthe Text 
above. (2) A.C. cire dé Bomba, 
WiTEP iss) -< owrnpiac: elre Tapaka- 
Aovpefa, t urep Tic vpwy wapakdy- 
TEWC, THC Evep youmEevng Ev VropovH 
oes THTXOpEV’ Ka Hy EATIC Hwy 
BeBaia irep bor, K.7.d (3) Re- 
ceived Text, made by Erasmus 
from the Latin versions, combined 
with the Greek MSS. but not 
found exactly (either in his time or 
since) in any Greek MS.: eire dé 
SriBopeOa 1... Taoyopmer® ire 
mapakadovpeda, UrEep THC DuwY Ta- 
paxdAnoewe Kal owrypiac. Kal i) Edric 
hpov PeBaia trep tpov. Hiddrec 
«. tT X. The first is the most for- 
cible. The general sense is the 
same in all, whether the words cai 
H éXmicg hor PeBala brép vuay 
are to be placed in the first 
clause, after tacyoper, or in the 
second, after cwrnpiac. A com- 
parison of v. 13 shows that Sd130- 


pela and wapaxadovpeOa are in 
each case to be repeated,—“ whe- 
ther we are troubled, 7¢ is for your 
salvation that we are troubled,... 
whether we are comforted, it is for 
your comfort, that we are com- 
foried, knowing,” &c. 

évepyounevne, here, as always, 
is middle, not passive,—“exercis- 
ing its powers.” 

7. eiddrec should more properly 
be eidédrwy. But the participle is 
used in the same abrupt manner 
as elsewhere ; e. g. Rom. xii. 9— 
isxantsl it, 

8. He explains his meaning, 
by referring to the actual danger 
and consolation which led him to 
these remarks. The word Ate, 
the greatness of the peril, and the 
comparison of it in verse 5 to the 
sufferings of Christ, suggest some 
outward persecution at Ephesus, 
such as may have occurred in the 
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726s xal Tou Say 9HAD aarok ey EauTOIG TO our Ore pyc. 
To Savarou Bon necpsy, ive pa memoiores psy ed’ 
Enuroic, AAA exh TO sed To 2yeipovrs TOUS ve expovs, 105 0S 
ex THALOUTOU Soaverou eppraro judas [xot *pureras], ekg 
ov am beorey [674] xab ers pooeraut, - TuvumoupyouyTcy 
oth bpdey imp jpm@y TH Oejoes, va ex moAA@Y por omey 
TO cig Huds yapIopa Bid 3onnay euyapiotniy trip yucdy. 


® pvera. 


) even of life: but we ‘ourselves had the sentence of death 
in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
) God who raiseth the dead, who delivered us "out of so great a 
death and ‘will deliver, in whom we trust that He will ‘also 
| yet deliver us, ye also helping together by prayer for us, 
that, for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many, 


thanks may be given "from 


tumult of Demetrius (Acts xix.), 
or as is referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, “I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.” On the other hand, 
the words éGuphOnpev, airol év 
éavroic, and the general context, 
point either to illness or to in- 
ward care occasioned probably by 
his anxiety for the Corinthian 
Church: also had he alluded to 
the tumult at Ephesus, he would 
have probably used the expression 
év “Edéow, asin 1 Cor. xv. 32, not 
év 7 Aoig. Here, as elsewhere, 
we may observe the understate- 
ment, in the Acts, of his suffer- 


ings. 
2. arr’, “nay,” = “immo.” 
atoxpysa, “ When I have 


asked myself what would be the 
issue of this struggle, the answer 
has been ‘ Death.’” 

10. Savarov, “peril of death,” 


many faces’ on our behalf. 


as in xi. 23; and 1 Cor, xv. 81 
(aroOvijckw). 

11. ék tod\N@y rpoowrwy is pro- 
bably to be taken with evya- 
piornOy, since the thanksgiving 
more properly proceeded from 
the Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostle throughthem. zpocwrwy 
may have the later Greek sense of 
person ; but it is more in con- 
formity with the otherwise in- 
variable usage of the New Testa- 
ment to make it “that thanks 
may be sent up from many up- 
turned faces.” 

The use of the word ydpicpa 
for “ deliverance from aftliction” 
shows the general application of 
the phrase to what are now 
termed natural occurrences. 

cuvuroupyourrwr, “helping with 
me.” For the thought see iv. 
Loyixn 12: 
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PARAPHRASE OF Cup. J. 1—11. 


I return my usual thanks to Him in whom we recognise not only 
the supreme God, but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
Father also, from whose fatherly mercy all mercies descend, the 
God who is the source of that strengthening comfort which in 
manifold forms ts sent to support us under manifold forms of 
affliction. Thus we in turn may be called to support others in 
like afflictions by the example and the sympathy of the comfort 
which we ourselves enjoy; for as we are identified with Christ 
in His sufferings, so also are we identified with you through 
fim in our comfort. Your comfort, in fact, is the end and 
object of our existence: if we suffer, it is for your welfare; if 
we are comforted, it is that out of your like sufferings may grow 
a like comfort. What my sufferings were you know; how the 
hope of life itself seemed to vanish away; and it is from that 
depth that I have been raised, by the deliverance for which I 
now thank God, and which was the result of your prayers. 


wee 


V4 
Ture APpostTLe’s SYMPATHY. 


Tue thanksgiving with which the Epistle opens, furnishes 
the key-note to the ensuing six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his mind the moment that he begins 
to address the Corinthians, and cross each other in almost 
equal proportions. The first is an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude for his deliverance from his distress, whether it 
were the actual dangers to which he had been exposed at 
Ephesus, or the inward trouble which he suffered from his 
anxiety for the Corinthian Church. The second is the keen 
sense which breathes through both the Epistles to Corinth, but 
especially through the Second, of his unity of heart and soul 
with his Corinthian converts. Not only did he naturally pour 
out his deepest feelings to them, but he felt that they were 
one with him in his sorrows and in his joys; that his comfort 
and deliverance would be shared by them, as it had been the result 
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of their prayers. He may have also been influenced partly by 
the desire to begin from that serene atmosphere of thankfulness 
and love, which would soon be disturbed in the course of the 
Epistle ; and partly by the anxiety, here as in his other Epistles, 
to exhibit his relations to his converts in the most friendly 
aspect, and to dispel at once by his own frankness the cloud of 
suspicion which, as we see from many subsequent passages, in- 
tervened between him and them. But it is out of keeping with | 
the irregular and impassioned tone of this Epistle to suppose 
that any such secondary considerations were put prominently 
forward as the groundwork of a formal and deliberate plan. 

There are two remarks of Bengel on this portion of the 
Epistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, 
* Eixperientie quanta est necessitas: qua qui caret, 
quam ineptus magister est!” Secondly, “Com- 
munio Sanctorum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum 
Ecclesiarum exercita, egregié representatur in hac Epistola. 
Hee corda fuere quasi specula imagines inter se reciprocantia.” 
The sympathy with which the Apostle makes himself one with 
his converts,—their joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their 
thoughts his thoughts,—is a striking instance of the manifold sus- 
ceptibility with which he was endowed, and of his capacity for 
throwing himself into the position of others,—becoming “all 
things to all 'men,” transferring? the feelings of others to his 
own person. It is the same largeness and depth of 
heart which embraced so wide a circle of personal 
friends; which “ suffered when the weaker brother 
suffered,” which would not allow him to “ eat meat whilst the 
world standeth lest he make his brother to offend.” It is the 
Gentile side of his character, which so remarkably qualified him 
for his mission to the Gentile world; the Christian or religious 
form of the proverbial versatility of the Grecian mind, and of 
the significant maxim of the Roman poet, ** Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.” 


His experi- 
ence. 


His ver- 
satility. 


= 1 Cors ix. 22. 
2 Rom. vii. 7—23; 1 Cor. iv. 6, vii. 1, viii. 1—6. The closest resemblance 
to this passage in its expression of personal affection is 1 Thess. ii. 7—12. 
SeoGorexi 29:5 1 Cor. viiis 13: 
BB 4 
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For the right understanding of the Epistle, this identity of 
feeling between the Apostle and his converts must be borne in. 
Double mind throughout. It-accounts for a large portion, 
currentof even in detail, of the peculiarities of the. style 
ue and language; the double self, which creates, 
as it were, a double current of feeling and thought, now 
taking the form of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, now 
of caution and prudence; the plural number, which he employs 
in this Epistle even more frequently than elsewhere for him- 
self, as if including his readers also. 

It is also important as the liveliest instance of the real com- 
munion or community of feeling introduced by Christianity into 
the world. Never had there been seen amongst heathens, so 
-close a bond between those who had no local, natural, or 
hereditary connexion with each other. And it thus exemplifies 
a universal truth. The Apostle did not think it beneath him 
to show that he rested his claims on his capacity of thoroughly 
understanding those with whom he dealt. Let them 
see that he cared for them, that he loved them, and 
he felt that all else was as nothing in the balance. 
Sympathy is the secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation, 
no merely official or pastoral interest, has an influence equal to 
that which is produced by the consciousness of a human and 
personal affection in the mind of the teacher towards his 
scholars, of the general towards his soldiers, of the Apostle 
towards his converts. 


Effect: of 
sympathy. 


HIS CONFIDENCE IN THEIR INTENTIONS. SEE 


THE TIDINGS BROUGHT BY TITUS. 
Chap. I. 12—VII. 16. 


His ConriDENCE IN THE INTENTIONS OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. I. 12—ITI. 11. 


THE connexion of this section with the preceding is this: Your 
intercessions and your sympathy will, I trust, continue; for my 
intercourse with you has been always frank and open.” With 
this declaration of conscious uprightness, he enters on the reply 
to a charge which weighed so heavily on his mind, as to be 
one of the chief reasons for his writing. His coming, 
announced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5—8, had been long delayed; even 
Timotheus, who had been sent before (1 Cor. xvi. 10) seems 
never to have arrived. ‘Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy; the threat of Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner (1 Cor. iy. 21, v. 5) had not been fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Titus returned to St. Paul, it was with the 
tidings, on the one hand indeed, that the Corinthian Church 
had to a great extent complied with his injunctions; but, on 
the other hand, that in consequence of these delays there had 
arisen insinuations that he had broken his word, that he practised 
worldly wisdom, and wrote one thing to the eye and another in 
reality (i. 12, 17, x. 10). Against these insinuations the 
Apostle remonstrates with the indignation natural to an honour- 
able mind unjustly suspected. At the same time, it must be 
observed that, till the 10th chapter, this indignation is kept within 
bounds: it is only by covert allusions that we discover, in the 
earlier part of the Epistle, the real occasion of his remarks: and 
as if restrained partly by affection, partly by prudence, his chief 
object here seems to be so to conciliate his readers, as to prevent 
an open rupture. 
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12—16. 


His ConFIDENCE IN THEIR INTENTIONS. 
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12. Whether aydrnre (A. B. 
C. 1X. and Lachmann) 
or am\drnre (D. E. F. 
G.J.and Rec. Text) be 
the right reading, the 
context fixes the general sense. 
cikucpweia is “ transparent sin- 
cerity,” as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 8. 
az)ornre therefore would be “sin- 
gleness of view,” according to its 
etymological meaning, as in xi. 
3; Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; and 
(ytornre would be “ purity of mo- 
tive.” Compare 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
ovde && axabapoiac, ovre év Oddy. 

The word &yrdrne occurs else- 
where only twice: 2 Mace. xv. 2 
(of the consecration of the Sab- 
bath); Heb. xii. 10 (of the holi- 
ness of God). rov Seod expresses 
that his sincerity is “imparted by 
God,” asin Rom. iii. 21. 

év copia oupkiky, kK. T.r. “ not 
relying on maxims of worldly 
prudence, but on the sustaining 
favour of God.” Compare 1 Cor. 
ii. 4. 

év TH KOopM, ..~. uae. “ This 
sincerity was manifested before 
the heathen (comp. 1 Cor. v. 10), 


amddorns 
and 
ayers. 


Tin the grace of God,-we "had our conversation in the 
13 world, and more abundantly to you-ward. For we write 
no other things unto you than what ye read or 


"indeed 


but still more before you,” allud- 
ing either to his display of pre- 
ternatural gifts, in which case 
he refers to the words “in the 
grace of God ”—or to his refusal 
of maintenance from them, in 
which case he refers to the words 
“in holiness and sincerity.” 

13. “I have no hidden mean- 
ing in what I write. I am not 
one person when absent, and 
another when present (compare 
x. 1); I write nothing else than 
what you see on the surface of 
my letter, and recognise in m 
conduct now, and will still fur- 
ther recognise at the final judg- 
ment, when your present miscon- 
structions of me will be changed 
into the perfect recog- 
nition that I am your aa 
glory, as truly BS. YOU gepyptee 
are mine.” For the play 
on the words dvayuwocw and 
éxcywvwokw, compare Julian’s ce- 
lebrated speech, éyvwv, avéyvur, 
kavréyvwy: and in this Epistle, 
yuwokw and avayuwwoKw, in iii. 2; 
ovyxpivw and avaxpive, in 1 Cor. 
li. 18, 143 xpivo, seaxpirvw, and 
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And I trust "that ye shall acknowledge to the 


end, as also ye “did acknowledge us in part, that we are 
your "boast even as ye also are our’s in the day of our 


Lord Jesus. 


And in this confidence I was minded before to come unto 
tyou that ye "may have a second "grace, and to *depart by 


karaxpivw, in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 
32, &c. If anything further is to 
be sought in the words than the 
resemblance of sound, avay.wwoKw 
may refer especially to the Epistle, 
éxty.vwoxw to his conduct (ave- 
oTpapnper). 

got = “in fact.” 

For this contrast between their 
present imperfect and their future 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, compare 1 Cor. xiii. 
12, where nearly the same words 
are used, dpre yuvwoKw éx pépoue, 
Tore Oe émryvidcoparKkabwc Kat ére- 
yvwoOnv. In both cases, the 
aorist, éreyvwoOny, éréyvwre, is 
used with the signification of the 
present.  émvywwoxw combines 
the sense of “recognition” with 
that of “complete knowledge,” 
in which last sense it is used 
especially in vi. 9, xili.5. For 
the general sense compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 3—5. 

14. According to the punctua- 
tion (1) of the Received Text, or 
(2) of Lachmann, ér: may be 
either : (a) “ because we are your 
joy,” giving the reason for his 
conviction that his true character 
would be recognised at last; Or, 


(6) “that we are your joy,” de- 
pendent upon émiyvwoecbe. 

év Th tipépa Tov Kupiov tor 
may be made indifferently to re- 
fer either to the words immedi- 
ately preceding, or to the whole 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 16. 

15. ravry rH mevoOhoe, “in 
this conviction that you would 
recognise my sincerity.” 

mporepov, i. e. “before going 
into Macedonia.” 

iva devrépay xdpiv Ene, 
“that by paying you a visit be- 
fore going to Macedonia, the visit 
which I intended to pay you after 
my return from Macedonia may 
thus be (not the first, but) the 
second.” 

xapuv, “ favour of the Apostle’s 
presence.” 

mporenpOirat, “to be assisted 
on my journey to Jerusalem.” 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11. 

16. dtedOciv (B. C. D3. J. K. 
Rec. Text), “to pass through 
Achaia,” as in 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 
avehOeiy (Lachmann with A. D!. 
F. G.), “to depart.” The au- 
thorities being so nearly divided, 
the better sense of ded Oetv, and 
the probability that émedOciy is a 
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you into Macedonia and to come again “from Macedonia 


unto and 


Judea. 


you *by you 


correction, are in favour of the 
former. 

The plan which he here men- 
tions as originally to 
have been pursued 

him, was: (1) 
to have crossed the 
/Higean from Ephesus to Corinth 
(as in Acts xviii. 19 he had crossed 
from Corinth to Ephesus); (2) 
then to have passed by land 
through the north of Greece to 
Macedonia (as he had, in Acts 
xvii. 14, 15, xviii. 1, passed from 
Macedonia to Corinth, as he in 
fact did pass, in Acts xx. 3, from 
Corinth to Macedonia); and (3) 
finally to return, either by land 
or sea from Macedonia to Corinth, 
and thence sail for Jerusalem. 
Instead of this he had already, at 
the time when he wrote 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, 6, abandoned the direct 
voyage to Corinth, and deter- 
mined to go by Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi. 3). To this plan 
he finally adhered (Acts xx. 2, 
3). The original plan may have 
been conveyed to the Corinthians 
by Timotheus, who left Ephesus 
for Corinth before the First 
Epistle was despatched, and who, 
even if he never reached Corinth, 
may still have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s re- 
solution. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, in the beginning of 
the First Epistle, there are traces 


Changes in 
the Apostle’s 
plans. 


to 
When I therefore was thus 


be 


Tsent on ° toward 


minded, did I use 


of the earlier plan discernible. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 19: “I will come 
quickly to you,” which more na- 
turally agrees with the direct 
voyage, than the circuitous route 
through Macedonia. By this 
change of plan, perhaps made in 
the course of that Epistle, he se- 
cured a longer time at Corinth 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits (1 Cor. xvi. 7), and 
left a longer interval in which 
they might recover the effects of 
his First Epistle (i. 23, ii. 2, xii. 
20, 21). 

17. The misconstruction thus 
occasioned was twofold, a suspi- 
cion of some sinister motives, 
Kara oapka Povevopar—a charge 
of levity, ri) Xagpia Expnoapny. 

pn te dpa, “surely I did not.” 

7H éappig. The article pro- 
bably indicates the levity with 
which he was charged. 

For the construction with 
expnoc pny, compare mwo\AH Tap- 
pnoia xpopeOa, iii, 12. The dif- 
ference of the tenses, éypnoapny 
and Movdrebupat, is occasioned by 
the different sense required. If 
he was guilty of levity, it was 
when he changed his purpose. If 
of worldly motives, he was still 
actuated by, them now. 

iva Dy rap Epot TO vat ya Kal 70 
ov ov. His object is not so 
much to assert his right of 
changing his resolution, as to 
assert, that, although he had ap- 
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lightness, or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there should be ‘ yea yea’, 


and ‘nay nay’? 
you “is not ‘yea’ and ‘nay.’ 


parently given up his original 


Stedfust- Plan, he still in fact 
ness of the and in spirit adhered 
Apostle. to it; that, for the 


two short visits which they 
had lost, they would now (see 1 
Cor. xvi. 7) be compensated by 
one long visit at the end of his 
whole journey. For this reason, 
he never directly states his change 
of purpose, but leaves it to be in- 
ferred from the statement of his 
original plan in verse 16, com- 
bined with the fact that, at the 
time when he wrote the present 
Epistle, he was on his way, not to 
Corinth, but Macedonia; and ac- 
cordingly, in what follows, it is 
only the “ Yes,” and not the “No,” 
which pervades his argument. 
These words, therefore, are a 
part of the question “am I ac- 
tuated by worldly motives, in 
such a manner as to give way to 
inconsistency ; that I should say 
‘yes’ at one time, and ‘no’ at 
another; promise to come, and 
then break my promise? No: I 
promised to come, and I shall ful- 
fil that promise.” In this case, it 
is an objection that the article 
before the first vaé and the first 
ov loses.its force, and that the re- 
duplication is only for the sake of 
emphasis. But the article may be 
accounted for as in 74 eX\ag¢pig— 
“in such a way as that you 


But as God is “faithful, our word toward 


For the Son of God Jesus 


should see in me ¢hat inter- 
change of ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ of which 
you complain.” And the redu- 
plication is justified by the simi- 
lar use of it in Matt. v. 87: gorw 
d& 6 Adyor buoy, Nai vai, Od od, 
and (in the case of vai) by the 
frequent iteration in the Gospels 
of “ Amen, amen,” the Hebrew 
form of vai. 

18—20. The Apostle’s life was 
so bound up with his teaching, 
that, in the mind of his opponents, 
the charge of personal levity was 
immediately transferred to his 
teaching ; and he in like manner 
considers that the vindication of 
his conduct depends on the vin- 
dication of his teaching. Compare 
ii. 17—iv. 6, where he similarly 
repels the insinuation of dupli- 
city, and 1 Cor. ii. 1—5, where 
he shows that the simplicity of 
the subject of his teaching is to 
be found also in the manner of it. 

18. maroc dé 6 Sede. “So true 
as it is that God is faithful, so 
true is it that my communications 
are not variable.” Compare xi. 
10; Rom. xiv. 11. 

© Noyoc is purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his per- 
sonal communications and his 
preaching. 

19. At the thought of the sub- 
ject of his preaching, he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
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Christ who was preached among you by us, by me and 
Silvanus and Timotheus, was not ‘ yea’ and ‘nay,’ but in Him 


"has been ‘yea.’ 


For all the promises of God in Him are 


‘yea:’ *wherefore also by Him is’ ‘ Amen’ unto the glory of 


ever present to his thoughts, from 
which he returns in verse 22, to 
resume his personal defence; “I 
have said that my words to you 
are not mixed up of ‘yes’ and 
‘no,’ because He who is the great 
subject of our preaching, not of 
my preaching only, but of my 
colleagues’ also, was not a mixture 
of ‘yes’ and ‘no’; on the con- 
trary, His whole life has been 
summed up in one eternal ‘ Yes’ ; 
for in Him all the promises of God 
received their true fulfilment.” 

“ The Son of God, Jesus 


Christ.” © Word is 
arg heaped upon word 
Chist, 0 express the great- 


ness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggra- 
vate the impossibility of His 
connexion with any littleness or 
levity. The names of Silvanus 
and Timotheus are introduced 
partly in order to intimate the 
unity with which they taught of 
Him; partly not to arrogate too 
much to himself. The tense of 
the phrase “was not yea and 
nay” (ov« éyévero) shows that it 
refers to the certainty, which, 
as a matter of history, attended 
on His words and deeds: com- 
pare “As the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.” “ Now speak- 
est thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.” “He taught them as 
one having authority, and not 


as the Scribes” (John xii. 50, 
xvi. 29); Matt. yvii..°29)/) Seine 
tense of the phrase “has been 
yeain Him” (vai év atrw yéyover) 
comprehends also the thought 
that not only were His words 
based on immovable certainty, 
but that in His life and works the 
promise of God Himself was jus- 
tified and fulfilled,—* is and has 
been, and is sti]l producing its re- 
sults.” Compare for these allusions 
to the truthfulness and certainty 
in Christ’s historical character, 
xi. 10, “as the truth of Christ 
(7 a&dndeca Xptorov) is in me.” 
Compare also John xiv. 6, “I am 
the truth,” and xviii. 87, “to 
this end was I born... that I 
should bear witness to the érauth,” 
and (in still nearer conformity 
with this passage) Rev. ili. 7, 
“ He that is true,” and Rev. iii. 
14, “the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness.” 

20. To the Greek vai is here 
added the Hebrew “ Amen,” 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where the 
mostsolemn expressions are given 
both in Greek and Hebrew, 
partly in allusion to the “ Amen ” 
of the Gospel narratives, partly 
as the close of an impassioned 
passage, which he ends, as usual, 
with a doxology, to which the 
“ Amen” of the public assemblies 
formed the natural accompani- 
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ment. See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
note thereon. 

21. With the doxology the di- 
gression properly ends; but one 
thought lingers behind, which he 
must express before he returns to 
his personal defence. As in 1 
Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3, xv. 24—28, he 
passes on from the greatness of 
Christ to the Divine greatness 
still beyond, so also here, after 
having represented Christ, as the 
one subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the Di- 
vine promises, he still thinks it 
necessary to ground the stedfast- 
ness of his faith on the ultimate 
basis of all hope and trust, God 
Himself; “Christ is faithful and 
immovable; and He who makes 
us faithful and immovable with 
Christ, is no less than God.” 

{ebawy is the emphatic word, 
connecting this with the preced- 
ing verses. 

ido ody byiy is inserted with 
a view of introducing on every 
occasion his sense of complete 
union with the Corinthians, as 
in verses 4—7. 

ei¢ xptorov, “into Christ, so 
that we become more and more” 
(this seems the force of the pre- 
sent tense in SeGawy) “identified 
with Him.” 

xpicac, “ He who anointed us 
to be like the Anointed.” Ob- 
serve the connexion of yproroc 


and ypioac. For the application 
of the word to Christ see Acts 
x. 38, to believers generally, as 
here, 1 John ii. 20. 

22. 6 Kai odpaytodpevoc Kal dove 
tov apabova. The tenses of these 
words, as of xpicac, point to the 
moment of conversion, when the 
gifts of the Spirit were first 
given, as in Acts ii. 38, x. 44, 
xix. 6; and the figure of “seal- 
ing,” as in Eph. i. 138, iv. 30, 
and of the “earnest” or “pledge,” 
indicates the assurance conveyed 
by those gifts, of the reality of 
the union with Christ, into which 
they had been baptized. 

apa€wv is used twice besides 
(v. 5; Eph. i. 14) in a similar 
context, for the first instalment 
paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. It is so used by the 
Greek orators, and by the earlier 
Latin writers. <A. Gellius (xvii. 
2) speaks of it as a word con- 
sidered in his time (a. p. 120— 
150) to be vulgar and superseded 
by “ Arra,” which is the substi- 
tute for it in later Latinity. The 
same word “erabon” is used in 
the same sense in Hebrew, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17, 18, from “arab,” to 
“mix” or “exchange,” and thence 
“to pledge,” as Jer. xxx: 21, 
Neh. v. 3. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
from the language of Phenician 
traders, as “ tariff,” “ cargo,” &c., 
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for by faith ye stand. 


u. But I determined 


this with myself, that I would not tin "sorrow come again 


are derived, in English and other 
modern languages, from Spanish 
traders. In this verse it is apa- 
Edva in ALF. G. J. appabova 
2B. C.D: in 2 (Cor. ‘v.va, 
Eph. i. 14, it is a@épa6ova in al- 
most all the MSS. 

23. He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his visit ; 
and as in the preceding verses 
(i. 17—22) he had defended it on 
the ground that it was not really 
a change of purpose, so now he 
defends it on the ground that 
it was occasioned by tenderness 
for them. 

éyw of, “ST, whatever my op- 
ponents may say.” 

emt THY Epnyy oxi : (1) “a- 
gainst my soul,” i. e. if I speak 
falsely ; or, (2) “into the pre- 
sence of my soul to testify that 
I speak the truth.” 

pevddpevoc thor, “ that I might 
not have occasion to exert my 
power to the full, and take ven- 
geance on your sins.’ 

oveert, “no more.” “T gave 
up the thought of coming.” 

24. viy dre (for oi épw dre). 
“When I speak of sparing you, I 
do not mean that I had or have 
at any time despotic control over 
your faith, your Christian life. 


We are but co-operators with 
you in producing, not your grief, 
but your joy; and, so far from 
our being the masters of your 
faith, it is by your faith that you 
stand independently of us.” 

kuptevouev is suggested by the 
idea of authority implied in ge- 
Odpevoc. 

xapac, “joy,” is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. 

TH yap miore is the reason for 
ovy Ore Kuptevomer, the intervening 
clause being passed over as pa- 
renthetical, as in Mark v. 41, 
42, xvi. 3, 4. 

II. 1, 2. &xpwa de egpaurg, 
“for myself,” i. e. “ for my own 
happiness, as well as yours.’ 

wad €Vv horn mpoc vac s 
Ociv. In all the best MSS. 
ivy is put thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word, 

madkuv is taken with édOéir. 
Avry is used in opposition to xa- 
pac in i. 24, 

“My second visit shall not 
be painful; for in giving you 
pain before, my only object was 
that I might have joy now.’ 
The abruptness is occasioned by 
the vividness with which the of- 
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to you’, For if I make you sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad but the same who is made sorry by me? 
And I wrote this same unto you, lest when I came I 
should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to "have 
rejoiced’, having confidence in you all that my joy is the 
joy of you all. For out of much "trouble and anguish of 
heart I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye 
should be "made sorry, but that ye might know the love 
which I have more abundantly unto you. But if any have 
caused "sorrow, he hath not "made me sorry’, but in part 


fending party at Corinth starts 
into sight. “If I ever give you 
pain, who can enliven me, ex- 
cept he to whom I have given 
pain [and who is thereby induced 
to repent]?” Then applying 
this general statement respecting 
his conduct to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the First Epistle, 
he proceeds: “ And accordingly 
I wrote that very passage in the 
First Epistle [viz. 1 Cor. iv. 8, 
18—vi. 11], in order that I 
should have no more pain occa- 
sioned to me by your misconduct ; 
trusting that, as my chief joy 
comes from your good conduct, 
you, with that community of feel- 
ing which subsists between us, 
would give me the joy which, as 
being mine, will also be yours.” 
For the abruptness of kai, sce 
verse 16, xat mpoc ravra ric 
ixavoc; Luke xviii. 26, cai ric 
dvvarae cwOyvae 5 

4. “Forl wrote to blame you 


with great reluctance, my only 
object being to show my love for 
you.” The passage gives a lively 
picture of the feelings with which 
he wrote the First Epistle. For 
the “ many tears,” compare Acts 
xx. 19, “serving the Lord with 
many tears.” 

ex and dia, “out of a broken 
and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (é:a) tears.” duct 
expresses, “amidst floods of 
tears;” or, “with eyes dimmed 
by tears.” 

THY ayarny iva. For this in- 
version of iva compare 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

5. The position of égué and 
mdvrac bdc, as emphatic and an- 
tithetic to each other, shows the 
general sense to be, that the sin 
of the offender, whom from deli- 
cacy he avoids more especially 
mentioning, was felt by St. Paul 
chiefly because it gave pain 
to them. He impresses upon 
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*® Lachm. Ed. 1. omit maAAoyv. 


tyou all (that I may not overcharge you). 


Sufficient to 


such a man was this punishment, inflicted "by the greater 
part’, so that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him 
and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swal- 


them that he is satisfied with the 
measures which they had adopted, 
and acquiescesin any act of indul- 
gence which they might have 
shown him. It can hardly be 
doubted, from a comparison of this 
passage with Ch. vii. that the hor- 
ror excited by the First Epistle 
against the offender had been very 
great, and that one main object of 
the Apostle is to moderate it. 
a0 pépove (iva pi éereBapH) may 
thus relate (1) either to the 
offender,—“I say ‘in part,’ that I 
may not press too heavily upon 
him;” or (2) to the Corinthian 
Church,—“I say that he has 
grieved, not me, but you, lest I 
should take too much upon my- 
self.” (ére3apo, like kuptevopey in 
i. 24, and azo pépove inserted to 
qualify the strength of ravrac and 
reduce it to the level of rév mXew- 
vwy afterwards; in which case 
comp. Rom. xi. 25, topwore aro 
plEpoue TH ‘Topair eee But 
some expressions indicate a dis- 
position to leniency in the Corin- 
thian Church, which the Apostle, 
whether from a prudent fear of a 
reaction in favour of the offend- 
ing person, or from a real tender- 
ness towards him, eagerly meets, 
as it were, half way. ‘Thus the 
word ézuiripia (“punishment ”), 
although it may be extended to 
mean the extreme sentence of se- 
paration recommended in 1 Cor. 


v. 4, is more naturally referable 
to some milder punishment; and 
the tenses of yapicucOa and xa- 
piZeo0e, in verses 7 and 10, al- 
though they may be supposed 
to refer to what he expected in 
the future, are naturally expres- 
sive of what had been done, or 
was being done at that time. 

6. ikavoy. ort or éorw may be 
understood equally well. ixaydy 
possibly in the legal sense of 
«< satisfaction,” as in Acts xvil. 9, 
AaPorrec 70 ikavoy. 

9 Ud T@Y wAELOvwy is the sen- 
tence or the reprobation (Av7n) 
expressed by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church ; 
see 1 Cor. v. 4. 

7. Wore rovvarriov paddov vac 
xapioac0at kat rapacadéoat. This 
seems to depend on ixavéy. “ It 
is cause sufficient for you to for- 
give him.” apaxadéoar must 
here have the sense, not of “ ex- 
horting,” but of “comforting,” 
as ini. 8,4; and yet rapaxado 
in the next verse has the sense, 
not of “ comforting,” but of “ex- 
horting.” For a similar juxta- 
position of the same word in two 
different senses, see 1 Cor. xi. 
23: TmapeowKey mapedlooro. 

TH weptacorepa horn, “by the 
excess of his grief.” 

6 rovovroc, the usual expression 
of the Apostle, like 6 éetva, when 
he alludes to a well-known per- 
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lowed up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I ‘exhort 
you "to establish’ your love toward him. For to this end 
also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, 
whether ‘in all things ye be obedient. To whom ye forgive 
any thing, I forgive also: for if J "have forgiven’ * any 
thing, *what’ I forgave for your sakes forgave I it in the 


D Kal &yo. 


® Or “have been forgiven.” 


son, without wishing to specify 
him more particularly. Comp. 
mein, 1:2. 

8. This expresses his agree- 
ment in any act of conciliation 
which they had adopted or might 
adopt, throwing the whole weight 
of his apostolical authority into 
this act of “loosing,” by the 
Christian society, as he had be- 
fore thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 4) 
into the act of “ binding.” 

kupooa, “confirm.” This fa- 
vours the supposition that they 
had already commenced some 
milder course, which he here 
urges them to continue. 

Bengel: —“«vpoe est penes 
amorem, non penes tristitiam : 
majestas regiminis et discipline 
ecclesiastice sita est in amore.” 

9. sic rovro yap Kai éypawla, 
“you may safely exchange 
harsher for gentler measures ; 
for the object which I had in 
writing so severely in 1 Cor. v. 
4,7, is fulfilled, now that I see 
how readily you obeyed me.” 

It is a hyperbolical expression 
of his gratitude to them, as though 
his object had not been the re- 
formation of the offender, but the 
trial of their obedience. Com- 


pare vil. 12: “ Though I wrote 
unto you, I wrote not for his sake 
that had done the wrong, but 
that our care for you in the sight 
of God might appear.” Compare, 
also, 1 Gor. "nx, 9, 10 >> Doth 
God care for oxen? Or saith he 
it altogether for our sakes? For 
our sakes.” 

cic Touro, 1.e. “for this object 
which I proceed to state.” 

xai, “in fact,” as in i. 13: 

THY CoKyny bar, “your proved 
sincerity.” The words are a con= 
fusion of two constructions—iva 
yo thy brakojy voy, and iva 
oxo doxyojy tpor. Compare, 
however, Phil. ii. 22, rv 6é doxe- 
puyy avrou yiv@okere. 

10. 6 dé re yapiZeoOe. Here he 
implies, not only that they are 
going to forgive, but that they 
are, or have been forgiving: un- 
less, which is hardly likely in so 
personal an argument, he is lay- 
ing down a general principle. 
And following up the train of 
thought opened in i. 23, 24, he 
insists on their independent au- 
thority to forgive ; going even so 
far as to say that, even if he had 
taken upon himself to forgive, it 
would have been not of his own 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. Il. 11. 


TOU OG- 


~ ~ 4 ~ 
TOYA" OU Yap AUTOU TA vOTPATA Kyvoomey. 


11 "face of Christ, lest "we should be defrauded by Satan: 
for we are not ignorant of his devices. 


impulse, but for their sakes; and 
that this forgiveness was as truly 
in the name and person of Christ, 
as: had been the former act of 
condemnation, 1 Cor. v. 4. 

If xexedpiopar, as most inter- 
preters take it, be transitive (as 
in Acts xxvii. 24; Gal. iii. 18), 
then, whether the reading be 6 
or », the meaning will be, “for 
in this, as in all else, my chief 
motive is my sympathy for you. 
Whatsoever [or whomsoever | I 
have in any previous time for- 
given, I have forgiven for your 
sakes.” If it be passive, then the 
meaning will be, “for your wel- 
fare is the chief thing to be con- 
sidered, in this as in all besides ; 
for even the forgiveness which I 
have myself received was for 
your sake, for the services which 
I might render you.” yapic67- 
vac and xapiabevra, éxapiodn, ya- 
p.ioOjcopac are so used in Acts iil. 
14); 1 Cor. ai. 123; Phil;a. 29); 
Philem. 22 ; and the sense, “I 
have had something forgiven to 
me,” is justified by the analogy of 
wertorevpat rt, Rom. iii. 2; 1 Cor. 
ix. 17. For the general sense of 
the passage thus understood, 
compare 1 Cor. xv. 10: “by the 
grace (xapic) of God I am what 
I am: and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was noé in 


vain ;” and for the humility of 
the expression, “if I really have 
been forgiven,” compare 1 Tim. 
i. 18, “I obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly ;” 1 Cor. iv. 4, 
“yet am I not hereby justified.” 
In the former case zyw will be, 
“ T as well as you: ” in the latter, 
“Tas well as the offender.” Both 
would make good sense. The 
context, and the transitive use of 
Kexapropae elsewhere in the New 
Testament, are in favour of the 
first. 

év Tpoowrw xptorou is probably 
connected with cexdpuopar. Com- 
pare éy jjépa, Rom. ii. 16, where 
the same ambiguity of construe- 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely “in the presence of,” 
which would be expressed by 
évwroyv, KarévayTt, évarvriov, but 
more strongly) “as if Christ 
Himself were looking on.” 

11. iva poy rAcovenTnO@pev vrO 
rou carava. “I forgive, and you 
forgive, lest by withholding such — 
forgiveness sinners should be 
driven to despair, and so Satan, 
the great adversary, should win 
an unfair advantage over us.” 
Compare 1 Cor. vii. 5: “ Come 
together that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.” 

Ta vonpara, “his designs 
against Christ’s kingdom. 
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PARAPHRASE oF CuHap. I. 12—Ii. 11. 


‘rejoice in my deliverance ; I trust in the continuance of your 
sympathy ; for I am conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, 
but especially to you. There is nothing kept back, as my ene- 
mies would insinuate, from you; my letters have no double- 
meaning, my writings and my life are both equally open to 
your inspection ; and all misconstructions will be cleared away 
in the perfect knowledge and perfect sympathy which you will 
have in the great day, when all shall be revealed, and we shall 
know and be known entirely. If you fully understood this, 
you necd have no fear of any levity or any double dealing in 
the recent delay of my visit to you. My original plan, tt is 
true, had been to pay you two visits; one on my way to 
Macedonia, one on my return from it. But if you now 
Jind out Iam writing from Macedonia before I visit you, you 
must not suppose that I have broken my former promise, and 
that what I have said one day, I unsay the next. God knows 
how contrary this would be to the whole spirit of my commu- 
nications with you ; how contrary, above all, to the spirit and 
character of Him who is the one subject of the teaching of 
myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of God, who 
appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, spoke and 
acted in no vacillating manner. The “ Yes,” the emphatic 
* Amen,” which was the especial mark of all His Divine dis- 
courses, was but the expression of the perfect consummation of 
all the Divine promises in Him, the foundation of the solemn 
praises which we offer to God, from whom those promises 
came; Who, at our conversion, gave both to us and to you 
(for we cannot be separated) a pledge of the gifts of the 
Spirit, of our complete identification with Christ in this cer- 
tainty and firmness as in all besides, we being anointed by the 
same Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knows (to return 
from this general assurance to my own particular case), God 
knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity that I delayed 
my visit. It was simply that I might not be obliged to use my 


authority severely against you. And when I speak of my au- 
cc 3 
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thority now, or at any other time, I claim no despotic control 
over that faith in which you stand independently of any human 
teacher. All that I now wish is to help in making your hap- 
piness, which is my happiness. And, therefore, I was resolved 
for my own sake, that my second visit to you should not be in 
sorrow either to yourselves or tome. For if I cause sorrow on 
my coming to you, the very countenance which should have grected 
me with smiles greets me instead with the sorrow which I have 
myself occasioned. This was my object in using the severe lan- 
guage of my First Epistle, that the sorrow which I felt for the 
sin committed amongst you might be removed ; and that I might 
thus feel the happiness which, as being mine, I felt sure would 
become yours also, This was my object ; and not any wish to 
cause you sorrow, but to show you the love which I bear to 
you above all; as ts well testified by the heart-breaking anguish 
and bitter tears which that Epistle cost me. And this sorrow, 
so far as it was occasioned by one of your society, was, in fact, 
not so much my sorrow, as in great measure the sorrow of all 
of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but yours, to punish 
him ; if I interpose at all, it must be not in my own behalf, but 
in his. The punishment, which the majority of the Christian 
society has inflicted upon him, is sufficient ; the course now to 
be pursued is of forgiveness and consolation, lest he should be 
driven to despair. Whatever marks, therefore, of Christian 
love you have shown towards him, may safely be continued ; by 
the punishment which in obedience to me you have inflicted upon 
him, you have fulfilled my object in writing to you. What- 
ever marks of forgiveness you show, have received my full 
approbation ; it ts for your sakes, and because of your for- 
giveness, and not from any impulse of my own, that I have 
exercised forgiveness myself [as it ts for your benefit that I 
have been myself forgiven|, in the presence of Him who ts 
always watching lest an opportunity of evil should be given to 
the Adversary. 
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Tue ApostLre’s RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


THis passage well exhibits the Apostle’s relations to his 
converts. Tirst, in the repudiation of the charge of du- 
plicity and vacillation, it discloses his keen sus-  4,,, 
ceptibility to attacks of this kind. His sensitiveness _ suscepti- 

. . bility. 

is such as we should hardly have expected in a cha- 

racter of such intense devotion to great objects; but it isa natural 
consequence of the peculiar feeling of high honour and courtesy 
which runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, as Paley 
and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a striking ex- 
ample —they might almost have said the first example in any 
great detail—of what is now called by the untranslatable 
name of “ gentleman.” 

Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the censure in 1 Cor. v. 1—6. It is an 
instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former passage is of the 
Apostle’s binding. It is an instance of the ready forgiveness 
of the Apostle, as soon as the need for anger was gone; thus 
exemplifying, in a practical case, as he himself observes in ii. 10, 
the great peculiarity of the Gospel morality. It _. 
is an instance, also, of the wish to allow the pease 
Christian society as much independent action as nice commu. 
possible; the very opposite of a despotic hierar- 
chical ambition. ‘ Not lording it over their faith.” “ By faith,” 
their own faith, “they stood.” The penalty is inflicted “ by 
the majority.” “To whomsoever they forgave, he forgave.” (i. 
24, i. 6, 10.) The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. 
Even to a Church which needed the assertion of his authority, 
he yet forbears to press his claims; and thus shows what large 
concessions could be made even at such a time to the principle 
of Christian freedom. 
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Tur ARRIVAL OF TITUS. 


Chap. II, 12—16. 
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12 "But when I came ‘to Troas’ "for the gospel of Christ’, 


door was 


opened unto me of the Lord, 


I had 


no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother, 


12. He resumes the main sub- 
ject of the arrival of Titus. “ Let 
me then put aside all these ques- 
tions about my delay, and let me 
place before you the scene at 
Troas. Although with every fa- 
cility for pursuing the mission 
which I had long hoped to ac- 
complish in those ‘parts, I was so 
distracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from the 
disciples of 'Troas, and embarked 
for Macedonia.” 

thy Tpwada. The article pos- 
sibly indicates the region 
of “the Troad,” rather 
than the city. The city 
had been built by Antigonus, 
under the name of Antigonia 
Troas; was afterwards called 
Alexandria Troas (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 301, 

302); and was at this time a 
Roman “ colonia Juris Italici,” 
and regarded with favour by the 
Roman Emperors, as the repre- 
sentative, though at a_consi- 
derable distance, of the ancient 
Troy, of which, throughout the 
middle ages, and still by the in- 
habitants, it has been supposed to 
occupy the site. St. Paul had 
only been prevented from staying 


Troas. 


there on his first visit (Acts xvi. 
8) by the vision which called 
him into Macedonia, and on the 
return from his present journey 
(Acts xx. 8—6) was received 
there with much enthusiasm, 
and remained for more than a 
week. ‘These indications of the 
field of labour thus opened for 
him, agree with the expressions 
here used, «ic 70 evayyéduor, 
“ with the view of preaching the 
Gospel,” and Svpac dvewypévne, 
“a great opportunity offered for 
preaching.” See note on 1| Cor. 
xvi. 9. 

év xupiw, “in the sphere of the 
Lord.” 

13. ovK« Exynka dveow TO TvEU- 
pari prov, “ my spirit drove me 
forwards,” as in the first visit to 
Troas, Acts xvi. 8, when “the 
Spirit suffered them not” to stay. 

T@ po) evpeiv, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas hay- 
ing been appointed on this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 5, for 
the place of rendezvous. The 
perfect has here the same force as 
the presens historicum, in giving 
a living image of what is past. 

croraiapevoc, “ having taken 
leave,” Acts xviii. 18, 21; Luke 
ix. 61; Mark vi.46. avdroie, i. e. 
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dave- 


THIS yvaoews QUTOD 


but taking my leave of them I went “on into Mace- 


donia. Now ‘grace* 


unto God, 


who always ‘leadeth us 


in triumph’ in Christ and maketh manifest the savour of 


4 Or “thanks.” 


“ the disciples at Troas.” Com- 
pare his parting with them in 
Acts xx. 7. 

elmrOov, “I went forth.” The 
same phrase is used for the de- 
parture to Macedonia in Acts 
xvi. 10, xx. 1, apparently to 
mark the transit from Asia into 
Europe. 

14, This would have been the 
natural point at which to enlarge 
on the details of Titus’s message. 
But it would seem as if the re- 
collection of the relief was so 
overpowering that, without even 
mentioning it, he breaks out ina 
strain of thanksgiving similar to 
that in i. 8—10, but more im- 
passioned ; and in the course of 
this, the whole importance of his 
office bursts upon him, in such 
vivid colours, that he is unable 
to withdraw his gaze from the 
vision which thus opens before 
him, with one distant vista after 
another. The main thread is not 
resumed till vi. 11—13, vii. 2— 
16, in language so exactly har- 
monizing with that in these 
verses (12, 13) as to leave no 
doubt that we have there the 
thoughts which had been here 
so abruptly intercepted. 

mavrore, “always,” i. e. | “even 
from the deepest distress.’ 

év wavri tory, “in Fics 
i765 at Corinth, as well as Mace- 
donia and roa ;’ his thoughts 
travelling from one part of his 


Apostolical sphere to another ; 
the electric spark of his influence 
being communicated no less by 
his letter to Corinth than by his 
preaching to Macedonia and 
Troas. 

SpiapPevery is properly, “ to 
lead captive in triumph,” as in 
Col. ii. 15, and as in all classical 
authors (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and probably retains that signi- 
fication here, expressive of the 
complete dependence of 
the Apostle on God, and 
of the over-ruling of all 
his anxiety to good; he being 


himself the sacrifice. (Comp. 
Phil. ii. 17, GAN ei Kai onév- 
dopa.) But {the sense of 


conquest and degradation is lost 
in the more general sense of 
“making us to share His tri- 
umph.” Compare the like ex- 
tension of sense in verbs in evw, 
e. g. pabnrevery, properly, as in 
Matt. xxvii. 57, “to be a dis- 
ciple ;” but in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
xiii. 52; Acts xiv. 21, “to make 
disciples :”  (aoieverv, proper- 
ly “to be a king;” but often 
in the LXX. as in 1 Sam. viii. 
22, xv. 11, “to make a king :” 
Xopevery, properly, “to dance;” 
but in Eur. Here. F. 688, 873, 
“to make to dance.” 

The idea of the Roman tri- 
umphal procession, in the eyes of 
the then existing world the most 
glorious spectacle which the ima- 
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His knowledge by us in every place, 


for we are unto 


God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved and 
in them that perish, to the one "a savour "from death 
unto death, and to the others "a savour “from life unto life. 


gination could conceive, and in 
its general features familiar even 
to those who had never witnessed 
it, seems to suggest the thought 
of the odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples (Plut. Aim. 
Paul. c. 32), or from the sacri- 
fices offered up on the arrival of 
the procession at the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (Jos. B. J. 
WL wGy. 

15. As applied to the know- 
ledge of God revealed 
through his preaching, 
this thought expresses 
the invigorating and 
quickening effect of the new ele- 
ment of life, Christianity per- 
meating the world as a cloud of 
frankincense. This figure he de- 
tails more at length in the fol- 
lowing verses. His own life, as 
diffusing the knowledge of God, 
is now the fragrant odour rising 
up before God, as in the primi- 
tive sacrifices. Gen. viii. 21, 
“the Lord smelled a sweet sa- 
vour;” Lev. i. 9, “a sweet savour 
unto the Lord” (dep) eiwoiac, 
LXX.). And this odour is given 
forth, because of his union with 
Christ: it is not his act, but 
Christ’s; hence the emphatical 
position of yprorov in the sen- 
tence. The two ideas of his own 
self-sacrifice (as in Eph. v. 2), 


Metaphor of 
the odour of 
sanctity. 


and of his offering up his work to 
God (as in Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xv. 
16), are blended together. 

Compare Col. ii. 15. 

16. The metaphor of the odour 
suggests the double effect which 
his preaching might have; ac- 
cording to the Rabbinical image, 
so frequent as to be almost pro- 
verbial, by which human life and 
action, and especially the Law, is 
spoken of under the figure of a 
scent, either deadly or salubrious. 
(See Wetstein and Schéttgen ad 
loc.) 

This passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so common 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be- 
lief to have been even re-con- 
verted into a fact, of “ the odour 
of sanctity,” applied in both the 
Eastern and the Western Church, 
to the beneficent influence of a 
holy life, followed by a holy 
death. 

For amoAvpévore and owo- 
pévowc, see 1 Cor. i. 18. . The re- 
petition of the phrases, é« Savarou 
cic Sdavarov—ex Lue cic Cwhyr, 
is in the Apostle’s manner. Comp. 
Rom. i. 17, é wiorewe cic wiorev: 
2 Cor. iv. 17, xa’ breporiy ic 
vrepPornv. They are, in fact, 
Hebrew superlatives, expressed 
by repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 


THE MEETING WITH TITUS. 3895 


PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. II. 12—16. 


I came to Troas, and had a great field open before me. But I 
was so anxious for news from you, that not finding Titus there, 
I passed over the Afgean, and came to Europe. There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble efforts God 
had brought the spectacle of a glorious triumph, and that the 
incense of the triumphal sacrifice in my life and teaching had 
penetrated far and wide. Alas! that there should be a darker 
side ; for to some it is not the scent of life and health, but of 
poison and death. 


ee/ Ae 


Tue MEETING witH TirTUws. 


In these few abrupt words we have a glimpse of the outward 
scene which witnessed the events and feelings on which the whole 
of this Epistle is founded. It is but a glimpse, closed almost. 
as soon as revealed. We cannot dwell on the striking thought 
of the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded shores of 
that classic region, under the heights of Ida, vainly x occa 
expecting the white sail of the ship which was to _ associations at 
bring back his friend from Corinth. We cannot *°** 
allow ourselves to thread with him the maze of the lofty islands 
of Lemnos, and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he sought once 
more the great continent to which, from that same city of Troas, 
he had five years before been invited by the vision of the 
Macedonian stranger. The more attractive these associations 
are to us, the more conclusive is the proof, furnished by the 
absence of such allusions in this Epistle, how slight was their 
effect on the mind of the Apostle: even the description of the 
actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic interest, is dis- 
solved in the burst of thankfulness which expresses itself in 
imagery borrowed not from the neighbouring localities, but 
from the gorgeous spectacles in the Imperial City as yet unseen 
and remote. — 

But the most remarkable feature of the passage is the sudden 
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transition from the bright to the dark side of the picture, from 
the thought of the benefits to the thought of the 


Consciousness ; - 5 
of the evil effects of his teaching. Probably here, as else- 
failures of where in this Epistle, his consciousness of the 


Christianity. i z ‘ 
sympathy between himself and the Corinthian 


Church is checked by the recollection of his opponents, which 
immediately afterwards breaks in upon his joyous strain, in a 
long and complicated digression. But this feeling of the double 
aspect of Christianity, —of its failures side by side with its 
successes, of its judgments and responsibilities side by side with 
its blessings and privileges, — is characteristic, not only of this 
juncture of the Apostle’s life, nor of his writings only, but of 
all parts of the New Testament. “ The falling and rising again 
of many in Israel,” “a sword” and “a fire upon earth,” “the 
Son of man finding no faith when He comes,” are amongst the 
many instances in which, as here, a shade of pensive and melan- 
choly foreboding goes along with the most triumphant exulta- 
tion; most unlike the unqualified confidence and security of the 
partial and one-sided views of Religion, which, within or without 
the pale of Christianity, have from time to time appeared,— 
most like the mingled fortunes of good and evil which have been 
the actual condition of Christendom, as recorded in history. 
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DIGRESSION ON THE APOSTOLICAL MISSION. 


Tur PLAINNESS AND CLEARNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 
Chap. IT. 164—I1V. 6. 


A DOUBLE train of thought here comes across him, and chokes 
his further utterance. First, the consciousness roused within 
him, by his own impassioned expressions, of his high respon- 
sibility, vents itself in the question “ And who is sufficient for 
these things ?” 

But, secondly, this sense of the greatness of his mission, and 
of his own inadequacy to fulfil it, is so blended with the thought 
of his opponents (latent in the previous verses) as to call out 
the feeling that, though he was not worthy, much less were 
they ; that though he was not worthy, he still was free from 
the charges of dishonesty and meanness which they brought 
against him; that though he was not worthy in himself, yet he 
was worthy by the help of God, who had raised him to a level 
with the office to which he had been called. The confluence of 
these three contrasts is protracted from ii. 17 to iv. 6, and thus 
the direct answer which might have been expected to the 
question in ii. 16,— In his own strength no one is sufficient,” 
is exchanged for the suppressed answer “[Z am sufficient], for 
I stand on a ground different from that of my opponents, or from 
that which they ascribe to me.” But still the implied answer 
is in il. 5, 6, where he explains in what sense he was, and was 
not, “sufficient;” and the course of the argument, showing 
‘how he was at last ennabled to accomplish the vast work set 
before him, is resumed in iy. 1 for a moment, and then at still 
greater length in iv. 7—16. 
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PLAINNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 
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And who is sufficient for these things? For we are not as 
17 *the many who corrupt the word of God, but as of sin- 
cerity, but as of God *before God speak we in Christ. 


16. Theabruptness ofthe con- the New Testament, it is never 
nexion is shown by the abrupt- used, except in this place. As 
ness of the construction. (Fora applied to “the word of God” 
similar use of ca‘, comp. verse 2, (i. e. the teaching of a knowledge 


kal zic 6 evppaivwy 3) of God, as in verse 14), it may 
ravra relates to the responsi- either be “to corrupt” and “ fal- 
bilities just described. sify” (like Codotrvtee tov AOdyor 


17. oi woddoi (A. B.C. K.), or tov Seov in iv. 2), or “to make a 
as itis still more strongly given dishonest gain of it.” For the 
in D.E. F.G. J. oi Xouroi. “The general sense comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
mass” (not of mankindin general, 38—5: “ Our exhortation was 
nor of the church, but) of the not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, 
teachers who claim to discharge nor in guile... neither at any 
the functions of which he has time used we flattering words... 
just been speaking. It shows nora cloke of covetousness” (év 
the isolation of the Apostle,—  poddce mreovetiac) The par- 
“ Athanasius contra Mundum.” ticular allusion is probably to the 

katyvevovrec. This (see the charge brought against him of 
like instances quoted on verse endeavouring to extort money 
14) is a neuter verb, having an from them through Titus or other- 
active sense. kamnAevw wise (sce xii. 15—17), and he re- 
is “to bea retail deal- torts the charge upon those who 
er;” but when joined with an were themselves liable to it from 
accusative, “ to make a trade their own selfish actions (see xi. 
of;” and as the original word 12—20). 
signifies a petty merchandise, we €& eihuxpwvetac, “ we speak 
so when used actively, it usu- as one who was perfectly sincere 
ally has a bad sense, either of would speak.” For the word 
“ making an interested use,” or see note on i. 12. 

(from the practice of adulterating éx Seov, “ as one who was sent 
wine by petty tradesmen) of by God;” enlarged into the ex- 
“corrupting.” For its use in pression which follows, —“ as 
both these senses in classical actually in the presence of God.” 
authors, see Wetstein ad loc. In év xptoro, to be taken with 
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Do 
we as some others epistles 


Aadovper, “in communion with 
Christ.” Both expressions occur 
in a similar context, xii. 19. 

Il. 1. The protestation of his 
sincerity, in connexion 


Letters of with the greatness of 
commenda- ,. a 
tion. his mission, suggests a 


charge which his op- 
ponents brought against him (iv. 
2, v. 12, x. 12), that he had no 


\ commendatory letters from the 


Apostles or from other Churches, 
as they had; and that he, there- 
fore, was wont to commend him- 
self by self-exaltation, or by 
dishonest shifts. Hence, the fre- 
quent emphasis on “ commending 
ourselves” (Eavrove suvioray), iii. 
1, iv. 2—5, x. 12, and hence the 
connexion of this apparently ir- 
relevant topic with the asser- 
tions of his openness and sinceri- 
ty, ii. 17, iii. 12, iv. 2. Instances 
of such letters are expressly re- 
corded in the commendation of 
Titus and his companion in this 
very epistle (viii. 17—19) and in 
Acts xviii. 27, where Apollos is 
described as having come to this 
very Church of Corinth, with 
letters from Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, requesting the brethren to 
receive him. In later times let- 
ters having the same designation 
(Epistole commendatorie) were 
granted by bishops to clergy tra- 


_—.velling through other dioceses. 


If the opponents in question 
were Judaizers, it is probable 
that the letters on which they 
founded their claim to reception, 
were from the Church or Apo- 


See note. 


we begin again to commend ourselves? 
of commendation to you or 


a b , nN , ~~ x c cad 
wg “[mwep] TIVES TUTTATIXOMY ETITTOAWY TPOS UKs 


> omit mép. 
or need 
stles of Jerusalem, like those 


“ who came from James” (rivéc 
awd “laxwGov), in Gal. ii. 12. 


And it would appear that one aCe 


the objections to the Apostleship 
of St. Paul was the fact that he 
produced nothing of the kind, 
but came on his own authority 
—“not of men, neither by man ; 
not conferring with flesh and 
blood; neither receiving the Gos- 
pel of man, neither being taught 
it;” but by the immediate “ re- 
velation of Jesus Christ ” to him- 
self personally (Gal. i. 1, 12, 16). 
In like manner, the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 385) represent St. 
Peter as warning his audience 
against “any Apostle, prophet, or 
teacher, who does not first com- 
pare his preaching with James, 
and come with witnesses.” (See 
Introduction, p. 367.) 

’"ApxopcOa waduv, ker. d. He 
is checked in his onward flow 
of self-defence, by the expected 
taunt of his adversaries: “ Here 
at the very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self- 
commendation.” The expression 
radu, “ again,” “a second time,” 
if it has more than a general 
allusion to his former conduct, 
must refer to such passages in 
the First Epistle as ix. 15, 21. 

oumoray in B. D!. cumordavey 
in A. -Gs D3) -Bi- Te Kei eh 
(adopted by Lachmann from C. 
D. E. F. G. and all the Versions) 
be the right reading, the con- 
struction is clear, — ‘‘ or are we 
in want of commendatory epi- 
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° from you? Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 


stles,” &c. (uj=num.) But this 
is probably a correction (from 
like pronunciation) of the more 
difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
ported reading of ei uy (in 
A B(e)sil.). JK): if, 
therefore, we take ei pu) ypnZopuer 
as the true reading, it is “ [ Vo, 
we do not commend ourselves | 
unless we are in want of com- 
mendatory epistles,” the clause 
being the reason for a suppressed 
answer to the question, “ do we 
commend ourselves ?” as ii. 17 is 
the reason for the similarly sup- 
pressed answer to the question 
in 16. 

é& tpoy, “from you to other 
Churches.” For the power 
claimed over other Christians by 
the Church of Corinth, see 1 
Cor. xiv. 36. 

2. “I want no letters of com- 
mendation; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.” This meta- 
phor of the letter he gives in two 
different forms. First, he con- 
ceives of them as written on his 
heart, according to the image 
familiar in all languages, by 
which that which is most dear 
and cherished is supposed to be 
written on the heart. “ When I 
die, Calais will be found 


ei aN. 


Letter 

written written on my _ heart,” 
onthe was the well known ex- 
heart. —_ pression of the expiring 
queen of England. And the 


same thought runs through this 
Epistle; vi. 12, “our heart is 
enlarged, ye are not straitened 
in us;” vii. 3, “ ye are in our 
hearts.” So Phil. i, 7: “I have 
you in my heart.” 


But, secondly, on this image, 
the almost unconscious expres- 
sion of his sympathy with them, 
he bases his representation of 
the manner in which they were 
to him instead of a commendatory 
letter; and in so doing imper- 
ceptibly passes to the more ob- 
vious metaphor in which he con- 
ceives the letter to be written on 
their hearts by Christ, so that 
they should be by their lives a 
commendation of him to them- 
selves and others: “ The letter 
of commendation which I have 
to give is no other than your- 
selves, a letter written on my 
heart, bound up with my inmost 
affections; but a letter, also, 
plain and open to all the world, 
with no secret meaning or double 
dealing” (alluding to the charge, 
already noticed in i. 19), “known 
as widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any out- 
ward testimonials, for it is a letter 
written not by man but by Christ, 


not with perishable, but im- 


perishable materials.” For the 
play on the words y.wwoKopevyn 
and dvaywwoxopévn (as in Eng- 
lish we might say “ read and re- 
read”) compare avayiwoxere and 
éxtyivwoxere in 1.18. The ima- 
gery of the following words is 
from the ancient mode of writ- 
ing; but the metaphor seems 
here, as in the preceding words, 
to have been distorted; a Gen- 
tile notion, as often in St. 
Paul, being blended with a re- 
collection from the Jewish Scrip- 
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known and read “by all men, manifestly declared to be "an 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink 
but with the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of 


tures (e.g. in ii. 14,15). The 
usual writing materials for let- 
ters at this time were (see 2 John 
12) papyrus and ink, to which 
accordingly the allusion is made 
in the words od pédave. Compare 
the Rabbinical proverb, “ A boy 
learning is like ink on new parch- 
ment ; an old man learning is like 
ink on old parchment.” (Schott- 
gen, ad loc.) But the expression 
“by the Spirit of the living God,” 
seems to have awakened the 
thought of “ the finger of God” 
which wrote the Ten Command- 
ments on two tables in the wil- 
derness. Hence seems to be de- 
rived the mixture of two incon- 
gruous images—ink (which would 
not apply to stone) and tables of 
stone (which, strictly speaking, 
were not employed for epistles). 
For the association of the two 
expressions “ Spirit” and “ fin- 
ger” of God, compare Matt. xii. 
28, “If I by the Spirit of God,” 


with Luke xi. 20, “If I with the’ 


Jinger of God cast out devils.” 

- dvaxoynbeica ig’ tpov may be 
either: (1) “ You are a letter 
dictated by Christ through me 
as an amanuensis,” still keeping 
up the figure in verse 2 of the 
Corinthians themselves being the 
Epistle; or (2) “ You have in 
your hearts a letter of Christ (i. e. 
His commands) brought to you 
by me,” passing on to the effects 
of their conversion as described 
in verse 3. For the stress laid 
on the fruits of his preaching as 


the proof of his apostolical au- 
thority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3; 
“the seal of mine apostleship 
are ye in the Lord. Mine an- 
swer to them that examine me 
is this.” 

The contrast of the law of the 
living Spirit in the human heart, 
and of the letter of the Law on 
stone, is suggested by the often 
quoted passage in Jer. xxxi. 33, 
to which he himself refers in vi. 
16. The metaphor of “ the tables 
of the heart” may have been de- 
rived from the recollection of the 
phrase. in Prov. tii. 3, vii. 3 
(though not in LXX.), and the 
contrast of the heart of stone and 
the heart of flesh, in Ezek. xi. 
19, xxxvi. 26. 

mAakiy Kapdiate capkivate, “ ta- 
bles which are hearts of flesh.” 

In the preceding image of “the 
Epistle,” two ideas are brought 
out: first, the inward, as opposed 
to the outward testimony of the 
Apostle ; secondly, its openness 
and simplicity, as opposed to con- 
cealment and obscurity. Each 
of these in turn suggests a fur- 
ther comparison of the mode, 
with the subject, of his teaching, 
analogous to the transition in i. 
18—20, from the assertion of his 
personal firmness and decision to 
the firmness and immutability of 
Christ. In each case he starts 
with a resumption of the argu- 
ment as it was left in ii. 
“ Who is sufficient to sustain the 
Apostolical responsibilities? As- 
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stone but in fleshy tables of the heart. "Now such ‘confi- 


dence have we through Christ to God-ward. 


Not that we are 


sufficient ‘to think anything of ourselves as "from ourselves, 


sisted by the consciousness of 
your support and sympathy, I 
feel thatlam.” This is the feel- 
ing expressed in verse 4 (“such 
is our confidence”), and again in 
verse 12 (“ having such a hope”). 
But in each case this personal 
feeling is absorbed into the gene- 
ral contemplation of the nature of 
his service; in the first instance, 
into the consideration of the glory 
and life of the Gospel as op- 
posed to the dimness and death 
of the Law; in the second, into 
the consideration of the openness 
and freedom of the Gospel, as 
opposed to the obscurity and 
mystery of the Law. Thus the 
Apostle not only delineates the 
general character of Christianity 
(as is his wont) in reference to 
an incidental and personal cir- 
cumstance, but this delineation 
is set forth in an express contrast 
to the Law, and he, for the first 
time, introduces into this Epistle 
a polemical element unknown to 
the First, but found in the Epi- 
stles to the Romans and Galatians. 
Even in ordinary writings, when 
the author throws himself into a 


. hostile attitude, we look round to 


see what enemy he is menacing ; 
much more in,the Apostolical 
Epistles, where almost every truth 
is elicited by some directly prac- 
tical object. The concluding 
portion of the Epistle reveals to 
us the connexion of ideas in the 
present case. The same insinua- 


tions which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in ii. 17, iii. 1, 2, are, in 
x. 1—18, xi. 5—15, openly at- 
tacked, and the party from whom 
they proceeded are expressly de- 
clared to belong to the Jewish 
Christians, xi. 22. If 
in the interval  be- 
tween the First and 
Second Epistles the 
Judaizing party had grown to 
such a height as to assail the 
Apostle in the stronghold of his 
influence, it is not surprising that 
their image should be constantly 
before him, and that, in repelling 
their charges, his sense of the 
greatness of his mission should 
be enhanced by a consciousness 
of its superiority to the ancient 
and decaying system to which 
they were still enslaved. 

rovavTny, i, e. “ such as is in- 
spired by your testimony, and 
such as I have expressed in ii, 
16, 17. 

dua Tov xptorod, “ my confidence 
is entirely through Christ;” a 
correction of any assertion of 
his own independent power. 

mpoc Tov Yedy, “a confidence 
which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,” as in Rom. iv. 2, v. 1. 

5. ovx re ikavoi éoper, The 
connexion is through the implied 
meaning of wexoiOnaw, i. e. “ con- 
fidence that I have the suf- 
ficiency spoken of in ii. 16;” 
and the repetition of the word 
here proves the identity of this 


Conscious- 
ness of the 
Judaizers, 
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but our sufficiency is from God, who also "made us "sufficient | 
ministers of "a new "covenant, not of "a letter but of ‘a 


train of thought with that on 
which he then entered. “ Not 
that my sufliciency of which I 
am confident, is my own,” &c. 

ovx Ort, the usual phrase for 
ovK ép@ Ort, as in i. 24. 

oyiZecbai 7, “to judge or 
conclude anything out of our own 
sufficiency.” Compare the pa- 
rallel passages of x. 7 (where it 
occurs with a@’ éavrov), and xii. 
6; and for the general sense 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1—4 (where the 
word also occurs), “ Yet am I 
not hereby justified.” 

ay’ éavroy, “from our own 
resources.” 

we €& avroy, “ with the confi- 
dence that it is from our own 
hearts ;” opposed to ék rod Seod, 
and also for the sake of accumu- 
lating phrases, as in ii. 17. 

6. dc kai, = qui idem, “ the same 
God who” (with reference to 
ixavoi immediately preceding) 
‘“‘ made us sufficient to be” dua- 
kovove, as in the common Greek 
phrase rawWevev copdy (“ to edu- 
cate so as to make wise”), rumrew 
vexpov (“to strike so as to kill”), 
‘The word érdxovoe, “ servant,” 
or “instrument,” refers back to 
évaxoyvnOeioa in verse 3. 

Kawihe dcabhnne, “ not of an old 
and worn-out covenant; but of 
a@ new covenant, in- 
stinct with youthful- 
ness and energy ;” and 
then this newness leads him back 
to the image of the living Epistle 
of the Corinthian Church, and 


*« A new 
covenant.” 


. the dead letter of the Mosaic 
D D-2 


Law, as set forth in verse 3 — 
“a mew covenant, which con- 
sists not in a writing like the 
Law, which could do nothing 
but pronounce the sentence of 
death on those who disobeyed 
it; but in a Spirit which, ac- 
cording to the very nature of 
spirit, which is the principle of 
animation, breathes life and vi- - 
gour into the soul.” For the 
words “ new covenant” (Kav) 
deaOyn), see 1 Cor. xi. 25, “ The 
new covenant in my blood ;” 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably de- 
rived. 

Observe the omission of the ar- 
ticle before d.abhxne, ypdpparoc, 
WVEV[LATOC. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of “life” and “spirit,” 
as expressed in the words 
Cworoet and rvedpa is ob- 
vious, and is to be found in John 
vi. 63, “the words that I speak 
... they are spirit and life.” 1 
Cor. xv. 45, a quickening (Gwo- 
mowvv) spirit.” Rom. viii. 11, 
* He shall guicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit.” Gal. vi. 8, 
“He that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life.” 
But the connexion between the 
ideas of “ death” and the “letter” 
is less clear. In most of the pre- 
vious passages just quoted, the 
“ Spirit” is opposed, not to “the 
letter,” but to “ the flesh ;” and 
though we now frequently con- 
trast “ the letter” and the “ spi- 
rit,” yet it is this very passage 
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spirit : 


> ypdumao. 


for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 


But if the ministration of death “engraven in the letter on’ 


which has made that contrast 
familiar to us. 
In the first place, by ypappa, 
“ the letter,” is meant the 
Letter sacred books of the Old 
and Test. as appears from the 
spirit. 
general use of the cognate 
word, ypapi, “the Scripture,” 
of the derived word ypapparevc 
(“ scribe” or «“ interpreter of 
the sacred books”), and of the 
word ypdémpa itself (in the plu- 
ral). “ The writings (rote ypap- 
piace) of Moses,” John Vv. 475 
“the sacred writings” (ra tepa 
ypappara), 2 Tim ii. 15; Jo- 
seph. Ant. Xx. 4. These ex- 
pressions, though occurring in 
the LXX., are never there used 
for the sacred books. Probably, 
the nomenclature at this time 
arose from the fact, that to the 
Jews the Old Testament stood 
in the relation of “ literature” 
generally,” and hence was called 
by the name which the Greeks 
applied to their own literature. 
(Compare the use of ypappara 
in this general sense, John Vii. 
15; Acts xxvi. 24.) And the 
expression would be stili further 
fixed by the increasing atten- 
tion of the Jews to the actual 
writing of the words and _ let- 
ters of the sacred books as dis- 
tinguished from their contents. 
Hence the Apostle brings out 
to the surface of the word the 
meaning which thus lay latent 
within it; and hence his use of 
it (wherever it occurs in the 
singular number), not simply for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but (in 


a bad sense) for the mere out- 
ward book or ordinance, as con- 
trasted with the living power of 
the Gospel. “ Circumcision in 
spirit and not in letter” (Rom. ii. 
27—29). “ The oldness of the 
letter and newness of the spirit” 
(Rom. vii. 6). 

Having so used the word, he 
ascribes to it, as to the Law, the 
introduction of death into the 
world through sin, without the 
power of alleviating or averting 
it. See Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, viii. 
2,3; 1-Cor. xv. 56; Gal. aii. 10, 
21. And so here the living tes- 
timony borne to his authority in 
the Corinthian Church suggests 
strongly- the contrast of the 
dreary death-like atmosphere 
which surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo- 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tables of 
stone carries the Apostle more 
fully into the Mosaic account of 
their descent from Sinai; and he 
argues from the glory which (as 
described in Exod. xxxiv.) then 
environed them, that /zs mission 
must be more glorious still. All 
the words —rov Savarov, év ypip- 
pari, évreruTwpevn, iBore—are 
meant to express the inferi- 
ority of the Mosaic covenant, 
“bringing not life but death, — 
carved mechanically, in precise 
characters, on hard stones.” With 
the same view, ri)y karapyoupevny 
is added at the end of the sen- 
tence, to leave this as the final 
and emphatic expression. 

7. The Received Text, with 
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stones was ‘made in glory’, so that the children of 


Israel "were not able to look’ stedfastly "on the face of Moses 
for the glory of his "face (which glory was to ‘vanish 
away’), how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather Tin glory’? For if the ministration of condemnatigz 
*have glory, much more doth the ministration of nighteottt 
ness "abound in glory. For even that which ‘has been’ 
made glorious "has had no glory in this respect, by reason 
of the glory that excelleth. For if that which "vanisheth 
away was "in glory’, much more that which remaineth is "in 


glory’. 


A. C. D3, E. J. K. and almost all 
the Versions, reads év ypappac, 
Lachmann, with B. D!. F. G., év 
ypappart. The first would refer 
to the actual letters ; the second, 
to the general fact of the writing. 

éyevnOn, “came into exist- 
ence.” 

9; Tiig Karakpioewe and rijc O- 
Kawourne are here opposed, as 
Sardrov and TVEVPLATOC in verses 
7,8. For this use of dccawovrvn 
see 1 Cor. i. 30. 

10. This strange use of the 
perfect deddéaora and dedobacpeé- 
vov is from Exod. xxxiv. 29, 35 
(LXX.). 

éy rourw T® péper, “in this in- 
stance of Moses.” Compare ix. 
3. The neuter gender gives to 


' the sentence the turn of an abs- 


tract proposition—“ In this par- 


‘Having then’ such hope, we use great plainness of 


ticular instance was fulfilled the 
general rule, that a greater glory 
throws a lesser glory into the 
shade.” 

1]. ro karapyotpevoy is con- 
tinued in thought from 7i)v ckarap- 
youptéyny in verse 7. 

dua doéne, “in a state of glory.” 
For this variation of gy and cca, 
compare éx and da, Rom. iii. 30. 
dua and év, Rom. v. 10. 

12. He now once more resumes 
the subject of his direct inter- 
course with the Corinthians. 
“ Having such a hope” is the re- 
petition of the words in verse 4, 
“we have such confidence” 
(meroiOnow bé Tovadrny ExopmeEr) 5 
but by the intervening vision of 
the glory of his work, what was 
there “confidence” is here filled 
out into “hope.” 
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speech, and not as Moses put a veil 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. III. 13, 14. 


*“Movoag erifer uae 
mpg TO py areviccs 


b €auTod. 


Tupon his face, that 


the children of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end 


TOMA Tappysia xpwpeba, “we 
speak openly, and plainly, and 
confidently,” in opposition to the 
insincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
with which they are charged by 
hin, ii. 17, As before in 5—11, 
the life and spirituality, so here 
the openness of the Apostleship 
is contrasted with the darkness 
of the Law. The imagery of 
Moses descending from the Mount 
is still continued ; but, whereas 
the previous contrast was be- 
tween the tables of stone and the 
living words of the Spirit, the 
contrast here is between the veil 
of Moses and the unveiled face 
of the Apostle. 
transaction in 
The veil of xXod. xxxiv. 33, 34, 
is allegorized. From the 
literal story he passes 
to that which the story is con- 
ceived to represent, viz., the con- 
cealment of the transitory cha- 
racter of the Mosaic Law. For 
this kind of allegorizing, compare 
Gal. iv. 25, 1 Cor. x. 2—4. Here, 
as in Gal. iv. 21, 31, he regards 
the Jewish people of his own 
time as completely separate from 
himself and from Christians. 


Moses. 


13. Kat ov, 1: Se, ridepev Ka 
upper emt TO mpoowmov pov. 
mpoc TO pu) dreviont, Brae Ns 


The most natural view of the 
passage in Exod. xxxiv. 30—36, 
is that which represents the veil 
as worn by Moses during his 
speech to the people, in order to 


"hide the glory of his counte- 
‘nance. In this sense the English 


version inserts the word “ till” 
in verse 33, and other versions 
understand jF*) in a_pluperfect 
sense—“ he had put on the veil.” 

But the Hebrew words of 
Exod. xxxiv. 33, most The Lxx. 
readily agree with the version of 
LXX. and Vulgate the veil of 
versions: Kal é7edi) Moses. 
karémavoe Mado@y . . . emeOnkev 
éri TO Tpdowrov avrov Kaduppa. 
“ Impletisque sermonibus posuit 
velamen super faciem suam.” 
« And when he had made an end 
of speaking with them, he put a 
veil on his face.” © With this 
agree Exod. xxxiv. 34, 35, as 
translated both by the LXX. and 
by modern versions, which imply 
that the veil was not put on till 
the close of his speaking with 
the people, when he resumed it 
until the moment of his again re- 
turning to the Divine presence ; 
the Vulgate, however, giving 
another version, founded appa- 
rently on a different reading 
(DAN for JAS, “ with them,” for 
“with him”) “sed operiebat ille 
rursus faciem suam, s? guando lo- 
quebatur ad eos.” 

Whether or not the LXX. be 
a correct reading of the exact 
words of the original, the close 
resemblance of the words in 
verses 10 and 16 to the LXX. of 
Exod. xxxiv. 30, 34, leaves but 
little doubt that this was the ver- 
sion which furnished the basis 
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of that which "was vanishing away’. 
For until this ‘very day the same veil re- 
maineth ° in the reading of the old "covenant, 


were "hardened. 


of the Apostle’s allegory. The 
meaning of that version must be, 
that the veil was put on, not to 
conceal the glory, but to conceal 
the fact that the glory vanished 
away, as soon as he had ceased 
to speak to them; being re- 
kindled by the light of the Di- 
vine presence, but again fading 
away when he had ceased to 
speak the Divine message. To 
this sense of the transitory cha- 
racter of the glory the frequent 
repetition of the word karapyov- 
pevoc refers, in verses 7, 11, 12, 
13, 14. With this also will best 
agree the explanation of the 
words mpoc 70 pu} arevioat rove 
viove ‘lopand ic ro Tédocg TOU Ka- 
rapyoupevov. If the Apostle is 
supposed to adopt what is now 
the usual mode of regarding the 
transaction in Exod. xxxiv. then 
the sense of these words must be 
“ in order that the sons of Israel 
might not gaze on the end of 
that which is passing away, 1. e. 
on Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law.” But, in that case, 
he ascribes directly to Moses an 
intention which only could be 
conceived as existing in the order 
of Providence, and also abruptly 
introduces the antitype into the 
ype. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. version, 
then the sense will be: “ We 
put no veil on our teaching, as 
Moses did on the glory of his 
countenance; we have no fear 


But their ‘thoughts 
‘since its 


as he had, that our glory will 
pass away.” In this manner, 70 
ré\oc obtains its natural meaning 
of “destruction,” which alone 
suits it when thus connected 
with rov carapyoupévov, though 
the sense of “ completion ” may 
be appropriate in other passages 
where, as in Rom. x. 4, the in- 
stitutions or words have direct 
reference to the objects which 
they are designed to fulfil. 

14. The thought of the veil, 
which prevented the people from 
recognising the perishable cha- 
racter of the glory of Moses, 
throws him back on the thought 
that this veil still continues on 
their hearts, so as to prevent 
their recognition of the perish- 
able character of the Law, which 
was not only represented in the 
person of Moses, but derived from 
him its usual title (as in Acts 
xv. 21). And this metaphor was 
rendered still more appropriate 
by the fact that in the syna- 
gogues the Jews prayed and read 
with veils upon their heads —the 
Tallith, or four-cornered white 
searf, still seen in the Jewish 
and Samaritan worship. (See 
Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 
vol. i. p. 185.) 

A similar idea may have been 
present to the Evangelist’s mind 
in recording the rending of the 
curtain of the Temple (Matt. 
XXvii. 51). 

“dda, “nay, so true is this, 
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vanishing away in Christ is not unveiled to them’, but unto 
this day, whenever Moses is read, ‘a veil "lies upon their heart. 


TBut whenever he’ shall turn 


that, not their eyes, but their 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled” (étwpw6y): see iv. 4. 

THC Tadaac CraOhkne. Nothing 
more strongly expresses the Apo- 
stle’s conviction of the extine- 
tion of the Jewish system than 
this expression of the “ Old 
Covenant,” applied to the Jewish 
Scriptures within thirty years 
after the Crucifixion. 

po) avaxahutropevoy Gre Ev 
xXpiat® Karapyetirac: “the fact 
not being to them unveiled that 
the Old Covenant is done away 
in Christ.” The word dvacadv- 
mTopevoy may possibly agree with 
ka\vppa, but it must be taken as 
a nominative absolute. 4 wadaia 
dcafyxn is the nominative to ca- 
Tupyeirat, corresponding with the 
previous verse, where it is not 
the veil, but the glory, which is 
described as being “done away.” 

15. GAN Ewe onpepor, K. 7. Xr. 
This is a resumption and further 
explanation of G\N éxwpwOy in 
verse 14. 

16. This verse is based on the 
LXX. of Exod. xxxiv. 34: frika 
0 ay eloemopevero Movojje Evavre 
Kvpiov aXreiy aro, TEPLNPEtTO TO 
kauppea Ewe TOU exmopeveoOa 

ivixa, “ whenever,” is used 
here alone in the New 
Test., being (like deéo- 
Eaora and dedogacpévoy 
in verse 10) taken from 
Exod. xxxiv. 34. 


‘When he 
turns to 
the Lord.” 


to the Lord, "He taketh away’ 


The nominative to excorpedy 
must be “ Moses.” No other 
nominative case will answer the 


purpose, “ Israel” being too re-\ 


mote, and 7 xapdia (“the heart ””) 
not sufficiently prominent; and 
such a nominative is required 
for  mepcarpetrar, which, when 
compared with wepmpeiro in Exod, 
xxxiv. 34, must be (not “is stript 
off,” but) “ strips off.” 
XKVil. | 20; meptnpeiro is indee 

used passively, and instances t 

the same effect may be found i 

classical writers; but in the) 


LXX. amidst numerous instances | 
of the active sense mostly, as_ 
here, with regard to dress, in-/ 


stances of its passive sense are 
very rare. Each clause, begin- 
ning with jvica, will then cor- 
respond, and the parallel with 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 will be pre- 
served. Moses is thus taken for 
the representative, not only of 
the Old Covenant, but also of 
the people of Israel, as the Apo- 
stle in the next verse identifies 
himself with all Christians, and 
as in iii. 23 he had spoken of the 
Epistle of Christ, as written in- 
differently on his heart or on 
theirs, we 

The passage turns on the 
double meaning of the word Kv- 
pov (“ the Lord ”), which in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. “When Moses in the 
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the veil. Now the 
person of his people turns again 
to Him who is our Lord now, 
as he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perishable nature 
of the Law will be made ma- 
nifest in the full blaze of the 
Divine glory.” (Comp. Ps. Ixxx. 
19 (ixxix. 20, LXX.), Kupre,... 
émiorpeWov hdc Kat éxipavor ro 
modcwrov cov Kal owOnodpeOa, 
Compare Acts ix. 35; 1 Thess. 
i. 9, where ércorpéy is used for 
conversion to Christianity. 

17. ‘O dé kuptog 70 wvEdpA EoTLY. 
The allegory which has hitherto 
been confined to Moses and the 
veil, is now carried a step higher, 


- © When I speak of Israel turning 


to the Lord, I speak of their 
turning from the letter to the 
Spirit which is behind the letter, 
even as Moses turned to the Lord 
on Mount Sinai behind the Law 
and the veil.” Compare for the 
form of speech, “ The passover 
fue Christ,” i Cor:\v. 73°“ The 
rock (} zérpa) was Christ,” 1 
Cor. x. 4. “The Lord of the 
old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new dis- 
pensation, the Spirit.” 

ov 6&€ ro mvevpa Kupiov, édev- 
Oepia. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord.  “ If by ‘ the Lord’ 
is meant ‘ the Spirit,’ that Spirit 
being the Spirit of ‘ the Lord’ 
in the Christian sense of the 
word, i.e. ‘ of Christ,’ then we 


-have the best assurance that the 


result must be freedom, — free- 
dom from all obstacles inter- 
vening between us and God, — 
the glorious freedom of the sons 
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Lord is *the Spirit: and where the 


of God (Rom. viii. 21); the free- 


* dom wherewith ‘ Christ has made 


us free’ from the Law and its 
consequences” (Gal. v. 1, 13). 
The connexion between the Spi- 
rit and freedom lies partly in the 
general sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit, both 
in its etymological and in its de- 
rived significations, ro myvetpa 
érov Sédec rvet (John iii. 8), 7d 
mTvevpa dvaipovr... Kade SovrE- 
rat (1 Cor. xii. 11); partly in the 
particular sense in which “ the 
Spirit ” is throughout these chap- 
ters opposed to “the letter,” as 
the source of life, and energy, 
and liberty. And the analogous 


‘stress laid upon the veil in1 Cor. 


xi. 4—16, would lead one to ima- 
gine that here, also, the thought 
of “ freedom ” was in part sug- 
gested by the removal of the re- 
straint or burden of the veil; in 
part by the fear which made the 
Israelites shrink from looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30 (égo€fOnoav éyyicar 
avrg). Compare Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6: 
“ God sent forth His Son... to 
redeem them that were under 
the Law . .. God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
And still more nearly, Rom. viii. 
15: “ Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.” 

18. We at last reach the climax 
which should naturally have fol- 
lowed immediately upon the un- 
finished sentence at the begin- 
ning of the comparison in verse 
12; but which, by the inter- 
vening digressions, is now di- 
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Spirit of the Lord is, * is liberty. But we all with *un- 


lated to enlarged proportions, 
such asthe additional conflux of 
images required. 
jypic d& wavrec. As Mickep had 
“ Weall” in the previous verses 
’ been made the repre- 
sentative of the whole people of 
the Jews, so in the parallel to 
him, the Apostle places not 
merely himself, but all believers ; 
the word “all” (dayrec) being 
inserted with emphasis, because 
the plural jpeic alone would, 
according to the frequent use of 
this Epistle, only indicate him- 
self. 
dvakexaduppévy Tpocary. “We 
all,” he proceeds to say, 
“whether Apostles or 


unveiled : 

face” not, you who are written 
upon my heart, as well 

as I who wrote the word of 


Christ on your hearts, stand out 
before the world, not like Moses 
with a veil to conceal the fading 
away of our glory, but with-our 
countenances open and unveiled 
before God, and open also and 
unveiled before the world for all 
to see.” 

Thy Cdéayv xuptov, “the glory 
of Christ is to us what 
the glory of God was 
to Moses.” Here, again, 
by the double sense of 
the phrase “ the Lord,” the vision 
of the “glory” of God (7 dda pov), 
to Moses in Ex. xxxili. 19—22, 
immediately before the story of 
the veilin xxxiv. 30, 34, is trans- 
ferred to the vision of Christ en- 
joyed by all believers. By “ the 
glory of Christ” is meant the 
glory, the greatness, the Divine 


“ The glory 
of the 
Lord.” 


excellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His life on earth 
“the light of the world,” the 
“Light of light.” Comp. iv. 4; 
and also John i. 14, 17, “ we be- 
held His glory;” John ii. 11, 
“this did Jesus, and manifested 
forth His glory;” John xvii. 5, 
“ glorify me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world 
was.” 

Karomrpicopevor. This word oc- 
curs nowhere besides 
either in the New Tes- 
tament or the LXX. 
The sense of carorrpigery in the 
active is, “ to show in a mirror.” 
karonrpiZeobac in the middle is, 
therefore, properly, “ to look at 
oneself in a mirror.” (See Wet- 
stein, ad loc.) This sense being 
plainly inapposite here, there 
remain two possible meanings, 
both of which the word would 
bear: (1) “ beholding 
as in a mirror,” or, 
“ showing to oneself in 
a mirror.” Ofthis there 
is one example in Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. p. 107, where Moses, in 
a rhetorical paraphrase of the 
speech in this very same Exod. 
XXxili. 13, is represented as say- 
ing: pnde éuparviabeine, pnd Ka- 
romrpioaipiny év GhAw Tul THY OY 
idéay 7) év col TO Seo. The sense 
would then be, “We with faces 
unveiled, as Moses when he went 
into the presence of God, behold 
the glory of Christ.” But, though 
in itself the sense is admissible, 
the context is much against it. 
Karorrpicopevoe cannot be used of 
“ beholding” simply, because in 


KaToTTpt- 
(omevor. 


“ Behold- 
ing as in 
a glass.” 
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HATOMT PIS OUEVOL, 


veiled face ‘reflecting as in a "mirror the glory of the Lord 
s is ’ 


that case the Apostle must have 
used the word areviZa, as already 
twice before, in verses 7, 13. 
Nor would the image of the 
mirror, if we consider the. stress 
laid upon it in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
be altogether merged here. And 
if it were thus taken to mean 
“ beholding not face to face, but 
in a mirror,” it runs counter to 
the general spirit of the passage, 
which is intended to express, not 
a distant, but an intimate rela- 
tion with God, more intimate 
even than the vision of Moses; 
to which, as an exhibition only 
of the outward attributes of God 
(lxod.  xxxili. 19, 20, “xxxiy. 
6, 7), this word might, as by 
Philo, be not improperly applied. 
Christ is spoken of as the “image” 
or “likeness” (eixwy, iv. 4; Col. 
i. 15), “the effulgence” (arai- 
yaopa, Heb. i. 3); but still in 
Him we see all the Divine per- 
fections, ‘we beheld (é0eacdpeta) 
His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” 
John i. 14. Still less would 
‘there be any such distinction 
drawn in this passage, where 
Christ and God are studiously 
blended in one under the common 
name of xvpwc (“ the Lord”). 
We come, therefore, to the 
sense (2) of “reflecting 


oe as in a mirror.” It is 
Sate just possible that both 


meanings might be 
combined by an allusion to the 
bright metal mirrors then in use, 
so as to render it “ beholding 
the glory, as we look at a light 
in a bright mirror of brass or 
silver, which, as we look, is re- 
flected back on our faces.” But 


this is far-fetched, and though 
there is no actual instance of the 
sense of “reflecting,” yet the fact 
that a Greek writer like Chry- 
sostom understood it here in that 
sense, shows that there was in 
his time nothing in the usage of 
the word to make it impossible. 
And this sense is undoubtedly the 
one most agreeable to the context. 
The point of contrast between 
the Christian dispensation as re- 
presented in himself and the Jew- 
ish dispensation as represented in 
Moses or his opponents, is not so 
much the greater clearness of 
knowledge as the greater open- 
ness of dealing and teaching ex- 
hibited by Christians. The veil 
is described as concealing not 
the light, but the evanescence of 
the light; and, in like manner, 
the removal of the veil is -de- 
scribed as disclosing not higher 
revelations, but greater liberty. 
Christians “having, like Moses, 
received in their lives the re- 
flected glory of the Divine pre- 
sence, as Moses received it on 
his countenance, are unlike Moses 
in that they have no fear, such 
as his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing to 
shine in them with increasing 
lustre. In this confidence they 
present themselves without veil 
or disguise, inviting instead of 
deprecating inquiry, with no- 
thing to hold back or conceal 
from the eager gaze of the most 
suspicious or the most curious.” 
For the general view that the 
Christian’s life is the reflex of 
the glory of Christ and of God, 
compare 1 Cor. xi. 7: “The man 
ought not to veil (ckaraxadtrrew) 
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’ 


NY QUTIY €ixo : odovmela ams dofrg elg dogay 
Thy auTHY eixova psTaposdovpela amo GoFyg sig dogay, 


are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as 


by the Lord the Spirit’. 


his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God” (where 
there is the same thought of the 
veil): and also the verses imme- 


diately following the present pas-° 


sage, in iv. 4, 6, where. all the 
expressions imply (not the con- 
templation of the Divine glory 
by man, so much as) the influx 
of the Divine glory into the heart 
of man. 

THY GaUTHY EiKOva peTapoppov- 
peba, The lustre of 
the Christian light will 
(unlike that of Moses) 
increase rather than 
diminish. “ We are 
transfigured,” i, e. (as is implied 
by the present tense) “we are 
continually undergoing a trans- 
formation into the same likeness 
as that which we reflect,” i. e. 
‘the likeness of Christ.” Com- 
pare ouppoppoue THe ElKOVOC TOU 
viov avrov, Rom. vili. 29; “As 
we have borne the image (eixdva) 
of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly,” 1 
Cor. xv. 49. The words with 
which Dr. Arnold closed his last 
lecture on the New Testament 
were, in commenting on the pa- 
rallel passage, 1 John iii. 2: “We 
know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.” “ Yes,” he added 
with marked fervency, “the mere 
contemplation of Christ shall 
transform us into His likeness.” 
(Arnold’s Life, p. 615.) The 
word perapoppovobe is used in 
Rom. xii. 2, for “a transforma- 
tion,” in the sense with which 
we are familiar from the “Me- 
tamorphoses” of Ovid; in this 


“ trans- 
formed into 
His like- 


ness; ” 


place it has the milder mean- 
ing which it bears in Matt. xvii. 
2, where it is used for the 
“ Transfiguration.” The con- 
struction seems to be perapop- 
govpeOa Gore THY ad’ryy aiTo 
eixova yevéoOa. It might possi- 
bly, however, be tiv avrijy, op- 
posed to ravrec, — “ we all, how- 
ever various in character origi- 
nally, are transformed into the 
same character.” 








azo dvéne eic Sdéav. This is 
one of the numerous 
. . cL. 
expressions which are ‘from glory 


to be found in St, mesiorys” 
Paul to indicate, not so much a 
progression, as a completeness 
and entireness in the subject of 
which he is speaking. See note 
on il. 16, é« Savdrov cic Savaror. 
“ The glory which is reflected 
ends not in extinction, like that 
of Moses, but continues and con- 
tinues still as far as human 
thought can reach.” “ Our trans- 
formation begins and ends in 
glory.” 

ka0dmep amo Kupiou TVEVMATOC. 
“ Our glory is not transitory, but 
perpetual, coming as tt does from 
the Lord the Spirit.” azo must 
here be “from,” both because it 
has just before been used in that 
sense in dd ddéne, and, also, be+ 
cause the word perapopdotpeda 
suggests not so much the idea of 
an agent by whom the transfor- 
mation takes place, as « from the 
the source from which Lord the 
the light proceeds. «v- Spirit.” 
piov mvevparoc 18 an expression 
so harsh and unusual, that any 
explanation of it must be equally 
so. But the identification of 6 
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IV. die rotro, Eyovres 


\ Py / 7 4 \ ANE ‘4 > a? ~ 
THY IhHOVIOY TAVTYY KXAUVWS AE HI-EV, OUX EY HAXKOUILEY, 


a éxkakovmer. 


Ivy. Therefore, "having this ministry as we ‘received mercy, 


Kupwoc with ro mvevpa, in verse 
17, and the omission of the article 
here, are in favour of considering 
it as, in a certain sense, a proper 
name framed for the occasion, to 
express the thought that, as He 
from whom the glory proceeds is 
the Spirit of life and freedom, 
therefore extinction and conceal- 
ment are henceforth impossible. 
This compound substantive (for 
such it seems to be) may be com- 
pared to such Hebrew phrases of 
the LXX. as kipioc Yedc, Deut. 
ili. 243; xvptoc Paoredvc, Deut. ix. 
26; Kvptoce Kipwoc, Ps. exl. 83 Ku- 
ptoc Lafsaw8, 1 Sam. xv. 2. 

“The new name, the new epi- 
thet by which the Lord must be 
known is Spirit.” 

IV. 1. He now resumes the 
thread of the general argument, 
which he had twice taken up in 
iii. 4 and 12; but with the differ- 
ence that from the confidence 
which he possesses in the great- 
ness of his task, he now draws 
a new conclusion, not “we use 
great plainness of speech,” as in 
li, 12, but “we faint not;” a 
conclusion which, as it is more 
directly an answer to the original 
question, “who is sufficient for 
these things?” in ii. 16, so is it 
the basis of the ensuing chapters, 
iv. 7—v. 10.. But, with one of 
the inversions peculiar to this 
Epistle, he has hardly entered on 
this new topic before he drops it 
again. The charge of insincerity, 
which had occasioned the digres- 
sion, ili. 1—18, still lingers in 
his recollection, and accordingly 


he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before 
he finally dismisses it from his 
mind. Hence iv. 2—6 are still 
closely connected with iii. 1—18, 
whilst the new subject begun in 
verse 1 is not resumed till verse 
7, where it is expanded in all its 
parts, so that the true apodosis 
or close of the sentence com- 
menced here does not occur till 
verse 16, where the same words 
are repeated: “for this cause 
we faint not.” 

dua rovro refers to the sub- 
stance of the preceding chapter, 
as involved in the words éyov7ec 
THY dvakoviay tavtny. For a simi- 
lar construction compare Rom. 
i. 

EXOVTEC THY Gtaxoviay ravrny 
takes up the thread from éxorzec 
TovauTny éArioa in ili. 12, 

ducxoviay, “task” or “ ser- 
vice” (referring to iii. 6—9); 
“the service of the Spirit, the 
acting as the instrument of the 
Spirit,” either as in iii. 3, like the 
scribe who writes its dictates on 
the heart, or, as in iii. 18, like 
Moses who reflects its glory on 
the countenance. 

kabwe AEHOnpev, to be taken 
with éxovrec x. tr. X. “having this 
task, as we have been thought 
worthy of it.” Compare 1 Cor. 
vil. 25, yvouny be Cidwpu, we 
HArAEnpévoc bro Kuplou wioToe Eivat. 

éykakovpev, “we are weary, 
desponding,” Luke xviii. 
1; Gal. vi. 9. The word, 
as regards the N. Test. occurs 
only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 


eykakely. 
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CHAP. IV, 2--4. 


9) \ > , \ \ ~ > 7 \ 
AAAL amermapsba TH puTTa THS AbTYUVYS, p42 TWEpL- 


WOATOUYTES éy Tavoupy lay 


Jo, 


pane 
AAC ™H davepuces Tg arnosias 


N ~ / ~ 

doroUyTEs TOY Aoyov ToD 
iA 

* CUVIOTAYTES 


® GUVLOT@VTES. 


we faint not, but we 


frenounced the hidden things of 


"shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of ° 
God deceitfully, but by "the manifestation of the truth com- 


2. “Supported by the con- 
sciousness of the greatness of 
our mission, we faint not; but, 
if so, it is because we trust that 
we come before you with clean 
hands and pure consciences ; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1—18) is the 
secret of our strength.” (Com- 
pare ii. 17; 1 Thess. ii. 3.) 

T& KpuTTa Tie aicyvrvne, “ the 
hidden things of shame,” i. e. 
“the secrets of which men are 
ashamed to speak.” ‘The con- 
trast here would lead us to sup- 
pose that he is speaking of dis- 
honesty. Yet the words them- 
selves, especially when compared 
with é axaapotac in 1 Thess. ii. 
3, suggest the notion of sins of 
sensuality. (Compare Eph. v. 
As: va Kpupn yevopeva vn’ avray 
aiaxpov éoTe Kal héyety.) If so, 
it alludes to some practice of his 
opponents, or to some charge 
against himself, to us unknown, 
and receiving no light from the 
context. 

po) wepirarovvrec Ev Tavoupyia 
=u) €x Taye, in 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

puy Oodovvrec TOY Noyov TOU Leod 
= py ék doXov, in 1 Thess. ii. 3. 
See ov carn\evorvteg Tov Oyor 
TOU Seoi, ria br 

7H pavepwoet ric ayGeiac. This 
“ manifestation of the truth” ap- 
plies both to the Apostle’s con- 
duct (as in ii. 17) and teaching 
(as in iii, 12), and also to the 
conduct of his converts (as in 


iii, 2,3: dvaywwoxopérn bro wav- 
Twv avOpwrwr, gpavepovpevor Ort 
éore EmcoroN, Kk. T. A.) 

ovvisravrec Eavtouc ; i.e. * This 
is our true commendation,” as in 
iii, 1. mpdc maoay cuveidnow ay- 
Oowrwy is nearly the same as mpdc¢ 
cuveionoy Tavtwy avOpwrer, the 
expression arising in order to 
bring out more strongly the feel- 
ing that in this, as in other parts 
of his conduct, he was “ all things 
to all men.” “ We commend our- 
selves, not to this or that indi- 
vidual, but to all. Some, indeed, 
there are, between whom and us 
there is a veil, as in the case of 
Moses and the Jewish people ; 
but these are they to whom our 
mission is not a mission of life, 


‘but of death (as in ii. 16); the 


veil is not in my teaching, but 
on their hearts (as in ili. 14), 
and so they cannot receive the 
rays of the glory of Christ.” 
Compare vi. 12: “ Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
ened in your own hearts.” ‘* Our 
Gospel” (ro evayyéAuov Hpdy) is 
“the good tidings which we 
preach,” 4—6. The thought of 
ii. 16 is here brought out with 
a more than usual severity ; per- 
haps, because, as in iii. 14, he was 
thinking of Judaizing teachers. 
In connexion with this dark 
view he introduces the 
singular expression “ the 
God of this world” (for 
Satan), so as to express 


“The God 
of this 
world.” 
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® Add avrots, 


mending ourselves to "every conscience of men’ in the sight 
of God. But if our gospel be "veiled, it is "veiled to them 
that "perish, in whom the god of this ‘age blinded’ the 
"thoughts of those who believe not lest the light of the 
‘vospel of the glory’ of Christ, who is the image of God, 


in the strongest manner the con- 
trast between Satan as the au- 
thor of all darkness, and Christ 
and God as the authors of all 
light. The nearest approaches to 
it are Eph. ii. 12, “ The prince 
(cipywv) of the power of the air ;” 
Eph. vi. 12, “ The rulers of the 
darkness of this world;” and 
Jehu. 2 ol, xiv. 40,“ the 
prince of this world.” These 
very words are applied to Satan 
by the Rabbis, “ The true God 
is the first God, but Samael is 
the second God.” (See Wetstein, 
ad loc.; and Eisenmenger, Ent. 
Judenthum, i. p. 827.) It is as 
if he said, “ There are some so 
entirely lost to a sense of right, 
that the adversary of good is to 
them what he is called in the 
Rabbinical language, their God.” 
Comp. Phil. iii. 19, “ whose God 
is their belly.” 

Treneus (Adv. Her. iii. 7), in 
order to avoid a Gnostic infer- 
ence from the passage, and after 
him, Origen, Tertullian, Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, CGScumenius, 
Theodoret, and Theophylact, by a 
violent inversion of the words, 
connect rov ai@voc rovrov with 
7a vofpara, so as to make the 
sense, “in whom God blinded 


the thoughts of this world in the 
unbelieving.” 

éerupAwoe TH voHpaTa=éxwpwOn 
ra voynpara in iii, 14, 

TOV anioTwy = Wore ariorouc 
civa. avydoa, “shine with ra- 
diant lustre.” 

eikwv tov Seov is inserted in 
order to trace the source of the 
light of Christ up to God him- 
sel (Comp:.1, 2h: 1b Corea. 
23, xi. 8, xv. 24, 28.) “Light 
streams from Christ, as the like- 
ness of God; for He who shone 
in our hearts so as to light them 
up with the glory which dwells 
in the face of Christ, is the same 
as He who said, ‘ Let there be 
light.’ ” 

Adpwe (A.B), “shall shine,” 
for Kappa (C. D3. EL. F. G. J. 
— “to shine,” makes it more 
ivel yeu 

éy mpooiury xXpiorov might fa- 
vour the interpretation which 
makes iii. 18 to be the contem- 
plation of God’s glory in Christ, 
and not the reflection. But the 
phrase is too general to require 
this. (See ii. 10.) 

The 5th verse is occasioned by 
the stress laid on the person of 
Christ in verse 4. “I say, ‘the 
glory of Christ ;’ for it is He, and 
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should "blaze upon them (for we preach not ourselves 
but *Jesus Christ’ the Lord, and ourselves your ‘slaves for 
Jesus’ sake), for "that God who ‘said “the light shall shine 
out of darkness,” "is He who shined’ in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of *His glory in the face of 
A Christ. 


-¥ 


not ourselves, that we declare to 
you. Jesusis your Master (ki- 
puov), we are your slaves (cov- 
Nove);” in which there seems a 
double allusion: (1) to the charge 
of exercising despotic control 


over them (comp. ov kuptevopey in 


mending himself (compare éav- 
Tove ovvoravety, ii. 1), 

"Incovv xpioroy Kuporv, “we 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ whom we acknowledge as 
‘The Lord.’” Compare 1 Cor.+ 
xii. 3, “No man can say, Kupioc 


i. 24); (2) to the charge of com- ‘Inaovc.” 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHaAp. II. 16—IV. 6. 


Such are our responsibilities. And who is sufficient to meet them ? 
We have, at least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, 
unlike the character which they impute to us, our conduct is trans- 
parently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our sufficiency, 
comes not from men; not like that of our adversaries, from 
commendatory epistles; but from God, and from the work 
which God has enabled us to accomplish. You, the Corinthian 
Church, are the commendatory Epistle; your names, your 
interests are written in our hearts; our deeds, Christ’s work 
through us, are written in your lives. He is the author of this 
joint Epistle, which we bear as His messengers in our hearts, 
which we wrote as His scribes on your lives. And this is an 
Epistle written, not with perishable ink, but with the Finger, 
the Spirit, of God, who lives for ever; not like the old com- 
mandments whieh the Finger of God wrote on tables of stone, 
but written on the tender tablets of your human hearts. For 
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this is the characteristic, not only of our conduct, but of the 
dispensation under which we act. The covenant which we 
serve is not like that which our adversaries serve, an old and 
decaying, but a new covenant; a covenant written not once for 
all in sacred letters, which have no power to speak or move, but 
in a living and moving atmosphere of Spirit which, by its very 
nature, gives new life and energy to all connected with it, as 
surely as the mere letter and writing of the Mosaic Law 
brought with it sin and death. Yet even that service of the 
old covenant, even at the very moment when this attribute of 
deadness was most plainly shown, was glorious: even at the 
moment that Moses brought down from Sinai the ten stern 
commands, engraved mechanically on hard stones, in lifeless 
characters, the glory on his face, though it was to vanish in a 
Sew moments, was so bright that the Israelites could not gaze 
upon tt. How much more glorious, then, is our service which 

a relates, not to lifeless letters, but to a life-giving Spirit ; not to 
hard condemnation, but to perfect restoration, which is not to 
vanish away, but to last for ever. 

With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives, a suf- 
jiciency which comes direct from God through our communion 
with Christ, we cannot but be as sincere and open in our 
dealings with you, as the dispensation of which we are, the 
instruments is itself sincere and open. In the Jewish dispen- 
sation, to which our adversaries cleave, and to which their 
conduct may be likened, you have just been reminded how Moses 
put a veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, that the 
Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the moment when 
the glory should fade away. In like manner when, at this day, 
Moses is read to them in the synagogues, a veil, like the veil 
which they actually wear in the synagogue service, lies upon 
their hearts ; they cannot see that the glory of the law which 
is read to them is to vanish away in Christ. But there is 
another and brighter side to the story in the Book of Exodus, 
which also may have its counterpart in the present time. We 
are told that, when Moses turned back to the presence of the 
Lord on the mountain, he stripped the veil from off his face, 
and again held undivided communion with the Lord. What 
thus took place in the case of Moses, will again take place with 

EE 
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the people of Moses, when they also turn to the Lord. And 
“the Lord” of Mount Sinai means, in this case, “the Spirit,” 
the life-giving Spirit which dwells behind the written characters 
of the Mosaic Law, and which confers the freedom belonging of 
necessity to the Spirit and all its operations; and the veil being 
thus taken away from our faces, we all, you as well as we, 
shall receive the full reflection of that Divine glory which will 
transform us into a brighter and still brighter likeness of the 
Divine presence, coming from the Lord, who is also the Spirit, 
working, not on tables of stone, but on our spirits. Therefore 
we have nothing to conceal; our only commendation is that we 
disclose ourselves as if in the sight of God for every one to 
examine. If there be any veil still remaining between us and 
you, it ts on your side, not on ours; it ts a veil interposed by 
the God of this dark and blind and unbelieving world, to whom 
some surrender themselves,—not by the true God, who is repre- 
sented faithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, whoge 
slaves we are, and to whom alone, not to ourselves, do we wish 
to subject your minds. He ts the true G'od, who, at the begin-— 
ning, said, “ Let there be light ;” and who now pours into your 
hearts the full blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus 


Christ. ; 
/ 


v 


Tue whole argument of this passage is so interwoven with 
personal allusions, and with illustrations from a particular inter- 
pretation of a single passage in the Old Testament, that there 
is a difficulty in deducing any general truth from it directly. 
But the indirect conclusions from it are important. 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom, and open- 
ne ness, and absence of mystery and concealment, are 
and open- so strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity. 
Cilstionity. The reserve and stiffness, which the Apostle here 

ascribes to the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified 
to a still greater degree in the other religions of antiquity, in 
the priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the mysteries of 
Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excellence of the 
Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, consisted in the 
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difference which existed on this point between itself and Pagan 
systems, namely, absence of any hidden ritual or doctrine. 
Still, the importance that attached to the sacred books in which 
the revelation was contained, partly from the necessity of the 
case, partly from the exaggerated veneration with which they 
were regarded by the later age of Judaism, tended gradually 
in this respect to assimilate the Jewish system to the old reli- 
gions ; and it is the change from this spirit which Christianity 
effected, and of which this Chapter is one of the most striking 
manifestations. ‘To it we owe, even in words, the contrast 
between “the letter” and “the Spirit,” which is now so fa- 
miliar that few remember the source whence it comes; even 
after the passage was written its full purport was long over- 
looked. The expansiveness, the comprehensiveness, the free 
inquiry, the truth-seeking spirit of the modern, as distinguished 
from the ancient world, is thus not only sanctioned but origi- 
nated by the most authentic documents of Christianity. There 
may have been much in the subsequent history of the Church, 
at variance with the spirit of this Chapter. But since it was 
written, and so long as its spirit is any way carried out, there 
never have been, and there never will be in Christendom, any 
institutions like the Eleusinian mysteries, like the Eeyptian 
castes, or like the Jewish Rabbinical schools of the ages before 
and after the Christian era.! 

II. The Apostle further asserts his conviction that this new 
life and freedom were to be found in the contem- 
plation of Jesus Christ. Whether he chiefly pointed Tete F 
to the example, the death, or the life beyond death, Freedom, 
he does not here explain. But it is clear, first, that 
he regarded Him as in the fullest sense the representative 
of God to man; and also, that by means of that represen- 
tation, he considered the free, unrestrained spiritual cha- 
racter of the Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaran- 
teed. And on turning to the definite and strongly marked 
outlines of the character of Christ’s life and teaching as laid 
down in the four Gospels, a picture is there exhibited which at 

1 Chrysostom and most of the Greek Fathers take the words “ the letter 
killeth” to refer to the capital punishments of the Law; Origen, to the 


uselessness of the historical sense of Scripture. 
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once accounts for the Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it 
present to us an image of holiness and wisdom, which justifies 
St. Paul’s transference of the language of the Old Testament to 
this new object of religious veneration, but it exhibits in 
numerous instances, that sacrifice of form to spirit, that en- 
couragement of freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. 
Paul here identifies with the name and presence of Christ. 
III. It may be worth while to go through the various images 
Sneces. Which the Apostle has called up in the preceding sec- 
sinof tion, First, there is the commendatory Epistle of 
ms the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. Next, 
the same Epistle written on their hearts and lives, read and re- 
read by the wayfarers to and fro, through the thoroughfare of 
Greece. Thirdly, the contrast between this Epistle, written on 
the tender human feelings, on the vibrations of the wind, by the 
breath of the Spirit, carrying its tidings backwards and for- 
wards whithersoever it will, with no limits of time or space, 
like the sweep of the wind on the Kolian harp, like an electric 
spark of light,—and the Ten Commandments, graven in the 
granite blocks of Sinai, hard, speechless, lifeless. Fourthly, 
there rises into view the figure of Moses, as he is known to us 
in the statue of Michael Angelo, the light streaming from his 
face, yet growing dim and dark as a greater glory of another 
revelation rises behind it. Fifthly, the same figure veiled, as 
the light beneath the veil dies away and shade rests upon the 
scene; and there rises around him a multiplication of that figure, 
the Jews in their synagogues veiled, as the Book of the Law is 
read before them. Sixthly, the same figure of Moses once 
more, but now unveiled as he turns again to Mount Sinai and 
uncovers his face to rekindle its glory in the Divine presence; 
and now again, the same figure multiplied in the Apostle and 
the Corinthian congregation following him, all with faces 
unveiled, and upturned towards the light of Christ’s presence, 
the glory streaming into their faces with greater and greater 
brightness, as if borne in upon them by the Spirit or breath of 
light from that Divine countenance, till they are transfigured 
into a blaze of splendour like unto it. 
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7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us, 


In enlarging on the greatness 
of his task — the point from which 
he started in ii. 16,—he insen- 
sibly passes to the support thence 
derived in the difficulties which 
he experienced in carrying it on. 
“We faint not,” is the key of 
this passage, on which he had 
already touched in iv. 1, and to 
which he returns again, as the 
conclusion of the whole, in verse 
16, first dwelling at length on the 
greatness of the trials which 
would, but for this hope, have 
caused him to be faint-hearted. 
Here, as in the more elaborate 
passage, xi. 23—xii. 10, he may 
be induced to enlarge upon them, 
partly with a view of contrasting 
his own labours with the inaction 
of his adversaries, partly with 
the view of showing that, in the 
troubles which his adversaries 
regarded as derogatory to his 
Apostolical authority, God had 
a purpose to answer by manifest- 
ing forth His power in the Apo- 
stle’s weakness. But, on the 
whole, there is less of polemical 
argument, and more of the natu- 
ral outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most other 
parts of the Epistle. 

7. dé expresses the contrast to 
the foregoing strain of exultation. 

Tov Snoaupov rovrov év dorpa- 
Kivowe oxeveotv. This 
figure is taken appa- 
rently from the cus- 
tom of placing gold 


“ Treasure 
in earthen 
vessels.” 


and silver in earthenware jars, 
as was the practice of the Persian 
kings, described in Herodot. iii. 
96. Compare also the Rabbinical 
story given by Wetstein, of the 
reply of Rabbi Joshua to a 
daughter of the emperor, who, 
on taunting him with his mean 
appearance, was referred by him 
to the earthenware vessels in 
which her father kept his wines ; 
and when, at her request, the 
wines had been shifted to silver 
vessels and there turned sour, 
was taunted by the Rabbi with 
the observation that the hum- 
blest vessels best contained the 
highest wisdom. The same figure 
also occurs in later classical au- 
thors. Artemidorus (vi. 25) in- 
dicates death by the phrase ro 
civat éy dotpaxivy oxeve. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 20, where “wooden 
and earthenware (dorpaxva) ves- 
sels” are contrasted with “ gold 
and silver.” 

The expression oxevoc (“ ves- 
sel”) is frequently used, as if 
it had almost ceased to have a 
metaphorical meaning, for “the 
human body.” Compare “ves- 
sels of wrath and mercy” (Rom. 
ix. 22, 23), “ the weaker vessel ” 
(1 Pet. iii. 7), “his own vessel ” 
(1 Thess. iv. 4), “a vessel unto 
honour ” (2 Tim. ii. 21). Hence 
it was natural to bring out this 
latent metaphor by adding to it 
the epithet “ earthenware.” 
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troubled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed but 
not in despair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast down 
but not "perishing, always bearing about in the body the 
dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus "may be made 


zou Seov. The reason here given 
is the same as that in xii. 9. 
The order of the words invites 
us to take 4} trepHody with ric 
duvdapewc, “the extraordinary 
power,” as in Joseph. Ant. I. 
xin, 43 Ta. 1. Comp. “vi."7, 
“by the power of God,” and 1 
Cor. ii. 5, “ not in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.” 

8. éy mavri, “in every direc- 
tion.” Compare xi. 6, and 1 Cor. 
i; .O. 

yBopevor XN ov srevoxwpov- 
pevot, “pressed for room but still 
having room.” For this sense of 
SdiBw compare i. 6, vii. 5; of 
arevoxwpetaba, vi. 4, 12. 

aropovpevor aX’ ovK eLarropov- 
pevor, “doubting, but not despair- 
ing” (such is the sense of the 
words elsewhere; John xiii. 22, 
Gal. iv. 20, Acts xxv. 20, and 
2 Cor. i. 8); but here, as in the 
case of oxevoc and SAiPoperor, the 
metaphor is more fully drawn 
out, — “losing our way, yet not 
entirely,”—“ bewildered, but not 
benighted.” 

9. duwxdperoe AX ovK éyKara- 
Aeropevor. Here, again, the 
meaning of dwxreofa and éycara- 
NelrecPat, which in later Greek 
had come to mean merely “ per- 
secuted” and “forsaken,” is 
brought out according to their 
original signification. ‘ Pursued 


in our flight, but not left behind 
as a prey to our pursuers.” Com- 
pare Herod. viii. 59: of O€ ye 
éykaraNErTopmevor OV aTEpavEevyTal. 

KarafadXopevor, “struck down, 
yet not perishing.” The phrase 
is used chiefly for being thrown 
in wrestling, as in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 8 (in the famous speech 
of the orator Thucydides about 
Pericles); but also for being 
struck by a dart, Xen. Cyr. i. 
3, 14. 

10. For this enumeration of 
contrasts, the mind and spirit 
always rising above the outward 
pressure of distress, compare the 
character of the Athenian people 
in Thucyd. i. 70. It is wound 
up with the contrast between 
death and life,— ‘we are dead, 
and yet we live, because even in 
life we are dead.” 

For the idea of the Apostle’s 
sufferings as a continuation of 
the sufferings of Christ, 


see i. 8. For his “ per- “ The 
” deadness 
petual death,” compare of Ceo 


xi. 23, “in deaths oft;” 
and 1 Cor. xv. 31, “I die daily.” 

THY véxpwowy is not “dying” 
(ro Svfoxew), nor “death” (S4- 
varoc), but “ deadness ;” the 
“ mortification,” “ paralysation ” 
of death, as in the phrase “the 
deadness (vécpwow) of Sarah’s 
womb,” Rom. iv. 19 (comp. Heb. 
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manifest in our body: for we who live are alway delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus "may 


be made manifest 


xi. 12); and “mortify (vexpo- 
gare) your members” (Col. iii. 
5). The word occurs elsewhere 
only once, in a poem of the 4th 
century, published under the 
name of Astrampsychus: vexpovc 
Op&v véxpwour ebece Tpayparwr. 

It is as if he had said, “we 
are living corpses.” It is a con- 
tinual ‘ Descent from the Cross.’ 
“We bear with us wherever we 
go the burden of the dead body ;” 
év TH owparec implying that it is 
in himself that the deadly pallor 
and torpor is to be seen; 7e- 
pupépovrec pointing rather to the 
weight of the dead corpse, which, 
like Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

tva cat wh, “in order that 
the life as well as (xaé) the death 
may appear.” By the “life,” he 
means not merely “the outward 
physical life,” nor yet merely 
“the life on earth,” but the life- 
giving power, moral and spi- 
ritual, which Christ possessed 
both on earth and beyond the 
grave. Compare Rom. v. 10, 
“we shall be saved by His life ;” 
John xiv. 19, “because I live, 
ye shall live also.” Their deli- 
verance from danger and death, 
and their spiritual power and 
life, was to be a proof to the 
world that Christ was still living. 

11. The same union of the two 
ideas of physical and moral life 
is continued in the phrase, “ we 


in our mortal flesh. So then death 


who are alive” (ijpete of Cwvrec). 
“We, living as we are, with our 
life sustained by Christ, are yet 
given over to death.” jpeic is 
emphatic ; partly from its con- 
nexion with oi fwyrec, as, in 1 
Thess. iv. 15, “we the living” 
are distinct from those who are 
already dead; partly from the 
contrast with the Corinthians, 
expressed in verse 12, “ we die 
that you may live.” 

mwavrore is “at any conceivable 
time ;” def is “ continuously 
through all time.” 

dua “Incovy, “for the sake of 
Jesus.” This makes it clear that 
he is speaking of sufferings for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

év Th Svnriy capki, “in our 
literal mortal bodies” (compare 
Rom. vi. 12, viii. 11); “not merely 
in our outward life (év 7 cwpare), 
but in this my bodily frame, 
Christ’s power will be shown.” 

12. Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolatory fact 
that, though he was exposed to 
danger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument (as in i. 4— 
11); namely, that his sufferings 
were for the good of his Corin- 
thian converts ; and that in the 
life which they enjoyed through 
him, was a pledge that he should 
hereafter share in that same life. 

“ Death,” as before, is physical 
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worketh in us, but life in you. 


spirit of 
therefore 
knowing 


"I spake,” 


death; “ life,” as before, is both 
physical and spiritual. 
évepyetral, “is active.” Comp. 
for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8—10. 
13. Exovrec dé is immediately 
connected with the preceding 
clause. “But though there is 
this contrast between our death 
and your life,yet still we go on con- 
fidently with our work, trusting 
that in your life we shall share, 
through your intercessions for us.” 
70 aUTO TrEvpa THe TloTEWC, MAY 
either be: (1) “with the same 
spirit of faith as the Psalmist,” 
which suits better the recurrence 
of the word éziorevoa in the quo- 
tation, but furnishes an awkward 
construction. Or (2) “with the 
same spirit of faith as you the 
Corinthians;” which gives an 
easy construction, and agrees 
with the union between himself 
and them, expressed in verses 13 
and 14, but is without any point 
of connexion with the words of 
the immediate context. If (1), 
compare for the involved con- 
struction Rom. ii. 1. It should 
have been either éyxovrec 70 
TVEVHA TIC TLATEWC Kara To Ye- 
ypappevor, OL eXOovTEC TO avo 
TVEVULA THC TioTEWS O YEypaTTat. 
If (2), compare i. 24, “ By faith 
ye stand.” 
The quotation is from Ps. exvi. 


ElO0TES OTh 0 eyelpas Tov xUploy "Tyooty xat 


MS. A. is deficient between émistevoa] and [ef euod, xii. 6. 


"But having the same 


faith, according as it is written “I believed, and 
we also believe, and therefore speak, 
that He who raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 


10 (LXX. exv. 1), and was proba- 
bly suggested by the context of 
the previous verses: “Thou hast 
delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. I will walk 
before the Lord in the land of 
the living. I believed, and there- 
fore have I spoken.” The Apo- 
stle connects it with his argu- 
ment by using the words of the 
Psalmist in the sense which 
applied best to his own case. 
éxiorevoa, Which, in the Psalm, 
seems to be, “I trusted that God 
would save me,” is here used 
more precisely for “I trusted in 
the unseen future goodness of 
God;” as in v. 7, “we walk by 
faith, not by sight.” éadnsa, 
which in the Psalm seems to 
refer to the speech of the Psalm- 
ist following, is here used for the 
preaching and teaching as of the 
Apostle; as in ii. 17, 1 Cor. iii. 
1,,.xi. 3, Xi. 1, xiy. 2,; 34cm 
According to the meaning of 70 
avro, Kal iueic may be either, 
“we as well as the Psalmist,” or, 
“we as well as you.” 

14. ciddrec.. . tuiv. For 
the general sense see Rom. viii. 
11. For this sense of eiddrec, 
“being convinced,” see Rom. v. 
3; 1 Cor. xv. 58. The passage 
forms an exception to the general 
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® 81a "Incov. 


up us also 


‘with Jesus and shall present us with you. 


For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
may ‘on account of’ the thanksgiving of "the many "abound 


to the glory of God. 


expectation of the Apostle (i. 13, 
feat Cor..xy. 51,52; 4. 7; 8; 1 
Thess. iv. 15), that he and his 
converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming—an excep- 
tion caused, probably, by the 
strong anticipation of death from 
which (i. 8) he had but just re- 
covered. 

adv “Incov is not necessarily 
“in company with,” but “sharing 
His condition.” Comp. xiii. 4. 

mapaotyoe. ovv viv, “will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 
will present us both to Christ.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

15. ra yap wavra dv spac, 
“He will present us with you; 
for all things, whether life or 
death, or things present or things 
to come (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 22) 
are for you.” 

iva 4) xapec, “in order that 
God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part 
of you, has become greater to 
me, may make your thanksgiv- 
ing greater, and so God’s glory 
greater also.” Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, 1.11. The Apo- 


stle does not distinguish strongly 


between his deliverance from the 
immediate danger to which he 
had been exposed (i. 8), and his 
deliverance from death itself. 


For which cause we faint not, but 


The construction requires that 
mepiscevn Should be transitive 
(as)in. ix: 85. 1- Thess; 1913); 
Eph. i. 8). 

m\eovacaca is used with a re- 
ference to dca rév wEwovwy and 
evxaptoriav to xapre, “ that more 
may produce more,” “that grace 
may produce gratitude.” Comp. 
Phil. i. 19, “I know that this 
shall turn to my _ salvation 
through your prayer.” 

16. He now resumes the as- 
sertion of his determination to 
bear up against his trials, which 
he had begun to unfold in iy. 1; 
and, as in the preceding verses 
(10—15), he had gradually pass- 
ed from his daily troubles to the 
consideration of death itself, so 
here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his out- 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total disso- 
lution by death (iv. 16—18, v. 
1—10). Every vestige of self- 
defence or attack vanishes, and 
we have in this passage the full- 
est expression of the Apostle’s 
individual hopes and fears with 
regard to the future world. 

The contrast here drawn be- 
tween the “outward” and “the 
inner man,” though illustrated 
by the contrast in Rom. vii. 22 
between the “law of the mem- 
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though our outward man ‘is destroyed’, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day. For our light "trouble which is 
but for a moment worketh for us a far more exceeding 
eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things 
which are seen but at the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 


bers” and “the inner man,” and 
in Eph. iv. 22, Col. iii. 9, be- 
tween “the old man” and “the 
new man,” is not precisely the 
same. Those contrasts relate to 
the difference between the sen- 
sual and the moral nature, “ the 
flesh ” and “the spirit; ” this, to 
the difference between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual nature, 
“the body ” and “ the soul.” 

avaxayoura, “is made new, 
receives new powers.” Compare 
Col. iii. 10; Rom. xii. 2; Tit. 
iii. 5. 

iypepa kat jpépg. A Hebraism 
for “from day to day,” not found 
in LXX, but a literal translation 
of 1) of, See Esth. ii. 11, iii. 4; 
Gen. xxxix. 10, &c. 

17. Each word here is stu- 
diously set against the other. 
mapavtika is “for the present 
moment” — often found in classical 
writers (see Wetstein, ad loc.), 
but here alone in the N. T.—op- 
posed to aiwror, “for the lasting 
future.” 

70 é\adpov is used as a sub- 
stantive (compare ro yvijavor, Vill. 
8; To pwpdy, To aa0evéc, 1 Cor. 1. 
25); and is opposed to Papoc, as 
ripe Sdivewe to dosne. Papo is 


used with ¢cdéa, probably from 
the fact, that 123 is both “to be 
heavy” (Job vi. 3; Gen. xviii. 
20), and “to be glorious” (as in 
Isaiah Ixvi. 5), the substantive 
7125 always having the meaning 
of “ glory” or “honour.” (Comp. 
gravitas, in Latin.) See a similar 
use of the Hebrew metaphor and 
the Greek word corresponding, 
in “bowels and mercies,” Phil. 
it's 

kal? wrepCorjrHy eic umepCoAny 
cannot be fixed precisely to any 
one word in the succeeding 
clause. It is a Hebraism,—a 
translation, so far as the Greek 
idiom would allow, of 7812 IND 
“exceedingly, exceedingly.” (See 
note on ii. 16.) 

The construction of this pas- 
sage even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
like Thucydides. 

18. ju) oxorovrrwy, “so long as 
we do not fix our attention 
upon,” (Phil. ii..4) 7a po) 6Xerd- 
pevas comp. Heb. xi. 1, “the 
evidence of things not seen” (ob 
Preropévwr). The use of py in 
this passage, and ot in Heb. xi. 
1, is merely from the Greck 
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which are not seen are eternal. 


v. For we know that if 


our earthly house of "the tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 


usage, which requires pi after 
the article, and ov where the 
article is not used. The ex- 
pressions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be applicable 
to any age, but are no doubt 
strengthened here by the expec- 
tation of the coming of the Lord. 

mpdoxapa, “for the temporary 
season of this life.” 

aiwva, “for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.” 

V. 1. “Tam indifferent to the 
decay and wearing away of my 
present outward frame ; because 
I know that another and higher 
organisation is awaiting me 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but give me new powers 
engrafted upon it.” His lan- 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally; but it has 
especial reference to his feeling 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the coming 
of Christ: hence the wish ex- 
pressed in verse 4, that he might 
not lose his present body, but 
have it expanded into something 
higher—a wish at any time na- 
tural, but which receives its pe- 
culiar expression from the feeling 
just described. Hence also the 


doubt in v. 1, “if the house be | 


destroyed.” The explanation of 
this abrupt transition 
from the figure of a 
» house or tent to that 

of a garment, may be 
found in the image, familiar to 


“The habi- 
tation of a 
tabernacle. 


the Apostle, both from his occu- 
pations and his birth-place, of the 
tent of Cilician haircloth, which 
might almost equally suggest the 
idea of a habitation and of a 
vesture. Compare the same union 
of metaphors in Ps. civ. 2, “ Who 
coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment: who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain 
[of the tent ].” 

The word “tent ” (cxijvoc) lent 
itself to this imagery, from being 
used in later Greek writers for 
the human body, especially in 
medical writers, who seem to 
have been led to adopt the word 
from the skin-materials of which 
tents were composed. (See Wet- 
stein, ad loc.) 

In philosophical language it 
retained the idea of transitori- 
ness, like our word “ tenement ;” 
and hence the original meaning 
would at once be elicited, as in 
the case of all the words in iv. 
7—9. Compare 2 Pet. i. 14, 
“the laying aside of my taber- 
nacle (oxnv@paroc) is at hand; ” 
Wisdom ix. 15, (ye@dec oxijvoc) 
“earthly tabernacle.” 

oikia Tov oxhvovc. The geni- 
tive is to define the nature of the 
habitation. 

ériyeoc, 1. e. (not “of earth,” 
= xoixéc, but) “upon the earth.” 
Compare | Cor. xv. 40, “bodies 
terrestrial,” opposed to “from 


| the heavens.” 


karadvw is used especially of 
the destruction of a house. See 
Matt. xxiv. 2, xxvi. 61; Galrii. 
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For in this we groan, earnestly 


desiring to be clothed upon with our "habitation which is 


18. The Vulgate (from a false 
etymological scent) 
translates it dissol- 
vatur; a slight: departure from 
the original meaning, which the 
Auth. Vers., by adopting the 
word nearest to the Vulgate — 
“ dissolved,” has still further wi- 
dened; the word having now 
lost the sense of “disunite ” and 
“break,” which was once at- 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. (Compare 2 Peter, iii. 
11, 12.) From this translation 
has perhaps originated the word 
“ dissolution” for “ death.” 

oikxodopny. The word retains 
its usual active signification so 
far as to make the words éx Seov 
directly dependent upon it; “a 
building which grows up from 
the hand of God.” Compare 
Heb. xi. 10, “‘ the’ city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

éxopev, i, e. “the moment that 
our present house is destroyed, 
that very moment a new habita- 
tion awaits us in heaven.” Ac- 
cording to the representation in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, “we shall all be 
changed ina moment ;” 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, “we shall be caught up 
in the clouds.” 

axewporoinror, “Not like the 
tents, in which I live, and which 
I make with my own hands.” In 
this, as in the next expressions, 
aiwyuy €v roic ovpavoic, he speaks 
rather of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume. The 
expressions “ made” or “not made 


“ Dissolved.” 


with hands,” and “in the hea- 
vens,” could not properly be ap- 
plied to a body. 

2. Kai yap is more an expla- 
nation, than a reason, of the pre- 
ceding. See iv. 10, 11. 

"Ey rovry, i.e. oxyver, “in this 
my tenement,” pointing, as it 
were, to his own body, as in Acts 
xx. 34, “these hands.” See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

orevaloper, “we groan,” i.e. 
“with longing to be free.” Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 23, “we groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the 
redemption of the body.” 

TO oixknthpwov. The word is 
used instead of cxijvoc, to get rid 
of the notion of instability. 

e£ ovpavov. Here again the 
idea of the actual body is lost in 
the idea of a habitation or vesture 
descending, like the sheet of 
Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11), or 
“the new Jerusalem, coming 


from God out of heaven,” Rey., 


KI, 2! 

erevovoac0a, “to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar- 
ment.” So ézevourne for the 
“‘fisher’s coat,” John xxi. 7. He 
uses the word instead of évév- 
cac8a purposely, from the strong 
expectation that he in his out- 
ward bodily form might still be 
alive at the end; although it 
would apply also to the general 
hope of a restoration after death. 

3. There are two variations in 
the text here :— 

(1) eirep, Lachmann, with B. 
D.E.F.G.and evye, Ree. Text, with 
C.J. K. The usage, however, of 
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from heaven, if so be that being clothed we shall not be 


found naked. 


these two words in the New Tes- 
tament is not sufficiently precise 
to affect the general sense of this 
passage. It is a confident expec- 
tation expressed with that degree 
of uncertainty which naturally 
belongs to the future, especially 
to the future life. Had he been 
speaking of a certain matter of 
fact, he would have said, not 
elye kai, but cal yap, as in the 
next clause. Kai (whether cirep 
or evye be adopted) serves as a 
connecting particle between this 
and the previous clause. “If in 
fact,” or “since in fact,” like dc 
kal ixdvwoev in ill. 6, and 6 Kat 
dove in v. 5. For the half-doubt 
expressed compare Phil. iii. 11, 
“if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” 

(2) évdvedpevor, Lachmann and 
Ree. Text, with B.C. D3. E. J. K. 
and the Versions; éxkdvedpevor, 
Griesbach, with D?. F. G. and 
the Fathers. But the latter is 
probably a correction to avoid 
the apparent contradiction be- 
tween évdvodpevor and yuvoi. 

The sense would be much the 
same whichever reading were 
preferred. If éxdvodpevor, it 
would be “ in the hope that, after 
laying aside our present garment, 
we shall not be left naked.” If 
évovotmevor, “in the hope that, 
after having put on our heavenly 
garment, we shall be found, not 
naked, but clothed.” Baeanevbe 
would be used instead of érevdu- 
opevor, because he_is_here-con- 


For we that are in "the tabernacle do groan 
D> a 


trasting, not one state of clothing 
with another, but. simply a state 
of clothing with a state of naked- 
ness ; because he is thinking, not, 
as in verse 2, of the survival, but 
of the possible extinction of his 
present body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The ex- 
pression “naked ” (yupvo/) natu- 
rally follows from the metaphor 
of the whole passage. But there 
is a peculiar propriety in it, sug- 
gested by the use of the figure in 
Greek writers for disembodied 
spirit. (See Wetstein.) Andin 
later times of the Christian 
Church, naked figures, both in 
painting and poetry, are (perhaps 
from this passage) the usual re- 
presentation of soulsin purgatory. 
Compare the story in Herodotus, 
v. 92, of the Corinthian queen, 
who appeared to her husband 
after death, intreating him to 
burn dresses for her as a cover- 
ing for her disembodied spirit ; 
and also the practice of offering 
garments on the tombs of the 
Platzan heroes. (Thucyd. iii. 
58, and Arnold’s notes.) The 
figure of a vestment for the soul 
was often used by the Rabbis, 
but in the sense of the (moral) 
image of God. See Schottgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad loe. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. 
54; 1 Thess. iv. 183—17, 
that from the strong 
additional impulse giv- 
_enby the first Apostolic 

| preaching to the belief in a future 
state, and from the near expec- 


XV. o00— 


“ Not un- 
clothed, 
but clothed 
upon.” 
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being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that "mortality may be swallowed up "by life. 
Now he that "wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who 


tation of the end of the world, 
there rose in the minds of the 
early Church various difficulties 
about the manner in which the 
great change would take place. 
One apprehension was, lest those 
only who were alive at that day 
would share in its glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 18). Another, that the actual 
body would have to pass into the 
unseen world (1 Cor. xv. 35). A 
third, a fear lest in the transition 
all connexion with the present 
life would be lost. It is this 
which comes across the Apostle 
here. Intense as was his yearn- 
ing to be delivered from his bur- 
den of the worn-out perishing 
frame, and to be at home with 
Christ in a new and heavenly 
mansion, yet he still clung to the 
past and present, as the links to 
connect him with the future. 
And in this case, the feeling 
would be increased by the belief 
that from the near approach of 
the coming of Christ he might 
even hope to escape death alto- 
gether, not losing his bodily ex- 
istence, but finding it transfigured 
into something higher. ‘There is 
the same conflict of feeling in 
Phil. i. 21, 22, 23, 24, “to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
... what I shall choose I wot not 
...forl amin a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ ; which is far bet- 
ter: nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you.” 


Therefore, after having described 
his desire for the new habitation, 
the curtains of the new taber- 
nacle, in which to envelope him- 
self, he adds: “I desire this, in 
the fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it 
will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body, are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of this 
outward frame (/Japovpevor), not 
so much from a wish to be en- 
tirely freed from the mortal part 
of our nature, as from the hope 
that it will be absorbed into a 
better life.” 

é~ , “because,” as in Rom. v. 

2. 


kararo0m. So 1 Cor. xv. 54, 
“Death swallowed up.” Proba- 
bly he refers to the same passage, 
Isa. xxv. 8. 

5. He concludes his argument 
by referring the great change to 
God, according to the frequent 
practice by which he runs all 
things up to their Highest 
Source. Compare i. 21 (where 
the expressions are nearly the 
same as here); iv. 6; also 1 Cor. 
iii. 23, and xv. 28. 

Karepyaodpuevoc, “worked us 
up.” The word always ex- 
presses an elaborate effort as if 
against difficulties. 

gic avro Touro, i. e. “for the 
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Toave unto us ™ the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we 
are always "bold, and know’ that whilst we are at home in 
the body we are absent from the Lord: for we walk by 


faith, not by sight, "but 


with the Lord. 


change from mortal to immor- 
tal.” 

For dopafewr see i. 22. Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 11, “He 
shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His spirit that dwell- 
eth in you.” 

6. The following verses (6— 
10) are intermediate, both in 
this and the succeeding section, 
6—8 being the conclusion of the 
thoughts contained in v. 1—4, as 
9, 10 form the prelude to what 
follows in 11—14. 

Sappotvrec. . . Sappovpev is an 
anacoluthon. The image is still 
of a habitation (evonpeiy and 
éxOnpeiy, “to be at home” and 
“abroad” ), passing into that of 
a country, as in Phil. iii. 20, 
pay yap To woNirevpa év daabote 
Heb. xi. 13, Eévou kal waperidnpoe 
éml Tije vile. 

7. dtd, as in ii. 4, “in a state 
Gi. 

eidoc, “outward sight,” nearly 
as in Luke iii. 22, cwparucg cider. 

Tepirarovper, “pass our life,” 
“versari,’ though possibly the 


we are "bold and are 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be 


"pleased 
Tat home’ 


Wherefore we ‘are eager’, °whether ‘at home 
or ‘abroad, to be acceptable to’ Him. 
made manifest’ before the judgment seat of Christ ; 


For we must all "be 
that 


original metaphor of walking, is 
brought out to continue the idea 
of travelling conveyed in éxdn- 
piv, “our pilgrimage or journey 
is on trust, and not because we 
see our home.” 

8. xpoc tov kipwov. Compare 
mpoc tov Sedov, Johni. 1. It im- 
plies close union. 

9. Here a new idea is intro- 
duced, to be afterwards more 
fully developed; not merely that 
of encouragement under his 
troubles, but of incitement to 
his duties. 

pidoripetoOar is “to place one’s 
honour in getting an object per- 
formed.” So in Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. 

For the phrase, “whether at 
home or abroad” (i. e. “in the 
body or out of the body, alive or 
dead, at Christ’s coming”), com- 
pare Rom. xiv. 8, Phil. i.°20, 
1 Thess. v. 10. 

10. rove yap wavrac, “I am 
anxious to be well pleasing to 
Him; for I as well as all of you 
shall have my secret thoughts 
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reach one may receive the things done in his body, accord- 
ing to that he "did, whether good or bad. 


made known.” For ¢avepwhijvat, 
see note on following verse. 
kopionra, “reap the fruits of.” 

Ta Guu TOV Gwparoc, properly, 
“through the means of the 
body ;” but probably with less 
precision here than in the clas- 
sical usage. It connects this 
with é« 7ov owparoc in verse 8. 
The Vulgate reads propria, i. e. 
tora for dua. 

mpéc, “in consideration of.” 

etre kaxév. 'Tischendorf (with 
C. and some of the Fathers) sub- 
stitutes @atdov for caxdy B. (e 
sil) D. KE. F..G. Ji K 

The chief characteristic of the 
judgment here brought out, is 
that of the complete revelation of 
the deeds of man, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
1—6. Comp. Rev. xx. 12, “the 
books were opened.” 

The image of Christ on the 
judgment seat, is the same as 
that in Rom. xiv. 10 (where, 

i however, in the best 
ye Juis” MSS. it is “the seat of 
of Christ.” God”); and the expres- 

sion is peculiar to these 
two passages, being taken from 
the tribunal of the Roman ma- 
gistrate as the most august re- 
presentation of justice which the 
world then exhibited. The “Be- 
ma” was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the 


end of the Basilica, so that the 
figure of the judge must have 
been seen towering above the 
crowd which thronged the long 
nave of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the 
Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries 
later, the Basilica became the 
model of the Christian place of 
worship, the name of (ypa (or 
tribunal) was transferred to the 
chair of the bishop; and this 
chair occupied in the apse the 
place of the judgment seat of the 
pretor. In classical Greek, the 
word (ia was applied (not to 
the judgment seat, which did not 
exist in Grecian states, but) to 
the stone pulpit of the orator. 
In the LXX. it is used twice for 
a “pulpit,” Neh. viii. 4; 2 Mace. 
xiii. 26; elsewhere, as in Acts 
vii. 5, for “a step.” In the Ne 
T. (with the exception of Acts 
vii. 5) it is always used for a 
“judgment seat.” 

The more usual figure for The 
Judgment, is a “throne” (Spdvoc). 
Compare Matt. xxv. 31, “He 
shall sit on the throne of His 
glory;” Rev. xx. 11, “a gpeat 
white throne ;” Dan. vii. 9, “ His 
throne was like a fiery flame.” 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. IV, 7—V. 10. 


Such is the mission which I have received, so important, and so 
open and unreserved; and, as God in His mercy has en- 
trusted me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under it. I 
cannot faint, though there is much reason why I should. In 
order to show that this extraordinary work is Divine and not 
human, I am encompassed with all outward infirmity, which 
thus becomes a proof, not of my weakness, but of God’s power. 
My worn-out fragile frame is like an earthenware vessel en- 
closing some costly treasure: Whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens before 
me. Iam bewildered in my course, but I find my way again. 
Lam pursued by the enemy, but not left behind as a prey to his 
attacks. I am trampled under foot, but not to death. I carry 
with me, at every moment of my course, the marks of pallor 
and torpor and lifelessness as from the corpse of the Lord 
Jesus; but it is only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same “life in death” that He showed in rising from the grave ; 
for my whole life, from beginning to end, is perpetually given 
up to death for the suke of Jesus, in order that in this perish- 
able framework of corruption the living power of Jesus may 
be shown. Death works his will in me, whilst life works her 
will in you; you are safe, because I am in peril; you live, be- 
cause I die. But in spite of this contrast between my death 
and your life, I am sustained by the faith which is described 
in the Psalm. “TI believe,” I have faith in the unseen Saviour, 
“and therefore I speak” the message of the Gospel, with the 
full confidence that, however different our positions now, the 
time will come when the resurrection of the Lord Jesus will 
extend to me as well as to you; when you will receive the best 
proof that all which is done by and for me is done by and for 
you; when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers will call forth a still fuller burst of thankfulness from 
you to the glory of God. With this confidence, as I said be- 
fore, “ I cannot faint ;” there is a nature, a being, a man, in 
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my outward frame, which is gradually decaying ; but there ts 
another being in my inner self, which is day by day restored: 
there is a pressure of affliction ; but it is overbalanced a hun- 
dred thousand fold by the heavy weiyht of glory, which lasts, 
not like the affliction for a short passing moment, but for an 
immeasurable future ; for I fix my view, not on what is visible, 
but on what is invisible, knowing that the visible is temporary, the 
invisible belongs to the ages of God. The habitation in which I 
now dwell on the earth, is like the tent which I travel with, 
or which I made with my own hands; like the tent, to which 
the human body is so often compared, it may be taken down and 
destroyed: but there is another habitation, a solid building, 
whose builder and maker is God, made by no art of hands, 
like the tent of human tentmakers, but belonging to the ages of 
God, awaiting me in the regions of heaven. In this my pre- 
sent tent I groan under the heavy weight of the longing desire 
for that new habitation which will envelope me within its cur- 
tains from above. Not that I wish to leave this present life 
with its vesture of human affections and thoughts ; but I fondly 
trust, that this old vesture will receive a new vesture over it, 
that this mortal frame will only cease by being swallowed up in 
a higher life. And the ground for my trust is, that He who 
has fashioned and worked out my existence for this termination, 
is no less than God Himself, who has given a clear pledge of 
the future, by that earnest of the life-giving Spirit of which I 
before spoke. 

With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our whole 
Journey through life is sustained by trust in what we do not see, 
not by the presence of what we do see, I am well pleased to 
think that the time is coming when this banishment from my 
true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall be with the 
Lord at home for ever. 

And the thought of this future home, not only gives me con- 
Jidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty. For the time 
ts coming when I, with all of you, must be made completely 
known before the judyment seat of Christ, in order that each 
may receive the reward of the acts done in the earthly habi- 
tation, and through the instruments of the body. 
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Tue ApostLe’s Prosrect or DEATH. 


THIS passage stands alone in the insight which it gives us into 
the Apostle’s feelings, under the sense of approaching decay 
and dissolution. The burst of triumphant exultation over the 
power of death, in Rom. viii. 30—39 and 1 Cor. xv. 51—58, 
is more an expression of the sense of God’s love through Christ, 
than of any personal expectation for himself. The description 
of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 15—19, is for the 
comfort of his readers, not of himself. The two passages which 
most bear comparison with this,—2 Tim. iv. 6—8; Phil. i. 
20—24, whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings re- 
specting his end, represent his calm expectation of an event 
brought on by external circumstances, as a soldier on the eve 
of battle, rather than his contemplation of death in itself as the 
natural termination of the exhausted powers of nature. It is 
this last view which in this section is brought before us. 
Whatever may have been the precise nature of the deep de- 
pression which marks the opening of this passage, it is evident 
that all the mournful feelings which crowd upon the mind 
under the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is “in the valley of the 
shadow of death.” He had been “pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life: ” he 
“had the sentence of death in himself:” he had been just 
“delivered from a great 'death:” he had “no rest in his 
spirit :” he felt that he was a “ fragile earthen *vessel:” he 
was like a soldier in battle, “pressed into a corner,” “ be- 
wildered,” “pursued,” “trampled *down:” he was “ a living 
corpse,” always “delivered up to *death,” his “ outward man 
®perishing,” the “ earthly house of his tabernacle” might at any 
* moment “be “destroyed.” ‘Two feelings emerge from this 
“horror of great darkness.” First: It isinstructive | 4,, 

to observe the Apostle’s shrinking from the dis- shrinking 
embodied state beyond the grave, and his natural eT 
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sympathy with the awe with which many good men have re- 
garded the advance and process of death. There is no Platonic 
doctrine of a vague and impalpable immortality; no Stoic 
affectation of rising above the ordinary feelings of humanity. 
It is (on a lower scale) the same picture which is presented to 
us in the agony of Gethsemane, “ Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” It is the Christian and Apostolical 
expression of the feeling described in the well known lines of 
Gray, — 
“ For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ?” 


And, secondly, there is the confidence that he will pass into a 
higher state, in which, amidst whatever changes, his 
2. His trust : : : : 
in the personal being will be continued. His mortal state 
ae of will not be taken from him, but will be transfused 
into something higher. What he has done in the 
passage through this life will be revealed for retribution of good 
or evil before the judgment seat of Christ. This is the hope 
which at once sustains and warns him. ‘There is a world 
around him which he does not see, but which he believes to 
exist ; a habitation, a vesture awaiting him in heavenly regions ; 
a home with the Lord, where he will arrive when his journey 
is ended. And, finally, there is a judgment seat, where he 
will be rewarded or punished. The thought of the Judgment 
seat blends with the thought of home, as in the Psalms the 
rock on which the spirit of the Psalmist reposes is not so much 
the mercy as the justice of God. Even in these moments of 
earnest longing for rest, Christ is still, not only the Friend, 
but the true and faithful Judge, at whose hands the Apostle is 
content to receive that which is his due. 
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Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade 
men, but we Thave been’ made manifest unto God; and I trust 


also "to have been’ made manifest in your consciences. 


11. The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his troubles 
he received from the prospect of 
a better life hereafter, was car- 
ried on to speak of the energy 
which this prospect imparted to 
his labours (verse 9). In order 
to reach that home for which he 
longed, he, with all the rest of 
the world, must pass before the 
judgment seat, where every 
thought would be disclosed to 
Christ Himself (verse 10). And 
now the thought of that hour 
brings before him the insinua- 
tions of concealment and dis- 
honesty, which he had before 
answered (iii. 1—iv. 6), and he 
once more protests the sincerity 
of his conduct (11—13), appeal- 
ing, first, to the overwhelming 
motive which impelled him (14 
—21); secondly, to his own self- 
denying conduct (vi. 1—10). It 
is the climax of the first part of 
the Epistle. 

eldorec ov Tov poor Tov Kupiou, 
“ knowing that there is this fear- 
ful aspect of the Lord, I proceed 
on my task of winning over men; 
but whilst I do so, it is to God 
that my thoughts are manifested, 


o We 


as clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as I trust they 
are manifested clearly before 
your several consciences ” (avver- 
onoeov). For the phrase avOpa- 
move weiGouev comp. Acts xii. 20, 
Gal. i. 10, where it is used in a 
bad sense, which illustrates its 
use here, “ I am devoted, as they 
say, to making friends of men,” 
and hence the immediate anti 
thesis, “ No: it is not man, but 
God, whose approbation I seek. 
In classical Greek the addition of 
pév would have cleared up the 
obscurity. 

repavepueda refers to davepw~ 
Ojvacin verse 10. Observe the 
tense, “Our manifestation to God 
has already taken place.” For its 
connexion with the words cuvei- 
Onoe and avyicrdvomey Compare 
iV, 2: TH pavepwoer THC arnbeiac 
OUVLOTAYTEC EauTOUC mpoc TACAV 
ouvelonow dvOpwrwy éy wiry TOU 
Seov. For the general sense sce 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 

12. The mention of their 
doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in iii. 
1, iv. 2, about the commendatory 
letters,—the charge that, instead 
of bringing commendations from 
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commend not ourselves again unto you, but give you occasion 
‘of boasting’ on our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to 
answer those who ‘boast in ‘face, and not in _ heart. 
For whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: ° whether 


we be sober, it is "to you’. 


others, he was always commend- 
ing himself. “ My object is not 
to commend myself, but to give 
you an opportunity of boasting 
in my behalf against my oppo- 
nents.” He assumes, with some- 
thing of an ironical tone, that all 
that they wished was to vindi- 
eate him. (After éynre, supply 
kavynpa.) This is the most ex- 
plicit mention of his opponents 
in this part of the Epistle, and 
is to be compared with the more 
open attacks of x. 2, 7, xi. 18, 
“They pride themselves not on 
any deep sympathy such as lies at 
the bottom of my heart for you 
(iii. 2, iv. 5, vi. 11), but on their 
outward pretensions, their digni- 
fied appearance, as contrasted 
with my weak presence (x. 10), 
their Jewish descent (xi. 22), 
their commendatory letters (iii. 
Eh i 

13. It is impossible to deter- 
mine precisely the allusions in 
éléornpev (“we are mad,” comp. 
Mark ili. 21) and cwopovotpev 
(“we are of sound mind,” comp. 
Acts xxvi. 25). The “mad- 
ness” may allude, either to the 
extravagant freedom, as it was 
thought, with which he spoke 
of his own claims (see xi. 1, 16, 
17, where he himself calls it by 
the name of “ folly”), or more 


For the love of Christ con- 


generally to the enthusiasm 
which led Festus to call him mad 
(Acts xxvi. 24). The “sound- 
ness of mind,” which also was 
misunderstood, may have been 
the accommodation to all men (1 
Cor. ix. 20), which led to the 
insinuation of worldly wisdom 
(2 Cor. xii. 16, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 138% 
In either case, it was not himself 
that he wished to serve. His 
seeming enthusiasm came from 
devotion to God; his seeming 
worldliness, from devotion toman. 

14. 4 yap ayarn rod xprorou 
ovvéxer Hpac, “the love which 
Christ has shown is what holds, 
presses, urges me forward.” That 
this is the meaning of “ the love 
of Christ ” appears from the fol- 
lowing context. Compare Rom. 
v. 5, “the love of God,” and 
Rom. viii. 35, “who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ ?” 
where, as here, the context shows 
that, though it may include the 
love awakened in man to Christ, 
it chiefly means the love of 
Christ to man. 

ovvéxer is always used of some 
strong outward pressure, as of a 
crowd (Luke viii. 45), 


or of anxiety and sick- on 
ness (Phil. i. 23 ; Luke ourexen 


iv. 38, viii. 87; Acts 
XXviii. 8). 
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straineth us, because we thus "judged, that one died for 
all: then all "died: and He died for all, that they who 


15. kpivavrac rovro, “ the love 
which Christ has shown by that 
great example of love in His 
death, constrains us to forget 
ourselves, and to devote ourselves 
to God and to you; because at 
our conversion we came to this 
decision, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all.” That Christ’s 
death was the great proof of 
His love, compare John xv. 13, 
“greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” That 6 
xptordc is the nominative case to 
améOaver, and cic irép wayTwy is 
in apposition with it, seems prov- 
ed by the consideration that else 
6 cic would have been the more 
natural expression, and also by 
the parallel passage, 1 Pet. iii. 
18, Xprordc amak repli apapridy 
Hpaov aréOaver, dicacog trép adi- 
kwy, Where a&zaé corresponds to 
éic, Tept apapr. hudy to vrep Tay- 
twy, and the construction of 6i- 
Kawoc Ur. ddikwy to Eic UT. THYTOY. 

ei is omitted in B. C2. D. E. 
F. J. K., some Fathers, and most 
versions. It is retained in C!. 
and some Fathers, and may pos- 
sibly have been omitted, either 
from offence at the hypothetical 
character of the statement, or 
from confusion with «ic. The 
sense is the same in both read- 
ings. 

vrep wavrwy has the same 
ambiguity as the Eng- 


“ ” 
ite ae lish “ for,” “in behalf 
nept. | f” but the idea of ser- 


vice and protection al- 


ways predominates. Wherever, 
in speaking of Christ’s death, the 
idea of substitution is intended, 
it is under the figure of a ransom, 
in which case it is expressed by 
avri. Matt. xx.28; Mark x.45. 
Wherever the idea of “ cover- 
ing” or “ forgiving” sins is in- 
tended, it is under the figure 
of a sin offering, in which case 
the word used is 7epi apapriac 
or dpapri@y, as in Rom. viii. 3; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 
10. The preposition zepi as thus 
used has partly the sense of “ on 
account of,” — but chiefly the 
sense of “ covering,” —as if it 
were “ He threw his death ‘over’ 
or ‘around’ our sins.” 

dpa ot mavrec dre0avoy. 
has in the New Testa- 
ment the same force 
as in classical Greek 
(where, however, it has always 
the second place in the sentence, 
never as here the first), “ there- 
fore,” ipso facto, “ by the terms 
of the argument.” 

ot mavrec. The article refers 
back “to trép ravtwr.- “ All 
those for whom He died.” 

d7é8avoy may either be “died” 
(as in Rom. vi. 10, azéavev 
eparaé), or “are dead” (as in 
Col. ili. 8, aweOdvere ydp, Kat ¥ 
Dai}, hs Te Ne Je 

The sense thus produced will 
suit either of the two main in- 
terpretations of this passage. 

(1) “If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that all 
those for whom He died, would 


st 
apa 


“ Then all 
died.” 
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live should not henceforth 
also have died themselves [else 
there would have been no neces- 
sity for His dying for them. |” 
Compare Rom. v. 15, “ if by the 
offence of one many died (az7é- 
Gavoy), mueh more the grace of 
God, and the free gift, by grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 
to them all ;” and 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
“as in Adam all die (droOvj- 
cxovoer), So in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” This is the inter- 
pretation adopted by all the 
Fathers and Schoolmen. But 
there are against it these diffi- 
culties: (a) Although the words 
will admit of such a-conditional 
sense of dzé0avoy (to which Gal. 
il. 21, dpa xproroc dwpedy areBarver, 
is to a certain extent a parallel) ; 
yet itis by a strain which would 
hardly have been used, unless 
the context made it clear. (6) 
Although there would thus be 
an approximation to the meaning 
of the Apostle’s words elsewhere, 
yet it would be by a precision of 
logical argument, which is not 
in his manner. What he else- 
where declares is, that the uni- 
versal death introduced into the 
world by Adam’s sin, is set aside 
by the universal life introduced 
into the world by Christ’s obe- 
dience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that the 
universal effect of Christ’s death 
proved that all mankind were 
before in. a state of death; a 
position implying a degree of 
speculation on the cause of 
Christ’s death, which is foreign 
to the New Testament. (c) It 
would be an introduction of an 
abstract proposition, without re- 


live to themselves, but to 


gard to the context, which goes 
on to speak, not of the deliver- 
ance of man from the curse of 
death, but of the change pro- 
duced in the lives of those of 
whom he speaks. A proposition 
of the kind thus ascribed to the 
Apostle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character as 
the abstract statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained 
in the spurious verse 1 John 
ee 

(2) There remains, therefore, 
the interpretation now almost 
universally adopted: “ If Christ 
died for all, then it follows that 
all for whom He died died [to 
sin, with Him].” It is borne out 
by the words, and agrees both 
with the Apostle’s statements 
elsewhere, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as in 
Rom. vi. 1—14, which through- 
out agrees with this passage in 
representing the death of sin, and 
of the old nature ofman, through 
and with Christ’s death, as the 
necessary prelude to the newness 
of life, to which there, as here, 
he is urging his hearers. Com- 
pare also Rom, xiv. 7, “no man 
liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. ... For, for this cause 
Christ died, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the 
living.” Col. iii. 3, “ye are 
dead (areOdvere), and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.” 

The omission of cvy avr may 
be accounted for by the close 
connexion with the preceding, 
implied in épa. The generalising 
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who ‘died and rose again for them.’ 


Wherefore 


twe henceforth know’ no Tone after the flesh: "even though 


of the whole passage by oi rar- 
rec, may be compared to the si- 
milar expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 
22. 

Kat Urep Tavrwy améOaver, iva 
...éyep0ér7t, This goes on to 
state more -expressly the object 
of Christ’s death,—‘“‘ that all 
might live anew life.” “He died 
and rose thus, in order that for 
the future all who are alive might 
live to Him.” wtrep adréy must 
be taken with both; as in Rom. 
iii. 25. There is the same 
identification of the natural and 
the spiritual life as in iv. 11, 12. 
éyepOévre is inserted with a 
view to Zou, “we live to Him 
who is alive.” 

The Apostle’s mind is full of 
two things: first, his own sin- 
cerity, as contrasted with the in- 
sincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
the insincerity with which he 
believed that they were justly 
chargeable; and, secondly, his 
elevation above the local, per- 
sonal, national grounds on which 
they endeavoured to commend 
themselves. Accordingly there 
is the same union of self-vindi- 
cation, and of the assertion of 
the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism here as in ili. 1— 
18; the point of superiority was 
there the absence of mystery 
and concealment; here its free- 
dom from local and visible re- 
strictions. He was confident 
in his sincerity; because he 


knew that the love of Christ 
pressed him forward, and that 
in Christ’s death he and all 
had died to their former sins, and 
now lived only for Him who 
now lived for them. But this 
leads him on to the thought of 
the immense chasm in all re- 
spects which the death of Christ 
and his own conversion had 
made between his former and 
his present life. The whole of 
his past life was vanished far 
away into the distance. And 
first out of this feeling -arises 
the thought that all local and 
personal ties, even with Christ 
Himself, all local or human 
grounds of authority and recom- 
mendation, such as his oppo- 
nents insisted upon, and for the 
absence of which they taunted 
him, had no longer any hold 
upon him. 

ipeeic, “we, whatever my oppo- 
nents may say or do.” 

azo rov voy, “ from the present 
time.” Compare the use of 1dv in 
Via 2s 

16. oldapev, “we recognise.” 

kara oapxa, “ by lineal or out- 
ward claims.” Compare for the 
use of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, x. 
3, Xi. 183 Gal, vi. 12. 

ci kat €yvoxaper, “even though 
I have known;” “ granting that 
I have known.” 

yivwoxopev, 1.€. Kara oapka, 
“henceforth we know Him no 
longer [after the flesh ].” 
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we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now ° know we 


Him no more. 


and éyrwkapev are 
probably here, as in | 
“Knowing Cor. ii. 8, xiii. 1, merely 
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es the variation of the 
ean? word without variation 


of meaning, after the 
Apostle’s manner. 

He must be here alluding to 
those who laid stress on their 
having seen Christ in Palestine 
(comp. note on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
on their connexion with Him or 
with “the brothers of the Lord” 
by actual descent. (Comp. note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 5.) Andif so, they 
were probably of the party “ of 
Christ.” (See notes on x. 7, 1 
Cor. i. 12.) But the words imply 
that something of this kind 
might once have been his own 
state of mind, not only in the 
time before his conversion (which 
he would have condemned more 
strongly), but since. If so, it 
is (like Phil. iti, 13—15) re- 
markable as a confession of 
former weakness or error, and 
of conscious progress in religious 
knowledge. 

The feeling which he here 
describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total ab- 
sence in the apostolic age of 
local and personal recollections 
in relation to our Lord’s life 
and death. (See Essay on the 
Epistles and the Gospel His- 
tory.) 

17. From this thought of the 
destruction of all local ties, he 
passes into a wider sphere. Not 


Therefore if any ‘one be in Christ, he is 


these feelings only, but all that 
belongs to our former life passes 
away, and a new creation rises 
in its place; and now he seems 
to be thinking, not so much of 
his relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. In speak- 
ing of the Corinthians before in 
this Epistle, he had feared their 
estrangement from him, and their 
following his opponents; but here, 
for the first time, is any indica- 
tion of their estrangement di- 
rectly from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the defile- 
ments of the Gentile Christians, 
of which he afterwards speaks in 
vi. 15—vii. 1. Possibly he may 
have formed so strong an opinion 
of the evil teaching of the false 
teachers, as to consider the Co- 
rinthians to be already in a state 
of sin, from which they required 
to be turned to God; and hence 
the point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16, to the direct 
mention of the sin here. For si- 
milar expressions concerning the 
effect of this teaching, compare 
ii. 16, iv. 8, “ those that are lost” 
(apparently in allusion to such); 
xi. 3, “I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds be 
corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ ;” Gal. iii. 4, 
“have ye suffered so much in 
vain ?” iv. 11, “I fear lest I have 
laboured in vain ;” iv. 19, “I am 
in travail with you again ;” and 
vy. 4, “ye are fallen from grace.” 

Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
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a new creature: “the ancient’ things are passed away; 


behold ® they’ are become new. 


speaks of the Corinthians as 
having so fallen away (compare 
especially verse 20, “be ye re- 
conciled to God ;” and vi. 1,‘* that 
ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain”); and his object is to 
show that not only their former 
life before conversion, but also 
their recent sins have been for- 
given, and that God in Christ is 
still ready to receive them. Com- 
pare, for similar expressions used 
to Christians already converted, 
1 John ii. 2, “if any man sin, we 
have ‘a comforter’ with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ the Righteous: 
and He is the propitiation for 
our sins.” 

wore. The connexion may be 
either immediately with the pre- 
ceding, “if even with Christ we 
have no previous bond, much 
more are other previous bonds 
removed ;” or with verse 15, treat- 
ing 16 as parenthetical, “live for 
Christ, and not for yourselves ; 
and therefore remember that all 
is new.” 

“ Whosoever is brought into 
connexion with Christ, is a new 
creation.” 

év xptorw, “in Christ.” “Union 
with Christ does not (as you urge) 
maintain, it rather dissolves, for- 
mer ties.” Compare x. 7. 

Kaw} Kriowe, see Gal. vi. 15. It 
was a common expression among 
the Rabbis for a proselyte’s con- 
version. See Wetstein, ad loc. 

Ta apxata. Hither an- 
cient customs, as of the 
law; or ancient habits, 
as of sins. The use of the 
word dpyaioc, instead of 


“ Ancient 
things are 
passed 
away.” 


And all things are of 


mahatdc, points rather to the 
former; it is the same as the 
difference in English between 
“ancient” and “old.” 

idov. This transfers the reader 
as into the sudden sight of a pic- 
ture. “The moment that a man 
is a Christian, a new creation 
rises up; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution 
of all things, and behold! a new 
scene is discovered; the whole 
world has in that instant be- 
come new.” (For this use of 
mapehOeivy, see Matt. xxiv. 35, 
‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass 
away ;” and 2 Pet. iii. 10, “the 
heavens shall pass away.”) For 
the sense compare Isa. xliii. 18, 
19 (LXX.), ra dpyaia py ovd- 
hoyilecbe* idod éyv Tow Kava, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4, 5, “the former things are 
passed away” (ra mpdra awHAOor); 
“and He that sat on the throne 
said, ‘behold, I make all things 
new’” (ckawa); in which passage 
of the Apocalypse the idea of the 
change and regeneration of the 
individual passes, as here, into 
the idea of the end and regenera- 
tion of the world, as in the use 
of wadeyyevecia in Matt. xix. 28. 
The Rec. Text with D*. E. J. K. 
inserts, Lachmann with B. C. D!. 
F. G. omits, 7a wavra after cave. 
If the insertion is right, then the 
idea of the world’s regeneration 
is brought out more strongly. If 
the omission, then, though the 
idea is the same, the introduction 
of itis more abrupt —“ old things 
are passed away, they are changed 
into new things.” 
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God, who 


Treconciled us to Himself "through * Christ and 


Toave to us the ministry of reconciliation, ‘in that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, 
18. ra wavra is “the new The more personal meaning of 


world” spoken of in verse 17 :— 
“the new world, no less than the 
ancient world, proceeds from 
God; from the love not only of 
Christ, but of God.” 

Here there is the same refer- 
ence to God as the ultimate 
author of all, which occurs so 
frequently; e. g. v. 5, i. 21, iv. 
Gis: 1 Cor: 123) xy. 28, “ that 
God may be all in all.’ 

Tov Karad\\déavroc pac EQUT@ 
Out ypeorov. This great change 
in man’s moral nature e, 
effected by his con- 
version to Christianity, 
is expressed here, as 
in Rom. v. 10, 11, Eph. ii. 16, 
Col. i. 20, 21, by the words 
Kkarad\doow, KaradAayi, dmoKa- 
7Tad\doow, translated “reconcile,” 
“ reconciliation,” with the ex- 
ception of Rom. v. 4, where it is 
rendered “ atonement.” 

As in verses 16, 17, the Apo- 
stle himself was the primary 
subject of the argument, so he is 
still. As it was especially true 
of him, that in his conversion all 
worldly bonds had been snapped 
asunder (ver. 16), and all ancient 
associations passed away (17), 
so also of him it was especially 
true that he felt that he had 
been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and still more, that God 
had entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 


Reconcilia- 
tion of man 
to God. 


npade (“us”), in the first clause, 
is fixed by the recurrence of 
jypiv (“to us”) in the second, 
where it must signify the Apo- 
stle. But already, in “they 
which are alive,” in verse 15, 
and in the general form, “if any 
man be in Christ,” in 17, the 
thought of others was included ; 
he was beginning, here, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 4, and Rom. vii. 7— 
25, to “transfer to himself in a 
figure” what belonged to the 
whole world, especially to the 
Corinthian world which he was 
addressing. 

Accordingly he now advances 
to unfold the general truth, with 
the delivery of which he was en- 
trusted as his especial “task ” or 
“mission,” and which, up to this 
point, he had described as his 
own peculiar possession. 

For this sense of the word 
duaxovia, compare iii. 9, ) duaxovia 
Tij¢ OtKaoovrne. 

19. ec dri, “seeing that ;” 
pleonastie for dri, or a 7 
mixture of the con- “God in 
struction de Seov bvroc Christ.” 
and ére Sede éort, as in 
xing; 

The absence of the article 
from 3edc¢ and kocpoe, and the 
position of jj”, require the words 
to be translated thus: “ There 
was God in Christ [i. e. no less 
than God] employed in reconcil- 
ing [nothing less than] a whole 
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not imputing ‘to them their trespasses’, and *committed 


unto us the word of reconciliation. 


®' Therefore ‘for Christ 


are we ambassadors’, as though God "were exhorting’ you by 


world to Himself.” As if he had 
said, “ You might have thought 
that in the death of Christ there 
was nothing more than Christ, 
nothing more than that single 
event. Yes: there was more. 
There was God, the Invisible, 
Almighty, dwelling and working 
in Christ. And the object of 
that working was to reconcile a 
world to Himself.” The “ world,” 
like “all” in verse 15, means the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to those 
whom the Gospel has reached 
and touched. Compare, for the 
sense of the whole: passage, Col. 
i. 19, 20, “it pleased God that in 
Him should all fulness dwell... 
and by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself.” Also 1 
John ii. 2, “not for our sins 
only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.” 

1} Loyd opevog Se Kara 
hayijc, “and the proof of this 
reconciliation is, first, that He 
now forbears to charge the re- 
EO a conciled world with 
~ their offences; _ se- 
puting 

trespasses.” Condly, that He placed 

upon me the responsi- 

bility of teaching the reconcilia- 
tion.” ja gives the connexion. 

Compare Rom. iii. 25, “ the re- 
mission (or passing over, wdpecuy) 
of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God;” also Rom. 
iv. 8, “blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth (\oyi- 
onrar) no sin;” and Col. ii, 13, 


“forgiving our trespasses ” (ra 
TApATTwULaATa). 

The action of forgiveness is 
perpetual, and is therefore in the 
present tense ; that of entrusting 
the Apostle with the charge of 
preaching, was once for all at 
his conversion, and is therefore 
in the past tense. 

Séuevoc év tiv, “ He placed 
in my hands, in my mouth.” 
The word is selected, as being 
that which, though with a dif- 
ferent construction (Séo0ar cic ri 
or ruvd), is used for the bestowal 
of gifts or offices in the Church, 
bCori ie 28) 2 Enns 12: 

év iyiv, here as in verse 18, 
means, not the Apostles gene- 
rally, but St. Paul himself. The 
“word,” or “ message” of recon- 
ciliation (compare 6 Adyoc Tov 
oravpov, in 1 Cor. i. 18) was es- 
pecially “ the gospel” or “ good 
tidings” of Paul; and as such 
he here speaks of it. 

20. urép xptorod ovv mpecbed- 
ouev. He now turns to the di- 
rectly practical object which 
had been brooding in his mind 
since the 17th verse, the conver- 
sion — the second conversion — 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
from the sin, whatever it might 
be, which interrupted their re- 
union with God. The “ task” 
(verse 18) and “the word” 
(verse 19) which he had received 
from God, found their natural 
fulfilment in this field. He had 
spoken before of Christ’s love 
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us: we pray you ‘for Christ’, 


“be ye reconciled to God.” 


°’ He made Him twho knew no sin to be sin for us, 
that we ™may become’ the righteousness of God in Him. 


urging him forward in their be- 
half; he now comes before them 
as the representative of Christ 
(mpecbevomev, . .. dedpeba). 

umrép expresses that he is both 
representing Christ, and 
also serving Him. And 
so in the only other pas- 
sage where the same figure of 
an ambassador is used, Eph. vi. 
20, izep ov mpecbedw, “in behalf 
of [not “ instead of” | which Gos- 
pel I am an ambassador.” 

But as in the previous verses 
God had been spoken of as the 
source of all that was done 
through Christ, so here also He 
is spoken of as the chief mover 
and object of the Apostle’s ad- 
dress, we tov Seov mapaxadovvroe 
Ov jor, “as though God Him- 
self were heard entreating you 
through my voice.” Kxaradd\aynre 
to Yew, “ my prayer in behalf of 
Christ — what God says to you 
through me—is this: “Be recon- 
ciled to God.” The use of the 
imperative is most emphatic, as 
though he uttered the very words 
of the prayer which he addressed 
to them from Christ, and which, 
in all probability, they must have 
heard from his lips when he was 
with them. 

21. rov pn yvovra. This is the 
reason for the prayer, whether 
or not it be included in the ac- 
tual words of it. 

Observe the great abruptness 
of this sentence; yap (in D!. E. 
J.K.) is a later correction, to 


“ For 
Christ.” 


soften this. For the general 
truth, see Rom. viii. 3, “ God 
having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (capkoe 
capriac), and for sin (zept apap- 
tiac), condemned sin in the flesh: 
that the righteousness (70 éixKai- 
wpa) of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who live not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.” 
Gal. iii. 13, “ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made (yevdpevoc) a curse for us. 

vmép, “in behalf of.” See 
note on verse 15. 

ijpov, hpetc here, as in verses 
18 and 20, is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though with 
a reference to the world at large. 

aapria is here used in the 
widest sense for “sin.” |. . 
“ He was enveloped, Pea » 
lost, overwhelmed in : 
sin, and its consequences, st far 
as he could be without Himself 
being sinful.” This qualification 
is necessarily involved in the 
preceding words, rov pu) yvovra 
apapriay, which may be com- 
pared with Heb. vii. 26, “sepa- 
rate from sinners ;” Heb. iv. 15, 
“without sin:” 1 Pet. ii. 22, 
“who did no sin,” and expresses 
the conviction of the sinless 
excellence of Christ. See Essay 
p. 459—461. For the pH in 
TOV py yvovra see note on iv. 


Cuxacootvn Oeov. Here, as al- 
ways, the object of Christ’s suf- 
ferings is the moral restoration 
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vi. ‘As His fellow-workers, then, we’ ‘exhort you also 
that ye ‘accept not the grace of God in vain (for He 
saith “I ‘heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day 


of man, — “that man might, 
in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of right- 
eousness.” The phrase ducacooivn 
Qcov, as in Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 
22, includes the sense of “ac- 
quittal.” 

év air@, i.e. “by union and 
conformity with Christ.” 

VI. 1. He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with still 
more vehemence, the appeal he 
had made in verse 20; and now, 
as iniy.7, the mention of his great 
mission recalls again to his mind 
the sufferings and troubles which 
he had undergone; and in the 
climax of triumph which the 
consciousness of his victory sug- 
gests, he closes this long digres- 
sion. The almost lyrical and 
poetical character which belongs 
to this burst of feeling, may be 
fitly compared to Rom. viii. 31— 
39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1—13, which 
occupy, in a similar manner, the 
central place in those Epistles. 

ouvepyovrtec, ‘as fellow-work- 
ers with God.” That 3eo (not 
XploT@, or tuiv) is to be supplied, 
is certain: (1) By the parallel 
of 1 Cor. iii. 9, cvvepyot rou Seod, 
(2) because the act in which he 
claims to be a fellow-worker, is 
that of exhortation (rapaxadov- 
pev), which, in v. 20, had been 
ascribed to God. 

mapakadouper, here, as in v. 
20, and i. 3—6, has the triple 
meaning of entreaty, exhortation, 


and consolation ; and is here put 
forward as the chief part of the 
Apostle’s function. 

pu) ei¢ Kevoy THY ydpey TOU Seod 
déLacbat tude, “that you should 
not receive the goodness of God 
in your conversion to no pur- 
pose.” Here, again, as in v. 20, 
the sense is obscure, from our 
ignorance of the especial danger 
to which the Apostle alludes. 
For the phrase “in vain,” eic¢ 
kevoy, compare Gal. iv. 11 (eixy), 
in speaking of his converts ; and 
Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
iii. 5 (eic xevov) of himself. See 
also note on v. 17. 

THY Xapty Tov Seov. “The favour 
of God” is often used, as here, 
simply for the “goodness” of God 
shown in the conversion of men 
to Christianity ; and is thus used 
as almost identical with the 
Christian faith. Compare Acts 
xiii. 43, “they persuaded them 
to abide in the grace of God ;” 
Acts xx. 24, “the Gospel of 
the grace of God.” 

2. The quotation is from 
Isaiah xlix. 8 (LXX.). In the 
original context God is speaking 
to the Messiah, the servant of 
His people; and it is possible 
that the Apostle preserves that 
sense, and intends to express by 
the citation the general fact that 
God had received the work of 
Christ, and that, therefore, He 
would receive the Corinthians’ 
reconciliation. But the words 
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of salvation I "succoured thee. 
now is the day of 


behold 


time, 
offence 


accepted 
giving no 


éryxovea, éBonOynoa, “listened” 
and “helped,” describe so much 
more exactly the relation of God 
to the Church and to mankind, 
than the relation of God to 
Christ, that they had better be 
so taken. The variation from 
the original sense may in this 
instance be justified by the iden- 
tification of the Messiah and the 
people, which runs through the 
latter chapters of Isaiah. The 
passage was apparently sug- 
gested to the Apostle’s memory 
by the word dexrdc, as connected 
with defacOac: “Let not your 
receiving of the favour of God 
be in vain, for the language of 
God [6 8edc is the nominative 
case to Aéyer| in the Prophet 
is true: ‘In a time which I 
receive I heard thee’,” which 
is confirmed by the stress that 
he lays on the word, carrying 
it out and amplifying it in his 
own comment which follows: — 
“God has so spoken, and look! 
the present is the time which 
He so receives.” “You ought 
to receive Him, for He has re- 
ceived you.” evmpdadexroc is a 
favourite word of the Apostle ; 
and as such, and also as being 
more emphatic, is substituted for 
the less familiar and less expres- 
sive term of the LXX. (Com- 
pare vii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 31.) 
voy, “now,” may be either 
generally “now, in the Gospel 
dispensation” (which is con- 
firmed by “the acceptable year,” 


in anything, 


Behold now is the ‘well- 
salvation ”), 
lest the ministry be 
dextoc éviavrdc, Luke iv. 19), or 
rather in reference to the peculiar 
need of his converts, “ Now, at 
this present moment, is the time 
for you to turn to God; waste 
no time in doing so.” 

3. The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle’s comment, had 
been parenthetical ; and he now 
enlarges on his efforts to fulfil 
worthily his mission of exhorta- 
tion to them, partly from the 
mere outpouring of feeling over 
the greatness of his work, partly 
from the wish to hold up his 
conduct as a model to his con- 
verts. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18—27. 

The participles d.dovrec, &e., 
join on directly to cuvepyovrzec. 
The use of pydepiay and pneeré, 
instead of ovdeuiay and ovderi, 
indicates the connexion. “TI 
exhort you, zrasmuch as I give 
the best proof of my earnestness, 
by anxiety not throughmy means 
to throw any obstacle in the 
way of your receiving the mes- 
sage.” 

mpooxory,  stumbling-block,” 
used only in this place for what 
is elsewhere expressed (1 Cor. 
viii. 9; Rom. xiv. 18) by zpoe- 
KOMUGe 

pwpndn, “have reproach cast 
upon it.’ Compare the use of 
the word (where only else it oc- 
curs in the New Testament) in 
viii. 20, possibly with reference 
to his refusing maintenance. See 
note on xi. 7. 

n dvaxovia, “the task or ser- 
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or 
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blamed, but in all things approving ourselves as ° ministers 
of God, in much ‘endurance, in ‘troubles, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, 


vice of reconciliation” (v. 19), 
** of righteousness” (iii. 8, 9). 

4A. ovviorayrec Eavrove, “com- 
mending myself, not by com- 
mendatory letters (see on iii. 1), 
but as true servants and instru- 
ments, not of man, but of God, 
would naturally commend them- 
selves.” This is the sense of the 
nominative duaxovor: had it been 
the accusative dcaxovoue, then the 
sense would be “ commending ” 
or “proving ourselves to be the 
servants of God.” For the ex- 
pression duaxovor, as applied to 
himself, see 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Observe that here ovyvioruyrec 
precedes éavrovc, whereas in iii. 
1, v.12, where the sense required 
a stress to be laid on “ them- 
selves,” éavrovc precedes ourt- 
oTavoper. 

4—10. The following enume- 
ration of the means whereby he 
commended himself, may be di- 
vided into four clauses, all am- 
plifying év wavri: (1) ¢ év bropovy 
~ ++ vnoreiae. (2) év ayvdrnre 
. 2.» Ovvdpe Seov. (38) dia rH 
Ordwy .... evgnpiac. (4) we 
Thavoe . . TAVTA KATEXOVTEC. 

(1) The first section is an ex- 
pansion of év UTopovn TONAN, Cabot 

or “ by much endurance,” in 
three triplets of evils, each grow- 
ing out of the last word of the 
other. (a) The first describes 
his hardships generally, “In 
crushing afflictions (SAiWeour), 
in pressure of difficulties (avay- 


kacc), in narrow straits (arevoxw- 
piac).” The prevailing idea is of 
pressure and confinement: each 
stage narrower than the one be- 
fore, so that no room is left for 
movement or escape. (SATuc 
and orevoxwpia are often joined, 
iv. 8; Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35; Sré- 
uc and avay«yn, 1 Thess. iii. 7.) 
(6) The idea of “narrow 
straits” (crevoxwpiatc) suggests 
the thought of actual persecu- 
tions, of which he gives the three 
to which he was most frequently 
exposed—the ‘ scourgings’ from 
Romans and Jews (for which see 
xi. 23—25); the ‘imprison- 
ments’ (for which see xi. 23), 
which followed upon the scourg- 
ings, as in Acts xvi. 22, 23; the 
‘tumults and disorders’ to which 
he was exposed, as in Asia Minor 
(Acts xiii. 50, xiv. 19), Greece 
(xvi. 19, xviii. 12), Jerusalem 
(xxi. 30). So the word is used in 
xii. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 33; Luke xxi. 
9; James iii. 16. It is possible, 
however (as most of these pase 
sages relate rather toinward than 
outward disorder), that the sense 
may be “unsettlement of life,” 
as in aorarovperv, 1 Cor. iv. 11; 
and this would suit somewhat 
better with its position here, as 
it was the banishments which 
succeeded, the disorders which 
preceded the imprisonments. 
Whatever be the meaning 
of dkaracraciacc, he naturally 
passes from troubles sustained 
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in watchings, in fastings, "in pureness, "in knowledge, in 
long-suffering, Tin kindness, "in the Holy Ghost, "in love 
unfeigned, ‘in the word of truth, ‘in the power of God, 
by the * weapons of righteousness on the right hand and on 


at the hands of others to volun- 
tary or internal troubles. 

“The labour” (kdrote, as in 
xi. 28, 27, x. 15) refers both to 
his manual labour (1 Cor. iv. 
12), and also to the general toils 
and anxieties (molestie) of his 
life; the “sleepless nights” 
(aypurviacc) and “ hungerings ” 
(vynoreiacc), refer to the privations 
imposed upon him, partly by his 
wandering life, partly by his re- 
fusal to receive support. See 
note on xi. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

(2) The second section enu- 
merates the virtues which ac- 
companied these outward hard- 
ships. 

They are arranged in two divi- 
sions, not so much by the mean- 
ing as by the form of the words; 
the first consisting of one, the 
latter of two words: as, for ex- 
ample, “love” would naturally 
have followed on “ kindness ;” 
but as he wished to accompany 
it with the epithet “unfeigned,” 
he therefore puts it in the second 
division ; and “the Holy Spirit” 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of the whole section. 
For a similar regard to the sound 
rather than the sense of the 
words he was bringing together, 
compare Rom. i. 380, 381: Each 
word stands singly without any 
apparent connexion, as it came 
uppermost in his thoughts. 


(2) ayvorne purity from 
sin” generally, as in vii. 11. 

yvooe, “knowledge” or “in- 
tuition of Divine tr uth,” as in 1 
Cor. xii. 8. 

praxpoOupia, * patience,” is 
joined with ypnordrne, “ kind- 
ness,” as in Gal. v. 22; so in 
Eph. iv. 2, pera paxpodupiac, 
cveXopmeEvo adXihoyr, and in Col. 
ii. 12, mpairyra, paxpoBupiay. 

(b) év rvevpare cvyiw, “by the 
Spirit of God shown in various 
manifestations.” See 1 Cor. xii. 
3. 

éy ayarn dvuToKpiTo. The epi- 
thet (compare Rom. xii. 9) has 
determined the position of dyary 
in the sentence, as well as the 
consideration that it comes here 
with the “ Holy Spirit,” as the 
climax of the moral qualities 
which he enumerates. 

The “word of truth” (Adyo 
aAnGeiac) is the “ word of simple 
unadulterated truth,” as in ii. 17, 
iv. 2. The.“power of God” 
(duv. Seov) is the power visible in 
miracles (as in 1 Cor. ii. 4). 

(3) In the third section the 
words are held together merely by 
the word écd, and by their anti- 
thetical form; d.ain the case of dua 
Trav drAwy expressing the means 
by which he made his way, éa 
without the article, in dua ddEne, 
&c. expressing the state through 
which he had to make his way. It 
is the same confusion of the two 
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known, as dying and behold we live, as chastened and 
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senses of did, as in 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
éowOnoav oe voaroe. 

Ova TOY OT7AWY .. TOY ApLoTEepOY, 
“by the arms of the Christian’s 
life of righteousness [the word 
taken in its widest sense, as in 
v. 21], both offensive and defen- 
sive, with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield in 
the left.” This description of his 
weapons arises out of the men- 
tion of “the power of God” just 
before. The idea had been al- 
ready expressed in 1 Thess. v. 8, 
and was afterwards more fully 
developed in Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

The words indicate (what we 
learn also from 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
Aovdopovpevor— PrAagHHpOvpEVOL), 
that these false imputations con- 
stituted one of his severest trials. 

(4) Hence the fourth section 
expands the words ‘‘through 
evil report” into a long list of 
the contrasts between his alleged 
and his real character, at once 
showing his difficulties and his 
triumph. 

mravor, “deceivers.” That 
such was alleged to be the Apo- 
stle’s character is clear from ii. 
17, iv. 2, and also from the ex- 
pressions in the Clementines, 
Hom. ii. 17, 18, xi. 35, where 
St. Paul is expressly described 
as a deceiver (7Advoc), and sow- 
ing error (wAdvny): see p. 867. 
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as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, 


as poor yet 


kai in classical Greek would 
have been xairou or GAN Gpwe. 

9. ayvootpevor, “unknown,” i.e. 
“obscure,” his real power not 
recognised (as in x. 10); yet 
amongst true believers recog- 
nised fully (as in iii. 2). 

“ Dying,” i. e. his enemies re- 
presented him as on the point of 
death, and so no more coming to 
Corinth; and yet, behold! at 
that very moment he is still full 
of life and energy. Compare 
iv. 10. 

mawevdpmevot, “chastised,” per- 
haps inallusion to the insinuation 
that he was under God’s wrath; 
but also under a sense that God 
was thus training him for his 
work: we losing the sense of 
“ quasi” and acquiring that of 
“ quippe.” ‘The words seem to 
refer to Ps. exvii. (cxviii.) 18: 
TawEevwy éraidevoé pe 6 KuUpLOc, 
kal to Savarw ov wapédwké pe. 
Compare xii. 7—9 (the “ thorn 
in the flesh ”). 

10. For the “perpetual cheer- 
fulness” (det 6€ yaipovrec) see 
Rom. v. 8, “we boast in our 
afflictions ;” and Philipp. iv. 4, 
12. 

The “ poverty ” alludes to the 
taunts against him for not re- 
ceiving a maintenance; see note - 
on “xi. (7s; 1 Cor. xis.» Eke 
“ riches” may refer to the con- 
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making many rich, as having nothing and possessing all 
things. 


tributions in viii. 9, but more éxovrec, simply “ having ;” ca- 
generally to spiritual things, as —_zéyov7ec, “having to the full:” 
in 1 Cor, 111. ‘22. see 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 


PARAPHRASE OF CuaAp. V. 11—VI. 10. 


I have spoken of the awful time when every deed done in this 
mortal frame will be disclosed before that great tribunal, of 
which the judgment seat of the highest earthly judge is a faint 
Jigure. With this conviction, I try to win over and make 
friends of men; but it is from no human motives that I do so. 
My motives are disclosed to God now, as they will be hereafter 
at the judgment ; and they are disclosed to you also, if you 
consult, each of you, his own innermost conscience. So I speak ; 
for even you thought before that I was commending myself to 
you, on my own authority. But this is not a self-commen- 
dation. This complete disclosure of all my heart to you 
enables you to vindicate me against those who rely on the testi- 
mony, not of their own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of 
lineal descent, of commanding presence. My disclosure before 
God shows that, if I am carried beyond the verge of soberness, 
it is in my zeal for Him ; my disclosure before you shows that, 
if I restrain myself, and act as if under the dictates of worldly 
wisdom, it ts in my regard for you. And the reason of this is, 
that, if you read my heart, you will find that Iam pressed for- 
ward by one irresistible motive, the sense of the love which 
Christ has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that if He, singly and alone, laid down His life in 
behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down His life, have 
Sorfeited all claim to their lives. The very object of His lay- 
ing down His life in their behalf was, that all who live through - 
Him, all who are alive at all, should devote their lives to Him 
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who, whether in His death or in the life to which He was 
raised, did all in their behalf. 

A complete separation is thus made by the Christian faith 
between the present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, I cannot now rely on any 
outward or local association ; even with Christ Himself my 
union now can never be, like that of my opponents, a lineal or 
natural connexion, but only moral and spiritual. And this ts 
true, not only of myself, but of all. If any one has entered 
into fellowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him; an old world has passed away, and he looks out as 
in the first beginning of creation, as in the days after the flood, 
as in the final dissolution of all things, on a new creation ; and 
that new creation descends, not merely from Christ, but from 
God Himself, to whom the whole reconciliation is due, of which 
Lam at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that single life and death of Christ, was contained no less than 
a revelation of the Eternal God working out the reconciliation 
of a whole world to Himself. Therefore to them He forbears 
to impute their offences; to me He entrusted the utterance of 
the message of reconciliation, and in the fulfilment of this trust 
I address this message to you. I come as an ambassador from 
Christ. I come as the instrument through which God exhorts 
you to come to Him; and the words which I utter as from 
Him are, “ Be reconciled to God.” The object for which He 
made the Sinless One pass through the world of sin was, that 
T, and you with me, might, through and with that Sinless One, 
be drawn into the world of righteousness. In pursuance of this 
exhortation, I add my efforts to the efforts of God, and exhort 
you not to allow the goodness which He has shown to you to 
pass away without effect. Receive Him; for He, as we read 
in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and heard and blessed you ; 
and the time of this reception and salvation is this very present 
moment. This mission, of which I am the instrument, must be 
above all reproach: it must rest, not on commendations from 
others, but on the commendations of my own deeds. It must be 
commended by the endurance of calamities which press me closer 
and closer in on every side, by flagellations, imprisonments, wild 
uproars; by toils and sleepless nights and hunger: by the 
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moral force of pure character and deep knowledge, the winning 
effects of patience and gentleness, the holiness of the Spirit, 
and the reality of the Spirit’s greatest gift, Love: by the pre- 
ternatural power of miracles, and the simple utterance of 
truth ; through the shield and sword of righteousness which 
God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of mis- 
understanding and suspicion, for in spite of my dishonesty I 
am honest, in spite of my obscurity I am famous, in spite of 
my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, in spite of 
sorrow I am cheerful, in spite of poverty I am rich, in spite of 
destitution I am powerful. 


Os 


THe RECONCILIATION OF THE WORLD BY Carist’s DEatu. 


As the previous Section of the Epistle has in allages ministered 
to the wants and feelings of individuals, so this Section has 
ministered to the wants and feelings of the Church at large. 
It contains’ one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ’s death. That effect is here de- 
scribed to be The Reconciliation of Manto God. {n later times 
this has been expressed in various modes, some of which have 
fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. The 
best mode of exhibiting a subject so complicated and so pro- 
found is, to confine ourselves to the Scriptural view, and to 
observe the precise force and intention of the words as origi- 
nally written. Their sense may be thus summed up:— The 
world had been in a long estrangement from God; His dealings 
had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense of hostility and 
offence. Suddenly a great manifestation of Divine love was 
announced, which wherever the tidings were brought awakened 
feelings never known before. ‘These feelings resolved them- 
selves into two kinds: —The present was felt to be parted from 
the past, by a separation so complete as to be compared by 
the Apostle to a new creation.! The whole world, not Jewish 
only but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to return to 
God.? 


1 vy. 17. 2 vy, 18, 19. 
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The Jewish nation was by this one event delivered from the 
yoke of the Levitical ritual. So, even in times of great human 
sorrow or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life is dis- 
solved by a stronger and more universal sense of brotherhood : 
* If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why 

..are ye subject to ordinances -— ‘ Touch not, taste not, 

handle not?’” (Col. ii. 20, 21.) The Jewish and Gentile 
classes were reconciled to each other, by the sight of His 
common love exhibited by Christ to both: “ He hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition, haying abolished in his flesh 
the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordi- 
nances; for to make in himself of twain one new man, so 
making peace, and that he might reconcile both unto God in 
one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” (Eph. 
i. 14—16.) 
- And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world were de- 
livered by this Divine act of love from the slavery of the sins 
of their age, and country, and long contaminations of false 
morals and worship: “ You that were sometime alienated and 
enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He recon- 
ciled in the body of His flesh through death” (Col. i. 21); 
** You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins” 
(Eph. ii. 1). 

So far as this deliverance was not effected, the reconciliation 
was not complete ; so far as the reconciliation was completed, 
the result was that both in Judaism and Heathenism, in nations 
and in individuals, ‘‘old things passed away, all things became 
new.” In Christ’s death Christians die; in Christ’s life, 
Christians live. 

This is the substance of the Apostle’s message. His state- 
ment of it is important in many ways. 

I. It explains how it was that the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of Christ’s death fell to the lot, beyond all  Goinexion 
others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To us, the Mere 
idea of the “ atonement ” or “reconciliation ” of man of the 
to God, and the idea of the admission of the Gen- EES 
tiles, have ordinarily no connexion with each other. To St. 
Paul, the two ideas were inseparable. He could not imagine the 
death of Christ to involve less universal consequences than the 
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reconciliation of the whole world. A well-known Christian 
poet of later times has beautifully said of the Redemption 
with regard to the previous generations of mankind, — 


“‘ Now of thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 
Rising in tides against the stream- 
Of ages gone and past.” 


The Apostle’s statement of it is equally true of all the ex- 
isting, and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of 
the world. 

II. The Apostle’s view of Christ’s death — as throughout 
Efect op the New Testament — represents it as the effect and 
the Love manifestation, not of the wrath or vengeance of God, 
of God. but of His love; of the love not only of Christ, but, 
in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that 
was reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not God 
that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but 
«* God was in Christ.” Man is not described as seeking after 
God, but God as seeking after man: “*‘ Be ye reconciled to 
God.’ He says not (thus writes Chrysostom on this passage), 
‘reconcile God to yourselves,’ for it is not God who is an 
enemy to you, but you who are enemies with God.” 

There was no contradiction or separation in the Divine Act. 
The Apostolical and the Evangelical representations exactly 
coincide. As here, so in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
nothing intervenes between the loving father and the returning 
penitent. In the act of Redemption, above all others, it is 
true that “ Christ and the Father are One.” In the Apostle’s 
own Epistles the love and forgiveness which the Death of 
Christ expresses is equally ascribed to God and to Christ — 
“God .... imputing not their trespasses to them” (2 Cor. vy. 
19), “Christ. . . having forgiven you all trespasses ” (Col. 
ii. 13), “God in Christ (2 xpos) forgave you” (Eph. iy. 
32). In many passages of Scripture we hear of “the wrath ” 
and “the indignation ” of God against sin. But the frequency 
of these passages makes it the more remarkable that the ex- 
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pression never or hardly ever occurs in connexion with the 
death of Christ.!. “ God,” “the love of God,” “ the righteous- 
ness of God,” is always the source to which this event is as- 
. cribed: Rom. v. 8, “ God commendeth His own love towards 
us;” Rom. vii. 31, 32, “ God.... spared not His own Son; ” 
John iii. 16, “God.... [not “so hated,” but] so loved the 
world;” Rom. i, 24, “ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, in His blood, to declare [not “ His 
wrath,” but] His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through [not “ the vengeance,” but] the forbearance 
of God.” “Love” and “righteousness” are joined, not as in 
opposition, but as in harmony with each other: “ that He 
might be just and the justifier.” The “ Reconciliation” and 
** Propitiation” are not brought to Him, but are given by 
Him. Humble as in the eyes of the contemporary world that 
solitary Death might seem, it expressed and implied nothing 
less than the Universal Love of the Almighty. 

III. It is to be observed how great a stress the Apostle 
lays on the solitary and unique nature of Christ’s ,.. es 
death, — “ One for all.” Partly, no doubt, this in human 
arises from the desire to exhibit the unity of man- mit, 
kind in the redemption, — “ Not two Christs, but one alike 
for Jew and *Gentile.” But partly also it arises from the 
consciousness of the preeminent greatness of that death above 
all others, and from the wish to bring out strongly the fact 
that this one single event was to extend its influence to the 
whole range of humanity: “If I be lifted up, I will draw 
all men unto Me,” John xii. 32. There is no misgiving as 
to the vastness of the effects. 

This falls in with the Apostle’s stedfast declarations that the 
death of Christ was the turning point in the history of the 


1 In the one apparent exception (Rom. v. 9), “ We shall be saved from 
wrath through Him,” the context immediately corrects any such erroneous 
impression: ‘“ We shall be saved by his life.” 

* y. 15. Compare Rom. vy. 15, “The free gift of One man;” Rom. vi. 
10, “ He died unto sin once.” 

% Compare 1 Tim. ii. 5, “ One God who will have all to be saved . . . one 
Mediator ... who gave Himself a ransom for all;” Eph. ii. 14, 16, “ Who 
hath made both one. . . of twain one new man... that He might reconcile 
both to God in one body on the Cross.” 
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human race. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era would 
be dated from that time; that a new society, philosophy, litera- 
ture, moral code, would grow up from it over continents of 
which he knew not the existence; he could not have more 
strongly expressed his sense of the greatness of the event than 
in what is here said of “old things passing away, and all things 
becoming 'new.” We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions; he regarded it as the seed 
and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed on the 
future. He is the Prophet of what is to come no less than the 
Apostle of what has been. 

IV. We here see clearly the cause to which the Apostle 

ascribes his great exertions: — “The love of Christ 
eee constrained him.” Of the reality of that Love his 
Apostle’s own life was and is the best proof and explanation. 
actions. 

There had appeared on the earth (so we must en- 
deavour to conceive his feelings) an exhibition of love such as 
had never before been seen. Whatever influence the force of 
example or the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exercised upon the 
mind of St. Paul. To follow where Christ had gone before, 
to requite His love by carrying out His work, became the 
Apostle’s master passion. The great event of Christ’s death 
rose up as the background of his life. From that single point 
every thought diverged. The love which Christ had shown to 
him became the atmosphere in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. What he felt has been continued afterwards. 
We know that in the events of the Exodus we have found the 
first origin of the idea of the severe Law of an Unseen God, 
which became henceforward the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish race. So, but in a far higher sense, the Love of Christ 
roused in the minds of His disciples a sense of the reality and 
the power of love, which became the spring of a new life to 
them, and through them to the world; and, amidst manifold 
weakness and error, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the zeal of Missionaries, in the benevolence of Sisters of Mercy, 
in the service of the poor and ignorant and afflicted, there have 
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been thousands of acts and lives of self-devotion, which can 
be traced up to nothing lower than this self-same motive. 

V. One portion of the Apostle’s statement brings out more 
clearly than any other passage in Scripture the re-  gyrists re. 
lation of Christ to sin in the work of redemption: _ lation to 
“Him who knew not sin He made sin for us, that ”” 
we might become the righteousness of God in ! Him.” Toa 
certain extent the strength of the expressions is due to the 
antithetical form in which the Apostle so often couches his 
conviction of the entire sympathy and communion between 
Christ and His people, as in the passage, “ For your sakes He 
became poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
rich.” But as there was a true sense in which He was poor 
for the sake of man, so also there is a true sense in which He 
became sin for the sake of man. To interpret the phrase as 
meaning merely, “ He underwent the punishment due to sin,” 
in the parallel passage would be no less inadequate than it 
would be to say that it only meant, ** He underwent the suf- 
ferings incident to poverty.” The punishment and the suf- 
fering of sin is doubtless included; but the whole meaning 
must be analogous to that in which St. Matthew takes the 
corresponding phrase of the Prophet — “ Himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our sicknesses” (Matth. viii. 17). As by 
His contact with human suffering in His mission of healing, 
He also suffered — so by His contact with human sin in His 
mission of redemption, He also, so far as His perfect sinlessness 
allowed, became conscious of sin. ‘The sin of man, in its literal 
sense, is as much below the sinlessness of Christ, as the right- 
eousness of God, in its literal sense, is above the unrighteous- 
ness of man. But still in each clause of the sentence as near 
an approximation is implied as the nature of the case per- 
mits. We, in Christ, are to share in God’s righteousness, to be 
perfect as He is perfect, to be pure as He is pure; yet still 
compassed about with human infirmities, and feeling that we 
are unprofitable servants. Christ in our behalf is to descend 
into the abyss of sin, enduring its evil, assailed by its tempt- 
ations, suffering from its consequences, but without partaking 
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of it, and feeling it the more keenly from the very fact of 
His entire elevation above it. 

In such a subject, it would be presumptuous to seek illustra- 
tions from any other source than the express facts of the Gospel 
history. Two striking illustrations of this kind may be given 
in the words of two modern writers; which, though they may 
appear to some exaggerated, to others inadequate, will serve 
to give the general image wrapped up in the Apostle’s lan- 


guage : — 


“There was a time in our Lord’s life on earth, we are told, when 
a man met Him, ‘ coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, whom no 
man could bind; no, not with chains.’ That man was ‘ possessed by 
an unclean spirit.’ Of all men upon earth you would say that he was 
the one between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there must have 
existed the most intense repugnance. What Pharisee, who shrank 
from the filthy and loathsome words of that maniac, could have ex- 
perienced one thousandth part of the inward and intense loathing 
which Christ must have experienced for the mind that those words 
expressed? For it was into that He looked — that which He under- 
stood; that which in His inmost being He must have felt, which 
must have given Him a shock such as it could have given to no 
other.....He must have felt the wickedness of that man in His 
inmost being. He must have been conscious of it as no one else 
was or could be. Now, if we have ever had the consciousness, in 
a very slight degree, of evil in another man, has it not been, up 
to that degree, as if the evil were in ourselves? Suppose the of- 
fender were a friend, or a brother, or child, has not this sense of 
personal shame, of the evil being ours, been proportionably stronger 
and more acute? However much we might feel ourselves called 
upon to act as judges, this perception still remained. It was not 
evaded even by the anger, the selfish anger and impatience of an 
injury done to us, which most probably mingled with and corrupted 
the purer indignation and sorrow. Most of us confess with humili- 
ation how little we have had of this living consciousness of other 
men’s impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. But... we 
know that we should be better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a faint admiration—in our worst we envy 
with a wicked envy —those in whom we can trace most of it. And 
we have had just enough of it to be certain that it belongs to the 
truest and most radical parts of the character, not to its transient 
impulses. Suppose, then, this carried to its highest pitch, cannot 
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you, at a great distance, apprehend that Christ may have entered 
into that poor maniac’s spirit, may have had the most inward reali- 
sation of it, not because it was like what was in Himself, but because 
it was utterly and entirely unlike? And yet this could not have 
been, unless He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with 
the man whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, 
whose spirit had acquired the image of a devil. Does the coexist- 
ence of His sympathy and of His antipathy perplex you? Oh! Ask 
yourselves which you could bear to be away, which you could bear 
to be weaker than the other. Ask yourselves whether they must 
not dwell together in their highest degree, in their fullest power, in 
any one of whom you could say, ‘He is perfect; he is the standard 
of excellence; in him there is the full image of God.’ Diminish by 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the fellowship and sympathy ; 
and by that atom you lower the character; you are sure that you 
have brought it nearer to the level of your own low imaginations, 
that you have made it less like the Being who would raise you to- 
wards Himself..... No other words but the Apostle’s words, ‘He 
was made sin,’ could give us an impression of the sense, the taste, 
the anguish of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of as realised 
by the Son of God—a sense, a taste, an anguish of sin, which are 
not only compatible with the mot knowing sin, but would be impos- 
sible in any one who did know it. The awful isolation of the 
words ‘ Ye shall leave me alone,’ united with the craving for human 
affection, ‘ With desire I have desired to eat the passover with you ’— 
the agony of the spirit which is fettered, in the words, ‘If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me,’ with the submission of the words, 
‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt;’ above all, the existing for a 
moment even of that one infinite comfort—‘ Yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me,’ when the cry was heard, ‘ My God! 
My God! why hast thou forsaken me? ’—these revelations tell us a 
little of what it was to be made Sin: if we get the least glimpse into 
them, we shall not desire that the Apostle could have spoken less 
boldly if he was to speak the truth.” 


In language less philosophical, and hardly warranted by the 
recorded facts of Scripture, but so powerfully expressed as to 
give a more distinct and lively impression of the idea intended to 
be conveyed, the same truth is given by another very different 
theologian, in a description of the Agony of Gethsemane : — 


“There, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the world, 
Sanaa: opening His arms, baring His breast, sinless as He was, to 
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the assault of His foe, —of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, and 

whose embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and still, 

while the vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe steeped in 

all that is heinous and loathful in human crime, which clung close 

round His heart, and filled His conscience, and forced its way into 

every sense and pore of His mind, and spread over Him like a moral 

leprosy, till He almost felt Himself that which He never could be, 

and which His foe would fain have made Him be....... His ears 

they ring with sounds of revelry and of strife; and His breast is 

frozen with avarice, and cruelty, and unbelief; and His very memory 
is laden with every sin which has been committed since the Fall, in 

all regions of the earth—with the pride of the old giants, and the lust 
of the five cities, and the obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of 
Babel, and the unthankfulness and scorn of Israel. O who does not 

know the misery of a haunting thought, which comes again and again, 

in spite of rejection, to annoy if it cannot seduce? or of some odious 

and sickening imagination, in no sense one’s own, but forced upon the 

mind from without? or of evil knowledge, gained with or without a 

man’s fault, but which he would give a great price to be rid of for 

ever? And these gather round Thee, Blessed Lord, in millions now : 

they come in troops, more numerous than the locust or the palmer- 

werm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, and frogs that were sent 
against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the dead, and of the unborn, 

of the lost and of the saved, of Thine own people and of strangers, of 
sinners and of saints, all sins are there...... It is the long history 

of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it: —hopes blighted, 

vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, opportunities lost ; 

the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the penitent relapsing, 

the just overcome, the aged failing; the sophistry of misbelief, the 
wilfulness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the canker of remorse, 

the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the pining of disappoint- 

ment, the sickness of despair ;—-such cruel, such pitiable spectacles, 

such heart-rending, revolting, detestable, maddening scenes; nay, 

the haggard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed cheeks, the dark 

brow of the willing victim of rebellion, they are all before Him now — 

they are upon Him, and in Him. They are with Him instead of 
that ineffable peace which has inhabited His soul since the moment 

of His conception. They are upon Him, they are all but His 

own.” 
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Tue Arrival or Tirvs, Chap. VI. 11—13, VII. 2—16. 
INTERCOURSE wiTH HEATHEN, Chap. VI. 14—VII. 1. 
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‘Our mouth is open unto you, Corinthians’, our heart is 


11. In the previous verses, the 
long train of digressions which 
had broken in upon the Apostle’s 
argument in ii. 16, had been 
gradually drawing to a conclu- 
sion. The reconciliation with 
God (v. 19—21) awakens the 
thought of their reconciliation 
with him; and the description of 
his own sufferings (vi.4—10) pre- 
pares the way for throwing him- 
self upon their sympathy. Here, 
accordingly, the under-current of 
deep affection which had been 
from time totime appearing above 
the surface in iii. 2, 3, iv. 12— 
15, v. 13, now bursts into sight, 
following almost in the same 
words as the similar passage in 
1 Cor. iv. 14—16, on the account 
of his victory through sufferings. 
(Compare especially, “I speak to 
you as to children,” in verse 13, 
with 1 Cor. iv. 14.) The veil, 
which had hitherto hung between 
the Apostle and his readers, is 
suddenly rolled away; we see 
them standing face to face; his 
utterance, so long choked by the 
counter-currents of contending 
emotions, is now, for the first 
time, clear and distinct (“ our 
mouth is opened”), and for the 
only time in the two Epistles he 
calls them by their name (“Corin- 
thians”). With the loosing of his 
tongue his heart opens also, that 
heart, which was “the heart of 
the world,” opens to receive in 
its large capacities his thousand 


friends (“ our heart is enlarged”): 
whatever narrowness of affection, 
whatever check to the yearnings 
of soul between them might exist, 
was not on his part, but on theirs 
(“ye are not straitened in us”); 
the only reward which he claimed 
for his paternal tenderness was a 
greater openness from them, his 
spiritual children (“ for a recom- 
pense, I speak as unto children, 
be ye also enlarged ”). 

dvéwye expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9), and is 
thus distinct from jroigaper 7d 
arépa np@y, “we spoke to you ;” 
whereas zezhdruyrac expresses 
the perfect; the opening of his 
mouth follows upon the opening 
of his heart, “ Whilst my words 
find free utterance, my heart 
has meanwhile been enlarged.” 
(Comp. Matt. Xil. 384: « Opening 
“out of the abundance of the 
of the heart the mouth mouth.” 
speaketh;” and Romans x. 10, 
“with the heart man believeth, 
with the mouth confession is 
made.”) 

The phrase “to open the 
mouth” is in itself an ordinary 
expression for “to speak ” (as in 
Matt. v. 2, Acts viii. 32, 35, x. 
34, xviii. 14). But in the LXX. 
it is used with a full poetical 
meaning, and so here it derives 
from the context a sense of free 
and open speech, which would 
not otherwise belong to it. Com- 
pare Eph. vi. 19: tva pou dobij 
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enlarged: ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 


ened in your own ‘inward 


affections’ : 


now for a recom- 


pence in the same, (I "say it’ as to children,) be ye also 


enlarged. 


Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 
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Tov evayyeénXiou. 

In like manner the use of the 

expression 7 kapdia 7e- 


“ a mharuyrac was probably 
eae the suscested by its fre- 
heart. els 


quent occurrence in the 
O. T. (LXX.) for “joy,”—as in 
Ps. cxix. 32; joy being in this 
case the occasion out of which 
the enlargement of heart pro- 
ceeded. So in the Arabian 
Nights, “ my heart is dilated,” is 
the constant expression for sensa- 
tions of joy. But its actual mean- 
ing here is shown by the succeed- 
ing expressions (orevoywpeto0e in 
12, and ywpioare in vii. 2) to be 
not simply joy, but wideness of 
sympathy and intelligence, as op- 
posed to narrowmindedness both 
moral and intellectual: in which 
sense the corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is used of Solomon, 1 
Kings iv. 29, who had “large- 
ness (35) of heart like the sand 
that is on the sea shore.” 

KopivOr. Thisaddress by name 
is used besides only in Gal. iii. 1, 
© avonrotladara, and in Phil.iv. 
15, Birurrjovot. 

12. ordayxva. This passage is 
remarkable as speaking of the 
affections under the double meta- 
phor of the “heart” and “the 
bowels,” of which the latter has, in 
modern languages, been entirely 


superseded by the former. Comp. 
alike use of orAdyyva and Kéap in 
“isch. Agam. 996, 999. ordayxva 
expresses physically the whole 
interior structure of man, includ- 
ing specially the heart and liver 
as opposed to what are now tech- 
nically called the bowels (évrepa). 
See Atsch. Agam. 1221, where 
the two are distinguished. In 
classical Greek the word is used 
for the feelings generally; andin 
Hebrew, from the root “vacham,” 
“to foster tenderly,” is used for 
“tender pity.” Hence its use in 
St. Paul: compare vii. 15, Phil. 
i. 8, Philem. 7, 12, 20. 

THY avriy ayvrywcliav=ro avro, 
6 éorw ayvryucbia, mdarvvOnre, 
“ open your hearts to the same 
love that I show to you, which 
love is my reward.” 

14. We now arrive at a re- 
markable dislocation 
of the argument. On. 
the one hand, the pas- 
sionate appeal, be- 
gun in vi. 11, 12, 13, is continued, 
without even the appearance of 
an interruption, in vii. 2, where 
the words ywphoare nwac (« make 
room for us”) are evidently the 
prolongation of the metaphor ex- 
pressed in vi. 12, 18, by ovevo- 
xopeiobe and mdarvvOnre. On 
the other hand, the intervening 
passage vi. 14—vii. 1, whilst it 
coheres perfectly with itself, has 


“ Dislocation 
of the argu- 
ment.” 


15 
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for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? *or what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath 


no connexion with the immediate 
context either before or after. It 
relates, not to the Apostle’s deal- 
ings with the Corinthian Church 
or his opponents, but entirely to 
their connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear from 
the phrases used in vi. 16—vii. 1, 
especially to their contamination 
by the sensual rites and practices 
of heathenism. 

This disconnexion with the con- 
text is the more remarkable, even 
in so abrupt an Epistle as this, 
because the subject here treated 
is altogether out of harmony with 
the Apostle’s present line of argu- 
ment. It is asevere warning sud- 
denly introduced into a strain of 
affectionate entreaty, a strong in- 
junction to separation in the midst 
of exhortation to union, even with 
the offender who had been guilty 
of the very sins which he here 
denounces. As the agreement 
of the MSS. and the internal 
evidence of the style both forbid 
the supposition of interpolation, 
three possible hypotheses suggest 
themselves: (1) That heathen 
sensuality is the sin alluded toin 
vi. 1, a view slightly confirmed 


“by the use of the word dicacoovvn 


both in vi. 14, v. 21, and vi. 7, as 
well as by the strong expression 
in vi. 1, po) eic Kevov Thy xdpuy dé- 
Eacda. If this be so, the renewal 
of the subject in vi. 14 might be 
explained, either by the supposi- 
tion of aresumption of an inter- 
rupted argument (as, in a less 

i 


striking manner, in the digression 
iv. 2—6), or by the conjecture of 
an actual transposition of the 
text, vi. 14—-vii. 1, intervening 
between vi. 2 and vi. 3, and the 
participles of vi. 3—10, d.ddvrec, 
ovviaravrec, &c., being continua- 
tions of éxcreXovrTec in Vii. 1. 

(2) That the passage really 
belongs to the First Epistle, with 
which its whole tone is in far 
closer accordance than with this. 
In that case, there would be a na- 
tural opening for it before 1 Cor. 
v. 9, where the allusion Zypapa 
vpty év TH excorodn would become 
more intelligible, if it could be 
supposed to refer to some such 
direct warning as is contained in 
this passage, rather than to the 
very Cag al address in 1 Cor: 
ye 

(3) That the continuous flow of 
the first part of the Epistle comes 
to an end at vi. 13, the impassioned 
appeal to the Corinthians imme- 
diately following on the account 
of his own sufferings; that then 
(for some reason unknown to us) 
he was interrupted in the course 
of his history, and resumed it in 
vil. 2 with ywpijoare ipac (“re- 
ceive us”), so as to carry on both 
the thought with which he had 
last been occupied, and also the 
general subject left in ii. 16. The 
indications of some such pause 
between vii. 2—16 and the pre- 
vious chapters are: (a) The repe- 
titions, in some cases almost ver- 
bal, of expressions and thoughts 

H 


] 
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pepig “mictm® peta amlorov; lMricg 0 cuyxarabeoig vad 


® Lachm. Ed. 1. moro. 


he that believeth with an Tunbeliever? and what agreement 


in the earlier part, which would 
be more natural if an interval or 
interruption of some kind had in- 
tervened, e. g. ywpioare hyde, Vil. 
2, compared with zdarvvOyre, Vi. 
133; ovdepiay étoyney avec in 
vil. 5, with otk Ecynka aveow in 
ii. 13. (6) The change from the 
plural to the singular first person, 
which begins in vii. 3, and con- 
tinues (intermixed with the other) 
through the remainder of the Epis- 
tle. (c) The expression zpoeipynka 
in vii. 8, which is more natural 
if referring to what might be 
viewed as a distinct portion of the 
Epistle. In that case, the inser- 
tion of the paragraph vi. 14—vii. 
1, might be caused by a reflection 
in the interval between the two 
parts of the Epistle, venting it- 
self on the moment in this short 
warning. 

14—16. érepogvyciv is formed 
apparently from érepd- 
Cuyoc in Lev. xix. 19. 
(LXX.) = “an animal 
of different breed.” 

Hence the verb, which is not 
elsewhere used, must mean (not 
“to be unevenly yoked, one bear- 
ing the yoke more heavily than 
the other,” but) “to be joined with 
a wrong yokefellow,” as duoguyety 
is “to be joined with a right yoke- 
fellow.” 

In the five contrasts which 
follow, there is a con- 
tinual transition from 
» the abstract to the 


“ Unequally 
yoked.” 


“ Righteous- 
ness and 
lawlessness. 


concrete. “Righteous-_ 


ness” and “lawlessness” (ducao- 


cvvn and dvopig) are opposed, as- 


the two moral aspects of Chris- 
tianity and heathenism generally 


Comp. Rom. vi. 19 (with a special 
reference, as in this place, to sins 
of sensuality). “Light” 
and “darkness” (gc 
and oxéroc) point still 
more directly to the deeds of 
shame which shun the light, as 
in Rom. xiii, 12, 13, and more 
especially in Eph. v. 7—13. In 
the antithesis between “ Christ 
and Belial,” he passes from abs- 
tractions to persons. ‘The word 
is variously written “Be- 

lial” (5y53 = worthless), « Belial.” 
which isin no uncial MS., 

or “ Beliar” (which is in B.C.J., 
according to the Syriac corrup- 
tion, as “ Sychar” for “Sychem,” 
in John iv. 5), or Beliam and Be- 
lian (D.E.K.), or Beliab (F. G.). 
It is here employed (like Beel- 
zebub in Matt. xii. 24), merely as 
asynonyme for Satan. It cor- 
responds in Hebrew to the same 
notion of wickedness as is ex- 
pressed in Greek by zovnpoc, in 
Latin by neguam, in old English 
by naughty, and is therefore the 
most contemptuous name for 
“evil,” or the “evil spirit,” the 
“Little Master” in Sintram (see 
Arnold’s Life, p. 684), as con- 
trasted with Satan in the Para- 
dise Lost. Our associations with 
the word are coloured by the at- 
tributes ascribed to “ Belial” by 
Milton (“Par. Lost,” Bk. 1.), 
which he founds on the few and 
exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22, xx. 13 ; 
1 Sam, ii. 12), where the word is 
used for sensual profligacy. The 
fullest description of a man of 
Belial in the O. Test. is in Pro- 
verbs vi, 12 —15.: “A naughty 


“Light and 
darkness.” 
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> XN ~ 
EO [LEY Gdyros, 


xadws eirev 6 eee OTL evolnyow ev auToig xal eumepi- 


® duels. 


b éoTe, 


hath the temple of God with idols? for * we are the temple 


God, as God 


person (‘Adam- Belial’), a wicked 
man, walketh with a froward 
mouth,” &c. It never occurs as 
a proper name in the LXX., but 
is found once in Theodotion’s 
Version (Jud. xix. 22), and fre- 
quently in the Apocryphal Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
(See Fabricius,Codex Pseudepigr. 
N. T. i. 587, 619.) 

The contrast of “heathen” and 
“Christian,” in the words 
maroc and dmsroc (com- 
pare 1 Cor. xiv. 22), 
brings the opposition 
more closely home; and in the 
antithesis of “God’s temple” and 
“an idol,” he gives the ground 
for this contrast, the society of 
believers being regarded as “the 
temple” (according to 1 Cor. iii. 
16, vi. 19), and the “idol” being 
suggested by the natural associa- 
tion of the sins of sensuality with 
the idolatrous rites. 

Of the five words used to ex- 
press the idea of union, peroyy, 
Kolvwvia, oupowvyo.c, pepic, ovy- 
karabeoce, only the third and fifth 
have any special appropriateness, 
and those chiefly by their etymo- 
logy ; cvpdavnorc, “harmony of 
voice,” is appropriate to persons, 
ovykarabeace, “unity of composi- 
tion,” to buildings. The multi- 
plication of synonymes implies a 
greater copiousness of Greek than 
we should expect from the Apo- 
stle’s usual language. The use of 

éé after the first question is also 
thoroughly classical. 

16. vadc Seov. He insists on 
this the more, because the thought 


of the living 


* Believer 
and unbe- 
liever.” 


ns est 


Tsaid that “I will dwell in 


of the Christian community as 
God’s temple is especially op- 
posed to its desecration by im- 
purity, as in 1] Cor. vi. 19. The 
epithet “living” (Cavroc) is add- 
ed, to express the living reality 
of God as opposed to the dead 
images (comp. 1 Thess. i. 9), and 
the living, as opposed to the dead 
stones of the temple (comp. 1 Pet. 
1.5; 1 Tim. iii. 15). For the 
transposition of f@yroc, see note 
on 1 Cor. viii. 11. 

16. ipetc éoré, Rec. Text with 
C.D3. E.F.G.K. ete éoper, 
Lachmann, with B.D!.J. ‘The 
confusion is occasioned by the 
likeness of pronunciation. 

The first quotation which fol- 
lows is from Lev. xxvi. 
11,12: xat Show rijv 
oKhyny pov ey wpiy Kae 
ov Bcedvéerac  Wuyh pov 
tude Kal éprwepitariow ev 
Duiv. kat Ecoparc Vpov Sede 
kal vpete éceade pot adc. 
The verbal likeness is very great, 
especially in the word ép7epera- 
THow, not elsewhere occurring in 
the New Testament. Syow ry 
oxhyny pov is changed to évoixjow, 
probably with the view of avoid- 
ing the collision of metaphors, 
which would else result between 
the Tabernacle and Temple; and 
the second person is changed to 
the third, perhaps from a remi- 
niscence of the parallel passage 
in Ezekiel xxxvii. 26: éorac 7} 
Katackiyvwolc pov év avrotc, Kat 
Zoopae avroig Oedg Kat avrot por 
Ecovrat Aade. 

The next quotation is from 
9 


- 
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quotation. 
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raos. MW Aw Peedabare ex picov ait@y xal abopicbyre, 
Agyek xuplos, xal Oe ae pa dmreabe: xayo elo- 
OzEouas bpntis, 18 5 FO OpLoL4 Opty Eeic TOT EDO zal buss 
eoea be [ok ekg viods 01h Juyarepas, agyes xOphos TAVTO- 
xpaTwp. VII. TAUTAS obY EyoYTES TAS EmayyEenlac, ayamry- 
® “Ol. » ééAOere. 
them, and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. Wherefore come out from "the midst’ 
of them and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing: and J will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” vir. Having therefore these pro- 


Isa. lii. 11, 12, referring to the 6) shows how strongly present to 


return from Babylon: dazdornze, 
amoornre, e&e\Oare éxeiBev cal a- 
ka0aprov yo) anode, eFédXOere Ex 
plécov abrijc, dpopicOnre ot pepov- 
TEC Ta OKEUN KuUpiov, OTL Ov pera 
Tapaxiic eLedevoea0e, ovde guyn r0- 
pevaeobe * mporropevoer ae yap mpo- 
TEPOC DOV KUptoc Kal 0 eTLOUVaAYwV 
tude Sedc’Iopayd. The first part 
contains no further change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon into 
a general reference to the heathen, 
the words akabdprov pu) abyobe 
being exactly the same in both. 
In the second part the detailed 
description of the return, as un- 
suitable to the present applica- 
tion, is exchanged for the general 
phrase Kayo eicdéEopar spac, 
again from a corresponding pas- 
sage in Ezekiel (xx. 34), cai eio- 
deLopat tpac. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vii. 14: éy® Eoopar airo 
cic marépa Kal avroc Eoerai pot Eic 
viov. Here again there is no 
further change than is necessary 
to transfer the application from 
David to believers generally. 
The introduction of Svyarépac 
(“ daughters,” from Isaiah xliii. 


the Apostle was the extension of 
the Divine blessings to every in- 
dividual of the society. Compare 
Acts ii. 17, 18 (“your sons and 
your daughters, your servants and 
hand-maidens”’). 

In each case the distinct quo- 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference. In the first, ca0wec 
eimev 6 Sede refers to éyw Kupwog 
6 Sede toy, in Lev. xxvi. 1. In 
the second, Aéyet kvptoc refers to 
the same words, in Isa. lii. 3, 4, 5. 
In the third, Aéyee kdpwe Tavro- 
kparwp refers to the same words, 
in 2 Sam. vii. 8, which is the 
more evident, as tavroxparwp, ex- 
cept in the Apocalypse, never 
occurs in the N. T. 

VII. 1. From this stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The word 
ayarnrot, “beloved,” seems to 
be introduced with this inten- 
tion. It occurs nowhere else in 
this Epistle, except in a some- 
what similar context, xii. 19. 
Compare its like occurrence in 
1 Cor. xv. 58, x. 14. 

Tac éemayyeNiac, the promises 
contained in the foregoing quo- 
tations. 
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® Ov mpbs kaTdKpiow A€yo. 


mises, ° beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of ° flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 
*Make room for’ us: we "wronged no Tone, we ‘corrupted 


no ‘one, we ‘defrauded no ‘one. 


caQapicwpery, as becomes those 
who are the Temple of God. 
Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

mavroc podvopodv, “ not this or 
that particular pollution, but 
all;” not ceremonial and out- 
ward only, but inward and spi- 
ritual pollution also. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 21, on baptism. 

éxurehovrrec, “ by completing.” 

a&ywovrvnv. The word is used 
in connexion with the preceding 
phrases of “purification” and 
“ pollution.” But as these phrases 
in Christian language acquire a 
moral and spiritual, instead of a 
ceremonial meaning, so also does 
“holiness.” Although the ad- 
jective &y.oc has a more general 
signification, yet the substantive, 
whether expressed under the 
form of dy:acpuoc, as in Rom. 
vi. 19, 22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7; 
1 Tim. ii. 15; Heb. xii. 14, and 
1 Thess. iii. 13, or dywovrvn as 
here, especially implies purity as 
opposed to sensual defilement. 

év 06m Seov. “ In-the atmo- 
sphere of awe and fear.” Com- 
pare the same connexion of ideas 
in 1| Pet. iii. 15, “ sanctify (ay.a- 
gare) the Lord God in your 
hearts . . . . with gentleness 
and fear” (¢d€ov). 

2. See note on vi. 14. The 
argument there interrupted is 
now resumed. 


I ‘say not this to con- 


xwphoare, “make room for us,” 
= tharbvOnre in vi. 138. Compare 
Matt. xix. 11, for this use of 
KwpEty. 

obdéva HowKhoapev . . . . Ov- 
déva Et EOVEKTHOUpEY. These 
words relate probably to the 
charges brought against him, 
which, if true, would have de- 
stroyed the confidence between 
himself and his readers, and the 
tense seems to refer them to 
some precise time in the past. 
The first is general; the two 
next, particular. é)eovexrijoa- 
pev alludes to the charge no- 
ticed in xii. 16, that he extorted 
money from them. Compare also 
ii. 17 (kaznXevorrec). What can 
be intended by é@Oeipaperv, it is 
difficult to say. But compared 
with ra kputra rife aicxvrvne, in 
iv. 2, and dkafapoiac in 1 Thess. 
iv. 6, there seems no reason why 
it should not bear its natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33) of 
the pollution of sensual sins, 
against which, either as imputed 
to himself, or as practised by his 
opponents, the Apostle protests. 
If not, it must be simply “in- 
jured,” or “ruined,” as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 17, and with évXcovexrijcaper, 
“defrauded,” is an explanation 
of Houchjoaper. 

For a similar disclaimer of 
sinister motives, see Acts xx. 33. 
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aAzyo* 7 pos lonxo yap OTL ey TaKC eeptiots Hpov ore els 


\ \ 
To ouvamolavely xa 


a 
ouvsiy. 


Sronny, [ob mappye he 


mos Oc, OKAY, ist HAIANTIS be p opedov" i 


TH TOLAKANT El, 
TH DAKE ydov. 


imepmepio evopcu 
5 x04) yap 2Addvrwy Hp-@v ic Maxe- 


TH NEE er TAor 


® cud. 


demn you: 


for I have said before that ye are in our 
hearts to die and live with you. 


Great is my “plainness of 


speech toward you, great is my “boasting of you: I am 


filled with comfort, 
trouble. 


“Tt is not to condemn you that 
I speak.” This, like the similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14, refers not 
so much to what he has actually 
expressed, as to the feeling in his 
mind. 

mpoeipnka yap, “ You cannot 
doubt my love; for I have before 
said in this Epistle, that you are 
deep in my heart,” referring to 
i, 2, ¥. 12,1. ke. 

cic TO ovvaroBarveiy Kat ovvliy. 
For this close sympathy of life 
and death between himself and 
the Corinthians, compare i. 5, 6, 
Vie lie, 

Possibly there may be an al- 
lusion to some proverbial expres- 
sion as in Horace: “ Tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam 
libens,” and to the passionate 
feeling of the time which in- 
duced friends (as Horace for 
Mecenas), to offer to kill them- 
selves on the death of their 
friends. Compare Athenzus (in 
Wetstein): rovrove 0 oi SaoiXeic 
Exover ovg@vrag Kat ovvarobyy- 
oKxov7Tde. 

4. Here, for the first time in 
this Epistle, the plural first per- 
son is exchanged for the singular 
in speaking of himself, and from 
this time to the end the two are 
intermixed. See note on vi. 14. 


I am exceeding joyful in all our 
For en we were come into Macedonia our 


He now pours forth the joy, 
occasioned by the arrival of Titus, 
which had partially burst out in 
ii. 14, vi. 11, 13; and sums up in 
a few words the various feelings 
which have sprung out of it. 

ToNA wappyata, “freedom” or 
“openness” of speech (see iii. 12), 
the subject of the whole passage, 
ii. 1—iv. 6, and again vi. 11, 12. 

TohA} Kavynore, “boasting of 
your good conduct,” as in i. 14, 
iii. 2. 

mTeTAHPWHAL . « « UTEpTEpLo~ 
cevonat. Both words are charac- 
teristic of the Apostle’s bursts of 
feeling all through this Epistle: 
“T am filled to the brim, I over- 
flow.” 

mapakAnoe in all its senses of 
“consolation” (which is espe- 
cially meant here) and “ exhorta- 
tion,” is also eminently charac- 
teristic of this Epistle. See i. 
4, 5, 6, vi. 1. yapa. For the 
“joy ” see li, 2—14. 

The article before wapakdjoee 
and yap¢ shows that he refers to 
the special event of the arrival of 
Titus. 

ext aon TH SAipe, “on the top ~ 
of my affliction, of whatever kind 
it may be,” see ii. 12. This sums 
up the whole feeling of iv. 7—12, 
vi. 2—10., 
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4 éoxnnev Gveow: Lachm. Ed. 1. &veow eoxev. 


flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side: 
without, fightings; within, fears. Nevertheless ‘He, who 
comforteth those that are cast down, even God’, comforted 
us by the coming of Titus: and not by his coming only, but 
Yalso by the reomfort wherewith he was comforted "con- 
cerning you, when he told us your ‘longing, your mourning, 
your ‘zeal toward me, so that I "rather rejoiced. For though 


I made you sorry with "the letter, I do not ‘regret. 


5. cat yap, i. e. the reason both 
for the mention of “his afilic- 
tion ” and “ consolation.” 

He carries on the narrative 
of his- journey a little further 
than in ii. 18,.. There he had 
spoken of his troubles at Troas, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

7 oapé merely expresses “ my 
weak mortal nature.” 

For dveouy, see ii. 13. 

éoxev, Lachmann with B. F. 
G. K3; éoxnxer, Rec. Text with 
Cu. Ds By 

tEwOev paya. The precise 
allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some kind. 
Compare é0ypiopaynoa, 1 Cor. xv. 
32. 

éowley oo60. Probably anxie- 
ties for the Corinthian Church, 
see ii. 12. For the union of the 
two, and the gloomy feeling pro- 
duced, see i. 8, xi. 27, 28. 

6. Now, for the first time, he 
describes the joyful event, which 


* Al- 


is the ground of the whole of the 
first part of the Epistle—the 
arrival of Titus. So joyful was 
it, that he can refer it to nothing 
short of the goodness of God 
Himself. 

0 mapaKkahoyv Tove TaTeEvouc. 
* He that comforts the 
downcast.” — rarretvoc, 
in the N.T., has never 
the meaning of “ humble,” 
cept in metaphors. 

év TH mwapovoia Tirov, “by the 
coming and presence of Titus ;” 
as in the frequent use of the 
word to describe the Advent of 
Christ. 

7. 7H wapakdijoe, “ the comfort 
which he received from you was 
a comfort to me.’ 

éxeo0nowy, “ longing for me.” 

dduppor, “ wailing that you had 
offended me.” 

GnXor, * zeal, to do my will.” 

padrov xapiva “more even 
than by the arrival of Titus.” 
See verse 13. 

8. é\urnoa, see note on ii. 4, 


Tamewds, 


ex- 
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Aov metapsrouar, ef Pxal perepe AGL, Pazma [yap] 6 OTs 


c tJ x > Ud 
7) 5 aaa Etat ei xa) 


7 pos wpay 2AuT yo EY OLaS, 


9 yoy ako, ovx OTs enumyayre, ann OTL _faumnfyre eis 


[ST OLVOLOLY * 
Cypiwbare €& ypov. 


enum NTE yap 


4 ov meraucAouat, ef kal weTemeAdunvs BA€TH yap.... 


> cane | 
xata Dedv, va ey padevt 


a yap xata Deov Avy peTavoray 


eAUTnTEV bas? 


b’ Lachm. Ed. L. ef 5€ kal mere. BAemw STs, 


though I did regret, for I perceive that the same epistle 
9 "made you sorry though but for a season, yet now I re- 
joice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye "were made 
sorry’ to repentance: for ye were made sorry "towards God’, 


10 that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 


év rh émorody, i.e. 1 Cor. v. 
1—8. 

Lachmann, in his second 
edition, has adopted the reading 
of the Rec. Text, ei cai (not ei dé 
cat), and ydp after D\erw. But, 
whereas the Rec. Text joins ¢i 
Kal perepehouny with ov peTape- 
omar, with a full stop at édurnoev 
vac, Lachmann has a full stop 
at perapehopae and a comma at 
iuac, whilst Tischendorf takes 
the punctuation of the Rec. Text 
at perapédouwcr, and of Lachmann 
at tuac. This last is almost re- 
quired by the expression, e€ Kat 
mpoc Wpav édvmncev: “ Even 
though I did grieve you in my 
Epistle, I do not regret it, even 
though I did regret it; for I see 
that even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now there 
is occasion for me to rejoice in 
the result of your grief.” In this 
manner, ei kai preserves the same 
sense throughout, which else it 
would lose in the third place of its 
occurrence; and yap is then the 
reason for his ceasing to mourn. 
He had possibly meant to say 
Brerw yap OTe n Emcarod) ExeLvy 
... + elvmnoer cic preravoray: and 
then changed this construction 
inte the present viv yaipw, equi- 
valent in sense, though different 


For sorrow 


in words. And it is this confu- 
sion which has led to the variety 
of reading. 

9. viv xaipw, “now that Titus 
is come, and that I know the 
whole state of affairs, I, not only 
do not regret, I rejoice; but the 
reason of my rejoicing is,” &e. 

eic peravoay. This passage 
shows how inadequate is 
our word “repentance.” 
“Ye were grieved so as 
to change your mind.” “ Your 
repentance amounted to a revo- 
lution of mind.” 

kara Sedy, “in regard to God.” 
See xi. 17; Rom. viii. 27.°°i6 
was a sorrow not merely towards 
man, but towards God, as in the 
model of true penitence in Ps. li. 
4, “against Thee only have I 
sinned.” Bengel—“ Animi De- 
um spectantis et sequentis.” 

iva év pnoevt... “the effect of 
your sorrow has been that you 
received no loss from my seve- 
rity :” — “ My severity was at- 
tended under God’s guidance 
with happier consequences than 
I could have anticipated.” 

10. cipeTapednror, either: (1) 
with owrnpiay, “salvation which 
cannot be regretted,” as in Rom. 
xi, 29; ‘or (2) with peravo.ar, 
by a play on the word. In 


perdvo.a, 


ARRIVAL OF TITUS. 
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elvexey in the three places. 
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"towards God’ worketh repentance to salvation not to be 


"regretted, but the 


sorrow of the world worketh death. 
For behold this selfsame thing, 


that ye sorrowed "towards 


God’, *how much ‘earnestness it "wrought in you! yea clear- 


ing of yourselves, yea indignation, yea fear, yea 
In 


"pure in the matter. 


yea zeal, yea revenge! 
yourselves to be 


"longing, 


‘everything ye "commended 


Wherefore, though 


I wrote unto you, I did it not for his "sake that had done 


wrong nor for his that suffered wrong, 


but that your 


Panaiiestiess for *us might be made eae: unto you tin 
¥ 


the word aperapédnroy he refers 
back to perapédXopac in 8. 

9 TOU Kdopov hun. The oppo- 
site of f cara Sedv Airy. “The 
srief which only regards the 
world.” 

Savarov, Death, in the highest 
sense, as opposed to owrnpiay, as 
in Rom. v. 21. 

11. He proceeds to point out 
in all its details the good effects 
of this sorrow, and, therefore, of 
his Epistle. 

idov, “for look at the picture 
you presented to Titus.” 

orovoynyv, “earnestness” or 
“seriousness,” is expanded into 
the remaining part of the verse, 
which exhibits their conflict of 
feelings. 

arodoyia, ‘ self-defence ” 
their sin. 


for 


ayavakrnoc, “ self-accusation 
against it.” 

gbor, “ fear of Paul’s arrival.” 

exitdOnaty, “longing for it.” 

Cidov, “zeal against the of- 
fender.” 

ExOLKNOU, 
sin.” 

év To Toaypary, “in.the affair 
of the incestuous person.” For 
this mode of referring to a pain- 
ful subject, compare 1 Thess. iy. 


“punishment of his 


év in B. omitted in C. D. G. 

12. ci kat Eyparpa, “even though 
I did write to you severely.” 

TOU aduchoayroc, “the incestu- 
ous person.” 

Tov adeKcnOévroc, “the father of 
the offender, whose wife he had 
taken.” See 1 Cor. v. 1. 

When he says that he wrote, 


13 
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or 
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b Suov. 
the sight of God’. Therefore we “have been comforted: 
*but in *our comfort the more ‘abundantly joyed we for 
the joy of Titus, because his spirit "has been refreshed 
by you all, for if I have boasted any thing to him of you, 
I "was not ashamed, but as we spake all things to you in 
truth, even so *your boasting which I made before Titus 
‘became truth, and his inward affection is more abundant 


not on account of the offender or 
the injured person, but for the 
manifestation of the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church, he speaks of 
the chief object as the only ob- 
ject; and also of the object which 
was effected by Providence, as 
if it had been his object. Comp. 
ii. 4. 

Rec. Text, with B. (e sil.), 
Hyper Te UT. por. G. nav T. UT. 
GV. D!. EF. UpLOV Te Ure ULOV. 
Lachmann, with C. D3. E. L K., 
UVpOV THY UTED NOV. 

In such a confusion of read- 
ings (occasioned by the like pro- 
nunciation of v & 7, and extend- 
ing as far as verse 14), the sense is 
the only guide. On the one hand, 
ihe “manifestation of your zeal for 

s” agrees better with the gene- 
= context and with the previous 
use of oxovd# in speaking of the 
Corinthians, in verse 11. On the 
other hand, “the manifestation of 
our zeal for you” is simpler, is 
borne out by the parallel of ii. 4 
and suits mpoc bpac, which, though 
tautological if we adopt this read- 
ing, is unintelligible with the 


other. évwmov rov Seov, “In the 
sight of God,” also agrees better 
with a protestation of the Apo- 
stle’s zeal for them, than with an 
allusion to theirs for him. Com- 
pare v. 11. 

13, 14. Additional force is 
given to the argument by Lach- 
mann’s reading (B. C. D. G.) of 
dé and jor; “for this that I 
have mentioned, namely, the ef- 
fects of my Epistle, I have been 
comforted. But with this com- 
fort before me, I was still more 
rejoiced by the joy of Titus.” 
It is a stronger expression of 
what he had already said in 6 
and 7, and is the same protes- 
tation of the fruth of his teach- 
ing, as in i, 18—21, ii. 17, iv. 2, 
in little things as in great. 

Observe the liveliness of the 
perfect tense, “we have been 
comforted; he has been refresh- 
ed; I have boasted.” 

azo mavrwy, “refreshed by ° 
your presence.” 

15. dvapuprnoxopévor, “recall- 
ing to himself.” 

16. Sappo év viv. Not “I 
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® Add ovv. 


toward you whilst he remembereth the obedience of you 
16 all, how with fear and trembling ye received him. I re- 
joice * that in "everything I ‘am bold’ in you. 


have confidence in you” (which bold through your encourage- 
would be zézo.a), but “I am ment.” 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. VI. 1I—VIL. 16. 


And now the full current of my words finds unrestricted utterance, 
my own Corinthian converts ; for the gates of my heart, of my 
rejoicing heart, are open wide to receive you. If there be any 
narrowness, it is in your affections, not in mine. [Here begins 
the digression without connexion with what either precedes 
or follows.| Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, 
which compromise the difference between righteousness and law- 
lessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author of evil, 
Christian and heathen, God’s temple and false idols. You are 
the living temple, not of a dead statue, but of a living God, of 
that God who in the Law, the History, and the Prophets of the 
old dispensation, declared that He would dwell with His 
people, and commanded their separation from impurities, and 
announced His readiness to receive them all. Therefore 
every pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but 
moral, in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely but 
moral. {Here the main argument is resumed.] Make room 
for me in your hearts; I have made room for you in mine. 
When I was with you, I did no wrong or injustice to any one ; 
and I say this, not to taunt you, but from my love to you. I 
have again and again said that you are in my heart for life 
and death. I have no restraint with you ; Iam proud of your 
excellence ; I am filled to overflowing with the comfort and the 
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joy which after all my trouble awaited me from you in Mace- 
donia. There, after all my anzieties, both from without and 
From within, I, at last, met Titus ; and at once the comfort 
which I received from him was so great that I thankfully 
ascribe it to God the author of all comfort, not only the 
comfort which he gave me himself, but the comfort which you 
gave him, and which through him was transmitted te me. He 
told me of your affection for me, and of your sorrow for your 
faults ; and this at once made me cease my regrets for my 
severity in my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was 
not mere worldly remorse, which has no good end; but sorrow 
as in the sight of God, which issues in a change of heart and 
life that tends to your highest welfure. Look only at the pic- 
ture of your sorrow and its effects, its deep earnestness, showing 
itself in your self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and yet 
your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your severity to- 
wards the offender. This fear, more than any actual punish- 
ment or reparation of the crime, was the result which I sought 
to produce by my Epistle ; and, therefore, I am now completely 
satisfied. _And the joy of Titus shows me that I had not over- 
stated your excellences to him; that in my communications 
with him as well as with you, I had told him the truth: and 
therefore he now loves you as truly as I do. ' 


Tar Apostie’s Deticut In Human INTERCOURSE. 


THIs passage gives in the most lively form the human personal 
sympathies of the Apostle. His great consolation, after that 
which he derived from communion with Christ, was the res- 
toration of confidence towards his converts and intercourse with 
his friend. A parallel passage, though less strongly expressed, 
may be seen in his description of the feelings with which he 
waited for the return of his other confidential friend, Timotheus, 
with tidings from Thessalonica (1 Thess, iii, 1—8). Such 
touches distinguish Christianity from stoicism and from fanati- 
cism; and also give a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human ties. 
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“To be left at Athens alone,”! and “to have no man like- 
minded with him,”? to have “ only Luke with him,”* to part 
with the Ephesian elders who “ would see his face no more,” 
are spoken of in that plaintive strain which, even more than 
direct expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the Apostle 
real sorrows. The unfeigned pleasure which he manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of 
his friends in the frequent salutations, the joy with which his 
heart was lighted up at his meeting with the brethren at 
Appi Forum, “whom, when he saw, he thanked God and 
took courage,”*® indicate the true consolation he derived from 
the pure spring of the better human affections. His life is 
- the first great example of the power of Christian friendship. 
It is also (without passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fer~ 
vour called out by peculiar times and circumstances) a perpetual 
protest® against the seclusion from all human society, which, in 
a later age, was regarded as the highest flight of virtue. It is 
impossible to imagine the 6th and 7th Chapters of this Epistle 
proceeding from the pen of Simeon Stylites. 


Y) 1 Thess. iti. 1. *, Philsi.. 20. #2 Tim.iv.il, 

4 Acts xx. 25. 5 Acts xxviii. 15. 

6 The writers of the 4th and 5th centuries have not unnaturally, from 
this point of view, missed the true cause of the Apostle’s anxiety in the ab- 
sence of Titus. Jerome, characteristically, supposes that it arose from the 
fact that Titus was his interpreter, and that without such aid he could 
not preach. 
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THE COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUDZA. 
Chap. VIIT. 1—IX. 15. 


In the close of the First Epistle! the Apostle had given 
directions that the collection for the poor Christians in Judea, 
which he had ordered before, should proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in order to be ready for his arrival. On his meeting with 
Titus he learned that the collection was not yet completed ; 
whilst, at the same time, his stay in Macedonia impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of Greece, 
although under greater difficulties from their inferiority in 
wealth and civilisation. Under these circumstances he had 
charged Titus to resume the mission which he had confided to 
him in the First Epistle (xvi. 11), and to hasten the completion 
of the work; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them the 
same duty. 

That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly connected 
with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the third part (x.—xiil.), 
is independent of both, appears from various points: —1. The 
plural, for the singular, first person is uniformly used, instead of 
the mixture of the two which pervades the Chapters (vii. and x.) 
immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The use of several 
words in a peculiar sense is peculiar to this Section, yapus, 
ethoyla, Sixatocvvn, amAoTyns. 3. The allusions to the pre- 
vailing topics of the two other portions are very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holding up to them the 
example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1—15); then by 
describing the nature and purpose of the mission of Titus (vill. 
16—23); lastly, by suggestions as to the spirit in which the 
collection should be made (ix. 6—15). 


1 See notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 
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ia 


(1) Tae Exampre or THE MaceponiaAn CHURCHES. 


Chap. VIII. 1—15. 


MAceEponra included, at that time, under four divisions, all 
the Roman province of Greece north of Thermopyle. The 
part, however, to which the Apostle here chiefly refers, must 
be that through which (Acts xvi., xvii.) he had himself travelled, 
and which corresponded to the ancient Macedonian kingdom. 
By “the Churches” or “ congregations” (tais éxxAnoias) of 
Macedonia, he means those Christian congregations, of which 
one was to be found in each of the cities where he had preached ; 
namely, Philippi', Thessalonica?, Bercea.® 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: (1) their 
extreme poverty (1 kata Bddovs mrwysia, viii. 2 ; Pavan 
brep Svvapw, vill. 3). This poverty was probably _ the Mace- 
shared by them in common with all other parts of ist 
Greece, except the two great Roman colonies of Patre and 
Corinth; the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Ceesar. 


“The condition of Greece in the time of Augustus was one 
of great desolation and distress. . . . . It had suffered severely by 
being the seat of the successive civil wars between Cesar and 
Pompey, between the triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and, 
lastly, between Augustus and Antonius. Besides, the country had 
never recovered the long series of miseries which had succeeded 
and accompanied its conquest by the Romans; and between those 
times and the civil contest between Pompey and Cesar, it had been 
again exposed to all the evils of war when Sylla was disputing the 
possession of it with the general of Mithridates. .... It was from 
a view of the once famous cities of the Saronic Gulf that Servius 
Sulpicius derived that lesson of patience with which he attempted 
to console Cicero for the loss of his daughter Tullia. tolia and 
Acharnania were barren wastes, and the soil was devoted to pasture 
for the rearing of horses. Thebes was hardly better than a village. 
. .. . Epirus was depopulated and occupied by Roman soldiers. 


1 Acts xvi. 12—40. 2 Acts xvii. 1—9. 3 Acts xvii. 1O—15. 
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‘Macedonia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the Roman 
government had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from the 
weight of its taxation...... The provinces of Macedonia and 
Achaia, when they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens in 
the reign of Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion 
that they were transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of the 
senate to that of the Emperor [as involving less heavy taxation ].”! 


(2) Their extreme generosity. Soin the Church of Thessa- 
lonica? the Apostle’s converts are warned against 
EP ecaty indiscriminate bounty. So from the Church of Phi- 
lippi, contributions were sent to support the Apostle 
both on his travels through Macedonia’, and afterwards in his 
imprisonment at Rome.* And in this Epistle® he speaks of 
the support which was brought to him from Macedonia during 
his residence at Corinth; a circumstance which would impress 
on his Corinthian converts, in a livelier form, his present argu- 
ment. Some, also, of the Macedonian Christians gave, not 
merely their money, but “themselves” to his service as con- 
stant companions®; amongst whom were Sopater, Secundus, 
and Aristarchus’, Epaphroditus, who “regarded not his life ” in 
the Apostle’s service’, and perhaps the author of the Acts, who 
remained at Philippi? when the Apostle went forward, and was 
now about to rejoin him. And the number of these Mace- 
donian converts is the more striking, when compared with the 
few who came from the Churches of Southern Greece, none of 
whom, except Sosthenes!°, appears as a permanent companion. 


’ Arnold’s Roman Commonwealth, vol. ii. pp. 382, 383. 


2 2 Thess, iii. 10, 11. 3 Philos 
4 Phil.a125, iv16,.18. Bo xT.O: 
® See viii. 5. ” Acts xx. 4, xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 10, 


® Phil. ii. 30. ® Acts xvi. 10O—40, xx. 6. ot Gor. 4. 4, 


no — 
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"Now, brethren, we 


"make 
of God bestowed "in the churches of Macedonia; 


OTL ev TOAAY Soximy DAnbews y% wepiooeia Tig yapdas 


known to you’ the grace 
how that 


in a great “trial of "trouble the abundance of their joy and 


* Or “ proof.” 


VIII. 1. Trwpigoper. See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 1. 
dé is merely the opening of a 
new subject, as in 1 Cor. vii. 1, 
Wilt: 1, xv. 1. 
Tv Xap. This word is used 
in these chapters (viii. 1, 4, 6, 
7, 19, ix. 14) as in 1 Cor. 


xéps. xvi. 38, in the peculiar 
sense of a “ gift” or “ con- 
tribution.” In almost every 


other part of the New Test. it is 
used for “favour,” “ goodness,” 
generally speaking, of God; and 
here also the two ideas are 
blended together. 

Compare the use of <iAoyia in 
ix. 6. 

Ti dedopervny, “which has been 
given.” 
exkdynoiac. See p. 
2. The sense of what follows 
is clear: “their poverty made 
their liberality more striking.” 
The construction and the words 
are difficult. The construction 
may be either: (1) to make 7 
mepisceta and % mTwyeia the no- 
minative case to érepiocevoe, ac- 
cording to the regular order ; or 
rather (2), to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex- 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 
then that their poverty was con- 


trasted with their wealth ; so that 
the sentence should have been 
either dre  wohdAy doxyn SAL). 
ETEPLODEVTEY El THY Kapay av’Taor, 
kal... or év won. dox. SAi. 4 7re= 
pico. T. xapac avr. éyéveTo Kal év 
TH Kara Pad. rrwxEig 1 TEpLocEia 
TOU TAOUTOU, K. T. A. 

doxyn, “ trial,” as in Rom. v. 
4: 9 vropov) doxyhy Katepya- 
Cera 

SAibewe may either refer to 
some such persecutions as those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before, Acts 
xvi. 20, xvi. 5; 1 Thess: i; 6; 
ii. 14, or merely to “distress,” 
such as arose from the discoun- 
tenance of their heathen or Jew- 
ish neighbours, as when joined 
with orevoxwpia and dyvay«n, vi. 


 TEpioceia THe Kapade avira. 


“ Their joy overflowed.” It ap- 
peared greater by rea- ._ ,. 
son of the distress in |.J°7” ™ 

liberality. 


the midst of which it 
flourished, and it exceeded that 
distress, so that the distress be- 
came insignificant in compari- 
son. It is mentioned from the 
connexion which always exists 
in the Apostle’s mind between 
cheerfulness and liberality. Com- 
pare ix. 7, “ God loveth a cheer- 
ful (iAapov) giver,” and Rom. xii. 


Je} 


e) 
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8 rby mAOUTOY. 


their deep poverty abounded 
berality, "how that’ to their 


8, “he that showeth mercy, in 
cheerfulness ” (iAapéryre). 

“ The Rabbis said that he who 
gave nothing, but received his 
friend with a cheerful counte- 
nance, was better than he who 
gave all with a downcast counte- 
nance.” See Wetstein on ix. 7. 
The word yapa is used in con- 
nexion with yapre. 

This sentence would run more 
naturally é« ric kara Bad. rTw- 
xelac érepioaevoe 70 TAOVTOC. Its 
present form is perhaps owing 
to the “oxymoron,” by which 
poverty, instead of restraining 
liberality, is described as over- 
flowing into it ; as though Chris- 
tian poverty were of itself a 
treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi- 
dow’s mite, Luke xxi. 3, 4, “she 
hath thrown in more than they 
all: they all of their abundance 
(x rov Tepiscevorroc), she of her 
need (iorepiparoc).” 

kara Padove, “reaching deep 
down.” 

mwhovroc, “wealth,” here com- 
bines the literal sense with the 
metaphorical sense, in which he 
so often uses it to express any 
kind of excess: “their great 
liberality.” Here, and in Eph. 
di. (11.8, 16; Phil. iv..19, and 
Col. ii. 2, the best MSS. read ro 
m\ovroe for 6 wXovroc, as in Ro- 
maic, of which the tendency is to 
substitute neuter for masculine 
and feminine nouns. So ro éXeoc¢ 
for 6 é\eoc in LXX. (See Winer, 
Gram. p. 64.) 

corne in Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 


unto the riches of their li- 
power (I bear record) and 


22; and in 2 Cor. i. 12 (Ree. 
Text), xi. 3, is “sim- 
plicity,” “sincerity.” amadrns. 
But throughout these 

two Chapters it is used for 
“liberality” or ‘ munificence,” 
by the same ambiguity as is at- 
tached to the word “liberality ” 
in English. See ix. 11, 13. 
azhovc may be so used in Prov. 
xi. 25, where the verse which 
is rendered, “ the liberal soul 
shall be made fat,” is in the 
LXX. wvyx?) eidoyoupévn Taca 
am\y, which must be “ every li- 
beral soul is blessed,” or, “‘ every 
blessed (i. e. rich) soul is libe- 
ral.” It seems to be so used 
by Josephus, Ant. VII. xiii. 4, 
where David admires the dam)o- 
tne and peyadowuxia of Arau- 
nah. The context of Matthew 
vi. 22 suggests that op0adpo¢ 
am)ove in that passage may bear 
this meaning. 

3—5. From 6ér xara dbvapuv 
to Seov in verse 5, is a sentence 
which has been entirely shattered 
in passing through the Apostle’s 
mind. If restored to order it 
would be: é7t wkara dvvapey, Kat 
mapa Ouv., ov Kabarep iAricaper, 
mv xapw [rev ypnparwy |] ad 
éavrove aviaiperor edwkay. The 
verb to which avfaiperor is at- 
tached, and by which ryyv yapuy 
is governed, is really édwxay. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour (ai@ai- 
peror), he enlarges upon it by de- 
scribing that it was done not at 
his request, but at theirs; and 
this induces him to insert pera 
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(uaprup@) xO * mapa Odycrty, adbalperos, “PET TOAD} g 
Tapaxnrng ews deomevar jpdoy urine xepry xal THY xolvwmviay 
TIS Sraxoviacs Tis Eig TOUS ayloue," 5 ak ob 050s ‘i Nrio a 
[eev, GAN EauTOUS pe Tme@Toy TH xuphp zat Hp-ty Ore: 


od 
SEAT MATOS Szo0,.-? cig TO Topannneros 7pas Titov, bv 
a brép, > Add detacbat mas. 
° Lachm. Ed. 1. #Amikaper. 


beyond their power, ‘of their own accord’, praying us with 
much "exhortation, ° for the "grace and the "communion 
of the ministration to the saints,—and not as we “trusted, 
but ‘themselves they gave first’ to the Lord and to us 


by the will of God, insomuch that we ‘exhorted Titus, 


mor. mapakd. deduevor, Which, in 
turn, attaches 77yv yapry to itself, 
so as to make it “ asking for the 
favour” (riv xapiv, by its double 
sense suiting this construction) ; 
and then he explains it further 
by adding kat rv Kowwr. 7. d.a- 
xoviac, namely, “the favour of 
sharing in the ministration to 
the saints.” The construction, 
thus lost, is recovered in the 
next verse by ov calwe #ATicapeEr. 
deEacOat Hpac, Which would clear 
the construction, is a later inser- 
tion. 

av@aiperot, which in the N. T. 
occurs only here and in verse 17, 
is a common word in later Greek 
(see Wetstein) for éxorrec. 

For the connexion of zapa- 
khyaouc and dedpevoc, see v. 20, 21, 
Maia t se, 1.2. 

THY xaptv, as observed on verse 
1, has here the double sense of 
“oift” and “favour,” and so 
also xowwviay of “ communica- 
ting” and “ participating.” 

cvaxovia, except in this Section, 
where ydpic is so often 
used instead, is the or- 
dinary word in the N. 
T. for a charitable contribution 
to the wants of others; and 
hence the technical sense of ¢.a- 


Siakovia, 


kovoc in Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 
812; Rom. xvi. 1, and in eccle- 
siastical Greek, for the adminis- 
trators of such bounty, whether 
male or female. Compare ix. 1, 
13; Rom. xv. 31, with regard 
to this same matter; also Acts 
Vi. oem. DOF ai 25. 

rove ayiove. The Christian 
poor in Juda. See note on 1 
Cor. xvi. 1. 

5. HATioapey, “expected ;” in 
the N. T. always in a good sense. 
yAticapev, Rec. Text with C. D. 
E.F. G. J. K.3; #Aaixaperv, Lach- 
mann, Ist edition, with B. 

éauvrouc, “ themselves as com- 
panions.” 

mpwrov 7@ Kupty Kal Huty. In 
classical Greek this would have 
been expressed by re and kai. 
Here, as in Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10, 
it is not priority of time, but of 
importance, that is meant. 

Ouce Sehijparoc Seov is partly 
that their complete surrender of 
themselves was the work of God, 
as in the phrase rv yapey rod 
Seov in verse 1; partly that they 
consented to go ; with him, if God 
so permitted. See 1 Cor. xvi. 7; 
James iy. 15. 

6. rapaxahécae is the word he 
always uses in speaking of the 
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xalws *mpoev7ipSaro, obTws xal EmITEAEOY E1C Opncig xak 
Thy nap TAIT YY. TOW domep dy avr Tepe revere, 
mwiores xal rOyD xa yore xo rary om ouoy xab TH 
a2& tucy ey auiy Ayam, iva xab ev tavry TH xepirs 
TEeplooevyTE. Sou nor eT IT HAY AY Aeyo, ANAC Ola THS 
€ , Ne 

ETEGwWY OTovdHS xaAl TO Tis byss TEpAs ayannys yirioy 
Ooximagoyv (yivwoneTe yap THy yap TOU xuUplov pty 


@ Lachm. Ed. 1. éevjptaro . . && hay ev buiv. 

that as he had begun “before, so he would also finish in 
you the same grace also. "But as ye abound in every thing, 
in faith and *word and knowledge and all "earnestness and 
’* love from you to us,’ that ye *may abound in this grace 
also. I ‘say this’ not by commandment, but "through the 
Tearnestness of others and to prove the ‘genuineness of 
your love (for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 


two missions of Titus. See viii. 
17, xu. 183.1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

mpoevipearo refers to the in- 
terest which Titus had taken in 
this contribution on his first 
mission to Corinth with the First 
Epistle, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
12. 

Kat TY yap ravrny. “ That 
he may complete this contribu- 
tion, as well as the general good 
work of zeal and repentance ” 
described in vii. 13, 14. 

7. The sentence grows out of 
the preceding, iva depending on 
mapakad@, supplied from zapa- 
kadéoa. “I have entreated Ti- 
tus ; now I entreat you to show 
the same exuberance of spiritual 
attainments in this, as in other 
points.” 

For rior, oy, yvwoer, see 1 
Cor. xii. 9. 

For oTovey) see note on vii. 11. 
Here, as in vii. 12, the readings 
vary between jjoév and typo. 
tpov év ypiv in C.D. E. F.G. J. 
K. and Rec. Text, and Lachmann; 
jpov év vuiv B., and Lachm. Ist 
edit. It will thus be either, “ the 


love awakened by you in me,” or 
“by mein you.” The latter suits 
better the general tone of the 
Epistle (comp. i. 6, vi. 11, 12). 

For this general description 
of the gifts of the Corinthians, 
compare 1 Cor. i. 5. 

8. ov Kar’ émirayhy rAEyw, “I 
speak not to command you.” 
Comp. the same expression in 1 
Cor. vii. 6, where, however, the 
meaning is not quite the same. 
There it is, “I have no com- 
mandment of Christ to give.” 
Here it is, “I have no com- 
mandment of my own to give.” 
There the contrast between 
Christ’s command, and his ad- 
vice; here, between his own 
command, and his own advice. 

dud Tig ETépwy oTovodnje, “ ma- 
king use of the zeal of the Mace- 
donians to stimulate you.” See 
vili, 1—5, 

CoK mas, “in order to try.” 

TO yw how, “the genuineness.” 

THC VuETépac ayamne refers to 
7 aya7y in verse 7, 

9. “If your love is genuine, 
you will make yourselves poor for 
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‘Tyco “XPT TOU, OTs OF bps ETT WY EUTEY TAOUT 10g oy, iva 


/ 
bpsis TH exeiyou mr xsl Trout HT HTE), 


TOUTW bidwpe. 


® Lachm. Ed. 1. 


Wxal yyrmuny ev 


ToUTO yap bpiv cupdéoss, oltives od pro- 


Omit xpiorod. 


Christ, that ‘for your sakes He became poor, though He 


was rich’, that ye through 


and herein I give my advice. 


the sake of others, after Christ’s 
example; for you know the 
favour that He gave to us (ydapry 
is used for the sake of allusion to 
xdpuv in verses 6, 7); for He, 
when He might have been rich, 
became subject to poverty for 


- you; that you, through His 


poverty, might become rich in 
goodness.” 

It is difficult to determine in 
what sense the Apostle 
used the words tAovatog 
and éxrwxevoe, AS ap- 
plied to our Lord. 
Probably, whilst érrw- 
xevoe is taken entirely in the 
literal sense, tAovowwe wy, though 
taken in the literal sense to a 
certain extent, yet has also the 
more general meaning implied 
in zAouryonre in the next clause, 
as is so often the case in St. 
Paul’s metaphorical use of the 
word “riches” (Aovroc). For 
a similar use of the present par- 
ticiple in exactly similar pas- 
sages, compare John ii. 13, “the 
Son of man who is © @y) in 
heaven,” and Phil. ii. 6, 7 ; “ Who 
being Crapxwr’) in ae form of 
God,” &ec. 

Whether émTwxevoe signifies 
“He was poor,” or “ He became 
poor,” is doubtful. ‘When all 
power, and wealth, and greatness, 
earthly and Divine, were His, 
He yet led a life of poverty, not 
merely for the world in general, 


“For your 
sakes He 
became 
poor.” 


His poverty might be rich), 
For this is expedient for you, 


but for you, that you might gain 
in spiritual wealth (compare 1 
Cor. i. 5, éxXouricOnre, iv. 8, tAov- 
meine) by His human poverty.” 

dv buac is emphatic by posi- 
tion. 

10. So completely parentheti- 
cal had been this appeal to 
Christ’s example, that he con- 
tinues the sentence from verse 8 
as if nothing had intervened, ex- 
cepting only that in consequence 
of the interruption he uses «cai, 
where we should else have ex- 
pected adda or dé: “I give you 
no command, but only advice.” 

In what follows (1O—15) are 
two points, which he finds it 
needful to urge on the Corinthi- 
ans :—(1) Heisanxiousto impress 
upon them that they are not to 
give by restraint, or because he 
orders it, but willingly. (2) He 
is afraid, lest by his commenda- 
tion of the Macedonian Churches, 
he should make them suppose that 
his object was to relieve the Ma- 
cedonians at their cost. 

TovTo ‘yap wiv oupdepa, “EF 
give my advice, and not my com- 
mand; for this (advice instead of 
command) is expedient for men 
who, like you, have shown so 
much zeal.” The second accords 
better with oirwec (the Latin 
quippe quit), and with the general 
strain of the argument. Com- 
pare especially ix. 1, 2. 

He then commends them for 
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~ SN \ \ tA fe ’ \ 
voy TO Toljca BAAR xal To Dércw mposvypEache amo 


wepuos 


Gamep 7 mpodupla rod ersiy, 
el yap 7 mpobupela mpoxertor, xao say 


os 
ex TOU EXE. 


~ / a 
Nyyy} Of xal TO mwotjoor eriTeacoate, ows xa- 


of \ ‘3 , 
OuUTwWS XI TO ETITEAEO A! 


who "began before not only to do but also to be “willing 
a year ago: now therefore perform the doing of it, that 
as there was "the readiness to will, so there may be a per- 


formance also out of that ye 


their zeal, in having anticipated 
(x poeviipEaabe) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when they 
began their collection; and in 
the spontaneous eagerness with 
which they had undertaken it. 
It is clear from 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
that the collection is not there 
announced to them for the first 
time, but as something well 
known. Whenever it was that 


they had begun it, he here inti- 


mates that it was not on the mere 
fact of their having begun that 
he lays stress; but on the readi- 
ness with which they had done 
so, apparently without order from 
him. That they had anticipated 
the Macedonian Churches ap- 
pears from ix. 2, “ Achaia was 
prepared a year AGO, and your 
zeal provoked many,” agreeing 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

Sede here, as elsewhere in the 
N. T. means, not merely “will” 
or “wish,” but “eager purpose.” 
Comp. John vi. 21, i@edov AaPeiv 
avrov: “You anticipated the 
Macedonian Churches not only 
in your act, but in the purpose 
which preceded the act.” 

azo wépvocis in the N. T. used 
only here and in ix. 2. It is de- 
rived from repac, and may pos- 
sibly be the dative plural from 
an obsolete word zépvc, meaning 
“in past times,” and then by 


eve: For if there be first 


usage restricted to “the past 
year.” 

11. yuri o€ Kal ro rowjoat ém- 
rehéoare, “you did, and you were 
eager to do this, a year ago; now 
is the time for finishing, not 
merely your eager wish, but also 
your doing what you wished.” 

Smwce Kafamwep » - «. » EXELI, 
“ that, as you were so zealous in 
your intention, such also. may be 
your completion of your inten- 
tion, according to the means you 
possess” (ék Tov ExeLv). 

12. “I say, ‘ according to the 
means you possess ;’ for if, as in 
your case, there is a ready zeal, 
it is accepted by God in its con- 
tributions, by comparison, not 
with some imaginary standard of 
wealth, but with what it really 
has.” For this construction, by 
which a whole sentence is made 
to hang on a single word in the 
previous clause, comp. Rom. v. 7, 
where izep yap Tov ayabod, k.7-d. 
depends on dcca/ov, and Thucyd.i. 
17, where vt yap év Lexediq, k.T. Dd. 
is a reason for ‘E\Anvixaic. 

mpoxerrar, “is at hand.” It 
occurs again in Heb. vi. 18, xii. 
1,2; Jud. 7, speaking of “ ex- 
amples” or “rewards.” % zpo- 
Oupia is the nominative case to 
éxn and to evmpdadexroc, ‘ zeal” 
being personified here, as “love” 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

kao éay (for ay) EXM, “ ac- 
cording as it may have.” 


_ Eyy, eumpacdexroc, ov xaho ovx eeh 
Aoig avecic, vuiv? Datbic, AAN e& iodryrog: 
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00 yep va ar« 


ey TO vov 


> Add dé, 


"the ready’ mind, it is "well accepted according to that a 


man hath, and not according 
mean not that other men 


13. “ For the object of the 
contribution is, not that others 
should be relieved and you have 
the burden, but that each par- 
ty should contribute its proper 
share.” By “ others” (éédXorc) 
he might possibly intend the 
Christians in Judzxa, who were 
to receive the contribution, as in 
the parallel passage with regard 
to this contribution in Rom. xv. 
27: “If the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to mi- 
nister to them in carnal things.” 
But the context and the proba- 
bilities of the case make it more 
likely that he alludes to the 
Churches of Macedonia. The 
Corinthians might ascribe his 
zeal to his affection for the Ma- 
cedonian Christians and wish to 
ease them of their burden, and it 
is this illusion which he wishes 
to dispel. 

dveocc is, in this case, not simply 
“ relief,” but (what suits its ety- 
mological meaning better) “ relief 
from overstrain,” as in ii. 12, vii. 
5; Acts xxiv. 23, as opposed to 
Shikic, which must in this pas- 
sage, as probably in viii. 2, re- 
fer, not to persecution, but to 
poverty. 

év Ty viv kapo, “at the pre- 
sent time,” requires, in the se- 
cond clause, some word meaning 

“at a future occasion.’ 

“ Do you help the Macedonians 
now, and then they will help you 
in like case hereafter.” ‘ They 


For I 
and ye "troubled, 


to that he hath ee 
be eased, 


are poor now, and unable to bear 
the whole burden; perhaps, at 
some future time, you will be 
poor, and then they may be rich 
enough to meet your wants.” 

For the use of the word taré- 
pnua in the sense of poverty, 
see ix, 12, xi. 9; Luke xxi. 4. 

éXarrovety is used i in LXX. for 
the earlier Greek éarroir. 

The sentence contains three 
peculiarities of the Apostle’s 
style :— 

(1) The structure of the sen- 
tence, TO pay TEepiooevpa cic TO 
EKELVWY borépnpa, iva Kal TO EKELVWY 
TEplocevpa yevyrac eic TO vOV 
vorépnua, is an instance of the 
Apostle’s turn for balancing two 
ends of a sentence against each 
other, as in Gal. iv. 12: yiveobe 
wc uae Gre Kayo we bpete. 

(2) The argument from equal- 
ity and reciprocation in this pas- 
sage is singularly like that of 
Aristotle, especially in Eth. V. 
é& iadrnroc, TEplaceupa, varépnpa 
(in Aristotle’s language TO whEov 
and ro éXarrov) érwe yévynrae 
ioorne. ‘The resemblance is un- 
conscious, but not the less shows 
the natural affinity of thought. 
A remarkable coincidence of a 
similar kind has lately been 
pointed out between Gal. v. 23, 
and Rom. ii. 24, and Aristotle, 
Pol. iii, 13. Such a phrase 
would not have occurred in the 
O. Test. 

(3) In the quotation with 
which this classical thought is 
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but by an equality: that now at this time your abundance 
may be for their want, that their abundance also may be 


for your want, that there may be equality, as it is. 


written, “he that had much had nothing over, and he 
that had little had no lack.” 


supported, the account of the drian MS. has ro zohd @ 70 ohi- 
manna gathering (Exod. xvi. 17, yor. The Apostle cites just 
18) is applied to the peculiar enough to remind his readers of 
circumstances of the Corinthian — the passage from which the words 
Church. The original words of are taken. Before zodv, under- 
the LXX. are slightly different: stand ovddééac. The words xa- 
ovK éxdeovacev 6 70 TONY, Kalb TO ©Owe yéyparrac Must in this case 
éXarrov ovK ArAarrévnse. This is be simply, “to use the words of 
the Vatican MS. The Alexan- the Scripture.” 





PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. VIII. 1—15. 


Now comes my task of announeing to you the goodness of God, 
which I found manifested in the goodness of the congregations of 
Macedonia. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
but this only served to make them more anxious to show their 
cheerfulness and generosity. And not only so, but even beyond 
their power they contributed ; and, yet more, it was voluntary ; 
and at their own eager request they gave, not only their 
money, but themselves to Christ and to us, to help the Christians 
elsewhere. The result of this was, that I entreated Titus to 
return to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
well as those other good works and feelings which he had begun 
to promote in the visit from which he has just returned ; and 
truly wt becomes you who have such exuberance of other great 
gifts and signs of God’s goodness to be exuberant in this also. 

I do not command, I only advise it; because of the zeal 
which others have shown, and to prove the genuineness of your 
love to men for Christ’s sake, acting to them as He acted to you, 
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in exchanging riches for poverty in your behalf, that you, 
through His poverty, might enjoy His riches. I give nothing 
but advice ; and this ts tn fact all that you need, for already 
in the past year, not only the act of your collection, but the 
eagerness with which you prepared for it, was apparent; and 
all that you have to do is to complete the act, in order that the 
act may correspond to the eagerness of the intention. And even 
in the act, remember that itis to be proportioned to your means ; 
Sor it is not the amount, but the intention which is regarded in 
a gift. This is so always; and in this case there is no wish 
that you should be heavily pressed for the relief of others. 
There must be a fair equality. If you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards ; so that in your deeds of liberality, 
the saying will be fulfilled which we read in the account of the 
manna gatherers, “ Much was not too much, and little was not 
too Little.” 


Tur Poverty OF CHRIST. 


WHATEVER general instruction may be gathered from this 
portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed in the 
notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But one passage, although entirely pa- 
renthetical, needs to be considered on its own account. “ For 
your sakes He became poor that ye through His poverty 
might become rich” (viii. 9). 

The passage is remarkable on many accounts: (1) It is a 
striking instance of the Apostle’s frequent mode of allusion to 
the most solemn truths of Christian Revelation, in the midst of 
arguments referring to what may almost be called the every 
day business of life. 

(2) By directly alluding to the ordinary trials and humiliations 
of our Lord’s life, it bears witness to the accuracy of the Gospel 
narrative. The word (é77#yevce) ought not indeed to be pressed 
to its strictly classical sense of “ beggary,” because in the New 
Testament it almost seems to have superseded the common word 
for “ poverty ” (arevia, wev7js). And our Lord’s life, as described 
in the Gospels, included the home at Capernaum, the main-~ 
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tenance from the richer Galileans, and the common purse by 
which He and the Apostles were supported. Still there were 
times when the Apostle’s expression was realised; as when He 
spoke of “ not having where to lay His head” (Matt. viii. 20). 
And the implied assertion that this poverty was a voluntary 
choice, agrees with the account of the offer and rejection both of 
the kingdoms of the world in the Temptation (Matt. iv. 9), and 
of the kingdom of Judea (John vi. 15). Ofalike character are 
the general expressions, “ No man taketh my life from me, but 
I lay it down of myself” (John x. 18); “ Thinkest thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels” (Matt. xxvi. 53); 
«The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it” (John xvii. 11). The peculiar form in which the contrast 
is here expressed, “ being rich He was poor ” (érrwyevoev mAov- 
cos wv), as though He were rich and poor at the same time, 
agrees with the whole tone of the Gospels, by which, more 
than by any direct expressions, we infer the indissoluble union 
of Divine power and excellence with human weakness and suf- 
fering. 

(3) This text, from bringing forward prominently the fact 
of our Lord’s poverty as an example, gave rise to the mendicant 
Orders, as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, who in this re- 
spect believed himself to be following the model of our Saviour’s 
life. Such a result is doubly curious. It shows how a paren- 
thesis, incidentally introduced, in an appeal, for a temporary 
purpose, to the generosity of the Corinthian Church, has given 
birth to an immense institution, at one time spread over the 
whole of Europe. It shows how much of the extravagance of 
that institution might have been checked by acting less on the 
letter, and more on the spirit, of the passage in which the text 
occurs; a passage of which the general tendency is the very 
opposite to that which could reduce the feelings of generosity 
to a definite and uniform system. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, the whole interest 
of theological controversy was centred in the question suggested 
by the Apostle’s words —namely, whether Christ was absolutely 
a mendicant, and whether it was the duty of Christians to imi- 
tate His absolute abnegation of property. On one side were 
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the spiritual Franciscans, the great Schoolman William of 
Ockham, and the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV. ; on the other side, 
the moderate Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Bull of 
Pope John XXII.! The moderate party prevailed; and it is 
certain that their victory was borne out both by the facts of 
the Gospel, which imply that our Lord and His disciples were 
never in absolute want, and by the language of the Apostle, 
who implies that the distinctions and counterbalancing duties 
hopes and fears of rich and poor were to continue amongst 
his converts. 


1 Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” vol. v. book xii. c. 6. 
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Tue Mission or Titus. 


Chap. VIL 16—24. 


Tue Apostle had already sent Titus with one or more 

Christians from Ephesus, charged with the duty of 
tl communicating the First Epistle, and of stimulating 

the Corinthians in the matter of this contribution 
(xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12). He now sends him again with the 
Second Epistle; and whereas, before, the contribution had in 
comparison of the greater interests at stake, been a secondary 
consideration, it was now to be the chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other Christians, whose names are not 
mentioned, but who, for that very reason, we must suppose to 
be well known to the Corinthian Church, and therefore to 
be, either one, or both, the same as he had sent before (tov 
aderpov, xii. 18; Tov adeXPov, 1 Cor. xvi. 12). As in the 
case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can only 
say with certainty who they are not. ‘They are subordinate to 
Titus; and, therefore, can hardly be any of the Apostle’s more 
equal companions, Barnabas, or Apollos, or Silas. They are 
distinguished from the Macedonian Christians (ix. 4); and, 
therefore, cannot be Aristarchus, Sopater, or Secundus (Acts 
xx. 4), or Epaphroditus (Phil. 11. 30). 

If it were worth while to hazard a conjecture, it would be 
that one of the two may have been Trophimus. 
Trophimus was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles 
who accompanied the Apostle; an Ephesian, and therefore 
likely to have been sent by the Apostle from Ephesus, with 
the First Epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephesus 
now; he was, as is implied of ‘this brother,” “ whose praise 
was in all the Churches,” well known; so well known that the 
Jews of Asia Minor at Jerusalem immediately recognised him ; 
he was also especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection for the poor in Judea. Thus far 
would appear from the description of him in Acts xxi. 29. 


Trophimus. 
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From Acts xx. 4, it also appears that he was with St. Paul on 
his return from this very visit to Corinth. And the mention 
in this last passage of his companion, might further suggest 
that the other nameless ‘*‘ brother” in viii. 22, was 
Tychicus. He also was an Ephesian (“ of Asia,” Acts 
xx. 4; “sent to Ephesus,” 2 Tim. iy. 12; Eph. vi. 21). He 
is mentioned amongst the few names which occur in the Epistle 
to Titus (iii. 12). He is spoken of in Eph. vi. 21, Col. iv. 7, 
as “a beloved brother,” “ faithful minister and fellow-servant 
in the Lord,” “ knowing the Apostle’s affairs,” which agrees 
well with the description of “ owr brother, whom we have often- 
times proved earnest in many things” (viii. 22). 

These three men he now proceeds to commend to their 
attention — Titus, merely by expressing his own confidence in 
him, the other two more formally, as if not equally well 
known. 


Tychicus. 


16 
17 


13 


16—19. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. 


Tue Mission or Titus. 


— Xapis 0b TH Dew TH OsdoveTs THY aaray croviyy trip 
buddy ev TH xeorpile Tirov, Work Tay pay TApAxny oH e0é- 
Sar0, omovdaaeTepog 08 bmapyoy avdaiperos ee ine 70S 
ipa. Bovvergubapev 02 per adrod roy aderdoy, ov 6 


But ‘grace? be to God who “putteth the same earnest 
care ‘for you "in the heart of Titus’, for indeed he ac- 
cepted the exhortation, but being more pl! of his own 


accord he went Tout unto you. “And we ‘sent aA him the 
® Or “ thanks.” 
16. He begins by na ares before,” or (3) “very earnest,” 


his gratitude to God, for the ea 
nestness of Titus, in this ae 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church generally, 
is 14;:vit, 6, 7, 15, 16. 

Tw ious, es eae is giving,” as 
though the Apostle saw before 
his eyes the working of Titus’s 

eagerness. 

THY auTiy oTouonV umep upar, 
“the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed” (in 
verses 8—15). 

év 7m kapdig Titov, “not merely 
in the words or deeds, but in 
the very heart of Titus.” The 
word (not then familiarised by 
use) is probably always to be 
taken in an emphatic sense in 
these Epistles. 

17. drt rv... orovdardrepoc og, 
“inasmuch as, whilst he did in- 
deed receive the charge from 
me, yet he was more earnest of 
himself to go.” 

wapakdnow. Properly, “eager 
exhortation,” see viii. 6. 

arovoarepoc, either: (1) 
“more earnest than myself,” or 
(2) “more earnest than he was 


like devodaiporveorépove, in Acts 
XVii. 22. 

vrdpxwy, instead of 1, ex- 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure ;— “ because he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.” See xii. 16, 
UTapKywy TavoUpyoc. 

avOaiperoc. See note on viii. 3. 

écyAOev, “left the province of 
Macedonia for that of Achaia.” 
The word, when used absolutely, 
seems always to have an em- 
phatic meaning of this kind. 
See ii. 138. The past tenses 
here and throughout this pas- 
sage, ouveréupaper, ereuwa, 
may imply that the events de- 
scribed had taken place before 
the Apostle wrote. But the whole 
strain of the passage so clearly 
indicates a present mission, that 
the past tense must be ascribed 
to the forms of ancient epistola- 
ry communication, according to 
which the most recent events 
are represented in the light in 
which they will appear to the 
persons who receive the letter ; 
as though he said, “ You will 
find that Titus departed.” 


18. ovvewépibapev cé per? av- 


19 
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brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches (and not that only, but who was also chosen by 


tov. The phrase per adrov is, 
properly speaking, superfluous. 
It is like saying, “ We sent him 
with Titus as his companion. 
For the person here meant see 
remarks on verse 16. 

Tov adedpor, “the brother 
whom you know,” so xii. 18, 
where probably the same person 
is meant. 

ov 6 éExawoc, “who has his 
praise.” Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 
Rom. ii. 29. 

év To evayyedivy, “in the 
preaching,” or ‘the sphere of 
the glad tidings of Christ,” 
like év xpiorp. So x. 14; Phil. 
Vi. 0s. 1 "Phess. ‘in. 2, 

Ou s tacwy «Tey éxkAnoLwY, 
“through the whole range of 
congregations through which I 
have passed.” Compare “the 
care of all the Churches,” xi. 28. 
These words are applied to St. 
Luke, in the longer version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and by 
Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon, and his 
catalogue of “ Illustrious Men,” 
alluding expressly to the written 
Gospel. But this is a misunder- 
standing of the words év ro 
evayyediy. The error was first 
pointed out by Grotius. 

19. ob pdvoy cé, “and not only 
is he generally praised” (for the 
abrupt construction comp. Vili. 
5; Rom. ix. 10), “but he was 
specially selected for the very 
purpose of the contribution.” 

XEporovnbeic.  yeporovety in 
classical Greek is properly “to 
vote by show of hands,” then 


“to elect by show of hands,” as 
XElporovety Tiva oTparnydv, Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 11, and hence used, 
in the passive voice 
especially, in contra- 
distinction to Aayya- 
vewv, “election by lot.” yespororn- 
Oeic 7} Naxwy, Plato, Pol. 300, a. 
From this meaning of “ delibe- 
rate” as distinct from “ chance 
selection,” it came to signify 
“election” or “choice” of any 
kind, whether by show of hands 
or not. Thus in Josephus, 
passim, as Ant. VI. iv. 23 xiii. 
9, b70 Tov Seo Baoeve Keyet- 
porovnuevoc (see Wetstein, ad 
loc.), and in the N. Test. as 
here and in Acts xiv. 23, of the. 
choice of presbyters by the Apo- 
stles. Compare a similar trans- 
ference of the ancient forms of 
political speech to Christian life, 
in the case of éxkAnoia and éxi- 
oxomoc in Greek, and “ordo,” 
“ordinatio,” “ diocesis,” in Latin. 
But from this use of the word 
in the Christian congregations, a 
new meaning sprung up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, “of elec- 
tion” by imposition of hands, 
thus returning in some degree 
to its etymological sense. In 
this sense, probably, it is used 
in the subscriptions to 2 Tim. 
iv. 24, Tit. iii. 5, éricxowoy ye~ 
porovnbévra. 

imo rév éxxdynowy, “by the 
congregations in which he is 
praised,” referring back to zacév 
T@Y exkAnoLor. 

cuvéxonuoc Huay, “to be my 
fellow-traveller,” so Acts xix. 


XElpoTovev, 
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Tuvexdn pros qpdoy 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 20—23. 


a? ~ f “A ~ SN / - 
EV TY) Y Sag tes OPEee) TH OLaAxOVOULLEYY, 


ai yao 7 pas Ti TOU xupiou ooEay 01h m pobupbay ‘7pdy), 
Naren Aopevos TOUTS, py aie pas pepo grat ey TH adporars 


TAUTY TH Olocxovoupevy Od’ ypdy * 


a outy. b add avtot. 


© Sua 
ULwY, 


“7 povooujney yap HAAG OD 


4 mpovootmevor KaAd. 


the churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
‘ministered by us to show the glory of the ° Lord and our’ 
ready mind), avoiding this, that no man should blame us in 
this "plenty which is administered by us: *for we provide’ 


29, speaking of Gaius and Ari- 
starchus. 

év 71] Kapire 
matter of their 
See viii. 6, 7. 

TH maeavoure. mm». “which. is 
now in the process of ministra- 
tion.” See viii. 4. 

There were two purposes to 
be answered by the contribution : 
(1) “The glory of the Lord ;” 
as we should say, the credit 
which would accrue to Christi- 
anity from the liberality of the 
Gentile Churches. Comp. Rom. 
xy. 16, “ ministering the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the 
Gentiles might be acceptable.” 
(2) The proof of the Apostle’s 
zeal for the Jewish Christians. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 10, “that we 
should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward 
(€srovdaca) to do.” 

20. oreANopevoe properly be- 
longs to ovverépWaper, 
intimating that the 
reason of the Apostle’s 
sending the brother with Titus 
was to avoid cause for suspicion, 
two going instead of one. From 
xii. 18, it appears that he was 
charged with collecting money 
for his own purposes, through 
the means of his companions ; 
and thus the “brother” here 
mentioned was added, first by 
the Churches at his own request, 


«in the 


2 
TQAUT), 
f ” 


contribution. 


OTEAAGME- 
vol. 


as acompanion to himself, to act 
as a check upon his own con- 
duct; next by himself, as a com- 
panion to Titus, to act as a check 
on the conduct of Titus. o7eA\o- 
peevo. rouro, “drawing in, con- 
tracting this free indulgence of 
our feelings,” as in classical 
Greek, for “drawing in sails,” 
ioria ev oreihayro, Lliad, i. 433 ; 
and as in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the N. T. 2 
Thess. iii. 6: oré\XNeoDar tpde, 
“to draw in yourselves.” 

ph Tic prwpnonra. See vi. 3, 
where the word occurs in a simi- 
lar context. 


év Th Gdpdrnte Tarn. acporne 
is properly “ thickness,” 
as of snow; then “ ful- adpdrys. 


ness, ripeness,” asof corn; 

then “largeness” of any kind, 
chiefly of body. Hence ddpoc in 
LXX. is used for the “rich” or 
“oreat,” 1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings 
x.. 6,, 11, like’’“ procerus~ im 
Latin. 

In the N. Test. the word oc- 
curs only here, and is used in the 
sense of “ abundance,” as in Zosi- 
mus, quoted by Wetstein; in this 
passage, apparently to indicate 
the need there was for caution 
in dealing with a contribution 
so large as this promised to 
be. 

21. wpovootpev yap Katka ...- 
avOporwy. ‘These same words 


>. 


22 


23 
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for things "good not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 
in the sight of men. And we "sent with them our brother, 
whom we “many times in many things proved ‘earnest,’ 
but now much more ‘earnest, upon the great confidence 
felt in you. Whether [I speak] "for Titus, he is my partner 
and “fellow-worker concerning you: or our brethren, they are 


occur in Rom. xii. 17, in refer- 
ence to the heathen world. po- 
vocio0a is “to take precautions 
for.” The words are taken from 
Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.): rpovoot cada 
évwmwov Kupiouv kal avOpwTwr. — 

22. rexoOjoer ody ™ «ic 
tude is to be connected with 
orovoarepov ; “more earnest be- 
cause of the confidence in you 
inspired by Titus’s account.” 

23. cire txép Titov. He now 
winds up his account of the mes- 
sengers, with a general recom- 
mendation of them to the Corin- 
thian Church. After Tirov must 
be supplied some such phrase as 
Aéyw. For the use of cire with 
independent nominatives, see 1 
Cor. xiii. 8: cite yA@ooa... Eire 
yvaolc. 

Korvwvoe is generally so used as 
to express in what the person 
participates, but here and in 
Philem. 17, standing alone, it 
must be “my intimate com- 
panion.” 

kal gig vpde ovvepydc, “ and 
especially my fellow-labourer to- 
wards you.” 

amdaroda éxkdyorwy, “they are 

messengers of congre- 
axéoroAot. gations.” From the 
omission of the article, 
it is evident that the stress is laid 


on éxkAyo.wy, to express the au- 
thority with which they came; 
by which, therefore, both the 
nameless brothers were ap- 
pointed. 

This passage is one of the few 
where the word azdédoroNog is ap- 
plied to any besides the Apostles 
of Christ. In Phil. ii. 25, it is 
used of Epaphroditus, in Rom. 
xvi. 7, of Andronicus and Junia, 
and Acts xiv. 4, 14, of Barnabas. 

dd£a xptarov. It is hard to say 
why this expression “the” or 
“a” “glory of Christ,” should be 
used so emphatically of these 
brethren. It evidently expresses 
the same thought as the phrase 
mpoc THY TOV Kupiov Oday, in verse 
19, and doéaZovrec rov Sedov, in ix. 
13. This last passage seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile Chris- 
tians in their behalf; and the 
same is implied in the narrative 
of the Acts xv. 3, “the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles ... caused 
great joy to all the brethren ;” 
and xxi. 19, “when James and 
the elders had heard what things 
God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry, they 
glorified the Lord.” 
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a éydelkaobe, Kal eis. 


24 ° messengers of the churches, the glory of Christ. Wherefore 
‘display ye to them ‘the proof of your love ‘and of our boasting 
on your behalf, "in the face of’ the churches. 


24. riy tvdekw, “the dis- here marks the point of transition 
play.” to a new subject. 

kavxyoewe, “my boast of your The construction of the parti- 
readiness.” What this “boast” ciple for the imperative is fre- 
was, appears more clearly from quent in St. Paul; see Rom. xii. 
ix. 1, 2, 3, and the mention of it 9—19; Eph. iii. 18; Col. iii. 16. 





PARAPHRASE OF CHap. VIII. 16—24. 


a 


Before proceed I must thank God, whose goodness I see before 
my eyes in the earnestness, equal to my own, which has taken 
possession of the inmost being of Titus; for, though he received 
the entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his own 
intense earnestness that of his own accord he determined to 
start on his journey to Corinth. As his companion, you will 
Jind the Christian friend who has his praise repeated in all the 
congregations where he has preached the glad tidings of Christ, 
and not only so, but was chosen by those congregations to travel 
with me whilst I was collecting this contribution, the contribu- 
tion which will redound to the glory of no less than Christ 
Himself, and will prove my zeal for the Christian poor in 
Judea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any impu- 
tation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and in the wish, 
as it is said in the Proverbs, to look forward for the exhibition 
of what ts good, not only before the Lord, but before men. 
And with these two I have sent another friend, my own com- 
panion, whose earnestness I have proved often before, and now 
see to be yet more increased by his confidence in you. Re- 
member, therefore, that Titus is my own intimate counsellor, 
and, as far as you are concerned, my active fellow-labourer ; 
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and that the others are messengers of many Christian congre- 
gations, and are the glory of the name of Christ. Display to 
them, and in the presence of the congregations which have sent 
them, the truth of your love and of my boast of you. 





os 


Two points are remarkable in this account of the mission :— 

First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing , py. 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the Apostle’s 
presence of constant companions. It exemplifies a pee 
combination rarely seen, of common sense and sagacity with 
great enthusiasm, and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, “ be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.”! He makes his 
spiritual voyage not with his sails full spread and filled, to catch 
every gust of his own impulse or of popular enthusiasm, but (as 
he here describes) “ drawn in” and “furled.” Such was his 
conduct, as described in the Acts, when he argued with the 
Sanhedrin?, and effected his escape from the conspiracy*, and 
appealed to the Emperor‘, and cheered the crew in the ship- 
wreck.° 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the outward 
administration of the early Church. ye 

(1) We find, in the expressions “ through all the _ tion of the 
Churches,” “* messengers of Churches,” a certain i= ars 
intercommunication between the different congregations. They 
are not independent of each other, on the one hand; and, on 
the other hand, they are not united to each other by any 
external polity. 

(2) The officers of the Church are elected by these congre- 
gations. This agrees with the form of election of the chief 
officers—* the Bishops,’—which continued down to the fifth 
century. 

(3) They are elected for specific purposes; in this case for 
the administration of the alms of the Churches for the Christian 


1 Matt. x. 16. 2 Acts xxiii. 6. 
3 Acts xxiii. 17. 4 Acts xxv. 11. 
5 Acts xxvii. 10, 22, 34. 
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poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with the Apostle. With this 
agree the frequent indications in the Acts, that (to use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor!) “ there was scarce any public design 
or grand employment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordi- 
nation to it, a new imposition of hands.” ? 

(4) This is the earliest detailed instance of the special 
missions on which the Apostle sent out his favourite and con- 
fidential companions at the head of other disciples, to arrange 
the affairs of a particular Church. What Titus does here at 
Corinth, is the same in kind as what he is afterwards charged 
to do at Crete’, returning when his work is ended.4 And the 
same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at Ephesus.> It 
is the first beginning of what in its permanent form became 
Episcopacy. 


1 Works, vii. p. 43. 2 Compare Acts xiii. 1, xiv. 26, xv. 40. 
8 Tit. 1—5—ii. 15. 4. Tit, ae 12s 
7} Tim. ii. I—vi. 21 +2 Lim: ry. 21. 
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Tue SPIRIT IN WHICH THE COLLECTION IS TO BE MADE. 
Chap. IX. 1—145. 
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For ‘about the ministering to the saints it is super- 
fluous for me to write to you: for I know ‘your readi- 
ness of mind’ of which I boast of you to "the Macedo. 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection itself, 
but reluctantly, as if he was afraid 
that he should annoy them by im- 
portunity; and he therefore hangs 
what he has to say on the mission 
of the brethren, which he has just 
mentioned ; and presses upon them 
(1) speed ; ix. 1—5; (2) readi- 
ness; ix.6—7; (8) bounty; ix. 
8—16. 

IX. 1. rept pév yap rife dua- 
koviac. This complication of 
thoughts is apparent in the con- 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, “I have 
made a boast concerning you to 
the Macedonian Churches, which 
I trust will not be nullified by 
your lukewarmness. For this 
reason, though knowing your 
zeal, I sent the brethren before- 
hand.” Accordingly, the proper 
construction would be that ¢é- 
meuWa dé in verse 3 should have 


_ followed immediately on the men- 


tion of his “boast” in viii. 24. 
But he wishes, after his manner, 
to state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his fear of 
what they were going to neglect; 
and therefore first expresses the 
confidence which had caused his 
boast. “ I speak of my boast and 
of my anxiety concerning it, for 
to urge upon you the contribution 
is needless.” For similar con- 


structions 
Re ls 

The parenthesis thus intro- 
duced continues to verse 2, and 
the original sentence is resumed 
in érepa dé, in 3. pév may either 
have a relation to this o¢, as 
though the sentence were zepi ¢é 
TOY AlEAPOY Ov TEpLTcOY, OY May 
stand by itself to limit his words 
to the contribution, as in 1 Cor. 
v. 3. 

TO ypagev.... TEepicody, “my 
writing to you is superfluous.” 

2. yap gives the reason for 
mepracdv —“I say superfluous, for 
I know your readiness.” For the 
meaning of ’Ayata, see i. 1. For 
the fact of the preparation of 
the Corinthian Church in the 
past year, see viii. 10. The tense 
of mapeckevacra, and the en- 
treaty in the next verse that 
they would “be prepared” (iva 
mTapackevacpévor a7e), as though 
they were not now prepared, in- 
timate that the Apostle in his 
over confidence had overstated 
the case to the Macedonians ; 
and he now dwells on the fact 
of his having done so with the 
view partly of not giving a cause 
of complaint to the Macedonians, 
partly of delicately giving another 
motive to the Corinthians to com- 
plete their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement is 


see viii. 12, 1 Cor. 
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TOCETHEVATTAL ATO TeouTl, xal *6  bpeiy Gijros jpebioey 
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* Lachm. Ed. 1. 70. > add eé. 


nians, that Achaia "has been prepared’ a year ago, and 
your zeal “provoked "the greater part’: *but I ‘sent the 
brethren, lest our boasting of you should be in vain in this 
respect’, that as I said ye may be "prepared, lest haply, if 
"any Macedonians’ come with me and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not ye) should be ashamed in this same 


not to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider his eagerness and his love 
for the Church of Corinth, and 
it is paralleled by the hasty ex- 
clamation about the High Priest 
in Acts xxili. 3—5. 

kai 6 buay Cijdoc HpéOucev rove 
melovac, “and it was by your 
zeal that the majority of the Ma- 
cedonian Christians were stimu- 
lated to their generosity,” rove 
mAetiovac being the principal word 
in the sentence. 

Cioc, “zealous affection,” see 
xi. 1. Lachmann, in his first 
edition, read ro ZiXoc, with B. (as 
in vill. 2, ro AoUToc). 

The “brethren ” (viii. 16—24) 
were sent beforehand, to prevent 
the appearance of his having ex- 
aggerated the generosity of Co- 
rinth. 

kevw0n, “nullified.” It is also 
joined with cavynpa, in 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

év TM péper ToUTH, “in this mat- 
ter,” as distinguished from those 
other matters in viii, 11— 16, in 
which he knew that his boast 
would not be nullified. 


e \ wv 
iva Kka0we EXeyov TapeoKeva- 


opévoe ire, “that you might be 
prepared, as I said that you were 
prepared.” 

4. Maxeddvec, “any Macedo- 
nians.” This shows that the 
“brothers,” in viii. 17 —24, were 
not Macedonians. It also agrees 
with the fact that Macedonians 
did accompany him to Corinth. 
See Acts xx. 4, 

karaoxuv0Gpev, “ashamed of 
having exaggerated.” 

iva ‘un A€ywper ipeic. This, 
though put in parenthetically, is 
the real cause of this appeal, 
throwing upon them the respon- 
sibility of defending him. 

éy TH UTOOTAEL rabry. The 
omission of rij¢ Kavyfoewe (D3, E}, 
J.K. which probably copied them 
from xi. 17) in B. C. Dl. F. G. 
rendersit necessary that tréaracie 
hereshouldn. .n, not “substance” 
or “solidity,” as in Ps. Ixviii. 2 
(LXX.); but as in Heb. iii. 14, xi. 
1; Ps. xxxvill. 7; Ezek. xix 
and the numerous passages quoted 
by Wetstein ad loc. from Poly- 
bius and Josephus, “ confidence,” 
the fundamental meaning of the 
word being “ firmness,” “some- 


> 


or 
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Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort 
"should go before unto you and 


make up beforehand your bounty "which was announced’ 
before, that the same might be ready as a matter of bounty 


thing on which to take one’s 
stand.” 

5. wapaxahéoat 
Vili. 6. 

TpoedOwoiv ... TpoKaTapTicwoLy, 
2.e. “before the arrival of myself 
at Corinth.” apoernyyedpevny, 
“before my arrival in Mace- 
donia,”’ as in ix. I, 2, 3.. The 
word zpo is thus thrice repeated 
emphatically, as though he had 
said, “my watchword is, Before- 
hand, Beforehand, Beforehand.” 
Compare the same sense of it in 
mint. 2. 

Evdoyéa is used in this Section 
(as nowhere else in the N. T.) in 

the peculiar sense of 
» a “gift,” like XMpee : the 

gift, or the spirit of 
giving, is regarded by the Apostle 
both as in itself a gift and bless- 
ing of God, and as calling down 
the blessing of God upon him 
that gives. Compare, “It is more 
blessed (uaxdproy) to give than 
to receive’ Tea xx. 35); and 


See note on 


Evdoyia, 
“blessing. 


-also, 


“Tt blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” 


‘The LXX. employ it indifferently 


for “gift” and “blessing,” as in 
Gen. xxxiii. 11, of the gift of 
Jacob to Esau ; as a translation of 
m373, a “blessing.” In Prov. 


xi. 25, “a generous mind” is ex- 
pressed by 273 WH), “asoul of 
blessing.” Or iginally the blend- 
ing of the two ideas arose from 
the fact that every blessing or 
praise of God or man was in the 
East (as still to a great extent) 
accompanied by a gift (the mo- 
dern bakhshish) ; and every gift 
suggested the expectation of some 
other gift or advantage in re- 
turn. 

The Apostle with this new word 
opens a new subject, namely, the 
Sreedom of spirit inwhich the con-= 
tribution should be made. In 
doing this he takes advantage of 
the especial sense which eiAoyia 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to evxapioria. (Compare the pa- 
rallel passages evyapioricac, Luke 
xxil. 17; evAoyyoac, Mark xiv. 
22; and see notes on 1 Cor. x. 16. ) 
“ Your gift is called a ‘blessing ’ 
or ‘thanksgiving,’ let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the bless~ 
ings which God has given, and 
not as a payment, which you 
covet, and which you grudge.” As 
the Divine blessing (evAoyia) is 
identified with the ready gift, so 
human covetousness (\eoveéia) 
is identified with the unwilling 
gift. 
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Gente cig mav Epyov ayaboy, 


3 mpoapeiT at. 


and not of covetousness. 
soweth sparingly, 


But 
‘sparingly shall he also *reap, and he that 


9xabws yéypamTas "Eoxd2- 


5 duvatés. 


‘there is this (he that 


soweth bountifully, bountifully shall he also reap”), every 


one according as he purposeth in his _ heart, 


not Tout of 


sorrow’ or of necessity: for ‘* God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
And God is able to make "every grace abound toward you, 


that ye 


thing may abound to every 


6. rovro dé. Understand qnpl, 
as 1 Cor. vii. 29, “this is what 
I mean.” 

The metaphor of sowing and 
reaping is, in the Epistles, almost 
always applied to contributions 
and alms. See note on 1 Cor. 
fel Uae 

ex evoyiace, “on the condition 
of blessings,” or “large gifts ;” 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10, éx’ édride apo- 
tpiav. ** These are the terms on 
which we give and on which he 
shall receive ;” as in Luke vi. 38, 
“Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed 
down.” 

th ExagTOC, 1. (3 OLCOTW. 

Tponpnr at, “has chosen fr eely,” 
accor ding to its classical sense in 
Arist. Ethics, ayo. 

7™) Kapola, &j in his own inner- 
most being :” see note on viil. 16. 

hurnce...avaykync. ‘These two 
words explain wAcovetiay —“from 
a feeling of grief or of necessity,” 
as opposed to the cheerfulness 
which the Apostle always makes 


‘at every time’ having "every sufficiency in "every 
good work, as it is written, 


an essential part of alms-giving 
(see note on viii.2; Rom. xii. 8), 
which he here justifies by a refer- 
ence to Prov. xxii. 8: dvdpa ika- 
poy Kat ddrny evAoyet Sede (LXX.). 

8. He expands the reason for 
giving liberally. 6 Sedc refers 
back to 6 Sede in verse 7. 

macav yap, “every gift.” It 
is used generally, both for what 
God gives to them, and for what 
they give to others, as evAoyia in 
verse 6. 

mepiooevoa, “make to over- 
flow.” For this active sense see 
on iv. 15. 

The accumulation of tacay, év 
mavrl, TavToTEe, Tacay, Tay is re=- 
markable. The stress is on wepio- 
sevnre as connected with mepic- 
cevoa,— “He can make your 
wealth overflow, so that having 
a sufficiency (airapxear, see | 
Tim. vi.6 ; Phil. iv. 11) for your- 
selves, you may overflow in good 
deeds to others.” 

9. kabwc yéyparra, “so as to 
exemplify the saying in Ps. exii. 


10 
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> xopnynoa Kad mAnObvat. 
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“he ‘dispersed abroad, he ‘gave to the poor, his righteous- 


ness remaineth for ever.” 


Now he that rsupplieth seed to 
the sower will both "supply bread for ° food, 


and mul- 


tiply your seed ° and increase the fruits of your righteous- 


(LXX. exi.) 9,” “The man who 
fears God gives bountifully, and 
yet has more to give always,” 

the stress being thus 
eis 10y aiava. laid on the last words, 

péver eic Tov aiwva, 
“abides for ever,” “is never to 
be exhausted.” Compare Heb. vii. 
16, 17, where the immortality of 
Melchizedek’s priesthood is ar- 
gued in like manner from the ex- 
pression “for ever” (ic Tov ai- 
ova) in Ps. ex. 4. 

éoxdpricey, “scattered,” is the 
link with the context of the 
Apostle, as suggested by the 
image of sowing, begun in verse 
6, and continued in 9; and shows 
that in the Apostle’s mind, as well 
as in the Psalmist’s, the nomina- 
tive case is “the liberal man.” 

h Oucaoovrn, ¢ ‘ righteousness,” 
here and in 10, is used 
in the same sense as in 
the LXX., Psalm cxi. 9, namely, 
*‘ beneficence.” See note on 1 
Cor. xiii. Comp. the reading 
etkacoovrny for éAenpoovryyny, in 
Matt. vi. 1. 

10. 6 O& éxryopnyoéyv. He here 
resumes, after his quotation, the 
thought of verse 8: “ But, if you 
so scatter, He that supplies the 
wants of the sower and consumer 
in the natural world, will supply 
yours also.” 


Sikarocvv7. 


émcxopnyov, from its primary 
sense of “supplying the cho- 
rus,” is hence applied 2) 
to any supply of a de- ie 
mand, and in the N. Test. is al- 
ways used of the help rendered 
by God to man. See Gal. iii. 5; 
Col. ii. 19; 2 Pet. i. 11. 

omopov T@ OTE(pOVTL Kat aiprov 
ic Bpwow are suggested by the 
use of these very words in the 
comparison of the word of God 
to the rain in Isa. lv. 10 (LXX.). 

Ta yevinprara Tie dtkaoovrne 
bpor (“ the fruits of your righte- 
ousness” or “ beneficence ”) is 
suggested by Hos. x. 12, where 
the whole passage turns 
like this on the meta- 
phor of sowing: ozei- 
pare éavroic etc Orkaoovrny, Tpvu- 
yhoare eic KapTor Swi, pu- 
TiOaTE euvroic pos yreoeuc, ék- 
Cnryocare Tov Kuptoy Ewe Tov ENOEiv 
yevipara duaotync ipiv. As, 
oxdpoy refers to the harvest, ye- 
viata refers to the vintage, the 
word being used in later Greek, 
and in the N. Test. generally 
(see Matt. xxvi. 29, Mark xiv. 
25), in the sense of “ fruit.” cap- 
moc is applied to this same collec- 
tion of alms, Rom. xv. 28. 

Compare 1 Cor. iii. 6: “I 
planted; Apollos watered ; but 
God gave the increase.” 
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ness. 


Being enriched in every thing to all “liberality, 


13040 TIS Ooxin7s THS 
TP XpioT@), kad dia. 


ee we 


which 


Tworketh through us thanksgiving to God that the "mini- 
stration of this service not only ‘is filling up’ the wants of 
the saints, but "abounding also by many thanksgivings unto 


God: 


11. wdouriZopevoe may be con- 
nected with éyovrec and mepic- 
cevnre in verse 8, but is rather 
an instance of the Apostle’s free 
use of participles for indicatives 
or imperatives, as in vill. 24. 

éy wayvri and €ie madow are ac- 
cumulated upon each other as in 
verse 8. 

az\odryra, see note on viii. 2. 

fruc Karepyacerar Ov hpoy evya- 
ptoriay Seo, ‘ Your liberality 
by its contributions produces 
through us who administer it, 
thankfulness from those who re- 
ceive it.” 

7® Yep, “ towards God,” gives 
the religious turn which he im- 


mediately follows up in the next 


sentence. 

12. # duaxovia, see villi. 4. 
Aecroupyetv, Aecroupyia, 
are used in Rom. xv. 
27, of this very contribution, and 
in Phil. ii. 80, of a similar one. 
The sense is as in classical Greek 
of a“ public service,” but here 
restricted by later use to religi- 
ous services. By its combina- 
tion here with “thanksgiving to 
God,” it may have a sense cor- 
responding to the priestly ser- 
vice, performed in the Temple by 
the priests offering victims, in the 
Christian church by the people 


Aevtoupyia. 


"they by the "proof of this ministration "glorifying 


offering good deeds and praise. 
Compare the same eonnexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii. 15, “ by this 
we offer continually the sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the fruit 
(comp. yevfara in verse 10) of 
our lips, giving thanks to His 
name. But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.” 

mpocavartAnpovoa, “ supplying 
by addition,” only used here, and 
in.xi, 9. 

Tepiacevovca ua TOANOY EVXA= 
piotiav 7) Seo. “Overflowing 
beyond its immediate object of 
relieving want through the many 
thanksgivings which it causes to 
be sent up to God.” 

Lachmann, in his 2nd Ed., 
reads ry Seo (C. D.G.), in his 
Ist Ed. ro ypior@ (B.); and on 
the same grounds, in his first re- 
tains, and in the second omits, 
cai before dua in verse 13. 

13. This sentence, like the one 
immediately preceding in verse 
11, is without grammatical con- 
nexion: doéalovrec relates to woA- 
Awy, as touriZopevar to thor. 

due THE OoKtpAe Tie Cvaxoviac, 
“ through the experience of this 
service.” 

doéaZovrec Tov Seor, see viii. 23. 
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God for ‘the subjection of your confession in regard 
to the gospel of Christ, and liberality of your communication 


i4 in regard to them and in regard to all, and themselves by 


15 


their prayer for you ‘longing after you because of the 
exceeding grace of God [seen] "upon you. *Grace* be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift. 


*® Or “ thanks.” 


ext rh Urorayy Tie Gporoyiac vpLaY 
sic TO evayytdoy TEU xpLOTOU. 
« They glorify God for the obe- 
dience which belongs to the con- 
fession of your faith, in regard 
to the Gospel of Christ.” For 
the use of éodoyia in this sense, 
see 1 Tim. vi. 12, Heb. iii. 1, iv. 
14, x. 23, in all cases used for 
“< the profession of Christianity.” 

gic TO evayyéAvoy TOV xpLoTod. 
See ii. 12. It gives the religious 
ground of thankfulness, as eic 
avrove in the next clause gives 
the Auman ground. ° 

aaornTe THE KOLWwrviac (not 
“the sincerity of their commu- 
nion,” but) as in vili. 4, the “ li- 
berality of their communication.” 

gic avrove Kat cic ravrac, * to 
the Jewish Christians, and if to 
them, then to all.” 

14, Kai atrGy, ... é¢’ dpiv. This 


is another independent sentence, 
following out in sense, though 
not in grammar, the preceding : 
« And they, with prayer for you, 
long to see you, because they 
hear of the exceeding gift which 
God has worked in you.” 

In these four last verses, the 
Apostle throws himself forward 
into the time when at Jerusalem 
he should receive the thanks of 
the Jewish Christians for this 
contribution, and thereby witness 
the completion of the harmony 
between the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches. Hence the impas- 
sioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occa- 
sion. Compare the abrupt in- 
troduction of similar thanksgiv- 
ings in Rom. ix. 5, xi. 833—386; 
1 Cor. xv. 57; Gal. i. 5; Eph. 
it, 20); ° 1. Tine.1. &7- 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. TX. 1—15. 


I have spoken of the boast which I made concerning you to the 
Macedonian Churches. I have urged you to receive the mission 


of Titus with Christian love. 


I might have urged upon you 
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more directly the duty of preparing the contribution; but I 
have not done so; because the very ground of that boast was 
my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make the boast that 
even a year ago the contribution was prepared, on the faith of 
which the great mass of the Macedonian collection has been 
made. Titus and his companions were sent for this very reason, 
that you might be fully prepared; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians, who may accompany me to Corinth, should think 
that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, should 
have cause to blush for what I said. Therefore my injunction 
to the brethren was to be beforehand in arriving at Corinth, to 
be beforehand in preparing the contribution, as I have been 
beforehand in announcing it; remembering that, according to 
the language of the Old Testament, such a contribution is a 
blessing—a blessing both to the givers and receivers, and there- 
fore to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not something which 
you were grasping to keep. What I meanis this:—That all 
contributions are, according to the well-known figure, like seed 
sown; if sown sparingly, there is a scanty harvest ; tf plenti- 
fully, as men shower down blessings, then there will be a harvest 
of blessings. And in such contributions let every one give 
according to the free choice of his own heart and conscience ; 
as the Proverbs declare, it is only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful giver, 
is able to make an overflowing not of one only, but of every hind 
of gift; so that, not in one matter only, but in every matter, 
‘not at one time only, but at every time, you may have for your- 
selves, not one kind only, but every hind of sufficiency ; and 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one hind only, but in 
every hind, of good work. As the Psalmist describes of the 
good man how he “ scatters, and gives to the poor, and yet his 
beneficence remains inexhaustible for all time ;” and, as Isaiah 
describes the word of God like the rain which always supplies 
* seed to the sower and bread for food,” so He will surely supply 
and multiply the harvest of your good deeds, and the vintage of 
your benevolence ; and thus you will have riches of every hind 
to spend on every kind of liberality. Thus the result will be a 
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great thanksgiving, not only in the sight of man, but of God ; 
not only a necessary supply of the wants of the Christian poor, 
but an overflowing, as in a sacred service, of many thanks- 
givings to Christ: those who experience the benefits of this 
contribution. will offer glory to God for your obedience to the 
confession which you made in the service of the glad tidings 
of Christ, for the liberality of your communication in the 
service of themselves and of all Christians ; and in their prayers 
they will long to see you for the favour which God manifests so 
greatly to you and through you to them, and which calls forth 
in me one last thanksgiving for the gift, great beyond words to 
express, in the fulfilment of this mission. 


Vv 


In concluding this Section, two points are to be remarked: 
I. The great stress laid by the Apostle on the iiipritaree 
contribution of the Corinthian Church. He had of the con- 
warned them in the First Epistle! to have it ready ;  Sibuion of 
he had “boasted” of their preparations, making the _ thian 
very most of it that he could to the Churches of °™™ 
Macedonia; by that boast the Macedonian Churches had 
chiefly been stimulated to make exertions?, which, by the time 
that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost beyond 
their means? He now devotes a whole section of an im- 
portant Epistle solely to this subject ; he sends Titus, the most 
energetic and fervent of his companions, with the view of 
urging the completion of the collection’; he joins with him two 
Christians, distinguished for their zeal, known through all the 
congregations through which he had passed, tried by himself in 
many difficulties, messengers of many Churches, “ the glory of 
Christ Himself.”® He heaps entreaty upon entreaty that they 
will be ready, that they will be bountiful. He promises the 
fulness of God’s blessings upon them if they persevere®: he 
anticipates a general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an 
ardent affection for them, from those whom they relieve’; he 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 2: 2 Cor. ix. 2: 3 viii. 2, 3: * vill. 6, 17. 
5 viii, 18, 22, 23. 6 ix, 4, 5, 6—10. 7 ix, 11I—14, 
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compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of God 
Himself, as though it were itself an especial gift of God, and 
could only be expressed by the same word (“ grace,” “ bless- 
ing”)!: he urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life 
of Christ?: he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for the zeal 
which Titus showed in the matter, and for the “ unspeakable 
eift” itself. Finally, when on arriving at Corinth, he found 
the gift completed‘, it determined his course to Jerusalem? in 
spite of his ardent desire® to visit Rome and Spain, and in spite 
of the many dangers and difficulties of which he was warned 
upon his road; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 
“bound in spirit,” he was ‘ready to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus;”7 and if he should succeed in finding that it was 
* acceptable,” then, and not before, he could “ come with joy ” 
and “refresh himself” with the Christians of the West.§ 

The reasons which invested this contribution with such im- 
portance, are probably to be found in the fact that he had been 
expressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostleship to 
the Gentiles, with making this collection® for the Jewish 
Christians. Hence he would be doubly anxious to present it, 
especially that part of it which came from the capital of Greece, 
from his own chief and favourite Church, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a peace-offering'° from the greatest of 
the Gentile Churches to the greatest of the Jewish, a recogni- 
tion of the spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jeru- 
salem.!! His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same 
impassioned love for his country and people, which shows itself 
with hardly less vehemence, though in a more general form, in 
the Epistle to the Romans: ‘I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for my brethren’s sakes.”!?_ “ My heart’s desire and 
prayer to God is, that they might be saved.” ‘* Hath God 
cast away his people? God forbid. For I also am an 
Israelite.” 


1 2 Cor. viii. 1, 7, 9, ix. 5, 6. 2 viii. 9. 3 vil. 16, ix. lee 
* Rom. xv. 26. 5 1 Cor. xvi. 4. ® Rom. xv. 23, 24, i..10, 11, 
1 Acts xx. 22,28, xxi. 4, 10, 13. ® Rom, xv. 32. 

9 Gal. ii. 10. 10 Swoogopia, Rom. xy. 31. 

1 Rom. xv. 27. 22° Rom. 1x, 3: 


13 Rom. x. 1. 44 Rom. xi,-1; 2; 
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This unexpected burst of Jewish enthusiasm thus occurring 
in the midst of an address to his own especial converts, is a 
touching proof how, in a strange land, he still remembered 
Zion; how the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished 
the generous feelings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 
and renegades, he still cherished for the Church of his nativity, 
and the land of his people. 

II. This Section shows that the community of goods, de- 
scribed in Acts ii. 44, iv. 32, had even already come to be 
observed only in spirit; and that the idea of Christian equality 
required not an absolute uniformity, but a mutual co-operation 
and assistance. It could no longer be said that “ none among 
believers possessed ought of his own; ” or that “ none lacked.” 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The only 
question that arose was the regulation of their mutual relations 
and duties. ‘Such an undoubted instance of change in regard 
to one of the most important institutions of the early Church, 
is valuable as a warning against laying too much stress on ad- 
herence to the letter of any of them. Of a like kind is the in- 
ference to be drawn from the Apostle’s declarations of the 
duty of almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar to the Christian re- 
ligion. It is urged as a religious obligation equally Apostotical 
in the Jewish observances before, and the Mussul- view of | 
man precepts since, the coming of Christ. But ici 
this passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of Ori- 
ental religion in exalting munificence to a high rank amongst 
the gifts of God, differs from the merely mechanical view 
which the Pharisaic Jews, the Koran, and, in a later time, 
some of the medieval saints have held concerning it. They 
have dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawing down 
the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his undisguised 
eagerness to obtain the largest possible contribution, insists with 
no less eagerness on the spirit in which it is given. 
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THE ASSERTION OF HIS INTENTION TO EXERT HIS 
APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 


Chap. X— XIII. 


WITH A DIGRESSION (x. 6—xu1. 10) 


VINDICATING HIS AUTHORITY AND CHARACTER AGAINST THE CHARGES OF 
THE FALSE TEACHERS, 


THE transition from the first to the second part of the Epistle, 
_ is so marked that it might almost be thought to be 

Change in HO ays os 
thisportin @ distinct composition. The conciliatory and affec- 
tiie tionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 
part is here exchanged for a tone of stern command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression of de- 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed with a lan- 
guage of sarcasm and irony which has parallels in the First 
Kpistle!, but none up to this point in the Second. With this 
change in the general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first person plural to 
express his relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the 
first part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in some 
instances? with unusual emphasis, employs the first person sin- 
cular; the digressions no longer go off to general topics, but 
revolve more and more closely round himself: the Corinthians 
are no longer commended? for their penitent zeal, but rebuked* 
for their want both of love and penitence. The confident 
hopes®> which he had expressed for the future are exchanged 

for the most gloomy forebodings.® 

What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Possible Epistle? A momentary doubt might be suggested 
solutions. whether it was not an intermediate fragment be- 


1 1 Cor. iv. 8—10, vi. 83—8, ix. 1—16, xv. 4. 
lie re! Wye Sh aml 3 vil. 7—16. * xii. 15,.20, 215 
5 vii, 9—16. 6 xii. 20. 
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tween the First and Second Epistles, transposed by mistake to 
this part of the Apostolic writings. But this is forbidden, as 
well by a comparison both of the general character and the 
details of the two portions of the Epistle. In spite of their 
many differences, yet the resemblance between them is greater 
than between any other two portions of the Apostle’s writings ; 
the abruptness of the digression, x1. -7—15, xii. 1, is paralleled 
only by such asii. 14—16, iv. 2—6, vi. 14, vii. 2 ; and the topics, 
although treated much more personally, are still the same. 
Compare iii. 1, and x. 13—18; ii. 17, and xii. 14-19. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the Epistle 
he is occupied with a different section of the Corinthian 
Church; namely, the false teachers and their adherents. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than in the 
former part, it is evident from x. 8, xi. 1—9, xii. 11—15, xi. 
11, 12, that he is still, on the whole, addressing the same body 
as in Chapters i.—ix. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this portion of 
the Epistle from the rest, there still is nothing improbable in 
supposing a pause, whether of time or of thought, before the 
beginning of the tenth Chapter. It may be, that in the inter- 
val news had come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of 
fervour on the part of the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of the 
Church. Or, after the full outpouring of his heart, he may 
have returned to the original impression which the arrival of 
Titus had removed; as the time of his visit either actually 
drew nearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his imagina- 
tion, he was again haunted by the fear already expressed (ii. 1), 
that he should have to visit them, not in love, but in anger. 
Such a feeling of fear, at any rate, is the basis of this, as that 
of gratitude was the basis of the first, portion of the Epistle ; 
it is from this that he starts (x. 1—7), from this the digressions 
fly off (x. 12, xu. 10), and to this his conclusion returns (xii. 
11, xiii. 13). 


[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so closely en- 
tangled together, that it has been found necessary to follow a some- 
what different arrangement in the position assigned to the general 
remarks. | 

LL 
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IX; i—3. 


x, ' Aoros 02 ey Tlatros TOpAAAO bas Oud THS 
ee Hab emsernsiag TOU Xplor, 0¢ XATA 7 p00 wm oy 


8 mpadTyTOS. 


Now I Paul myself *exhort you by the meekness and 


gentleness of Christ, who in 


X. 1. Atroce 6€ éy& TlatXoe. 
This emphatic stress on 

“T Paul.” his own person is the fit 
introduction to the por- 

tion of the Epistle which, beyond 
any other part of his writings, is 
to lay open his individual life 
and character. ‘“ Look at me: it 
is no longer in conjunction with 
others that I address you; it is 
not as at the beginning of the 
Epistle ‘Paul and Timotheus;’ 
but Paul alone—that Paul who 
is charged with making empty 


boasts; he now places himself 


before you, with all his human 
feelings of love and tenderness, 
to warn and entreat you not to 
drive him to extremities.” 

The only other passages where 
a similar phrase occurs, are in 
Gal. v. 2, “Behold, I Paul say 
to you, thatif ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ;” 
Philemon 19, “I Paul have 
written it with mine own hand; ” 
Eph. iii. 1, “I Paul the prisoner 
of Christ.” 

It might be inferred from this 
that this portion of the Epistle, 
like that to the Galatians and 
Philemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by his own 
hand. 

Cue THE Mpavryroc Kal Ercecke(ac 
Tov xptorov. Compare Rom. xii. 
1 hak aed, 

The force of the expression 


"face am “"downcast among 
here, however, is more personal. 
One would expect that , 
he was going toentreat * 1 
gentleness 
them, by the example ¢ christ.” 
of Christ, to be for- 
giving and forbearing towards 
him ; but the context shows the 
sense to be, “ You know, and I 
know, how meek and forbearing 
was Christ; do not provoke me 
into even an apparent deviation 
from that example, by a mis- 
conduct which will compel me to 
use severity.” éetkeias exceckne, 
are always used in the N. Test. 
in contradistinction to violence 
or irascibility. mpaiirne is ge- 
nerally used of gentleness, in 
contradistinction to severity or 
anger; see 1 Cor. iv. 21. The 
appeal to the example of Christ 
indicates that the Apostle had 
before his mind, not merely the 
general idea of perfection, but 
the definite historical character 
of gentleness and patience as 
exhibited in the Gospel nar- 
ratives. Matt. xi. 29; Luke 
Xxili. 34, 

The construction here is con- 
fused. The sentence, if com- 
pleted, would have required after 
Tapaxkad@ some clause expressing 
that they were not to exasperate 
him. But (with a transition 
somewhat similar to that in 
Eph. iii. 1—iv. 1) herecommences 
the sentence in verse 2 with 


i.” 
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mepimaroivTas. ev oupul yap mepimarovyTeg ov xaTK 
\ 7 ~ / ~ 
Capea orparevoncia *(ra yap omAn THG oTLaTElag poy 


you, but being absent am bold toward you: but I "pray 
that “being present I may not be bold’ with "that confi- 
dence wherewith I think to be bold against some who ‘reason 
of us as if we walked according to the flesh. For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war ‘according to’ the flesh 


déouae o€, and thus the joint 
sense of the whole is: “I entreat 
you, or rather, I pray that you 
may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from the 
times when [ am absent to the 
times when I am present with 
you.” For a similar interchange 
of rapaxade and dgoua: see v. 20, 
21, vi. 1, viii. 4. 

rarewvoc, “downeast,” as in 1] 
Cor. ii. 3, “ with much fear and 
trembling, and in weakness ;” 
compare vii. 6. 

Sapp eic tpac, “I am con- 
fident in my power against you,” 
in a different sense therefore 
from Sappa év vpir, vii. 16. 

kara mpdowrov is “face to 
face,” in opposition to azwy, as 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 12, mpocwrov rpoc 
Tpocwroy. 

2. ro pu) Tapwy Sappioa. The 
article expresses, “this is what I 
ask;” the nominative is used, 
because the Apostle is speaking 
of himself. 

Aoyifouat, opposed to dAoy- 
Zopévovc, “ZI calculate on being 
bold in conscious uprightness 
and dependence on God; they 
calculate on my failure as con- 
trolled by human motives and 
dependent on human means.” 

kara oapxa alludes to the low 
motives charged upon him, as in 
is b7, iv. 25 1 Thess, ii. 3: 


LL 


3. yap is the reason for voA- 
pHoa. 

éy capxi is opposed to xara 
capka, and reputarovyrec to orpa= 
revopeOa. “ Although we are still 
in the influences of the world, it 
is not by the influences of this 
world that we are actuated” 
(compare John xvii. 
Ls, “not 22~ out “oF 
the world, but... 
from the evil”)—“ although we 
are treading the pathway of the 
world, it is not from the ar- 
moury of the world that we 
derive our strength.” év capxi 
refers to his bodily infirmities 
and dangers, as in vii. 5, xii. 7; 
and the sense is the same as in 
iv. 7, “we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.” 

TEPLTATOVYTAC, though not ne- 
cessarily expressing more than 
“living” (versantes), is used as 
in v. 7 with reference 
to its proper etymo- 
logical sense of “ walk- 
ing to and fro.” 

orparevomeOa is (not merely 
“we fight,” but) “we 

2 Cie » oTpaTeuvd- 
make our expeditions, cbs 
alluding to the mareh, 
as it were, which he was go- 
ing to make upon Corinth, as 
against a strong fortress; and 
this image is now carried on into 
detail. 
2 


~ 


ev oapkl.. 
KaT& odpKa. 


TepiTra~ 
TOUYTaS. 


ibe] 
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OU TUpXIXa, AAAA OuyaTa TH Dew mpog xadaige soy 6xupo- 
pearoy), * RoyiTp.0dS nablaspoiivres xa wav trywpe er Lp 
pevoy xaTa THG yywoews TOD Yeod, xab alyparwrilortes 


(for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but "strong 
through God to the "casting down of "fastnesses), casting down 
Treasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself against . 


the knowledge of God, and 


4, 5. xabapeivy oxvpopara 
is employed in the LXX. for 
the reduction of strongholds ; 
ham, ai." (2s -Proyiemiis22 al 
Mace. v. 65, viii. 10. Compare 
Hor. Ep. IL. ii. 25—380, “ Luculli 
miles... Presidium regale loco 
dejecit, ut aiunt, Summeé munito 
et multarum divite rerum.” 

tYwpua although only used in 

the LXX. in a more 


foe general sense, is by 
QO . ° 

strong. quila used in Deut. 
holds? Xxx dS TD Samicix 


2s IPs; Xvills 3458s 2 
translation of Bamah—“a high 
hill.” 

aixpadwrigw is (not merely 
“to enslave,” like dovAevw, but) 
to “lead away as prisoners of 
war.” ‘To this peculiar turn of 
warlike imagery the recollections 
of the Mithridatic and 
Piratical wars may 
have in part contri- 
buted. Both of these contests 
partook of the character here 
indicated; the second especially, 
which had been raging amongst 
the hill forts of the Cilician 
pirates not more than sixty 
years before the Apostle’s birth, 
in the very scene of his earlier 
years, and which was ended by 
the reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (See Appian, 
Bell. Mith. 234—238; Arnold’s 
Rom. Commonw. i. 272.) Un- 
derneath these outward images 


Cilician 
wars. 


bringing into captivity every 


he expresses, not merely a ge- 
neral warfare against sin and 
pride, but the special warfare 
which he had to wage against 
the offenders in the Corinthian 
Church, and every one of -his 
words assists him in carrying out 
the metaphor. 

hoya pove, referring back to Ao- 
yilopévouc in verse 2, expresses 
that it is of a mental, not a bodily 
warfare, that he isspeaking, while 
Upwpa is selected as having the 
double meaning, both of a natural 
eminence (as given above), and 
also of mental elevation, whether 
in a good or bad sense, as in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 
4, xv. 9; the meaning being 
further defined in this place by 
ETCUUPOPEVOY KATA TIS yvwoEews TOU 
Seov. xadapeiv has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period for 
“taking down” the pride or ar- 
guments of opponents, as TO ¢po- 
ynpa KabeXety, Dio Chrys. lvii. p- 
571 6, \xxiii. p. 634 a; Appian. 
Bb. C. ii. p. 766. rv Eva Caneiee 
kaQatpourrec, Aristid. t. il. p. 259. 
Tov émirerxiopov TeY EvarvTiwy 
céEwy KaBaweir, Philo, de Abrah. 
p- 82. kadaiphoev wavtadoyor ... 
ov mOdEmoC ad eiphyvyn, Philo, de 
Confus. Ling. p. 424. (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) 

dvvaTa TM SED, 
Seo, Acts vii. 20, 
of God.” 

For a similar elaboration of a 


as aarEeiog TY 
“in the sight 
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6 ; | a \ A ~ ~ A r 
TAY vOyLA elg THY Uraxony Tov yploTo, Sxal Ev ETO 
la N ~ ~ 7 7 ~ re 
ByovrTes Exdixioa: maoay mapaxoyy’, oTav mAnpwIy budoy 


c 7 
% UTaxon, 


* Lachm. Ed. 1, waparony. 


bray TANpwO 


thought to the obedience of Christ, and having in rea- 
diness to revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 


fulfilled, 


military image, compare the de- 
scription of the Christian panoply 
in Eph. vi. 11—17. 

eic THY UTaKoryy TOV KpLoTOU is 
in sense the same as if it had 
been 7 uraxon (aixparwrilovra 
pe TP vou, Rom. vii. 23); but it 
is here changed to cic ry bra- 
konv to carry on the metaphor, 
as though the “obedience” 
which it was his object to pro- 
duce, was also the fortress to 
which his prisoners were to be 
carried. 

6. There might still remain 
some rebels against his authority, 
even after all the conquests 
which he has just described, and 
these, he now proceeds to say, he 
was prepared to punish (comp. 
Luke xix. 27, “those mine 
enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them before 
me”). But as he had _ been 
careful at the beginning of this 
Epistle to express his anxiety 


not to come to Corinth till the 
mass of the Church were pre- 
pared to receive him (i. 23), so 
here he hastens to add, “ when 
your obedience is fulfilled.” He 
acted, as has been observed, on a 
wise application of the princi- 
ple “divide et impera,” as when 
he threw the apple of discord 
amongst the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, Acts xxiii. 6 —10. 

év éroipw éxovrec, “ being pre- 
pared,” so Polyb. ii. 34,2; Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, pp. 565, 584. 

mapakoy is used in contradis- 
tinction to taxon, before and 
after. 

buoy is placed before vraxon, 
and out of its natural position, 
to show that it is the emphatic 
word. 

The context requires that érav 
t\npw0n should be joined to the 
preceding clause, as in the Text ; 
not to the following, as in Lach- 
mann’s lst edition. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHAp. X. 1—6. 


I now wish to speak to you of myself, of that very Paul 


against whom you hear so much. 


I conjure you not to compel 


me to break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving character of 
LES . 
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Christ. I pray that when I come to you there may be no 
occasion for exerting that authority which some think I shall 
never venture to exercise but at a distance. But be assured 
that, if I do exercise it, it will be a real authority. I shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with weapons, 
not of earthly, but of heavenly warfare; and every alien 
thought and imagination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to submission, 
like captive bands ; and those who resist shall be punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, 
I wait only till I am assured of your submission, that I may 
not confound the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the 
deceivers. 
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His Boast or wis Crarms. 


Chap. X. 7—XII. 18. 


Ar the concluding words of the preceding threat, the thought 
of his adversary or adversaries in the Corinthian Church rises 
before him in a more tangible form than it had yet assumed. 
He determines to throw aside the delicacy which had hitherto 
prevented him from speaking openly of his claims, and to give 
the Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was that 
they were deserting for their present leaders. Accordingly he 
leaves the immediate subject of this portion of the Epistle, 
which was to consist of the assertion of his authority on his 
expected arrival at Corinth; and he embarks on a wide di- 
gression, which, though often interrupted and broken into many 
fragments, is still held together by one thought and one word, 
his boasting (kavyacOac). It is in his mouth a word of His 
peculiar significance, because it is so reluctantly used; — “ Beast.” 
and because it is intended to express that assertion (if one may 
use a modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his own merits, 
against which a great part of his general teaching was especially 
aimed. But with that freedom, which is characteristic of the 
Apostolic writings generally, he is not afraid of a word, if it 
really serves to express his meaning; and therefore, though 
with many apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of this section. As he overcomes his scruple to use the 
word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of himself. 
It is always with reference to some position taken up by 
his opponents. ‘They occupy the background of the portrait; 
and their conduct, with the misconceptions or suspicions enter- 
tained by the Corinthians regarding himself, justifies this de- 
parture from his ordinary usage, and supplies the clue to the 
successive stages of his vindication. 


~y 
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7 aN A 
TA HATA 


, x Sly 
mpocwmoy fAsrers. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 7—I10. 


a A , 4 c == 
EL TIC WEMAGIJEV EAUTW 


~ s ~ , VA w or 
Xplore elvat, toto AoyiSeobw marw Yad’ Eautod, OTE 


® Brémete ; 


Aye look on things after the outward “face. 


> Lachm. Ed. 1, ep’ éavrod. 


If any Tone 


trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 


7. “Such is the authority 
which I claim, the power which 
I am prepared to wield. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) ¢he 
outside appearance of things.” 
By the outside appearance he 
alludes to the various 
points of outward su- 
periority alleged in his 
opponents. That this (and not 
any of the other meanings at- 
tached to it, “ conspicuous,” 
“ what lies before you,” &c.) is 
the signification of 7a kara mpdo- 
wor, is clear from the sense of 
mpoowroy in this Epistle (see v. 
12, Ev xpoowrwy Kavywyplevovg Kat 
pen kapoia, and x. 1, kara tpdcwrov 
—where it is used, not merely as 
an equivalent to zapor, but “in 
external appearance”), and in 
the similar phrase PAérete eic¢ Td 
mpoowzoyv, Matt. xxii. 16; Mark 
xii. 14. Comp. also Jude 16; 
Luke xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6, and the 
universal sense of rpoowroAhrrne 
..- Anvia, and... Anwretre. That 
PXérere is to be understood, not as 
interrogative or imperative, but 
as indicative, appears (though 
more doubtfully), because if it 
were interrogative or imperative 
it would probably be at the be- 
ginning of the sentence; and, if 
interrogative, would probably be 
preceded by 7 or some similar 
word ; if imperative, it would re- 


\ X 
TA KATA 


Tpogwmor. 


quire to be taken in an ironical 
sense, hardly justified by the con- 
text. 

He now points out the various 
outward shows which the Co- 
rinthians regarded instead of the 
inward realities. The first of 
these was the profession made by 
the false teachers of a closer con- 
nexion with Christ than that en- 
joyed by him. That there was 
such a claim at Corinth, appears 
from the party watchword, “I 
am of Christ,” 1 Cor. i. 10, and 
(more doubtfully) from the pre- 
tensions of the false teachers to 
be “ Ministers of Christ,” “ Apo- 
stles of Christ” (xi. 23, 13). 

From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaiz- 
ers (xi. 22), it may a!- 
so be inferred that 
this connexion with Christ was 
through some earthly relationship, 
either as being Jews, or as having 
seen Him, or been His companions 
in His lifetime, or through His 
kinsmen after the flesh, the 
“ brethren of the Lord.” Com- 
pare the Apostle’s answers to the 
charges of this or asimilar party 
in l-Cor? ix. 1, * Am’ 2-net aan 
Apostle?... have I not seen the 
Lord Jesus? ” followed by an al- 
lusion (4) to “ Kephas” and “ the 
brethren of te Lord.” It would 
also illustrate the Apostle’s ex- 
pression (v. 16) in this Epistle, 
“even though we have known 


Party “ of 
Clirist.” 


10 


REALITY OF HIS BOAST. lp we 


\ VocX ~ a \ -€ ~ a 82% b \ oc 
xabws autos HHO TOU, GUTWES XO HUSKIE. sav [TE] yao me- 


/ 7 \ ~ 5) / ~ ce an 
PAT OOTEPOY Th XAVY TT WLAL WEph TIS eSougias rcv Ho Bdwxey 


€ ig aes ? N \ \ > r) 4 / ¢ ~ e > 
0 xupbos ELC ObLXOOOIKLYY HAL OUX EIS XO Abosoly UUOY 9 OUX 
, va 9” Xv NE e a , ~ © ~ geen Y 
ais yuvIjoou.c, iva pn 005m wo av exdhoPsly upds dia 


~ nw a J \ ‘ ~ 
tiv emiotonmwy. Mors Ai fériotoaal psy Dac Fupsios 


® add Xpiorov. 
4 add 7jmir. 
f Ai wey émiotodal, pact. 


b Lachm. Ed. 1, omit [re]. © Add ka. 
¢ MS. C. is deficient from tua@v] to the end of the Epistle. 


this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we. * For 


though I should boast somewhat more of our "power which 
the Lord "gave °, for ‘your edification and not for "casting you 
down’, I ‘shall not be ashamed, that I may not seem as 


if I would terrify you by "my epistles.’ 


Christ after the flesh, yet hence- 
forth know we Him no more 
[after the flesh],” implying that 
there were some who were proud 
of having so known Him. Com- 
pare also the language of the 
same party of Judaizers, as ex- 
pressed in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvii. 17). See Introd. p. 367, 8. 

Whether the phrase, “ If any 
one ” (7c, in the singular), points 
to an individual, or not, must be 
left in uncertainty. Similar ex- 
pressions are repeated in x. 10, 
11,18 ; xi.,4,-20. 

maduv, “once more,” as in 1 
Cor. xii. 21. 

ag’ éavrov (text with C. D. G.), 
“ from himself,” i. e. “ without 
being reminded of it by me.” 
Lachm. Ist Ed. with B. é9’ 
EauTOU. 

jypeic, i. e. the Apostle: here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Epistle, using the plural for the 
singular. 

8. “I truly belong to Christ ; 
for even if my boast extended 
far beyond this (zepioodrepor ), it 
would still be true.” The tran- 
sition from the singular to the 
plural is occasioned by the mix- 


For “his "epistles” 


ture of personal and general feel- 
ings which the passage contains. 
The parenthesis “which the Lord 
hath given us for building up 
(oixodouny), not for pulling down” 
(caBaipecw), is a recurrence to 
the former image of the fortress, 
in verse 5, which he here modi- 
fies, apparently under the same 
feeling as in i. 23, 24, “ to spare 
you I came not to Corinth... 
not that we are lords over your 
faith.” 

9. iva py ddfw ... éxtarohor. 
This clause depends on ov« ai- 
oxuvv9noopa, but has probably 
the force of an abrupt sentence, 
standing by itself, as the reason 
for some unexpected thought :— 
**T will not be ashamed to boast, 
only let me not seem to terrify 
you.” Compare a similarly ab- 
rupt use of cai uy in Rom. iii. 8. 


| ei py, 1 Cor. vii. 17. 


wc dv is used adverbially like 
we ei, as if.’ 

10. Ai éxeoro\al. The plural, 
“his Epistles,” need not imply 
anything more than an allusion 
to his Epistles generally; not 
that he had written more than 
one to Corinth before this. 


1 
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say they “are weighty and "mighty, but his bodily presence 
is weak and his ‘word contemptible.” Let such an one 
think this, that such as we are in word by “epistles when 
we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we are 


Bapeia, “ effective, impres- 
sive;” a word often used by 
the later Rhetoricians for ener- 
getic, impressive oratory. (See 
Wetstein.) icyvpai, “ vigorous.” 

}) O€ Tapovaia Tov cwparoc, “his 
arrival in person,” doJevic, “in- 
firm.” (See note on xi. 16.) éSoude- 
ynpévoc, “contemned,” “ thought 
nothing of.” (See 1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Lachmann, with B.reads ¢acw, 
but the Rec. Text is supported 
by D. E. F. G. J. K. and may 
well be the true reading. If 
so, it points to a single per- 
son, as confirmed by x. 7, xi. 
20. This passage is the only 
instance of the very words used 
by St. Paul’s opponents. It thus 
gives a contemporary judgment 
on his Epistles, and a contem- 
porary description of himself. 
Its expressions apply, doubtless, 
chiefly to the First Epistle to 
Corinth, and the effects of that 
Epistle (see 2 Cor. vii. 11) illus- 
trate the epithets here employed 
to express the heavy blows which 
it dealt on the hearts of its 


readers. The description of the 

personal appearance of 
Personal the Apostle is in ac- 
seo f the Cordance with all that 
Apostle. We gather from the 


New Testament and 
other sources. ‘The representa- 
tions of it in the pictures of 
Raphael are doubtless in a high 
degree delusive. His arrival at 


Corinth, “ in weakness and with 
fear and much trembling” (1 
Cor. ii. 3), agrees with the gene- 
ral impression derived from this 
Epistle, and that to the Gala- 
tians, of the nervous suscepti- 
bility and agitation of his tem- 
perament and his manner. The 
comparison of Barnabas to Ju- 
piter and of himself to Mercury, 
by the people of Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 12), implies that he was the 
least commanding of the two. 
The traditional description, as 
preserved in the allusions or de- 
tailed accounts of the Philopa- 
tris (of Lucian?) (c. 12), the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla (Fabric. 
Cod. Pseudep.), Malalas (Chro- 
nog. 10, p. 257), Nicephorus (H. 
E., ii. 37) is of a man of low sta- 
ture, bent figure, and awkward 
gait; a white complexion; bright 
grey eyes, under overhanging 
eye-brows; a strong aquiline 
nose; nearly bald, but with a 
thick bushy beard, interspersed 
with grey hairs. His low sta- 
ture is the ground of an old be- 
lief that he was the same as the 
contemporary of Gamaliel, known 
by the name of “ Samuel the 
Little.” (Conybeare and How- 
son, 2nd ed. vol. i. 70.) 

11. 6 rovovroe, see ii. 7. 

12. The thought which runs 
through the previous verses 7— 
10 is that the power which he 
threatened to exercise in verses 
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For we “do not dare to’ “place ourselves, or "judge 


ourselves "among some of "those that commend themselves. 


1—6 was not an empty boast. 
_ From this he passes 
“Measuring on to contrast the re- 
Sar a ality of his claims with 
‘the emptiness of those 

of his adversaries; his claims 
being grounded entirely on his 
own labours, theirs on labours 
of which they appropriated the 
glory to themselves, but which 
were really his (12—18). These 
two thoughts, here blended to- 
gether, are brought out separately 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1—6, and Rom. xv. 
17—21. Such is the general 
sense; the particulars must, to a 
great extent, depend on the read- 
ings of the MSS. (1) The Rec. 
. Text, with which Lach- 
eae of mann and Tischendorf 
ceived Text, Substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. 

D3. E. J. K., has ov cvmotvow (or 
ouvidow) tyueic O& . . . KaVXNaO- 
peOa. ovviovow may be either 
(a) the dative plural participle, 
in which case perpovvrec Kal ovy- 
xpivovrec must take the place of 
the principal verb; or (4) the 
3rd person plur. ind. present, 
having the same meaning as ov- 
vdot (as in B.). In either case, 


. the general sense is the same :— 


“ we cannot endure to rank our- 
selves amongst those who com- 
mend themselves; on the con- 
trary, they measuring themselves 
by their own standard, and com- 
paring or ranking themselves 
with themselves, thereby show 
their folly ; whereas we refuse 
to boast beyond our lawful mea- 
sure, but on the contrary keep to 


the measure appointed for us by 
God.” The indicative is prefer- 
able. The Apostle first contrasts 
himself with those that commend 
themselves, and then explaining, 
that the folly of this self-com- 
mendation consists in judging of 
themselves by their own stand- 
ard, contrasts himself with them 
still further, by showing that he 
measures himself by the standard 
of God, and confines himself to 
the sphere pointed out to him by 
God. The great objection to this 
mode of explanation is: (a) that 
the context of the sentence would 
naturally lead us to expect in av- 
roi not the Apostle’s adversaries, 
but the Apostle himself. (4) 
that in the 13th verse, the con- 
trast is not, properly speaking, 
between God’s measure and man’s 
measure, but between teaching 
out of a lawful sphere, and teach- 
ing within a lawful sphere. 

Both these difficulties may in- 


‘ deed be explained by the ex- 


treme abruptness and rapid tran- 
sition so frequent in this Epistle ; 
but they would leave the passage 
one of the most entangled in the 
N. Test. Other modes of inter- 
preting the present text, are still 
more violent. Such would be the 
attempt to take atroé as of the 
Apostle, and cvvwic (the dative 
participle) of the adversaries : 
““we, on the other hand, con- 
fine ourselves to ourselves, and 
do not rank ourselves with those 
who are not wise.” Or again, 
to take avrof of the Apostle, 
and ovriwva (the dative partici- 
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But they measuring themselves by themselves and "judging 


ple) also of the Apostle: “we 
do not rank ourselves with 
ourselves, we whom they call not 

wise.” 
(2) If, on the other hand, in- 
stead of the Rec. Text, 


Reading we adopt the other read- 

of the P 

Vulgate, img supported by less 
authority, the whole 

assage will cohere almost 


without difficulty. The Vulgate 
omits the words ot curtdowy, while 
D. F. G. omit also the words 
jypetc Cé, D. omitting also cavyn- 
oopeOa, for which F. G. substitute 
Kavxopevor So, if we combine 
these varieties, all tending in the 
same direction, the text will run 
thus: GAN avrot év Eauroic EauTove 
plerpovyrec, Kal ouvyKpivortec Eav- 
Tove eavroic ovVK Ele Ta dieTpa, 
ad\Aa Kara TO péerpov: and the 
sense will be: “ We cannot en- 


dure to rank ourselves with those ‘ 


that commend themselves; on 
the contrary, we are measuring 
ourselves by ourselves, and rank- 
ing ourselves with ourselves, not 
going into spheres beyond our 
measure.” The contrast will 
then be based simply on the dis- 
tinction between intrusion be- 
yond a lawful sphere, and self- 
restraint within it. In this way 
the word perpovv7ec in the twelfth 
verse, has the same sense as 
peerpor or dperpa in the thirteenth; 
and whatever irregularity there 
may be in the omission of cavyn- 
adpefa, or the substitution of 
kavywpevoe for it, it is no more 
than is frequently found in the 
Apostle’s writings, and is in this 
case corrected, as it were, by the 
resumption of the sentence in vv« 
cic Ta Gperpa Kavxwpevoy in 1d. 


If we could suppose that ov 
‘ourcaccy had crept in from the 
margin, as an explanation of 
rusty, then fete 6é would natu- 
rally follow as an antithesis, to 
meet the new sentence thus unex- 
pectedly formed, to which again 
subsequent correctors would add 
Kavywpevot or KavynobpueOa. This 
explanation and reading is de- 
fended at length by Fritzsche in 
“Dissert. ad 2 Cor.” pp. 35—48 ; 
and attacked in Reiche’s “ Com- 
ment. in Epp. ad Cor.” pp. 373— 
385. 

ToApG@per, = “ sustinemus,” “we 
cannot endure,” perhaps with a 
tinge of irony : “ we can venture 
on the full exercise of our power, 
but not on classing ourselves,” 
&c. Comp. for this use of the 
word Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

Eykpivat 7) ovykpivas, “ to rank 
one’s self in any manner what- 
soever with those,” &c. The 
two words are put side. by side, 
on account of their similarity of 
sound, in order, after the Apo- 
stle’s manner, to express the 
completeness of his assertion. 
Compare yiv@ocey and davayi- 
V@OKEL, lil. Bye dvayiwWoKew and 
ércytvwokey, 1. 133 Kararouy and 
weptroun, in Phil. iii. 2, 3. 

éykpivar, “to enroll as in a 
catalogue.” It never occurs in 
the N. Test. again, nor in the 
LXX. 

svyxpiva, “to combine” (and 
hence “ to interpret,” as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 13), “to liken,” or “make 
equal,” and so in LXX. 

TWV EaVvTOUC OUVLOTAVOVTWY. 
See iii. 1. Those who “ com- 
mended themselves” are charged 
by the Apostle with intruding, 
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themselves among themselves are not wise: but we will not 
boast of things "beyond our measure, but according to the 


as if by the authority of their 
commendatory letters, into his 
sphere ; and this forms the sub- 
ject of the next verses, 14—18. 
The meaning of the next words 
varies, of course, according to 
the two readings given above. 
If the reading of the Rec. Text 
is preferred, then perpovvrec is 
“measuring,” not in the sense in 
which it is used in the following 
verses, of “limiting,” but of 
“comparing,” as by a standard ; 
and ovyxpivorrec is also used, not 
as ovyxpivae in the previous 
clause, for “ranking” or “as- 
similating,” but in the sense of 
“comparing,” of which signifi- 
cation there are instances in 
Greek writers of this period (see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 278), but 
not in the N. T. or the LXX. 
On the other hand, in the read- 
ing of the Vulgate, the words 
perpery and ovyxpivery both retain 
their-original meaning; and the 
peculiarity of the expressions év 
Eavroic Eavrove and éavrove Eav- 
1oic, as applied to the Apostle 
himself, would be explained by 
the desire to express as strongly 
as possible the strict limits within 
which he confined himself. He 
would thus oppose himself both 
to the exaggerated boasts and 
the unwarranted intrusions of his 
opponents; “limiting ourselves 
within our own limits, and as- 
sociating ourselves only with 
ourselves.” 
13. Without adopting the tra- 
dition which represents the Apo- 


stles as portioning out the world 
amongst them, with a 


peculiar province for Division of 
each, it is clear from /#bour in 
the Apo- 


Gal. ii. 9, that at least 
in the great divi- 
sions of Jew and Gentile, the 
former belonged to the ori- 
ginal Apostles, James, Peter, 
and John, the latter to Paul and 
his companions. It was also the 
Apostle’s maxim, never to es- 
tablish himself for any permanent 
stay, in those. parts where the 
Gospel had already been preached 
by a previous teacher; so much 
so, that his visit to Rome (which 
had already received the faith) 
was regarded by him merely as 
taken on his way to Spain, which 
was still open to any new teacher 
(Rom. xv. 18—24). 

This arrangement was doubly 
infringed by the appearance of 
Jewish teachers at Corinth; the 
sphere of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was invaded by Jews ; 
the sphere which St. Paul had 
won for himself by his own 
labours, was appropriated by 
those who had no original claim 
to it. To Antioch, the original 
seat of his teaching, they ‘“‘ came 
from James” (Acts xy. 1, Gal. 
ii. 12). In Galatia “a little 
leaven ” of their influence had so 
completely “leavened the whole 
lump,” that the Apostle was 
regarded as an “ enemy ” (Gal. y. 
9, iv. 16). And even at Corinth, 
their power had reached such a 
height, that “the majority,” at 


stolic age. 
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measurr of the rule which God "imparted to us, 


a measure 


to reach even unto you (for ** do we stretch ourselves beyond 


least of the teachers, had joined 
them (ii. 17), and already in the 
First Epistle the Apostle com- 
plained that “he had laid the 
foundation, and another built 
upon it,” and “that whilst they 
had ten thousand teachers (za.da- 
ywyoue) they had but one father, 
for that he only (éyw) had be- 
gotten them through the Gospel” 
(1 Cor. iii. 10, iv. 15). Now they 
were claiming to be “ Apostles,” 
and “more than Apostles ” (xi. 5, 
13), and endeavouring to shut 
out the Apostle of the Gentiles 
from the greatest field of his 
exertions (x. 16). 

This conduct the Apostle re- 
bukes by contrast with his own 
forbearance. His “ boasting ” 
was confined to the sphere which 
had been marked out for him, 
and which, according to the joint 
representations of Rom. xv. 18—- 
24 and Acts xili.—xxvili., seems 
to have extended “ from Jeru- 
salem to Ilyricum,” i. e. through 
the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending where the barbarian lan- 
euages of Illyria put a check to 
his communications with the na- 
tives. Of this sphere Corinth, 
up to this time, had been the ex- 
treme point. Hence the expres- 
sions used emphatically here, “to 
you,” “as far as you” (dpe Kat 
UHOY, Epexvoupevor iC vpac), imply 
that he had a right to speak con- 
fidently of his labours so far, but 
no further; whilst at the same 
time he had hopes, which he af- 


terwards accomplished, of ad- 
vancing westward first as far as 
Illyria, and then, omitting, or 
hastily passing by the Italian 
cities, where the Gospel had. al- 
ready been preached, to the still 
further regions of Spain. 

Ta dperpa, properly “ unmea- 
sured;” but here “ beyond the 
measure fixed for us.” 

Kara TO pérpov Tov Kavovoc ov 
épepioev ip. 0 Oedc pérpov. Kaveov 
is the “rule” by which the limits 
of the sphere are marked out., It 
occurs in Gal. vi. 16, Phil. iii. 16, 
orotxeiv TO Kavon, “to walk 
within the prescribed limit.” 

The construction is, “ which 
rule (ov referring to Kxavévoc) 
God appointed us as a measure ” 
(j1ézp0v). 

ov=6y. pétpov=pérpor. 

épixesOar, “ to reach.” These 
last words explain the introduc- 
tion of the name of “ God as the 
author of his limits.” “ God has 
appointed and enabled me to ful- 
fil my duty.” Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, Rom. xv. 18, “I 
will not venture to speak of the 


things which Christ has not 
wrought in me.” 
14. The sense is the same, 


whatever be the right reading ; 
“We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit.” For 
the metaphor “stretching out 
ourselves,” as if trying to reach 
over, compare azoxapadoxia in 
Rom. viii. 19. If the Rec. Text 
(D. G.) ob yap we py be correct, 
then the meaning is, “for we do 
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as though we reached not unto you? for we are come as 
far as to you also in the gospel of Christ), not boasting 
of things "beyond our measure ‘in other men’s labours, but 
having “hope "that as your faith is increased we shall be 
enlarged by you to preach the gospel according to our 
rule *to abundance in the regions beyond you, not to 


boast in another’s ‘rule of things made ready "for us. 


not extend ourselves beyond our 
sphere, as would be the case if 
our sphere did not reach as far 
as you.” If, according to Lach- 
mann (B.), ov is omitted, the 
same sense is still preserved by 
making it a question: “ Do we 
extend ourselves?” &c. 

Epexvovpervor, “ coming,” applies 
not to the actual visit (which 
would require the past tense), 
but to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally requires 
the present tense). 

aype yap kat thoy é¢Odoaper Ev 
To evayyeriw. This expresses the 
actual fact: “ Not only does our 
sphere extend to you, but, as a 
proof of it, we have come as far 
as you.” The conversion of the 
Corinthians is given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, as in 
ii. 2, 1 Cor.ix. 3. épOdcaper, as 
in Romaic, and as in Matt. 
xii. 28, Luke xi. 20, is simply 
“we came ;” or, at least only with 
a very slight tinge of its earlier 
classical meaning, “to be before- 
hand.” In a sentence so loosely 
hung together as the present, it 
is impossible to determine whether 
the 14th verse or any part of it is 
parenthetical. At any rate, the 


But 


words ovk.... kavywpevor resume 
the thought expressed by the 
same words in 13. 

15. “In other men’s labours,” 
may allude to the fact either that 
the Apostle himself did not in- 
terfere with the labours of other 
preachers of the Gospel (e. g. in 
Rome or Palestine), or that his 
opponents interfered with his 
labours. 

avfavopérnc... Tepisceiay, “not 
only have we the satisfaction of 
our labours at Corinth, but, in 
proportion as your faith increases, 
we hope to advance” (probably 
he means through their assistance) 
* to the utmost limits of the rule 
laid down for us” (kara 7Ov Ka- 
vova tpadv), but still beyond you 
(cic weptoceiay) to other regions” 
(i.e. to the western parts of 
Greece, and to Spain), “ but still 
not boasting of labours which do 
not belong to us.” 

16. ra éroa, “ready at hand,” 
as in Thue. i. 20, iv. 61. 

The word xavyijcacba, “to 
boast,” brings him back from the 
thought of the unlawful intrusion 
of his adversaries to their empty 
boasting generally. “Let him 
that boasts, boast only of what 
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he that "boasteth, tin the Lord let him "boast. For not he 
that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 


commendeth. 


Christ has done through him ; 
for it is not by commendatory 
letters from their own party, but 


their labours, that men’s worth is 
really known.” Comp. iii. 1, 2 5 
Rom. xv. 18, 1 Cor.iv. 1—6. For 


by the blessing of Christ upon the same phrase sce 1 Cor. i. 31. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 7—18. 


But whilst I am thus confident of my power, you regard only out- 


ward appearances. Let us see whut these outward appearances 
are, how far my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality. First, they claim a peculiar 
connexion with Christ. But so do I; yes, and far more, as 
will be shown by the full exercise of my authority (that autho- 
rity, be it remembered, which is meant, and which I trust will 
be used only, for your improvement not for your punishment) ; 
and I will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con- 
trary to my usual practice, of the extent of this authority and 
of my communion with Christ. Only remember, that when I 
do so, not my letters only, as the false teacher asserts, are to 
be dreaded ; when I come to you, you shall find that my decds 
fully correspond. For my boast is not, like theirs, founded on 
commendatory letters from human authorities, but on the com- 
mendation of the Lord Himself ; it is founded not, like theirs, 
on fame borrowed from the labours of others, and on the oceu- 
pation of spheres into which they had no right to intrude, but 
on my own labours in my own sphere. As fur as Corinth, but 
no further (though I trust soon through your help to go fur- 
ther), — no further, but thus far, my labours, and therefore my 
boast, legitimately extend. 
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Would ° ye could bear with me a little in my folly. 


But indeed bear with me. 


Having advanced so far in his 
boast, he is tempted to proceed ; 
in continuation of the thought 
expressed in x. 8, “Though I 
should boast somewhat more.... 
I shall not be ashamed.” But he 
is still full of its uncongeniality ; 
he fastens upon it aname expres- 

sive of its senselessness, 
“ His folly.” folly, agpootvn, occur- 

ring eight times in this 
connexion, and only three times 
besides (the substantive never) 
in the rest of his Epistles, viz. 
Rom. ii. 20; Eph. v. 17 (where it 
is applied to the irrational folly, 
or “nonsense” as we should call 
it, of paganism ; and 1 Cor. xv. 
36. One excuse he urges for his 
indulging in it; and that is, his 
affection for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians. Those intimate relations, 
which justify a departure from a 
man’s usual gravity of demeanour, 
existed between him and his con- 
verts, and encourage him to pro- 
ceed. 

1. "Ogedov aveixecbé, “ would 
that you could bear with me in 
something of my folly.” For ode- 
hov see 1 Cor. iv. 8. avetyeobe 
(D.E.F.G.J.) isthe less usual form 
for jveiyec0e. pov is governed 
by aveixecOe, and agpoovrnc by 
Tle 

adda Kat avéxecbé may be the 
indicative, “Nay, you do bear 
with me;” but the next verse 
makes it more natural to suppose 


For I am ‘zealous over you 


the imperative, “ Nay, but I en- 
treat you to bear with me.” If 
the indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, “ Iam sure 
that you bear with me, for Ilove 
you.” If the imperative, then the 
connexion is, “ Bear with me, and 
I desire that you should bear with 
me, for I love you.” 

2. SyrG yap wdc Seod Shro, 
“T ardently love you with a love 
that comes from God.” By com- 
parison with Gal. iv. 17, and by 
the passages where the word oc- 
curs in the LXX. ijdoc, Cydow, 
would appear to be used ex- 
clusively for “zeal” or “affec- 
tion,” the idea of jealousy not 
entering into its composition. 

hppocauny yap. The reason for 
his affection is that he was the 
means of their conversion. This 
he expresses by the figure of a 
marriage to Christ, in which he 
gives away the bride; possibly 
suggested by the paternal relation 
in which he stood to them (1 Cor. 
iv. 15); but this noticn is not 
further brought out here, as it 
would jar with the thought im- 
plied throughout, of their union 
with Christ. For this relation of 
the Apostle to the Church as “the 
friend of the bridegroom,” com- 
pare John iii. 29; and for this 
relation of Christ to the Church, 
as of the “Lord” to the Jewish 
people, Eph. v. 25; Rev. xxi. 2; 
Matt. xxv. 1: comp. too, Chry- 
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® Evay etnmarnoey, 


with a "zeal of God’: 


» otTw pbapi. 


° om. Kal THs ayvdéTnTos. 


for I "espoused you to one husband 


3 that I may present you as a "pure virgin to Christ, but I 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtlety, °* your ‘thoughts should be corrupted from the 


sostom’s epithet on the Apostle, 
vuppaywyoe Tig oikouperne. 

appofw is the word properly 
used of the father’s 
giving away; appdZopat 
(passive) of the bride 
(Prov. xix. 14), (middle) of the 
bridegroom (Herod. v. 32, 47); 
but also of others, as here (Philo, 
Leg. All. L. ii. p. 78, De Abr. pp. 
15, 36). 

For the Jewish bridesman, see 
Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. on John iii. 
29. Moses was so called by the 
Rabbis with regard to Israel and 
the Lord. 

évt avopi, “to one husband, to 
whom you are to remain faith- 
ful.”? 

The phrase rapasrijoa ro ypr- 
o7@, in Eph. v.27, is used of Christ 
Himself, as the Bridegroom. But 
the turn of that passage (iva 
TapaaTion avroc éavt@) shows 
that such an application of the 
word is unusual, and that Christ 
is there represented as being at 
once the Bridegroom and the 
Bridegroom’s friend (rapavip- 
proc). 

3. goCotpar ce. To his affec- 
tion for them is opposed his fear 
lest they should be seduced from 
their faith. The serpent is in- 
troduced on account of the com- 
parison of the bride, which sug- 
gests the temptation (not of 


&pudComat, 


Adam, but) of Eve. The word 
eEnrarnoey is taken from Gen. 
iii, 13 (LXX.), 6 Odie Hrarnoé 
pe. 

év Th Tavoupyia is, according 
to the darker view from which 
the subject is here approached, 
substituted for the word in Gen. 
iii. 1, @poveywraroc. [ Philo, Leg. 
Alleg.i.86, paraphrases dporipor. 
0 Opec TAVYTWV (Gen. ill. 1) by, 
TeV yap TiyTwY TaVOUPyOTaTOY 
éoriy j)001y. |] Compare the con- 
nexion of ravouvpyia and dpdvnore 
in Aristotle, Eth. vi. 13,and Philo, 
de Prem. et Peen. ii. 416. 

The Serpent—as the well- 
known instrument of Satan (Wisd. 
il. 24 is the first mention of the 
devil in connexion with the Fall), 
Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2, 6 ddic 6 dpyaioe, 
6 Kadobpevoc dtaboXoc kal 6 caravac 
—is introduced as the likeness of 
those false teachers whom Satan 
now employed for his instruments, 
as then the Serpent: see verse 
14. 

amo Tite awAOrnroe... Ete TOV 
xpeordy. “From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
(as your master and spouse).” 
Such is the meaning required by 
the phrase cic 701 xp. and jus- 
tified by the use of the word in 
1 Mace. xi. 37, 60, where it is 
used of “ loyalty to God.” 

Kat Tij¢ ayvornrog is more or 
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"Tycotv xy- 


piace ov oux exnposapsy, j ies ke Erepoy AapbaveTs 


oux EAabers, 7) evayyérsov Etepov 6 oux e2Eacd:, 


simplicity ,and the purity’ that is in Christ. 


HAAS 


For if he that 


cometh preacheth «another Jesus whom we “did not preach, 
or if ye receive another spirit which ye have not received, 
or another gospel which ye ‘did not accept, ye "bear well 


less supported by D!. E. F. G 
B. reads cy.érnroe. 

4. ci perv yap...Kadac avéxeobe. 
This is the reason for his fear, 
viz. that they were willing to 
endure the false preaching of his 
opponents, whilst they were not 
willing to listen to him. This is 
implied by pév, and is more fully 
set forth when the subject is dis- 
tinctly resumed in ver. 19. 

6 épxdpevoc, “he that cometh :” 
not necessarily alluding to a sin- 
gle individual, though combined 
with x. 7,10, xi.20, it would seem 
to indicate one leading mover. 
Compare for the same rh kd 
Gal. v. 10, 0 Tapdcowy tpac. 
Oorte ea 7}. 

“ Although, on the one hand, 
the false teachers teach a wholly 
different Christianity from my 
own (which, therefore, you ought 
wholly to reject), yet instead of 
rejecting it, you endure it.” Com- 
pare Gal. i. 6—8, where there is 
the same implied assertion of the 
contradiction between the system 
of the Judaizers, and that which 
he taught himself; and yet of the 
similarity of the phrases used by 
the false teachers and himself. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a “Gospel” (evayyéduor) ; 
which agrees with the fact that 
the name evayyéov, as applied 
to the narratives of our Lord’s 
life, is equally used as the desig- 
nation of the apocryphal and of 


the canonical Gospels. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1.) “Jesus” was the 
subject of their teaching as well 
as his; which also agrees with 
the indications in v. 16, x. 7, of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ. 
They, as well as he, professed 
that “the Spirit,” in some form, 
visibly followed their teaching. 

ddAdov “Incovy implies that 
they taught, not another Messiah 
(which would have been ex- 
pressed by GAdoy ypiorov), but 
another representation of the 
historical Jesus. 

mvevpa érepoy. For this varia- 
tion from d&Adoy, compare éErepoy 
evayyéAuov 0 ovK Eotty ado, Gal. 
i. 6. 

kad@e is ironical, like “ pre- 
clare” in Latin (comp. cadéec a- 
Oereire, in Mark vii. 9), —“ You 
endure them finely.” Comp. jdgwe 
avéxeoOe, verse 19, The imperf. 
nveixesOe or aveiyecbe is intro- 
duced in D.E.F.G.J.K. instead 
of avéxeode in B. apparently to 
lighten the reproof. 

5. The connexion is, “ you en- 
dure them gladly; why do you 
not endure me 2” It is difficult to 
decide between ¢éé (B.) and yap 
(D.E. F.G.J.K.). Comp. a similar 
confusion of readings between 
yap and dé in xii. 1. The words 
form (undesignedly no doubt) an 
Iambic : 

oyiLopae Oe pndev VorepynKevat. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 5—7. 


*aveyerOe. SAroyiZouor de padey Uorepyxevees Toy “umrep- 
rAlav amorroawy, “ei 08 xal iWimtyg TH Adyw, AAV 
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with him. "But I "think that I "am in want of nothing possessed 


by the very chiefest apostles. 


TOV Urepdiay amoordduy, “ the 
very greatest Apostles,” “ those 
who are ever so much 
of Apostles.” In the 
first instance he is 
speaking of the false 
teachers. He would hardly have 
used so bitter an expression as 
trepdiay of the real Apostles, 
nor would the expression idwrne 
vo Noyw (“rude in speech”) be 
used of himself in verse 6, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish 
Apostles, who were at least as 
“rude in speech” (see Acts iv. 
13) as himself; and he also dis- 
tinctly calls the false teachers 
Wevdardaroda, “false Apostles,” 
in verse 13. Yet, on the other 
hand, he would hardly have used 
so strong an expression, unless 
disparaging comparisons had 
been instituted between him and 
the other Apostles. That such was 
the case at Corinth is implied by 
the allusions to “Kephas” and 
“the brethren of the Lord” in 
1 Cor. i. 12, ix.4. His own con- 
sciousness of independence, if not 
superiority to them, appears, 
though more mildly expressed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 10, “I laboured 
more abundantly than they all ;” 
and Gal. ii. 6-—9, “of those who 
seemed to be somewhat [James, 
Kephas, and John, who appeared 
to be pillars], whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.” 
For the exaggerated estimate 
which the Jewish section of the 
early Church formed of Peter and 
James in particular, see the ex- 


“ The very 
chiefest 
Apostles.” 


But though I be rude in *word, 


tracts from the Clementines in 
the Introduction to this Epistle, 
p- 366. 

The compound tzep\iay occurs 
in Eustathius, Od. A’, pp. 27, 35: 
éoTe yap wore kal TO Niay Kara TY 
Tpayyciay xpacbar Katée Kxal’ 0 
onparyopevoy Aeyouey Tiva UT Ep- 
Atay ooporv. So wtrepayar, 2 
Mace. x. 34. Compounds of izép 
are common in St. Paul; see 1 
Cor. vii. 36; 2 Cor. vii. 4, x. 14, 
&e. 

6. He justifies his boast* of 
equality to these “ultra-A postles.” 
“Granting that I am inferior in 
the arts of rhetoric, yet I have 
revelations of a higher than 
human wisdom, and my whole 
conduct is perfectly open and 
straightforward for you to see.” 
idwrne TO AOyw is not “deficient 
in eloquence,” both because his 
Epistles show that he possessed 
it in a very high degree, and in 
Acts xiv..12 he is com- 
pared to Mercury, as 
being the chief speaker. 
But he means that he 
was unskilled in the arts of 
rhetorical display, on which 
the Greeks laid so much stress, 
and in which the extreme rude- 
ness of his written style shows 
that he was deficient ; the oppo- 
site in this respect to Apollos, 
who was a “ready man” (avi)p 
doywc), Acts xviii. 24. For the 
fact with regard to Paul compare 
1 .Cor: ii. 1—4, “not! wath \ex= 
cellency of speech,” “not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.” 


“ Rude in 


speech.” 
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yet not in knowledge, but ‘in everything we *manifested our- 


selves’ among you in all things. 


For the word see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. 

On this subject a curious di- 
versity is pointed out by Estius, 
between Jerome and Augustine ; 
the former taking the words in 
their literal sense, as expressing 
the deficiency of St. Paul; the 
latter maintaining that it is a 
mere concession, for the moment, 
to the argument of his adver- 
saries. 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apostle- 
ship are (1) his “ knowledge,” i.e. 
of Divine revelations, and of spi- 
ritual truths (asin 1 Cor. i. 5, xii. 
8. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5). Of this 
he would probably have spoken 
at length immediately, but that 
he was interrupted by a di- 
gression which arises out of his 
second proof; namely, (2) his 
conscientious dealings with the 
Corinthians. Comp. ii. 17, iii. 3, 
v. 11, where the same word, ¢a- 
vepovadat, is used. 

év wayrl, “in every point ;” év 
maou, “in all circumstances,” or 
“before all,” see Phil. iv.-12. 

The use of gavepwoarrec, ex- 
pressing his openness and frank- 
ness, suggests to him 
one of the charges 
brought against him 
by his opponents. This 
as it bore directly on 
the subject of his affection for 
the Corinthians, at the moment 
uppermost in his thoughts, he 
answers at once, without pur- 
suing his “ boast.” 


Charge 
founded on 
his refusal 


of pay. 


rOr did I ‘sin, in abasing 


This charge was that he took 
no money from the Corinthian 
Church, but supported himself 
by his own labours (see Acts 
Xviii. 3; and the notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—5). From this three con- 
clusions were drawn: The first 
was, that it was impossible to 
conceive how a real Apostle 
could thus abstain from claiming 
his undoubted right; the second, 
that it indicated his want of con- 
fidence in the Corinthian Church; 
the third, that whilst he thus 
made a pretension to disinterest- 
edness, he was really making a 
gain under cover of the contri- 
bution professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judea. It is the first two of 
these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this passage (as in 1 
Cor. ix.1); but the third (which 
he expressly notices further on, 
xii. 15—18) must be borne in 
mind also, as accounting for the 
rapid transition in the passage, 
and for the earnestness with which 
he repels the charge generally. 
“T was shown clearly to be an 
Apostle amongst you; or do you 
doubt my authority and my love 
for you, because I preached the 
Gospel without remuneration ? 
Surely not: it was out of my 
especial love and care for you 
that I made an exception in your 
favour; and that whilst I received 
support from others, I never ex- 
acted any from you.” 

7, éuavrov razveivor, “abasing 


myself” by working at the trade 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 8, 9. 
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myself that ye might be exalted, because I ‘preached to 


you the gospel of God freely ? 


I robbed other churches 


taking wages "for your ministry’, and when I was present 


of a tentmaker. Comp. Phil. iv. 
10—12, where the same word 
occurs in a similar connexion. 

iva tpetc tWwOijre, “that you 
may be exalted.” The word is 
used for the sake of the antithesis 
to ravecvey, as in the almost pro- 
verbial expressions in Matt. xxiii. 
12; Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14; and 
still more appropriately in James 
iv. 10. See 1 Pet.v.6. For the 
contrast between his earthly abase- 
ment and their spiritual exalta- 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11; the words 
sow and reap being there used in 
different senses, as “ abased” and 
“exalted,” are here. The exal- 
tation which his abasement would 
confer on the Corinthians proba- 
bly lay in the keener sense of their 
Christian privileges, of which 
they would be made conscious by 
feeling themselves the object of 
his especial attention. For the 
general sentiment of their eleva- 
tion above himself, comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 8, “ Now are ye full,” &c. 

TO evayyédorv evnyyeduoapny. 
Here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 12—18, 
and more exactly 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
he uses these expressions in spe- 
cial connexion with the question 
of his preaching Christianity 
without remuneration. 

8. dAdae éxxAnoiac éovrAnoa. In 
answer to the charge that his 
conduct in this respect indicated 
want of affection, instead of di- 
rectly vindicating himself, he 
merely restates the fact :—“ Judge 
for yourselves ; is it possible that 


this can be from coldness?” He 
lays stress, not so much on the 
fact that he supported himself, 
as on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church of 
Corinth an exception. This vari- 
ation from the language of 1 Cor. 
ix, 1—27; Acts. xx.-34, 35;.1 
Thess. ii. 9, is probably to be 
accounted for by his unwilling- 
ness to press upon their notice 
a topic so offensive as the men- 
tion of his labouring with his 
own hands. 

It would appear, that at Phi- 
lippi (Phil. iv. 15, 16), 
and probably in the Different 
Churches generally in tule of his 
that part of the pro- Ptitennice 
vince, on the eastern of Greece, 
side of the Strymon, 
he received support, according 
to the character of munificence 
for which he commends them so 
highly in viii. 2. On crossing 
the Strymon, he was unwilling 
(for whatever reason) to burden 
the Thessalonians; and there, 
accordingly, was supported part- 
ly by two contributions sent 
after him from Philippi, partly 
by his own labours (1 Thess. il. 
9; Phil. iv. 16); and again, in 
like manner, when he had ad- 
vanced on his journey as far as 
Corinth (wapwy mpoc bpac), he 
there pursued the same course ; 
the contributions from Macedonia 
being brought by “the brethren” - 
who followed him from thence 
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with you, dnd ‘in want’, I’ was chargeable to no man (for 


tthe brethren who came 


from Macedonia supplied 


*my 


wants’), and in “everything I "kept and ‘will keep’ *my- 


(verse 9), probably Silas and Ti-, 


motheus, whom he had left at Be- 
rea (Acts xvii. 14), and who re- 
joined him at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5). In subsequent periods of his 
life we find that at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34, 35) he worked with his 
own hands ; that at Rome he still 
received support from Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 12—16). Whatever 
peculiarity, then, there might be 
in the case of Corinth—and it is 
implied in this passage, as well as 
in the distinct notice of it in Acts 
Xviii. 3. —must have consisted in 
the importance attached by the 
Apostle to the Church of Corinth, 
and his consequent anxiety to do 
nothing which could in any de- 
gree hurt his influence with them, 
and to do all that he could to show 
his real superiority .to the false 
teachers. They rested their chief 
claims on the fact that they 
did receive support; and thus 
the self-maintenance, which else- 
where might be the result of ac- 
cident, was here a matter of prin- 
ciple with him. 

adXac, “others,” as opposed to 
the emphatic ipay, “for your 
service.” 

éovAnoa, “I took from them 
more than their due; not merely 
enough for my support whilst I 
was with them, but enough for 
my support after I left them and 
came to you. 

éWawrioy, “pay,” as of a soldier. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7. 


duaxoviay, properly “help in 
poverty or distress,” as where it 
is used in viil. 4, ix. 1,13; Rom. 
xv. 31, for the contribution to 
help the Jewish Christians ; here, 
probably, in a more general sense, 
—‘to help you, by relieving you 
ey the necessity of supporting 

mapwy mpoc tac, i.e. in Acts 
Xviii. 1. 

vorepnOeic, “finding myself in 
want.” So Phil. iv. 12. 

karevapknoa, “ press, like a dead 
weight or torpedo,” from vdpxn, 
a torpedo. vapkdw is 
used in Gen, xxxii. 
32; Job xxxiii. 19; 
but cavavapxaw in no other Greek 
passage but this and xii. 13, 14. 
Jerome (Algas. ii. 10) thinks that 
it is a Cilicianism, 
like jépa in 1 Cor. Cilicianism. 
iv. 3: “Multa sunt 
verba quibus juxta morem urbis 
et provinciz suz familiarius Apo- 
stolus utitur; e quibus, exempli 
gratia, pauca ponenda sunt: ov 
KaTevapknoa voy, i.e. non gra- 
vavi vos. Quibus et aliis multis 
verbis usque hodie utuntur Cili- 
ces.” 

yap is the reason for ov xar- 
evapKnoa. 

mpocaverAnpwoary, “added to 
my means, and so filled up.” 

a€apy occurs nowhere else in 
the N. Test. 

10. He now protests his reso- 
lution of continuing this practice ; 


KaTavapKdaw. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 10—14. 
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self from being burdensome unto you. 


aA 
12 0 


As the truth of 


Christ is in me, "this boasting shall not be closed against 


me’ in the regions of Achaia. 


God knoweth. 


love you not? 


giving as his reason the necessity 
of distinguishing himself from the 
false teachers. 

éoTiv adiOera ypiorov éy épol. 
Not exactly an oath, but “the 
truth, or truthfulness of Christ, 
is in me; and in virtue of that 
truth I declare.” So Rom. ix. 1. 
For the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard of 
truth which he preached, com- 
pare i. 18. 

i] KQUYNTIC +2250. ppaynoerar 
¢pacow is properly to “ fence ” or 
“wall round,” as in the LXX. 
generally ; but in the N. Test. it 
is only used for “closing the 
mouth,” oropa always following 
or preceding it (see Rom. iii. 19; 
Heb. xi. 33), except here, where, 
however, the sense is the same, 
i) kavynove being in part personi- 
fied (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 15, xv. 31). 
The meaning will then be, “ my 
boast shall not have her mouth 
closed towards me, to prevent her 
from speaking in my favour ;” 
the whole being a condensed 
expression for ro ordpja prov ov 
goayncerat, Wore py Kavydoba Ev 
TOUT UTEP EL0d- 

év roicg KNipaow Tic "Ayaiac. 
“ The regions,” used with regard 
to the supposed divisions of the 
heavens,verging towards the poles 
(comp. Gal. i. 21 ; Rom. xv. 23); 
see 1 Cor. i. 2 for “Achaia.” 

11. 6 Sede oidev. “ God knows 
that it is not so,” or “that I love 
you.” 


Wherefore? because I 
But what I do, that I 


12. 6 dé row. Kat romjow, “ it is 
not from want of love that I do, and 
shall continue to do this.” The se- 
cond iva is not in apposition with 
the first iva, but introduces a sub- 
ordinate clause to explain the se- 
cond adoppiy. “My object in 
refusing to take a maintenance 
from you is to cut away from 
under the feet of my opponents 
the ground on which they take 
their stand (comp. v. 12), namely, 
the ground of representing them- 
selves to be on the same level of 
Apostolical authority with me, in 
the matter of receiving a main- 
tenance.” The whole sense is ob- 
scured by the fact that the charge 
brought against Paul by his op- 
ponents was double, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, contradictory. On 
the one hand, it is clear from 
verses 13, 20, and 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
27, that the false teachers not-only 
received support from the Co- 
rinthians, but prided themselves 
upon it, as a mark of 
their Apostolical privi- 
leges. This, therefore, 
was the matter “in which they 
boasted,” and it was because he 
did not take this support that 
they insinuated doubts of Paul’s 
Apostleship. But, on the other 
hand, it was. obvious that, whilst 
Paul’s conduct gave him a claim 
to be considered self-denying and 
disinterested, their conduct was 
liable to the suspicion of merce- 
nary motives ; and for this reason 
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will do, that I may cut off occasion from those who de- 
sire occasion, that wherein they ‘boast they may be found 


even as we, 


For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into 


° apostles of Christ. And 


no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed into an angel 


it was their object, by repeated 
attacks on the want of Apostolical 
authority shown in Paul’s self- 
maintenance, to drive him into 
receiving support, and so to re- 
move the difference between him 
and themselves, which, in spite 
of their attacks, left him in a 
more favourable light than them- 
selves. Hence a cross-purpose 
runs through all their attack, and 
hence the cross-lights (so to speak) 
of his description of it. 

Tijv agoppny is “ their ground ” 
(not “against me,” which would 
require cic éue, or the like, but) 
“ for themselves,” as in v. 12. 

év @ kavyovrac may be “in the 
whole matter of their boasting,” 
or more especially with reference 
to the maintenance. Compare 
1 Pet. ili. 16, iva év 6 cxaradaho- 
ou vuwy .... KaTaxvrOwor. 

evpeOwory Kabwe Kat fete would, 
according to the sense, have na- 
turally been expressed, evpeOopev 
Ka0we Kat avrof. But as the in- 
tention of the clause was to ex- 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents became the subject 
of the sentence; and it is equi- 
valent to saying, “that we may 
be on a perfect equality in regard 
to our claims to Apostleship.” 
For a similar confusion of ex- 


pression compare Gal. iv. 12, 
yiveode We éyw, dre KaYw We pEic, 
and, to a certain degree, 2 Cor. 
viii. 18. The subjunctive evpe- 
Owor for edpéOecey is the natural 
result of the present tense, em- 
phatically ascribed to their pro- 
ceedings both in Sed\ov7wy and 
KAUXWVTAL, 

This interpretation, though 
harsh, seems, on the whole, the 
most probable. All others fail, 
because they ascribe to the op- 
ponents a ground for boasting 
which they did not claim. 

14. “I do this, because such 
men as I have been describing are 
Salse apestles,” Yeviar6- 
oroho, “sham apostles, 
pretended apostles ;” 
like Wevddyproror, Matt. xxiv. 24; 
Wevdorpopyrnc, Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 
11,24: so called here, because 
they either gave themselves out 
to be Apostles, or rested on the 
authority of the older Apostles 
(see note on verse 5). 

“ Crafty artisans” (épyara Co- 
duoc) seems to be “workmen la- 
bouring for their own gain,” as 
Acts xix. 25; so épyacia, Acts xvi. 
16, 19, is deepened by the mean- 
ing of “craft.” For the whole 
expression comp. ii. 17, xi. 20. 

“ Transforming themselves in- 


“ False 
apostles.” 


15 
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5 > ” {Meee hye , = , \ c 5 / 
ETAL coe ey ye Ne dwtos ov pore GUY EL XL Ob 1h- 
sith QUTOU pataoynwariCovras Ws O1axovol OKAMOTO UTS, 
ay TO TEAOS 20 Ts xOTH TH Epya QUTWY. 


of light: 


therefore it is no great thing if his ministers 


also be transformed as ° nee fg righteousness, whose 
end shall be according to their work 


to Apostles of Christ,” possi- 
bly alludes to the party “of 
Christ” (see on x. 7). The al- 
lusion to Satan may possibly re- 
fer to the Rabbinical 
notion of the evil spirit 
transforming himself 
into a good angel, of which, how- 
ever, the only instance adduced 
by Eisenmenger, Entd. Juden- 
thum, i. p. 845, is of the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob, and 
who is represented by the Rabbis 
as an evil spirit. But it is more 
likely that here, as in xii. 7, he 
uses the word in reference to the 
earliest use of it in the Old Test. 
in Job i. ii.; and particularly to 


“ Satan.” 


the transformation there implied, 
though not expressed, of Satan 
into the form of one of the angels 
(LXX. of &yyedor) who appear in 
the presence of God. 

ayyedoy gwréc is in allusion to 
the light in which God and the 
angels live; comp. Acts xii. 7. 

15. ov péya. See 1 Cor. ix. 11. 

we dudkovo, i.e. “change and 
become like instruments of right- 
eousness.” Comp. Rom. ix. 29, we 
Tdpoppa &y wpowOnpev. 

ducacoovyne, “Christian right- 
eousness,” as in v. 21. 

wv ro réXdoe, “whose final fate.” 
See Rom. vi. 21; Phil. iii. 19; and 
for the construction, Rom. iii. 8. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XI. 1—15. 


Let me, then, continue my boast. 
yet let me conjure you to bear with it for a mo- 
It is a weakness which arises from my affection for 


own praises ; 
ment. 


It is a weakness to sing one’s 


you, that affection which the bridegroom’s friend feels for the 
bride whom he has given to the bridegroom. But I am haunted 
by the fear lest the story of the Fall should in your case be en- 
acted over again ; lest your affections should be estranged from 
your heavenly spouse by the tempter, who comes now in the 
shape of an Apostolic teacher, as of old in the shape of the ser- 
pent. For I see that, notwithstanding the new Jesus, and the 
new Spirit, and the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear ~ 
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with them ; yes, well and easily with them, and why not with 
me? However far they may push their Apostolic pretensions, 
they are not superior to me; they may be superior to me in 
rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine intuitions, nor in the signs 
of an Apostle which were so openly and without reserve shown 
by me amongst you. Is it possible that you doubt this ? or do 
you doubt my love for you, because I debased myself for your 
exaltation, and refused to receive support from you, in declaring 
the glad message of Divine favour? True it is, I did so; the 
fact I cannot deny. Before I came to you, I took more than 
their due from the Macedonian Churches, to relieve you; and ° 
after I came to you, I still continued, when I was in want, to 
receive support from them, and to maintain myself, without ap- 
plying to you. This is the fact, and Iam proud to avow it ; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly, under the sky of 
Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And why ? not cer- 
tainly from any want of affection, but from my determination 
to cut away from under the feet of my opponents the ground 
which they so desire to establish, namely, that in the matter of 
which they wish to boast, they and I are on the same level. 
Well may I desire to make clear this difference between them 
and myself ; for they are Apostles only in appearance, they are 
interested self-seehers ; they appear to be Apostles of Christ, 
only by a concealment of their own true nature. And that they 
should be able to effect this concealment is no wonder ; their 
master, the great adversary of whom we read in the old dis- 
pensation under the name of Satan, does the same. He con- 
ceals his dark deeds under the guise of an angel clothed in light ; 
and as he is, so are his instruments ; and as their deeds are, 
so will be their end. 


7 


16 
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STaniy Deyo. py Tig pe O0&% adpove elvaus* el 
py ys, xav wo adpova d2Fa 


I say again. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 16—19. 


0: 


iva nay O pb pov 


oOe je, 


Let no Tone suppose’ me a fool; if otherwise, 


yet as a fool receive me, that J may boast myself a little. 


Three times he has attempted 
to begin his “ boast,” first, in x. 
8, when he is interrupted by the 
recollection of the hollowness of 
the boast of his opponents, and 
compelled to assert the reality of 
his own; again, in xi. 1, when 
he is checked by the recollection 
of the difficulty of pressing it on 
readers so perverted as the Co- 
rinthians by the influence of their 
false teachers; again in xi. 6, 
when he is led aside to answer 
the charge arising out of his re- 
fusal of support. Now once more 
he returns to the point, and now 
for the first time carries it through. 
He is still oppressed by the con- 
sciousness of the seeming sense- 
lessness of such self-praise; but he 
defends himself on two grounds: 
that he is driven to it by the pre- 
tensions of his opponents ; and 
that he is speaking, not of his 
higher gifts, of which he might 
reasonably be proud, but of those 
very points in his conduct and 
character which have given oc- 
casion to his opponents to charge 
him with “weakness.” “ His 
bodily presence is 
weak ” (aoberne), < 
10. The word in- 
dicates that mixture of physical 
and mental infirmity which is 
connected with nervousness and 
depression, resulting either from 
a keen susceptibility of tempera- 
ment, or from exhaustion of body 
and mind. Thus he had arrived 


His weak- 
ness. 


at Corinth “in weakness (év a- 
ofeveia), and in fear and trem- 
bling ” (1 Cor. ii. 3); and such is 
the sense borne by it through the 
whole of this Section, of which 
it is the key-note, and in which 
it occurs no less than six times. 

16. Iladty Agyw, “I return to 
what I said before ;” either the 
general subject of his boasting, 
as in x. 8, xi. 1, 6; or his folly, 
as in xi. 1. In what follows, the 
stress is, not on the first words 
of the sentence (pi ric pe... 
eivat), but on the last (ei dé pH 
ye... kavynowpac); “I had rather 
that you should not think me 
foolish; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would bear 
with what I have to say in my 
own defence.” 

ei d€ ph ye, “but if any one 
does think me foolish.” For this 
force of ei dé ph, in which the 
meaning of the particular words 
is lost in the general meaning of 
“ otherwise,” comp. Matt. vi. 1, 
ix. 17; Mark ii. 21; Luke v. 36. 

kay, “even if you receive me 
as a fool;” elliptically for kai 
éav déetnoie, AS Kav TOU KpUgTécoU, 
Mark vi. 56, «dv i oxed, Acts vy. 
15. 

deacbe, “bear with me” (like 
avexeote i im, i. Ae). 

we adpova is taken, as it were, 
twice over in the sentence, “even 
if you do receive me as a fool, 
yet as a fool receive me.” 


Wz 
18 
19 
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Te" xavyycwpos, 1 
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aA ~~ > A 7 ~ 
0 AAA, Yoo xara XUGIOY AAA, 


LAA {- ’ > Zz ns ¢ ~~ c , a eae 
a wo ev adbpoouvn, ev TavTy TH UToTTAaTE THg xav- 


xjcews, 38 
HAYO KAVYYT OME. 


® Kayo after TL. 


> \ AN ~ \ \ , 
emsh MOAAOL XavYWYTaL xATAH THY TUpxa, 
en? \ as ~ 
Widews yap avéyerds ray adhpovwy, 


> ov AGA® Kata Kvolov. 


That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as 


it were "in folly’, in this "stedfastness of boasting. 
that many "boast after the flesh, I will *boast also. 


puxpov re, “a little bit,” as we 
should say: ironically as against 
his opponents, in contrast with 
whom, he says, “ That I («ayw) 
as well as they may boast.” So 
verse 18 and 1 Cor. vii. 40. For 
Te compare rt appoovrye, in xi. 1. 

17. He had said, “ Bear with 
me as a fool.” He now proceeds 
to enlarge upon this: “for what 
I am now speaking, I speak not 
as Christ would have me speak, 
but in the person of a fool, and 
in this matter of their boasting.” 

0 Aad@ is “my language,” “my 
general strain,” in distinction 
from 6 gy or éyw, “ my 
words.” 

ov Kara kupwoy, “not in the hu- 
mility which Christ would in- 
culeate, and which His spirit 
would breathe.” For this con- 
demnation, as it were, of his own 
language by the Apostle himself, 
and the distinction thus drawn 
between his higher and his lower 
utterances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25. 

ac ey adpoovrvn refers to we 
agpova in verse 16. 

év TavTN ™ UTOOTAGEL THC KaU- 
xnoewc. This refers to the boast- 
ing, not of himself, but of his 
opponents, or at least, of himself 
and of his opponents conjointly, 
and is intended to limit the justi- 
fication of his boasting to this 
particular occasion. The words 
must mean “in this vehemence 
of boasting,” as in ix. 4. 


Seeing 
For 


18. wod\dof. This mention of 
the numbers of the false teachers 
agrees with oi wo\Xoi, in ii. 17. 

Kara Tv oapka combines an 
allusion both to their earthly 
privileges, as of their Hebrew 
descent (xi. 22), or their powers 
of speech (xi. 6), and to their 
worldly motives, in 
opposition to Kara 
Kupoy, in verse 17; 
in which case compare x. 38. 
Kara 77)v odpxa must be under- 
stood again after cavyijoopa (as 
in v. 16, after cidaper), although 
the Apostle probably omitted to 
repeat it, with the purpose of not 
making his representation of his 
own boast needlessly offensive. 
For the general argument com- 
pare Phil. iii. 4, 5, “ I might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more,” &c. 

19. “Bear with my boasting, 
now that I come before you as a 
fool; for you are only too glad 
to listen to these fools among 
whom I now enroll myself.” 

Tav adpovwy, though it refers 
especially (as appears from verse 
20) to the false teachers, yet is 
in itself general, — “the class of 
fools of which I just now spoke.” 

ppovuoe Ovrec refers to the re- 
putation for sagacity, on which 
the Corinthians prided them- 
selves. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10, 


kata Thy 
odpka. 


20 


r 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 


CHAP. XI. 20, 21. 


\ V4 ~ ~ 
dpovipos ovres’ ~Mavéyerbe yap, ef rig buds xaradovrci, 
) y > , y 
ef tig xatecbizi, ef Tig Aapbaver, ef TIG EmaipeTat, eb 


ye ‘bear with’ fools gladly, "being wise. 


For ye "bear with 


them’, if ‘anyone bring you into bondage, if "anyone de- 
vour you, if anyone take "from you, if "anyone exalt him- 


gpovyor év xpror@, and xX. 15, we 
gpoviporc Aéyw.) In this passage 
it may be either (1) “although 
wise,” “wise as you think your- 
selves to be;” or, with a pro- 
founder irony, (2) “you bear with 
them, because it is the character 
of wise men to bear with fools.” 
The instance given is that 
they endured the insolence and 
despotic claims of the false 
teachers. That this 

Despotism was the character of 


Si es the Judaizing party 
jens generally may be in- 


ferred by implication 
from i. 24, iv. 5, and Gal. ii. 4. 
See also the servile adulation of 
James in the Clementines (In- 
troduction, p. 366). 
caradovdoi, “ enslave.” The 
same word is applied to the 
efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gal. ii. 4, to 
bring the Christian Church under 
the yoke of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies. Compare the use of dov- 
dela in this sense in Gal. v. 1, 
“be not again entangled with 
the yoke of slavery;” and Peter’s 
speech, Acts xv. 10, “a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear.” In this pas- 
sage the word has probably a 
more personal meaning, like xv- 
prevopey in i. 24, but with a re- 
ference to the moral slavery to 
which the Church was to be re- 
duced. 
20. xarecOict, “ devour your 
property,” as in Matt. xxiii. 14, 
* devour widows’ houses.” The 


particular point intended must 
be the claims which they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 
their support (see 1 Cor. ix. 1). 
But it may also include the co- 
vetous disposition which at this 
time, as in our own, was a beset- 
ting sin of the Jewish character. 

For the grossly selfish ends of 
the Judaizing party, see Rom. 
xvi. 18, “they serve not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly”; Phil. iii. 19, “ whose 
God is their belly.” 

Aapbaver, “ catches you,” 
“makes you his prey;” a me- 
taphor taken from fishing or 
hunting (see Luke v. 5); and in 
this passage probably applied to 
the fascination exercised over 
the Corinthians by their deceit- 
ful teachers. Comp. d0Aw éAabor, 
xii. 16. For this general cha- 
racter of the Judaizers, compare 
verse 13, dodwe épydrac; li. 17, 
KamnAevovteg Tov ddyov; Rom. 
xvi. 18, éEarar@ow rde kapdiag 
TWV AKAKWY,. 

eraiperat, i.e. Ka’ voy, “ con- 
ducts himself proudly.” For the 
words see x. 5., may twa érac- 
POMEVOY KATH TIC YYWOEWCS TOV JEOd. 
Hence the frequent allusions to 
their boastfulness and self-com- 
mendations, iii. 1, x. 12—18, xi. 
12,48: 

cic mpdawroy dpe, “strikes on 
the face” (not necessarily with 
a scourge, since the word is ap- 
plied in John xviii. 23 to a pa- 
mopa, or “buffet with the hand”). 
This expression is the climax of 


2 


— 
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> r ane es , 
Tig sig mpoTwroy “imag dépss. 
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, 
"leaTa atiplay rAgyw, 


we OTh c Pty ie, he a mie > ce Ne + rs ~ ae) 
S YpeslG “NoUevyxapev® ev w ay TIG TOAMA, (Ev 


® gjuas before eis. 


self, if Tanyone smite you on the face. 
cerning reproach, as though we "have been weak: 


> jAodevjTomer, 


I speak as con- 
*but 


whereinsoever any one is “daring, (I speak "in folly’) I am 


the description of ingolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on the 
face, especially on the mouth, is 
a frequent mode of insult. Com- 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 24, “ Zedekiah 
... smote Micaiah on the cheek ;” 
Matt. v. 39, “whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek ;” 
Luke xxii. 64, “they struck him 
on the face ;” Acts xxiii. 2, “he 
commanded to smite Paul on the 
mouth ;” and so Philost. Apoll. 
vii. 23. 

That such violence might be 
expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also 
implied in the command in 1 Tim. 
iii, 8, and Tit. i. 7, that the “bi- 
shop” is “not to be a striker.” 
Even so late as a.p. 675, the 
council of Braga (c. 7) orders 
“that no bishop at his will and 
pleasure shall strike his clergy, 
lest he lose the respect which 
they owe him.” 

For the singular number ruc, as 
implying a special leader of the 
party, see note on x. 7. 

21. card ariypiay Néyw. In a 
sentence so charged with irony, 
and of which one may 
suppose that the Apo- 
stle’s meaning must 
have been caught much rather 
from the tone of his voice, the 
turn of his writing, the expres- 
sion of his countenance, than from 
his actual words. it is difficult to 
assign a precise meaning to each 
expression. Its general sense is 
that, in contrast to the false 
teachers, he was what they called 


Trony of the 
Apostle. 


“weak :” “Such are your teach- 
ers ; and what am I in comparison 
with them? Oh! certainly very 
different. I say it with a proper 
consciousness of the deep dis- 
grace which it brings upon me in 
your eyes and theirs” (cara a7t- 
piav Aéyw being uttered with an 
air of mock shame), “that J, un- 
like them, was a poor weak crea- 
ture; I had not the strength or 
energy to trample on you and 
plunder you, and assume a lofty 
demeanour, and smite you on the 
face; I could do nothing of this 
kind: so far they are quite right, 
and I wish them joy of it. But 
then” (here the irony is partly 
dropped) “whatever grounds of 
confidence, of real confidence, 
they have, those grounds” (here 
he again assumes the half ironical, 
half apologetic tone), “pardon my 
folly for the word, those grounds 
of confidence I have no less than 
they.” 

kara arytiay is, “to my re- 
proach,” like ar/pwe. 

éyw is to be taken with we Ort, 
“T say that ” (thus differing from 
Aad in verse 17). 

we Ore is pleonastic, like “how 
that ” in English (as 2 Thess. ii. 
2, we Ore évéarnkev F Huepa); but 
the expression would not be used 
in either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in the 
fact stated ; “I say how it is sup- 
posed that,” &c. See Winer, Gr. 
67, § 1. 

Hypetc, 1. e. “ZL emphatically, 


to 
to 
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adbporivy Asyw) ToALO xavo, 
Topanriral ici; xayw. onéppa “ASsacp clow; xayo. 


daring also. 


SECOND EPISTLE. CHAP. XI. 22, 23. 


22‘Ebpatos elo; xayo. 


Are they Hebrews? so am J. Are they Is- 


raclites? soam J, Are they the seed of Abraham? so am J. 


as distinguished from the false 
teachers.” 

qobevicapev (B.) “have been 
weak,” ja0evijcaper (D.E.) “were 
weak,” i.e. “ when we arrived at 
Corinth.” See note on xi. 16. 

év &ppoctin déyw refers to the 
word ropa. 

He has now cast aside all fur- 
ther shame, and begins the long- 
expected and often announced 
glorification of himself ; and, in 
so doing, he gives a description of 
his life, which forms one of the 
most valuable historical portions 
of the New Test. 

The enumeration of his claims 
begins from those points in which 
his opponents were strongest, and 
from these gradually rises into a 
sphere where he leaves them be- 
hind, and ultimately loses sight 
of them altogether. These points 
were their purely Jewish extrac- 
tion and their peculiar connexion 

with Christ. It would 


ate oa appear from Epipha- 
stiles Jew- * F 
isli origin, D108 (Her. xxx. 16) 


. thatthe Judaizers went 
so far as to assert that he was 
altogether a Gentile by birth, and 
only adopted circumcision in or- 
der to marry the High Priest’s 
daughter. This suspicion might 
possibly arise from his birthplace 
at Tarsus, one of the great seats 
of Gentile education ; or from his 
connexion with Gamaliel, whose 
teaching notoriously inculcated 
toleration of Gentile usages (see 
the quotations from the Rabbis in 
Tholuck’s Character of St. Paul, 
Engl. trans. p. 17). However this 
may be, he here feels called upon 


to assert the purity of his Jewish 
descent in the strongest manner ; 
and it is a remarkable proof of 
the ascendancy acquired by his 
opponents, that he should be com- 
pelled to do so in addressing a 

hurch, in its main elements, not 
Jewish, but Gentile. 

The three words employed are 
arranged in a climax. , Hebrew.” 
‘EE paioe, “Hebrew,” in Sol 
Acts vi. 1, and in the phrase 
“Gospel according to the He- 
brews” (Kus. H. E. iii. 39), is used 
to express Palestinian, as opposed 
to Hellenistic, Jews. But the 
Apostle was “born (yeyevynpévoc) 
in Tarsus,” Acts xxii. 3; and 
"E€paioc is often used by Josephus 
and Philo as an equivalent to 
*Iovdatoc. Compare ‘E€paioce 2 
"E€paiwy, in Phil. iii.5. It is used 
then here, simply to denote his 
nationality. ‘“ Israelite,” and “the 
seed of Abraham,” rise 
one above another in 
expressing the sacred character 
of the nation, as inheriting the 
promises. For ‘IopanXirne, as a 
term of praise (in which sense 
alone it occurs in the N. Test.), 
see John i. 48 (“Israelite indeed 
.... Without guile”); Acts ii. 22, 
ili, 12; ov. 35, xiit.“16, xxi ae 
(heading the addresses to the 
Jews); Rom.ix. 4, xi. 1. 
For oréppa Abpacyp, in 
like manner, see Heb. 
ii. 16; Rom. ix. 7, xi. 1 (in both 
of which last passages it comes in, 
as here, as a climax after “Israel” 
and “ Israclite”). 

In Rom. xi. 1, Phil. iii.5, he adds 
the fact omitted here, that he was 


“ Israelite.” 


Seed of 
Abraham.” 


23 
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*3Oiaxovol YploTod Eiow ; (mapadpovéry AaAG) *brepsya 
ev xomolg mepiocotéows, ev "durAaxais TEploaoT=pws, 


® bmep eyo. 


b év mAnyais brepG., ev pudAakals Tep, 


Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) J am 


more, in labours more abundant, 


a Benjamite: hence perhaps his 
name of “ Saul.” 

23. The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 
their peculiar con- 
nexion with Christ 
(see note on x. 7), 
which they expressed by calling 
themselves “ His instruments ” or 
“servants ” (dudkovor). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to the 
previous charge. They had ques- 
tioned his right to be called so, 
on the ground that he had not 
seen our Lord on earth (see note 
on | Cor. ix. 1), and perhaps also 
on the ground of his want of con- 
nexion with the Jerusalem Apo- 
stles (see note on ili.1). He an- 
swers by an appeal, not to any 
outward fact, but to his own won- 
derful life, as partly in 1 Cor. ix. 
1, 2 (“ye are my seal in the 
Lord”). This was the best proof 
he could give of his intimate 
union with his Master, and of his 
zeal for His service; in this he 
knew that he was far superior 
(vrepeyw) to them, and yet at the 
same time these very hardships 
constituted or caused the “weak- 
ness” with which he was taunted. 
This last thought is not directly 
expressed, but is implied in the 
transition from verse 28 to 29, 30. 
He ushers in his defence with one 
more apology, of stronger irony 
in proportion as his defence is 
stronger: “my language is that 
ofa madman. Really I can hardly 
expect you will believe me” 
(xapagporay, comp. 2 Pet. ii. 16); 


His service 
of Christ. 


‘Ain prisons more ‘abun- 


“but the fact is so, Iam far more 
a servant of Christ than they are,” 
as if it were éyw vumepd.dcovoc 
(see note on xi. 5). 

Aad@ here is “my general lan- 
guage,” as in verse 17. 

The sentence is connected im- 
mediately with urepeyw: “I am 
a servant of Christ in labours, in 
stripes,” &e. From this moment 
he drops all irony. The labours 
of the false teachers could be no- 
thing compared with his; and. 
from this point we lose sight of 
them till xii. 11. 

Tepiaourépwe is (not “more 
abundantly than they,” but) as in 
a) 123 04, vir. 13,16; 
merely a_ stronger 
form of repiocwe. It has accord- 
ingly lost its distinct comparative 
meaning so completely that in 
vii. 13 it is joined with paddor. 
If he had meant to compare him- 
self with them, he would have 
used, not the adverb, but the ad- 
jective, weptacdrepog or TEpioco- 
Trepov, as in the somewhat similar 
passage, 1 Cor. xv. 10. It is the 
same as utepGadddrTwe, “ beyond 
all ordinary measure,” the words 
being varied only for variety’s 
sake, as elsewhere in St. Paul 
(see F-Gor: xis. 3): 

év guvdaxatc. The Acts only 
mention three imprisonments, 
and of these the one 
at Philippi (xvi. 24) 
is the only one that can be in- 
cluded here. In Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. 5, seven are mentioned al- 
together. 

év Savdrore, “in perils of death:” 


TEPLOTOTEPWS. 


Imprisonments. 
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TAY YA bmepbanrrayrws, ey Savarotg morraxic (oro 
N / / / \ / on, 

"Toudaiwy mevtaxig “TecoE¢axovTA Tapa piay znaboy, 


rolg Pepabdiodyy, anak 


® TecoapdKovTa. 


ensbacdry, 


Tplg evauayyoa, 


> ep5a6dla ny. 


dant, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft (‘from the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one, thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 


(comp. iv. 11). Of these various 
kinds of death the next 
two verses give in- 
stances. Of the five 
Jewish scourgings here men- 
tioned, not one is mentioned in 
the Acts. The words 
uro “lovdaiwy, “by the 
Jews,” imply that he 
was going to use another con- 
struction: first, because a70, and 
not v6, is required by éAabor : 
and secondly, because it would 
have been superfluous to say that 
“the forty stripes save one” were 
inflicted by Jews; that being as 
fixed an expression for Jewish 
scourging, as the rods (épa€di- 
ofnv) was for Roman scourging. 
Forty stripes were fixed by the 
Law as the maximum (Deut. xxv. 
3), but thirty-nine only were in- 
flicted by later practice, lest by 
chance the letter of the Law 
should be broken. It was in- 
flicted with a leather scourge, 
with which thirteen strokes were 
given on the breast, thirteen on 
the right shoulder, thirteen on 
the left ; and this arrangement 
of the scourging was by some 
Rabbis made the reason of the 
number thirty-nine. The mode 
of flagellation was as follows: 
The culprit was bound by both 
hands to a pillar; the officer of 
the synagogue stripped off his 
clothes until his breast was bared. 
The officer then ascended a stone 


Perils of 
death. 


Jewish 
scourgings. 


behind. The scourge consisted of 
four thongs of calf skin, and two 
of asses’ skin. The culprit bent 
to receive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. A reader meanwhile 
read, first, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 
next, Deut. xxix. 8, lastly, Psalm 
Ixxviiil. 88. It was so severe a 
punishment that death often en- 
sued. (Wetstein, p.208; Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 714.) 

25. rpie épapcicOny. 
the Roman punish- 
ment of “virgis cx- 
dere,” also so cruel 
as frequently to occasion death. 
See Cic. Verr. v. 62. Of the 
three times, here mentioned by 
the Apostle, one only is described 
in the Acts (xvi. 23). St. Paul 
being a Roman citizen was, pro- 
perly speaking, exempted from 
this punishment, and, on that 
plea, protested against it at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), and 
escaped it at Jerusalem (xxii. 
25). 

dat édcOao0n7, 1. e. at Lystra. 
Acts xiv. 19. 

tpic evavaynoa. ‘The allusion 
is unknown. The 
shipwreck in Acts 
XXvil. is later. 

vuxOipepor, a whole day of 
twenty-four hours, 


This was 


Roman 
scourgings, 


Stoning and 
shipwrecks. 


Ly ® z “ ate 
beginning, according A night 

J ish ese © and day in 
to Jewish reckoning = the deg.” 


(from Gen. i. 5), with 
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ev eonuia, xivduvoig ev Yaracoy, xivduveig ev wWevda- 
OgAdois, 248 x0 1 pwoydw, ey aypuTviasg moAAaxiC 

c; xorw xal moxdw, ey aypumvios \AH16, 


8 add ev. 


fered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep), in journeyings often, in perils of ‘rivers, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by °* countrymen, in perils by heathens, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in “labour and 


the evening. The word occurs 
only in very late writers. 

év rt Bv0o, “in the depth of 
the sea.” See Exod. xv. 5; 
Psalm evii. 24. LXX. Probably 
after one of the shipwrecks on a 
plank, asin Acts xxvii. 44. The 
Syriac reads, “ without a boat in 
the sea.” Theophylact says that 
some maintained this to mean 
that Paul was concealed for a day 
after the stoning at Lystra, in a 
place called Bythos ; and in later 
times it has been referred to a 
deep dungeon, so called, at Cyzi- 
cus (see Estius, ad loe.). 

26. The parenthesis explain- 
ing év Javadroe being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. 

ddouropiac (“ travels”) is ex- 
panded into the remaining dis- 
tresses described in verses 26, 27. 

Kuvdvvote torapa@y, “ danger of 
swollen rivers,” such as 
cut off the traveller in 
all eastern and southern 
countries. ‘Thus Frederick Bar- 
barossa was drowned in the Caly- 
cadnus, a river flowing into the 
sea not far from the Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra- 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, be- 


tween Jerusalem and Antioch 
NN 


Perils of 
rivers.” 


(see Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 
176. 457). 

Anoror, “ robbers,” whether by 
land or sea, whether 
such as those in the “ Robbers.” 
mountains of Ephesus, 
who are said in the well known 
tradition (Eus. H. E. iii. 23) to 
have carried off the Apostle John; 
or remnants of the old Cilician 
pirates (see note on x. 4). 

éx yévouc, “ from Jews, such as 
the conspiracies at 
Damascus, Acts ix. 
23; at Jerusalem, ix. 
29; at Antioch of Pisidia, xiii. 
50; at Iconium, xiv. 5; at Lystra, 
xiv. 19; at Thessalonica, xvii. 5; 
at Beroea, xvii. 18; at Corinth, 
Pahang 

é£ e0vev. “From Gentiles,” 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 
20; and Ephesus, xix. 
23. 


Perils 
“ from Jews.” 


“ From 
Gentiles.” 


év moet, év épnpia, év Sadaoon, 
“by city, by desert, and by sea.” 
The “dese” may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. i. 17, but also to 
the wilder districts of Asia Minor. 
For those “ by sea,” comp. note 
on verse 25. 

Wevdadérpare. See Gal. ii. 4, 
and here, as there, probably 
Judaizers. 

21. komm kal poxOy, resuming 
2 
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Ey ALU XO diver, ev vnoTeiaig mwoAAaxic, Ev Woes 


xual yupvoTyti. 


~ , y 
Svwolg TOV mapexTog y% *emloTATIS [LOE 


® émiotoTaois Mou. 


painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 


fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 


the argument from ddovropiatc 
“ by toil and trouble, as shown in 
sleeplessness,” &c. 

ayputviac, “sleepless nights,” 
either from fatigue or 
from business. Comp. 
the midnight psalms at 
Philippi, Acts xvi. 25; the dis- 


Sleepless 


nights. 


“course all through the night at 


Troas, xx. 7, 11; the ministra- 
tions “ night and day” at Ephe- 
sus, xx. 31; the working to sup- 
port himself “night and day” at 
Thessalonica, 2 Thess. 111. 8. 
év Ayo Kai die. Compare 1 
Cor. iv.4b) e"Phil! iv. 12: 
vnoreiacc. Not “ voluntary 
fasts,” of which there 
“ Fastings.” 18 no instance in the 
Apostle’s life, unless 
it be Acts xiii. 3, xiv. 23, and 
of which the mention would be 
out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from ex- 
ternal or natural causes; but 
“days without food,” as in vi. 5. 
It follows upon Awww Kat ier, 
“hunger and thirst,” partly from 
the same kind of repetition as 
has caused the insertion of “the 
sea” in verse 26, although the 
dangers by sea had already been 
mentioned in the previous verse; 
but chiefly for the sake of giving 
a more definite image, not merely 
of “hunger,” but absolute “ want 
of food;” and it follows upon 
“hunger and thirst,” as “ sleep- 
less nights” follow upon “ toil 
and trouble,” marked in like 
manner by zo\\axec. 
évy Woxee Kat yupyvornr. 


See 


Beside those things 


1 Cor. iv. 11, “in cold and na- 
kedness,” in the cold 
winters of southern 
climates. 

28. xwplc twv mapexrog may 
be (as in Matt. v. 
32; Acts xxvi. 29) 
“not to speak of the 
many points which 
are left out in this enumeration,” 
like “the time would fail me to 
tell,” in Heb. xi. 32. Or (2) “be- 
sides external calamities, which I 
have just described, there are the 
internal trials, which I proceed to 
describe.” (Comp. ééw0ev payar, 
éawiev obo, Vii. 5.) 

i) éxiaraoc (B. D. E. F.G.), or 
) éxtovaracic (J. K.) pov or poe 
(B. F. G.), may be (1) in op- 
position with 4 pepipva, “my 
pressure of care,” as in Soph. 
Ant. 225, wodX\ac yap éoxov ppov= 
Tidwy érioraaete 3 or (2) more pos- 
sibly “the concourse of people 
to see me,” to ask advice, &c., 
like “quotidiani hominum impe- 
tus,” Cic. pro Arch. 6. , 

The word ézicracie the ” 

s ’ 3 concourse, 
(with ‘the same varia- 
tion of reading) occurs in Acts 
xxiv. 12, for a “tumult ;” Num. 
xvi. 40, for the “ congregation,” 
or “conspiracy,” of Korah; 3 
Esdr. 73., for “conspiracies.” If 
pou be the right reading, it would 
be “my concourse,” as we should 
say, “my following.” If yor, then 
it is governed by éwi in éxioracre. 
Comp. the form éricvvaywyh, 2 
Thess. ii. ts HebrowA25: 

For the fact, see the account of 


“ Cold and 
nakedness.” 


“ The things 
which are 
without.” 


to 
wo 
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29 ef 

tis cxavdaniter ce, xab oux 
Ta THy acbevelas 


that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 


eare of all the churches. 
weak? who is offended, 
needs ‘boast, I will 


St. Paul’s teaching at Corinth, 
Acts xviii. 11: “ He sate (i. e. 
as arabbi) in the house of Justus 
near the synagogue, a year and 
six months teaching the word of 
God,” and still more to the pur- 
pose, immediately before the date 
of this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 9.: “He separated the dis- 
ciples, daily conversing (xa? - 
pépay dvadeyouevoc) in the school 
of Tyrannus.” Wherever he es- 
tablished his head quarters, there 
the crowd of hearers and ques- 
tioners might be expected to 
follow him. Compare the attend- 
ance on the teaching of our Lord: 
“There were many coming and 
going, and they had not leisure 
so much as to eat” (Mark vi. 
31). 

If this be the right construc- 
tion and meaning, then the whole 
sentence will run thus: “ Setting 
aside the details which require 
no mention, there is my daily 
concourse of hearers, and. the 
anxiety (4) wépyuva) which I have 
for all the congregations of 
Christians.” The expression is 
important, as showing the wide- 
spread influence of St. Paul. It is 
the description which we should 
have expected to find in the 
accounts of St. Peter, if the 
Apostolic history exhibited any 
traces of the power afterwards 
claimed by his successors. 

In later times this passage was 
used as a justification of Dun- 


Who is weak, 
and J burn not? 
‘boast of the things which concern 


and J am not 
If I must 


stan’s retaining several sees to- 
gether. 

29. This is a strong expression 
of the Apostle’s wide sympathies 
(see note on] Cor. ix. 22). “Tf 
there is any one weak ; 
and troubled in con- “ Who is of- 

. , Ee fended, and 

science (do0evet, aS Thun’ not 2” 
in Rom. xiv. 2, 21; 
1 Cor. viii. 11), I, too, am weak 
with him” (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22, 
“to the weak I became as weak”). 
“ If there is any one caught in a 
snare, I, too, am scorched in the 
fire of his temptation” (as Rev. 
iii. 18, and 1 Cor. vii. 9); or 
“Tam on fire with indignation” 
(as in 2 Mace. iv. 38, xiv. 45). 
Compare the juxtaposition of 
aoQevet and oxavdadiZerar, in 1 
Cor. viii. 9, 13. 

30. The mention of “weak- 
ness” in verse 29, leads him to 
break out into a strong acknow- 
ledgment of its existence. “TI 
have been compelled to boast, 
but my boasting is in fact not of 
my strength, but of my weak- 
ness. All these hardships, all 
this sympathy for the weakness 
of others, are the signs and causes 
of that weakness of which they 
complain in me.” But this 
thought, whilst it sums up the 
foregoing enumeration, also opens 
anew aspect of the subject, which 
continues to xii. 10. The irony 
with which he had opened this 
vindication im xi. I-——2]> > is 
dropped; and he expresses his 
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my ‘weakness. 


The God and Father of *the Lord Jesus, 


°% who is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I le not. 
In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king kept 


intention to continue his boast 
(ckavyhoopac), overcoming his 


_ scruples, not, as heretofore, by 


assuming the character of a fool 
(compare xi. 16, 23, with xi. 6), 
but by reflecting that, after all, it 
was not on his strength, but on 
his weakness, that he was going 
to dwell. This he seems to have 
intended to follow up by a de- 
tailed account of all his suffer- 
ings. Beginning, therefore, with 
a solemn appeal to God for the 
truth of his narrative (xi. 31, and 
again xi. 6.), he commences with 
an account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 32, 
33). What would have followed 
next, it is impossible to say. 
The narrative is bro- 
Interruption ken off almost as soon 
of the > 
argument 28 begun; the ship has 
foundered at sea; and 
only a single plank has been 
washed to shore. The shock 
may have been from the re- 
luctance, which he still found in- 
superable, to dwell in detail on 
his great deeds. Or it may have 
been that he was struck at this 
point, by the thought that the 
glory of his weakness might be 
better exhibited by pointing out 
its direct connexion with the 
highest privilege to which he had 
ever been called. Or it may 
have been that the description 
of his great revelations, and of 
the weakness connected with 
them, was the chief topic on 
which he meant to dwell; but 


that he had at first intended to 
give the outward circumstances 
which had led the way to them ; 
and then, either finding this too 
circuitous, or for some other 
cause unknown, had changed his 
plan, and gone at once into the 
subject of the revelations without 
further introduction. However 
this may be, as soon as he has 
disentangled himself from the 
confusion of the lost sentence, 
he proceeds to the account of his 
revelations, and thence of his 
weakness xii. 2—10). Thus 
much is necessary to be borne in 
mind, in order to force a way 
over one of the most disjointed 
sentences ever written. 

31. This asseveration (like 
those which followed in xii. 2, 3, 
6) applies to the whole narrative 
which was intended to follow, 
and which perhaps does in part 
follow in xi. 1—10. For the dox- 
ology, introduced by the solemn 
feeling of the moment, compare 
Rom. ix. 5, and i. 25. 

6 &y is used so frequently in 
LXX. and by Philo, as a trans- 
lation for JEHOVAH, that the 
phrase in this passage and Rom. 
ix. 5,if not used precisely in that 
sense, at any rate has reference 
toit. Comp. John i. 18, iii. 18, 
vi. 46, viii. 47; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

32. The fact here related was 
(so far as we know) his 
earliest danger, at least a from 

= amascus, 
from conspiracy. It 
took place on his return from 
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, \ iN’ 
miaco pe, Bal dia 


yupidog gv capyavy éyardobyy dia Tod Telyous xul 2&é- 


® chy A, wéAw. 


the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, 


> add SéAwr. 


to ap- 


prehend me, and through a window in a basket was 


Arabia to Damascus, shortly 
after his conversion (Gal. i. 17), 
and is described, nearly as here, 
in Acts ix. 23, 24, 25, with the 
difference only that what is there 
ascribed to the Jews, is here 
ascribed to the Ethnarch, who 
probably was acting at their in- 
stigation. Aretas, chief of the 
Nabathean Arabs, had at this 
time much _ influence, 
partly from his being 
the father-in-law of 
Herod Antipas, partly from the 
commercial importance of his ca- 
pital, Petra. Hence the extension 
of his “ kingdom” to Damascus. 
(Conybeare and Howson, i. 88, 
and Porter’s Damascus, i. 102.) 
It was an hereditary name, in 
Arabic, Haret. (See Niebuhr’s 
Lectures, vol. iii. c. 91.) This 
one was the third of the name. 
Aas, Ane ev ix 4; SC VEL. 
iii. 2. (Schéttgen, ad loc.) “ Eth- 
narch” was the title of an Ori- 
ental provincial governor. (See 
1 Mace. xiv. 47; Josephus pas- 
sim; Heyne’s treatise “ De Eth- 
narchia Arete,” 1755.) 

éppovper, “ kept watch with a 
garrison.” From Acts ix. 24, it 
appears that all the gates were 
watched. 

miaoat, in later Greek, “ to 
arrest.” 

Supiéoc, “an aperture,” or “little 
door,” as in Acts xx.9. In Josh. 
ii. 15, 1 Sam. xix. 12, the same 
expression (61a rij¢ Supécoc) is used 
in the LXX. for the escape of the 
spies from Jericho, and of David 


“ Aretas 
the king.” 


from Saul. dia rov refyove, pro- 
bably “over the wall,” 

i. e. from an overhang- The wall. 
ing house, such as are 

still to be seen on the walls of 
Damascus. See the woodcut in 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 110. 
There is a spot still pointed out 
on the eastern wall, itself modern, 
as the scene of his escape. Close 
by is a cavity in the ancient 
burial-ground, where he is said, 
in the local legends, to have con- 
cealed himself; and formerly a 
tomb was shown of a St. George, 
who was martyred in furthering 
the escape. It is curious that in 
the present traditions of Damascus 
the incidents of this escape have 
almost entirely eclipsed the story 
of his conversion. 

33. capyayn, “anything twist- 
ed,” as a cord. Asch. Supp. 
788; so Suidas, oi pev oxoiviov 
Tt, of O&€ wrEypa Te EK oxoLViov. 
Comp. the Hebrew word Sarag, 
“to weave.” Lycophron (748) 
has the word TpooTEeTUpyavwpevyy. 
On this the Scholiast says, cupe- 
mrEYHEVHY* I) yap Tap’ Fyuiy cap- 
yarn, Tapa ’ArriKoic Tap- 
yarn’ cal To ouvethioOat, The basket. 
rerapyavwoOa. (Wet- 
stein.) Here probably the word 
signifies a “rope-basket.” In 
Acts ix. 25, it is orvpte, “a grain- 
basket.” 

Tac xEtpac, “ his hands which 
were stretched forth to catch me.” 
Comp. Acts xii. 1, “ Herod stretch- 
ed forth his hands to vex the 
church.” 
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® Kavxac0a 5) ov cuppeper mort eActooucn yap eis. 


I let down by the wall and escaped his hands. x11. “I 
must boast; it is not expedient for me, *but I will come 
Teyen to visions and revelations of the Lord. I "know a 


XII. 1. The variety of readings 
indicates the want of any guide 
in the sense of the sen- 
tence, which is the trans- 
ition from the broken 
narrative of xi. 32, 33, to the new 
narrative rising out of it in xii. 2. 

(1) cavxyaobu dei, B. D®. KE. F. 
G. J. Vulg.; ei cavy. det, ov cup- 
oepov pév, B. F.G.3 édeboopar oe, 
B. F. G. Vulg. Copt.; dé cai, B. 
Vulg. Copt. Latin Fathers. 

(2) kavyao0ae ée, D!. Slav. 
Theoph.; kat 6) kavy. Copt. Arm. 
Greek Fathers ; ob cuppéper prot, 
D!.E.J.K. Greek Fathers; é\«0- 
copa yap, D', D®. E. J. K. Copt. 
Arm. Aéth. (A. and C. are defi- 
cient). 

In addition to the confusion of 
the sense, there has also been the 
confusion of sound between det 
and 67, and between dé and -Oac 
(the last syllable of cavyaoOar), 
according to the later Greek pro- 
nunciation. 

The first set of readings would 
mean, “I must boast; it is not 
good for me; but yet I am about 
to do so.” Thesecond would mean, 
** Now to boast is not good for me 
[but I must boast], for [am about 
to do so” (comp. xi. 5). Both 
readings combined would mean, “I 
must boast; itisnotexpedient[ but 
I must boast] for Iam going to do 
so.” In all these three cases the 
words express the conflict in his 
own mind between what he must 
do, and what he thinks it becoming 


Various 
readings. 


to do. For something of the same 
confusion, compare Phil. iii. 1.: 
Ta aUTA ypagenr Dpiy, Epo pev ovVK 
Okynpoy, viv dé aaparéc, where * 
he means to- say that, “to write 
the same things was in itself 
troublesome to him, but, under 
the circumstances, was not; be- 
cause it was good for them.” 

The mention of his Divine re- 
velations is introduc- 
ed, first, as a matter 
on which he may 
justly found a claim as an Apo- 
stle, especially as against those 
who claimed peculiar connexion 
with Christ; secondly, in refe- 
rence to the “weakness” which 
followed as a consequence on 
these revelations. 

Orraciac Kat aroxahvwetc., O7- 
rasia,— probably the more tangi- 
ble “ visions,”— occurs 
no where else in St. 
Paul, but is used in Luke i. 22, 
xxiv. 23, for “an apparition,” soal- 
so in Dan. ix. 23, x. 1,7,8 (L.XX.). 
azoxadviic, in this 
especial sense of 
“spiritual penetration into Di- 
vine secrets,” is used in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 26; Eph. i. 17, iii. 3; Gal. 
i. 12, ii. 2; and in the name and 
contents of the ‘“ Apocalypse” 
(Rey. i. 1). 

kupiou, “of the Lord” (He being 
the author of them). 

2. oida, “I know.” Possibly in 
the sense of “remembering,” as in 
Acts xxiii. 5; 1 Cor. i. 16. 


His Divine 
revelations. 


“ Visions.” 


“ Revelations.” 
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man in Christ about fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body I "know not, ° whether out of the body I *know 


not, God knoweth) such an 
heaven. And I "know such 


avOpwroy év xptaro. The most 
general term to designate himself 
in the third person,— “a Chris- 
tian,” “a man who lived and 
. moved in Christ as his being,” 
possibly with an allusion to the 
deeper consciousness of that union 
produced by the ecstasy. 

mpo érwy dexarecodpwy. As he 
had begun his narrative in xi. 32, 
33, with one definite 
fact, so also he begins 
his new narrative in a 
similar manner. This date could 
not have been his conversion, 
which was more than twenty 
years before this; it might pos- 
sibly have been shortly after the 
escape from Damascus, which, as 
being about seventeen years be- 
fore, may have been mentioned 
in xi. 32, 33 as a prelude to this. 

eire €v cwpart. This comes in 
as a parenthesis, and expresses 


“ Fourteen 
years ago.” 


the loss of self-con- 
nt the A sciousness to that de- 
0 ng or ou : z 
of the body.” Ste that he knew not 


whether he were car- 
ried up into heaven literally, or 
only in a figure. 

ypTacOyn is Attic, jprayn Ma- 
cedonian Greek. For similar ex- 
pressions, comp. Acts vili. 39, 
Tvevua Kupiov Hpwacev Tov Pi- 
Aurmov: and Rev. i. 10, éyevopny 
év Tvevpare: Xil. 5, HowaaOn TO 
Téxvov avricg mpoc Tov Seov: 1 
Thess. iv. 17, dpraynoopeba.... 
cic aépa. Compare the Rabbini- 


one caught up to the third 
a man (whether in the body 


eal expression in Bava Mezia, 89: 
“God stood in the academy of 
heaven, with all His scholars in 
great controversy; and they said, 
‘Who shall be the judge?’ And 
they agreed that it should be 
Rabbi Barnaham. In the same 
hour his soul was caught up into 
heaven, and his sentence con- 
firmed the judgment of God. 
(Wetstein. ) 

tpirov ovpavov. The sum of 
Wetstein’s quotations on the Rab- 
binical conception of 
the seven heavens is 
as follows: 1. The veil 
(compare Heb. vi. 19). 2. The 
expanse. 3. The clouds. 4. The 
dwelling-place (habitaculum). 5. 
The habitation (habitatio). 6. 
The fixed seat. 7. Araboth. Or 
(according to a slightly different 
arrangement): 1. The heaven. 
2. The heaven of heavens. 3. 
The expanse. 4. The clouds. 5. 
The dwelling-place. 6. The fixed 
seat. 7. Araboth. In “the 
clouds” are said to be the mill- 
stones which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall, God lived on 
the earth; at the sin of Adam, 
He ascended into the first heaven ; 
at the sin of Cain, into the second; 
at the generation of Enoch, into 
the third; at the generation of 
the flood, into the fourth ; at the 
generation of the confusion of 
tongues, into the fifth ; at the ge- 
neration of Sodom, into the sixth; 


“The Third 


Heaven.” 


or 
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or out of the body “ God knoweth), how that he was 


caught up into paradise and heard 
which it is not lawful for a man to speak. 


one will I "boast: 


at the generation of Egypt, into 
the seventh. Then, at the rise of 
Abraham, He descended to the 
sixth; of Isaac, to the fifth; of 
Jacob, to the fourth; of Levi, to 
the third; of Kohath, to the se- 
cond; of Amram, to the first; of 
Moses, to the earth again. 

It is possible that, in accordance 
with this phraseology, the Apostle 
may mean that he was carried into 
the third heaven, i. e. midway be- 
tween earth and heaven, into the 
region of the clouds and air, as in 
1 Thess. iv. 17 (cic aépa); and 
then by a second, and still loftier 
flight, into the presence of God 
Himself, which is spoken of, as 
in Rev. xxii. 1, under the -figure 
of a “paradise.” 

But probably the Apostle’s 
words have no concern with this 
elaborate system of the Rabbis. 
There was a simpler view taken 
by some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on the 
passage in Deut. x. 14, which 
speaks of “the heaven” and “the 
heaven of heavens” (see Aboth 
Nathan, 27, in Wetstein). By 
these two heavens apparently 
were meant the visible clouds and 
the sky, possibly in connexion 
with the dual form of the Hebrew 
word “shemaim.” In that case, 
the third heaven would be the in- 
visible world beyond, in the pre- 


Tunutterable utterances,’ 
TFor such an 


yet "for myself I will not "boast, "except 


sence of God, and not different 
from, but identical with paradise, 
asin Luke xxiii.43. So St. John 
is brought through a door in the 
sky, into the presence of the throne 
of God (Rev. iv. 1,2); and round 
that throne is the “ Eden”— the 
Paradise or garden of Heaven 


(Rev. xxii. 1). 


The Apostle’s rapture is alluded 
to in Philopatris, ascribed to Lu- 
cian, c. 12: “ When the Galilean 
met me, with his high bald fore- 
head (davagadarriac), and high 
nose (ézippivoc), Who walked 
through the air (depobarjauc) to 
the third heaven.” 

dippyta piyyara* an oxymo- 
ron: “words, and «words that 
no words.” The ex- cannot be 
pression is taken spoken.” 
from the secresy of the Greek 
mysteries. 

ov« é&dv avOpu7w, “ Man cannot 
speak them; God may.” Com- 
pare the expressions of those who 
spoke with tongues, as if in a 
language drawn from a higher 
sphere, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 

5. ef ph. ‘ Only in my. weak- 
nesses will I boast.” For ci py 
see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He will not 
boast of himself, but only of his 
visions when he could hardly be 
said to be himself, and of his 
weaknesses of which most would 
be ashamed. 
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in my ‘weaknesses (for "if I "should desire to “boast, I 
shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but I "spare 
you’, lest any man should think of me above that which 


he seeth me to be or 


6. gay yap. Here a clause is 
suppressed, as in xi. 5, and pos- 
sibly xii. 1. “[And yet I could 
boast reasonably ;| for if I were 
desirous (SeAjow) todoso, [should 
not really be foolish, though I af- 
fected folly in doing so before” 
(Gor I; 26). 

aAnecay. See note on xi. 31. 

peioopar de py tec. “I do not 
dwell on wonders and ecstasies, 
of which you cannot conceive. 
I leave you to form your own im- 
pression of me from what you see 
and hear.” Comp. a similar de- 
precation of superstitious reve- 
rence in 1 Cor. iv. 1—6. 

é.d is found in A. B. F. G. and, 
if retained, necessitates Lach- 
mann’s punctuation; verse 6 is 
in a parenthesis, and cai ry vrep- 
Eoin Tay aronadvpewr is joined 
to évy rate dobevetacc. Such a 
sudden dislocation can only be 
explained by the confusion almost 
always incident to his mention of 
the word “ boast.” If with D. dcd 
is omitted, the sentence, though 
still inverted, will run more 
smoothly. 

7. kai, x.7.A. “ And it was for 
this very purpose, lest I should be 
too much exalted (trepaipwpar 
and iwepbodg referring to imép 
& PdAérec in verse 6, “ Think not 
of me with excessive reverence, 


heareth ‘from me) ‘sand in the 
exceeding greatness of my revelations. 


Wherefore also lest 


lest by the excess of my revela- 
tions I should be excessively ex- 
alted,”), that there was given 
me a thorn.” 

For the sense of the whole, 
compare Luke x. 20. 

oxo\owW occurs no where else in 
the N. Test. It is not “a thorn,” 
but “something pointed,” gene- 
rally “a pointed stake” 
or “palisade,” Hesy- 
chius, €bdov w&luppevor : 
and again, dp8a Kai dgea “dda, 
aravpoi, xapaxec: and so Phavo- 
rinus, in dvacxodo7tifw* cKxoho 
mee ta Oéea Eva. In 
this sense it is used by 
the LX X. Numb. xxxiii. 
55; Ezek. xxviii. 24; Hos. ii. 6, 
where it is rather distinguished 
from “thorns” (dkav@acc) than 
identified with them. So also 
Artemidorus, iii. 33, dcavOae cat 
oxoXomTEC OduVac onpaivover Oca 
vo 6&0, And so in classical wri- 
ters invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from im- 
paling or crucifying ; and is thus 
analogous to the expression, “I 
am crucified with Christ” (Gal. 
ii. 20). dvackoorigw in Esther 
vii. 10 is explained by Phavorinus 
and Hesychius as equivalent to 
dvacravpifw, and axo\ow is thus 
equivalent to cravpoc (“the cross,” 


‘¢ Thorn in 
the flesh.” 


a. drow, 
“a cross.” 
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pi Urepaipwpos, 20064 poor oxdrol TH .capxl, ayysroc 


I should be exalted above measure, there was given to me 
a thorn in the flesh, "an angel’ of Satan, "that he may 


“the stake”), which originally, 
as employed in the classical wri- 
ters, was used, not for two trans- 
verse beams, but simply for a 
“ nalisade ” or “stake,” and thus 
Eustathius describes it as identi- 
eal with oxodoy. “ Xravpol, dpa 
kal arwéuppéva EvXa,— ot dé aivrot 
oxodoreg NEyovra.” For the de- 
tails of these words, see Lipsius, 
De Cruce, i. 3, 4,5, 6. In Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini, 11), ava- 
oxo\oriZw is used for the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. 

Thus, as the words “crucior,” 
“cruciatus,” crux,” in Latin, 
are taken from the agony of cru- 
cifixion to express pain in general, 
so oraupoc and oxodov, the “cross” 
and the “stake,” are used in the 
Greek of the N. Test. (as in 
Matth. xvi. 24, “let him take up 
his cross”) for suffering gene- 
rally. In classical Greek, this 
could not be, as crucifixion was not 
an ordinary Greek punishment. 

The difference between oxoho 
and oravpdc, and the reason there- 
fore for the more frequent occur- 
rence of the former than the 
latter, is that, whilst cravpoc is 
generally used for the punishment 
of “crucifixion,” oxddoW is used 
for the less common, though still 
frequent, punishment of “impale- 
ment.” <As, then, elsewhere, in 
order to describe his state of con- 
stant torture, the Apostle draws 
his image from crucifixion, so 
here he. draws it from impale- 
ment. Comp. cxodorec (stakes) 
év rote op adpotc, Kat Bodidec 
(arrows) év raic mXevpaic, Numb. 
2 > &. aby oe 

rij capxi, “ for the flesh.” The 


double dative is what is common 
in classical Greek, one expressing 
the person, and the other defining 
more accurately the part of the 
person. 

dyyedoc carava, “an angel of 
Satan,” not “the angel 
Satan,” because he is 
never so called in the 
N. Test., nor yet simply the 
“messenger” of Satan, because 
ayyedoc, when used of the unseen 
world, must always have the 
sense of a spirit. For the general 
use of the word “angel,” to de- 
note a Divine work wrought 
through natural agency, compare 
“the angel of the Lord,” who 
smote Herod with sickness (Acts 
xii. 23), or the first born with 
the pestilence (Exod. xii. 23; 
Pa. Ixxvit.. 49, 50)... As Stam 
angel of the Lord” (ayyedoe xu- 
piov) is thus spoken of when the 
object is to assist God’s servants, 
or punish his enemies (Acts v. 
19, vill. .26, ¢xil. 7,23), so) “am 
angel of Satan” (adyyeoc carara) 
is spoken of, where the object is 
to torment God’s servants. Thus 
“ Satan ” tempts Judas (Luke 
xxii. 3) and Ananias (Acts v. 3), 
suggests bad thoughts (1 Cor. vii. 
5), and produces disorders (Luke 
xiii. 16). In this particular in- 
stance, the word is probably in- 
troduced, as in xi. 14, for the 
sake of the allusion to Job i. 6, 
where the LXX. has 6 d.abodoe, 
but the Hebrew “Satan ;” and 
where in like manner, though 
Satan ‘ proposes,” God “ dis- 
poses” the event. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 31, “Satan hath ‘obtained 
his wish’ (éénrfcaro) to sift you 


“ An angel 
of Satan.” 


Oi 
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as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.” The 
word cardy in the LXX. is un- 
declined. In the thirty-five places 
where it is used in the N. Test. 
of which ten occur in St. Paul, 
it is declined. 

iva pe kohagily. ‘This is (not 
as might be expected 
from the word cxod\oW 
to “prick” or “ wound,” 
but) “to buffet,” or “strike with 
the fist,” as in the account of our 
Lord’s trial, Matt. xxvi. 67, 
Mark xiv. 65, 1 Pet. ii. 20. In 
this passage, and 1 Cor. iv. 11, 
where it occurs among the Apo- 
stle’s hardships, it is used in a 
general sense of “ maltreatment,” 
yet still probably with regard to 
its original meaning, and hence 
applies not to the “stake” (cxo- 
AoW), but to the “angel” (ayye- 
doc); comp. Job ii. 5, 7, where 
Satan is ordered to “put forth 
his hand and touch the bone and 
the flesh,” and said to “ smite Job 
with sore boils.” Compare, for a 
similar metaphor, vrwmdfw in 1 
Cor. ix. 27, and for a similar 
personification, that of Death 
and Sin in Rom. v. 14, 21, and 
1 Cor. xv. 55. The word is later 
Greek, xovdvdiZw being the ex- 
pression in Attic Greek. 


«" To buffet 


me. 


The subjunctive coAagiZn and 


vrepaipwnae are used to express 
the continuance of the trial. 
“ He came in order that [not 
“he might,” but] he may buffet 
me, and in order that [not “I 
might not be,” but] “I may not 
be exalted.” The figure may be 
either: (1) the Angel of Satan, 


b omit Kai, 


s buffet me that I may not be exalted above measure’. * And 


like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
armed with the impaling stake ; 
or (2) the Apostle himself already 
impaled or crucified, and thus 
exposed to the taunts and buffets 
of his adversary. 

The order of the words would 
naturally require oxcdoW and dy- 
yedoe to be taken in apposition 
with each other; but the sense, 
as given above, would be better 
expressed, if it were £060 oxoAoW 
TH capi, ayyedoc carava iva pe 
kohagign. “There was given to 
me @ stake in the flesh, in order 
that an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.” For similar inversions, see 
note on 1 Cor, viii. 11, and in 
this very verse, 77 umepbodn Trav 
amocahvWewy .... iva pu) vrepai- 
pwpat 

The words, tva pu) irepaipwpae 
in their second occurrence, though 
retained in B. are omitted in A. 
D. E. F. G. Vulg., perhaps, how- 
ever, because they were thought 
superfluous ; whereas the repeti- 
tion may be intentional, to ex- 


press as strongly as possible the 


Apostle’s belief in the end being 
designed by Providence, as in 
Job, chap i. 

8. The Apostle has described 
this trial in the same strain as 
his ineffable communion with 
Christ; his thoughts flow out 
naturally from one into the other. 
We now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was because he 
had the Lord’s assurance that in 
his own weakness the power of his 
master would be best shown forth. 

urep Tovrov, “for him, that he 
may depart from me,” (i. e. the 
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for this ‘angel I ‘thrice besought*® the Lord, that "he may 
depart from me. And He ‘has said unto me “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for ° strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” Most gladly therefore will I rather "boast in 
my ‘weaknesses, that the "strength of Christ may rest upon 


® or “ exhorted.” 


angel of Satan, as appears from 
&zoorj, which could apply pro- 
perly only to a person or personi- 
fication; compare Acts v. 38, 
xxii. 29). 

roy xupior, “Christ,” as ap- 
pears from dvvapuc¢ tov xptorov, in 
verse 9. 

mapexadeoa, “entreated.” This 
is often applied to Christ in the 
Gospels, and implies that per- 
sonal communication which the 
Apostle always presupposes in 
his language concerning Him. 
In Joseph. Ant. XIIL. vy. 8. it is 
applied to God. 

9. cipnxév pro. The perfect 
tense indicates that this was 
the constant reply. “ Thrice I 
besought Him, and the consola- 
tion of the reply still continued.” 

"Apket oor 1) Xapic pov, “ thou 
hast no need for more than my 
favour.” #4 Kepec is thus used 
equally for the favour or kind- 
ness both of God and of Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xv. 10.) For the 
sense comp. John xxi. 22, “If I 
will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?” In each 
case, “Be contented with the 
assurance of my love and protec- 
tion.” 

1 yap Ovvapuc év dabeveia fi oo 
Acira. “For strength is per- 


fected in weakness.” The omis- 
sion of pov turns the answer 
into a general truth, first, that 
the strength of Christ Himself is 
“made perfect in weakness,” not 
in the weakness of the Apostle, 
but, so to speak, in His own 
weakness. (He was ‘‘ made per- 
fect through sufferings.” Heb. 
ii. 10. “ Himself took our weak- 
nesses” (aoQeveiac), Matt. viii. 17.) 
From this the Apostle himself de- 
duces the inference, that strength 
would be made perfect also in his 
own weakness; that his “ cross” 
or “stake” in the flesh was 
merely an  exemplification of 
God’s law in dealing with His 
people. Comp. “out of weak- 
ness were made strong.” (Heb. 
xi. 34.) 

paddor is to be taken (as its 
position shows) with cavxijcopar, 
“JT will not complain, I will ra- 
ther boast of my weaknesses. 

iva exuscnvwon, “that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon 
me,” “take up its abode with 
me.” Possibly in allusion to the 
Shechinah, as éoxjvwoev in John 
i. 14. For the image of the out- 
pouring of Christ’s strength on 
His servants, comp. Luke viii. 
46, “I perceive that strength 
(dvvapec) is gone out from me.” 
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me. Therefore I take pleasure in ‘weaknesses, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, then am I strong. 


10. aoQeveiacc, “weaknesses Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. p. 92, 76 
consequent on troubles.” aodevec tov dvvapic éore (com- 

umép xptorov, “endured in the paring the thorn of the Burning 
service of Christ.” He refers to Bush to the people of Israel). 
all the preceding context. Plin. Ep. vii. 26: “Nuper me 

drav yap aodevG. He refers cujusdam amici languor admo- 
back to verses 8, 9, and thus nuit, optimos esse nos dum in- 
sums up the whole. Compare jirmi swmus.” 


PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XI. 16—XIL 10. 


I return once more to boast of myself. Think not that this folly 
ts natural to me, yet think even this rather than not hear my 
self-defence ; and remember that I boast, not in my own cha- 
racter, and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and follow- 
ing the example of the crowd of teachers who beset you with 
boasts of this very kind. 

And now that I have put off the character of an Apostle, 
and taken the character of a fool, you surely ought, according 
to your own practice, to listen to me patiently. For wise as you 
are, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influence with you 
than wise men. These fools, as fools indeed they are, enslave 
you, plunder you, make you their prey, tower over you, insult 
you with blows on the face. These are the teachers to whom 
you gladly submit yourselves; and I, in comparison, am far 
inferior. I can do none of these things, I am covered with dis- 
honour, and am broken down with weakness. Yet after all (to 
speak seriously, though still speaking not as an Apostle, but as 
a fool), whatever be their grounds of confidence, I have the 
same ; precisely the same as regards their descent from God’s 
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chosen people, far more as regards their service of Christ ; fur 
more, though in thus speaking of it you will think me, not merely 
a fool, but a madman. There is, indeed, no comparison ; I 
need no longer speak of them; I need only enumerate the hard- 
ships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, of my own life. 
My labours have been beyond ordinary measure, my scourgings 
beyond all bounds, my perils, even of death, numerous. Five 
times I have been exposed to the severe punishment of the Jewish 
Jlagellation, thrice to that of the Roman magistrates ; once I 
was stoned, thrice I was shipwrecked, a whole night and day I 
was in the sea. I have travelled far and wide ; have encoun- 
tered all the perils of travel —the perils of swollen torrents, 
of robbers and pirates, of Jewish enemies, of heathen mobs, in 
the crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, from 
false Christians. I passed through countless trials and trou- 
bles, in sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, and days without 
food again and again; with cold and with scanty clothing. 
And (not to go through all the points which I might name) 
there ts besides all this, the daily concourse of those who flock to 
hear me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which I have 
converted ; amongst whom, if there is any one weak, I too am 
weak with him, and for his sake; tf any caught in a snare, I 
am scorched in the flame of his temptation. 

I have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then let me 
boast, if I must still continue to boast. I drop all irony. I 
speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well knows. Let me 
begin at the beginning. Jt was at Damascus, under the govern- 
ment of the Arabian chief Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the 
city to take me; and in a rope-bashet I was let down over the 
side of the wall. — Here I find myself again on the verge of 
continuing my boast; tt ts not becoming for me to do so, but I 
must, — I shall speak of the visions and revelations of Divine 
secrets which Christ has vouchsafed to me. I know aman who 
lived in Christ fourteen years ago, — whether he was literally 
carried up, or whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, 
God only knows — but he was carried away beyond the region 
of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible shy, into the invisible 
heaven above ; and there, again, — whether literally or not, I 
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know not, God only knows —he was carried away into the 
garden of the Lord, into the presence of God, and heard words 
which were no human words, which man cannot speak, though 
God may. Of this man, thus far removed from my own indi- 
vidual consciousness, I will boast ; but of myself I will boast 
only in my weaknesses. I might boast, if so I wished it, and 
yet not be a fool, though before in irony Isaid that I should be ; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with superstitious reve- 
rence beyond what you hear and see. And it was for this very 
purpose, lest I should be raised too high by the excess of the 
revelations of which I have spoken, that there was planted in 
my weak mortal frame a stake, as of impalement, on which I 
writhe like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent to 
smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him ; for this very 
purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too high. When this 
pressed hard upon me, I have thrice entreated the Lord, that 
my enemy may depart from me, and thrice He has answered to 
me ** My loving favour suffices for thee ; for strength is per- 
fected in weakness.” Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in 
these my weaknesses, in order that the strength of Christ may 
overshadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insults, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, in diffi- 
culties of all hinds, for Christ's sake; for when I am most 
weak, I know that I am most strong. 


Se 


TuIs section contains three points of great interest, both his- 
torical and moral. 

I. General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have been 
given before in these Epistles; once in the First ah SPS: 
(iv. 11—13), twice in this (iv. 7—10, vi. 4—10). sation of the 
But this is the only passage where he enumerates Apestle’s 

a a sufferings. 
actual facts, and so enables us to compare it with the 
narrative of the Acts, and to form a picture of his life in detail 
from his own account. It must be remembered that the point 
of time at which it was composed excludes all the calamities 
recorded in Acts xx—xxviii. and that therefore we must add to 
0 0 
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these his escape from Corinth (Acts xx. 3), the sorrow of his 
farewell visits (xx. 5—xxi. 14), his arrest at Jerusalem (xxi. 
32), his imprisonment at Cesarea (xxiv. 27), his shipwreck 
(xxvul.), and his imprisonment at Rome (xxviii. 30). Two 
results follow from the study of it. 

(1) It represents a life hitherto without precedent in the 
1. Their history of the world. Self-devotion at particular 
importance. moments, or for some special national cause, had 
been often seen before; but a self-deyotion, involving sacri- 
fices like those here described, and extending through a period 
of at least fourteen years, and in behalf of no local or family 
interest, but for the interest of mankind at large, was, up to 
this time, a thing unknown. ‘The motive of the Apostle may 
be explained in various ways, and the lives of missionaries 
and philanthropists may have equalled his in later times; but 
the facts here recorded remain the same. Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it. 

(2) It is remarkable that, whilst there is nothing in this ac- 
Pree. count which contradicts, yet the greater part of it 
mation of goes far beyond, the narrative of the Acts. Of the 
a trath of particular facts alluded to, only two (the stoning 
he history. c 4 

and one of the Roman scourgings) are mentioned 
in that narrative; and of the general facts, although critical 
dangers are described as occurring from time to time, we 
should hardly infer that the hardships were so protracted and 
continuous as is indicated in this section of the Epistle. In 
one point of view this is important as confirming the authority 
of the Christian history, as has been well argued by Paley in 
his Hore Pauline. It shows that the biography of the Apostle, 
unlike most biographies of heroes and saints (as that of Francis 
Xavier), instead of overrating, underrates the difficulties and 
sufferings which we learn from the Apostle himself; the ac- 
curacy of the Apostle’s own account being further guaranteed 
by the extreme and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which 
it is brought forward. On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of the 
history of the Acts, as a regular narrative, during that period 
to which the Apostle’s words relate, namely, from Acts ix. 1, 
to xx. 2. This consideration gives a double value to this de- 
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tailed aspect of the Apostle’s life, which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, would (humanly speaking) have 
been altogether lost to us. 

II. What his description of his outward sufferings, xi, 23— 

28, is to the general history of his outward life, the a Ba 
description of his vision (xii. 2—10) is to his inward isn of the 
life. It throws light on similar ecstasies recorded in anal g 
other parts of the N. Test. as of Peter, in Acts x. 
10; of Philip, in Acts viii. 39; and especially of John, in the 
Apocalypse (i. 10, iv. 1, &c.); “the dreams and visions,” al- 
luded to as signs of the spirit in Acts ii. 16; and the speaking 
with tongues, in 1 Cor. xiv. 2. The details may be different, 
but this description contains their common characteristics; the 
loss of self-consciousness, the sense of being hurried into a 
higher sphere,—and the partial and mysterious glimpses of the 
invisible world. And it illustrates especially the ecstatic state 
in which he himself largely partook, as appears from the at- 
tacks of his enemies, still preserved in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvi. 19), where Peter is introduced as rebuking Paul (under 
the name of Simon Magus) for pretending to revelations 
through visions and dreams. (See Introd. pp. 367, 8.) Compare 
also the facts stated Acts ix. 12, xxii. 17, and his expression 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 18, that “he spoke with tongues more than they 
all.” 

And further, the strong line of demarcation which he has 
drawn between. this ecstasy and his ordinary state, is 

Illustra- 

a warrant to us that he does not needlessly con- tive of the 
found things human and Divine, things earthly and  Apostle’s 

2 character. 
things spiritual. What he does say gives us a pic- 
ture, at least conceivable, of the mode in which he may have 
received his “ revelations from the Lord” (1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3, 
Gal. i. 12, 16). What he does not say—the silence respecting 
the words that cannot be uttered—furnishes a remarkable con- 
trast to the elaborate description given by Mahomet, of his 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and to paradise. (Sprenger’s 
Life of Mahomet, part i. 126, 136.) 

III. The description of his trial of the “ thorn in the flesh ” 
has two interests quite independent of each other. 4), tamed 


The first is purely antiquarian and historical, What tion of the 
oo 2 
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“thom in Was the trial of which the Apostle speaks, in this 
the flesh.” passage and in Gal. iv. 13, 14? 

This is one of the questions of which there are several in 
the N. T. where the obscurity for us is occasioned by the 
very fact that it was plain to contemporaries. Such are 1 Cor. 
xi. 10, xv. 29; 2 Thess. ii. 6; Rev. xiii. 18. The various 
conjectures respecting it, some curious only as _ theological 
fancies, some as containing more or less approximation to 
probability, may be divided into three classes. 

(1) Spiritual Trials. 

(a) Sensual temptations. Possibly Augustine (Concio ii. ad 
Ps. 58), Jerome (Ep. ad Eustoch. de Cust. Virg.; ad Demetr. 
a. Sensual Ge Virg. Serv. c. 6; ad Rustic. de Viv. Forma, c. 
impressions. 3), and Theophylact (ad loc.). But of these, the 
passages in the two former are ambiguous, and in Theophy- 
lact the reading is doubtful. This interpretation, therefore, 
first set in with the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Salvian (De Circumcis.) and Bede (in Hom. Dom. 5); and has 
since been the favourite view of Roman Catholic theologians. 
(See Estius ad loc.) The words “ for the flesh” would admit of 
it, but the rest of the description is in a strain of exultation 
(xii. 9) different from what the mention of such a temptation 
would lead us to expect; and there is little, if anything, else 
in the Apostle’s life or writings which could eountenance it. 
‘1 Cor. ix. 27, “I keep my body under,” has no reference to 
sins of sensuality, and Rom. vii. 23, “the law of sin in my 
members,” is a general expression, not applying to any peculi- 
arities of the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. vii. 2,and 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
may imply that such an insinuation had then been made against 
him, but contain nothing which can be brought to bear on this 
passage. The Apostle’s own description of his character is 
almost decisive against such a supposition. 1 Cor. vii. 7—9, 
“JT would that all men were even as myself” [i. e. without 
temptations to incontinency]. ‘It is good for the unmarried 
to abide, even as 1; but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better yauioas  mupodc@u.” And, although 
the examples of Jerome, Antony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is inclined to agree with Lu- 
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ther, “ Ah no! dear Paul, it was no such trial which afflicted 
thee.” 

(5) Temptations to unbelief; or torments of conscience about 
his past life. So thought, not unnaturally from their 
position, the old Protestants, as Gerson, Luther, Pe 
Calvin, Mosheim, Osiander. But against this is OO ee 
the external character of the trial indicated by all 
the expressions (“the thorn,” “the flesh,” “to buffet”), and 
the absence of any indications of such thoughts in the rest of 
the Apostle’s writings. 

(2) External calamities. 

(a) His Judaizing opponents (so Chrysostom and the Greek 
fathers generally), alluding especially to the indi- | 5.44. 
vidual leader so often pointed at (see note on x. 7), _ izing oppo- 
and confirmed by the use of the phrase “ministers ""* 
of Satan,” in xi. 14. But here, again, the expression ‘‘in the 
flesh” is too closely personal, and “ the thorn” and “ buffet- 
ing ” too definite. 

(5) His afflictions and persecutions. This is confirmed by 

the use of “ weakness” in verse 9, and by the ex- 4, Amic- 
press reference under that name to his distresses, in 4S: 
10. But against it is the definite and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improbability of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
to be delivered from what was an almost inseparable accom- 
paniment of his mission. 

(3) Some bodily ailment. Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. Pleurisy, the stone (Aquinas), epilepsy Bodily ail- 
(Ziegler), weakness of eyesight (suggested by a ™ert 
comparison of Acts ix. 9, xxii. 5; Gal. iv. 15, vi. 11), de- 
fect of utterance (suggested by x. 10), lice in the head (Co- 
telier, Mon. Eccl. i. p. 352), hypochondria, headache, earache 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, Cicumenius, Tertullian). The suppo- 
sition that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of a dis- 
tinct support from tradition. Jerome says (ad Gal. iy. 13), 
* Tradunt eum grayissimum capitis dolorem spe perpessum ; ” 
Tertullian (De Pudic. cap. 12), “Per dolorem, ut aiunt, au- 
ricule vel capitis.” Dismissing, however, any of those special 
conjectures, the probability is in favour of some general ail- 


ment, which would answer the force of the words, and which, 
oo 3 
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if it were in any way occasioned by his sufferings or by his 
natural temperament, would agree with verses 9, 10; and, if it 
affected his outward appearance, would agree with x. 10, 1 Cor. 
ii. 3. The expressions in Gal. iv. 14, od« 2€ovevjoare (comp. 
2£oudevnugvos, in x. 10), ovde é€ewtvcarte, could hardly be used 
except of something apparent to the eye. Nor would it be 
below the dignity of the Apostle’s character to ascribe such a 
trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. v. 5 (“delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh”), he couples together the words 
“ flesh ” and Satan” as here, evidently implying some bodily 
evil. Nor would it be inconsistent with his great character to 
feel keenly his struggle against such a difficulty. The frequent 
allusions to his hardships, his partings, and his anxieties (see 
iv. 10O—12, xi. 27), indicate, as has been already observed, an 
.extreme susceptibility of temperament; and it might be in- 
ferred, from 1. 8—10, iv. 12, that he had but just recovered 
from an attack either of sickness or anxiety, which had brought 
him to the verge of the grave. Instances in later history illus- 
trate both the severity of such a trial, and perseverance under 
it: Alfred, with his cancer— William of Orange, with his fra- 
geile frame — contending against the constant demands of active 
life. 

ie Vee But, secondly, whatever may have been the pe- 
lation ofthe culiar nature of the trial, the permanent interest 
se resides in the consolation to which it gave occasion. 

(1) There can be no doubt that the Apostle represents him- 
self as constantly troubled with some humiliating affliction, 
which marred his usefulness and broke his spirit. 
We learn from it to regard him, not as a man sus- 
tained by a naturally indomitable strength of mind 
and body, but as a man doing what he did by an habitual 
struggle against his constitutional weakness. The other Apostles 
were depressed by their humble station and illiterate character ; 
he was dogged by the “ thorn in the flesh” and the “ weakness 
of his bodily presence.” 

Under this weakness he received an adequate support. In 
ae Ge what mode, indeed, this intercourse (if one may say 
Divine so) with our Lord took place, we cannot tell. But 
revelation, this direct account of such a communication from 


1. His weak- 
ness. 
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the Apostle himself illustrates all the less direct or less au- 
thentic allusions to similar communications elsewhere. ‘ The 
Lord ” is still with him, the personal Lord, Jesus Christ, whom 
he had seen on the road to Damascus. He “ entreats” Him 
(wapexddeoa) as one still present; and the answer is returned, 
as in the moment of his conversion (Acts ix. 5), through articu- 
late words. And those words exactly express that union of the 
Divine and human, of the “grace” or “favour” as of God, 
with the “ weakness” as of man, which is the characteristic 
peculiarity of the representation of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment. This revelation is received by the Apostle as an abun- 
dant consolation, not only for the particular trial to which it 
referred, but for all “ the weaknesses, insults, necessities, per- 
secutions, and afflictions,” to which he was exposed. If Christ 
was satisfied, he was satisfied; if Christ’s strength became his 
strength through his weakness, then in his weakness he was 
strong. 

(2) The case of the Apostle is an undoubted instance of * the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man” not 4 jisance 
‘availing ” for the object desired; in other words it ofa prayer 
teaches us that the precept of our Lord, “ Ask, and So ee 
it shall be given you,” must not be understood as promising a 
direct answer to every prayer, but as expressing the certainty, 
that He who knows our infirmities before we ask, and our ig- 
norance in asking, will, in the end, supply our needs with all 
that we require, although not with all that we desire, or think 
that we require. The Apostle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed; and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater than the Apostle had “ offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears,” 
“earnestly, and in an agony, and the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground, saying, ‘ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me’” (Heb. v. 7; Luke 
xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 39); and yet the cup was not removed, nor 
the prayer granted. There are other passages in the N. Test. 
which indicate the same truth, but these are sufficient. If the 
prayer of Paul, and the prayer of Christ, were refused, none 


need complain or be perplexed. 
oo 4 
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But also, this passage shows us how, whilst in the literal 


3. Full. Sense prayer may be unavailing, in a higher sense it 
ment of is heard and granted. Although the trial remained, 
prayer. 


yet the Apostle was convinced that he had been 
heard. How, we know not; but in the solitude and suffering 
of that hour, the gracious words were borne in upon his soul, 
which, even irrespective of their special import, were sufficient 
to convince him that he was cared for, that he was loved by 
Him whom he had entreated. And, in like manner, in that 
more awful agony, of the “ sorrow exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,” although no words of assurance are recorded, and 
although the darkness and desolation still remained unremoyed, 
yet we are told in language which it would be useless to 
criticise or analyse minutely, that “there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven strengthening him” (Luke xxii. 43). 
So also, with others, even if there be no direct assurance of 
comfort, no visible answer to prayer, no certain consciousness 
of Divine love and tenderness, yet the examples of our Lord 
and His Apostle may serve to sustain us. We may believe, 
though we see and feel nothing, that there is a heavenly mes- 
senger at hand to strengthen us. We are heard like Him, “ iz 
that we feared” (Heb. v. 7). The answer that was returned in 
distinct words to the Apostle, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee,” is still returned unto us, although we hear it not. 
Lastly, in the actual words of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a distinct principle is 


4. Strencth = optare - 
ae pers announced of universal significance. “ Strength is 
fect in made perfect in weakness,” “ When I am weak, then 
weakness, 


I am strong,” are expressions which have now passed 
almost into the proverbial language of mankind. It was true, 
in the highest sense, of Him that uttered it, that “ His strength 
was made perfect in the weakness of His sufferings.” The 
Cross of Christ is, indeed, the strength of Christianity. It was 
true, also, though not in the highest sense, yet still in a sense 
so great as to be a lesson and example to all the world, that His 
strength was perfected in the weakness of the Apostles, above 
all, of St. Paul. “I thank Thee, O Father, that thou hast 
concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes.” Who can say how much of the 
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purity and simplicity, and therefore universal strength of the 
first teaching of the Gospel, we owe (humanly speaking) to the 
humble station and uneducated character of the first Apostles, 
which thus received, at once, and without perversion or intrusion 
of alien thoughts, the original impression of the Word made flesh? 
Who can say how great would have been the loss to the world 
had the Gospel originated, not in the weakness of Palestine and 
Galilee, but in the learning of Alexandria or the strength of 
Rome? And, again, in St. Paul himself, it might have seemed 
at the time to all, as it did on this occasion seem to him, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had he 
been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach and _ 
teach with unbroken vigour of body and mind, his bodily pre- 
sence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the Di- 
vine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced. What the Apo- 
stle lost for himself, and what Christianity lost for the moment, 
has been more than compensated by the acknowledgment that 
he was beyond doubt proved to be, not the inventor of Chris- 
tianity, but its devoted and humble propagator. In his own 
weakness lies the strength of the cause. When he was weakest 
as a teacher of the present, he was strongest as an Apostle of 
the future. And what his trial was to him and to the world on 
a large scale, that the trial of each individual Christian may 
have been ever since, the means in ways inconceivable to him 
now, of making himself and others strong in the service of God 
and of man. 
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I thave become a fool; 


oA ye Tcompelled me. 


For J ought 


to have been commended by you: for in nothing *was I 
behind the very chiefest apostles, though I am _ nothing. 


The long burst of passionate 
self-vindication has now at last 
expended itself, and he 


Return : 
from di- returns to the point 
gression. from whence he diverged 


at x. 7, where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the dis- 
obedience of those who still re- 
sisted his authority at Corinth. 
Before, however, he enters again 
upon this, he looks back over the 
long digression; and resumes 
here and there a thought which 
needed explanation or expan- 
sion. Hence, although this con- 
cluding section stands apart from 
the interruption of x. 10—xii. 
10, and is truly the winding up 
of the main argument begun in 
x. 1—7, it is filled with traces 
of the torrent which has passed 
through his mind in the inter- 
val. His “folly” (xi. 1—10), the 
“commendatory” epistles (iii. 1, 
v. 12), the “ Apostolical” preten- 
sions of his opponents (xi. 12, 
13) are resumed in verse 11; his 
miracles and sufferings (xi. 23— 
28) in verse 12; the question of 
self-support (xi. 12) in verses 13 
—18; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xii. 9) in xiii. 
3, 4, 9. 

ll. yéyova agpwr. “I have 
been a fool.” This is the ex- 


pression of the Apostle’s first 
feeling on looking back at what 
he has said. That one word 
“fool,” already used so often (see 
note on xi. 1), sums it all up. 

vpetc pe hvaycacare. “It was 
not my doing, but yours [for you 
ought to have saved me the task 
of commending myself ].” 

This clause implied, but not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence. éyw ydp: 
“for I ought to have been com- 
mended by you ;” tpoyv being as 
emphatic as éyw. “It was your 
business not mine.” For the 
feeling of looking for the attes- 
tation of his Apostleship to the 
Corinthians themselves, compare 
ti. 1, 2; and.1: Cor. axa; 2: 

ovdey yap vorépnoa. “I, and 
not they, should have been com- 
mended; for I showed myself 
equal to them ;” see note on xi. 
5. ovdév eipt. Compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 8—10. 

12. This is the proof of his 
Apostleship, brought forward for 
a moment, but not carried out. 
pev must refer to some antithesis 
which is omitted. The first 
onueia is used for “ proofs” or 
“signs” generally, the second 
onpeiove more especially for “ mi- 
raculous signs,” as in Rom. xy. 


13 
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Truly the signs of "the apostle were wrought among you in 
all "endurance, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds. 
For what is it wherein you were inferior to ‘the other 


churches, except it be that J myself was not ‘chargeable to 


“mighty miracles, 


Seti. sagen: 
you? forgive me this wrong. 


19, Heb. ii. 24, and in the Acts 
and Gospels. répaciv, ‘ won- 
ders,” is used here, and often in 
the Acts, of the Apostolic mi- 
racles; but never (except in 
John iv. 48; Acts ii. 22) of the 
miracles of Christ. dvvapeour, 
” as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, xii. 10, 28. The three 
words occur together in Rom. 
xv. 19, Heb. ii. 4. tropovy re- 
fers to his hardships. ‘The pas- 


Claim of sage is remarkable as 
miraculous containing (what is 
powers: rare in the history of 


miracles) a direct claim to mira- 
culous powers by the person to 
whom they were ascribed. Comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, and Rom. xv. 19. 

Tov amoarodov. “* Of him who 
is invested with the Apostolical 
mission ;” as, in English, “of the 
Apostle ;” meaning, not any 
special individual, but the ideal 
of the office. Karewpydacbn “ were 
wrought,” i. e. speaking of him- 
self only as an instrument. 

13. ré yap tori 0 toowOnre. 
“The proofs of my Apostleship 
were sufficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to complete 
them.” 

breép ruc Nowwae ExkAnalac, “be- 
yond the other Churches to which 
I have preached.” At this point 


Behold, this *is the third 


he is reminded of the objection 
noticed in xi. 7, viz. that his not 
receiving maintenance from them 
was a proof, either of his want of 
power to exact it, or of his want 
of affection for them. “ When I 
speak of your having every proof 
of my power and my affection 
for you, I remember that there 
is one point in which you may 
consider yourselves aggrieved.” 
airoc éyw. “The only point 
of which you can complain, is 
that I, in my own person, have 
refused support; your complaint 
does not apply even to my com- 
panions; they have received sup- 
port.” See note on xii. 18. 

Karevapknoa. See note on xi. 9. 

xapicadbé poe THY dotKkiay Tav- 
7nv. Ironical, like xi. 7: “did I 
commit an offence (aapriay éroi- 
now) in abasing myself, that ye 
might be exalted?” 

14. idov rpiroy rovro, “look at 
the proof of my love. This is 
the third time that I am ready 
to travel to you. Once I have 
been actually” (i. e. on his first 
visit in Acts xviii. 1); “a second 
time I intended to come” (i. e. 
according to the plan mentioned 
in i. 15, 16); “the third time, on 
the present occasion, I am now 
ready.” 
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time I am ready to come to you, and I will not be "charge- 
able: °% for I seek not your’s, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
the children. And J will very gladly spend and be spent 
for Tyour souls’, *if the more abundantly I love you the less 


1 be loved. 


But be it so, J did not burden you: nevertheless being 


kat ov xaravapknow, “I am 
coming; and, when I come, I 
shall still follow the same practice 
of not being burdensome.” The 
two tenses carevapknoa and Kara- 
vapkijow are opposed to each other. 

ov yap Cynr® Ta tpov, adda 
tac, “if L love you, it must be 
yourselves, and not your money 
that I seek.” Comp. Aristotle’s 
definition of Affection (gia), 
Ethics, viii. 3. 

ov yap dgeider, “and this is my 
duty, for I am in the place of a 
parent to you; and parents are 
bound to provide for the wants 
of the children, not children for 
their parents.” Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
14, 15: “As my beloved sons 
I warn you... ye have not many 
father s, for... I have begotten 
you. ~ 2° Cor, ix: 2: “I have 
espoused you to one husband.” 

‘15. éyw oe iovora, “ but J will 
do even more than parents. I 
will both spend and be myself 
squandered in your be- 
half.” éxcaraynOycopac 
is a climax, both as 
being in the passive, and also as 
expressing more strongly by é 


éxdaTravn- 
Ojoopat. 


the entire consumption of his 
powers for their sakes. 

16. "Eorw oé, at enim, “ but, 
you may say, let it be © 
so. You grant me so Guarding 
much—you grant that aging 
J in my own person was 
no burden to you; but, inasmuch 
as Iam of acrafty character, I 
caught you by stratagem.” The 
whole sentence is an objection 
attributed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. They might, he 
supposes, suspect that whilst he 
abstained from collecting money 
from them himself he availed 
himself of the collection made 
for the Jewish Christians by 
Titus. To guard against a sus- 
picion of this kind he had sent 
two, instead of one, for that con- 
tribution” (vili. 20, 21). trapywr 
here, as in -vut 17,21 ‘Corx1. 
expresses the habitual state or 
condition of the person, and is 
therefore equivalent to the Latin 
quippe qui essem, “inasmuch as 
I was.” 

mavoupyoc, “ cunning,” 
voupyia, in Xi. 3, iv. 2; 
iv. 19. 


as 7a- 


1 Cor; 
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Did I "defraud you by 
you? I ‘exhorted 


did Titus ‘de- 


17 crafty I caught you with guile. 

1s any of them whom I "have sent unto 
Titus, and with him I sent ‘the brother: 
fraud you? walked we not in the same spirit? in the ‘same 
steps? 

1 


17, 18. “Surely there was no 
one whom I have sent, by whom 
I made a gain of you?” The 
Apostle indignantly repels the 
suspicion, and so abruptly that 
hardly a clause is complete. The 
sentence is a mixture of two con- 
structions: jj dud ruvo¢g Ov amé- 
oraXka, érXeovextyoa, and pi riva 
wv aréora\ka, anréoretta eic TO 
meovekrely Uae. 

18. wapexadeca Tiroy, “I ex- 
horted” or “charged Titus to go 
on the mission of making the 
contribution.” The same word 
is used in describing these trans- 


_ actions im viii. 6, 17, 1 Cor. xvi. 


12. 

auvaréotetka TOY adedpdv, “I 
sent with him the brother whom 
you know, with the view of pre- 
venting this suspicion:” see vili. 
28, 29. The Syriac has “the 
brethren,” which would refer to 
both the brethren mentioned in 
viii. 18—21. 

py te exAeovexTynoEv vpac Tiroc ; 
ee surely Titus made no gain of 
you! Pa 

ov T@ aire mvevpar t mepieTrar i 
OaUEV 5 3 ov TOC avroic UXVEOLY 5 3 
“Did not we (i.e. Paul, Titus, 
and the brother) walk in the 


4 Long ago tye think that we excuse ourselves unto you’: 


same spirit, and in the same foot- 
steps?” To identify Titus with 
himself he changes the person, 
and, where we should have ex- 
pected mepterarnoe, has weptera- 
THoaper. 

Here, as in v. 7, he follows out 
the precise meaning of 
mepirarety ; and there- ' 
fore, though in the first 
clause it is taken in its general 
sense, where the metaphor is al- 
most lost, “walk by the same 
spirit” (as in Acts ix. 31, xxi. 
21), in the second clause the me- 
taphor is preserved: “ walk,” or 
“tread,” “in the same foot- 
marks.” ‘%yveou. is so used with 
ororxety in Rom. iv. 12, and with 
érakoNovOeivy, in 1 Pet. ii. 21; 
they walked both in the spirit 
and in the footsteps of Christ. 

For the phrase, comp. Philo, 
rept DirarOp., p. 3885; roic avroic 
ixveow érxaxohovOijoa. 

19. The main subject of this 
part of his Epistle, his Apostolic 
authority, which he had begun 
in x. 1—9, resumed in xii. 11, 
12, interrupted by the parenthe- 
sis in xii. 13—18, he now finally 
resumes. 

Instead of wadw (“a second 
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tbefore God in Christ we speak’, but all things, ° beloved, 


for your edifying. 


time”) in D. E. J. K., is to be 
read waka (“for a 
long time”) with A. 
B.F.G. Both would 
make sense. If wadw be cor- 
rect, it would refer back to the 
former places in this Epistle 
(iii. 1, cpydpeOa wadty Eaurove 
cuvicrav: V. 12, maduv... oure- 
ordvoper). But probably the 
reading of ta\vv here was sug- 
gested by the occurrence of the 
word there. aadac refers to the 
misapprehension which might 
exist as to the apologetic tone 
(axodoyovpeIa) which does, in 
fact, pervade the whole Epistle. 
In this case, a full stop at azoXo- 
youpeda, as in the Text, is better 
than a question. 

The word, as a verb, is used 
in his Epistles besides, only in 
Rom. ii. 15; but the substantive 
(dzo\oyia) occurs in the same 
sense in 1 Cor. ix. 3, “ this is my 
defence to them that question 
me.” ‘Not once or twice only, 
but through the whole course of 
the Epistle, you are thinking 
that we are employed in defend- 
ing ourselves.” 

The next clause shows that 
vpiy is emphatic, as might be in- 
ferred from its position before 
drodoyovpefa. “Do you think 
that it is before you that I make 
my defence? No: it is in the 
presence of God, in the spirit of 
Christ that I speak.” This pas- 
sage presents an exception to 
the general object of the Epistle, 
in which he represents himself 
and the Corinthians as on equal 


mdAw and 
TWoAcL. 


For I fear lest when I come I shall 


terms. Here we have an indica- 
tion of the same independence of 
character as appears in his con- 
duct at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), 
and at Jerusalem (xxii. 25), with 
regard to the Roman magistrates. 
In the First Epistle, compare iv. 
3, “with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of 
you.” 

For the expression karévavre 
Seov év xptor7@, see note on ii. 17. 

He now gives the same reason 
for lis apologetic tone that he 
had given by implication in iii. 
1, and expressly in v. 12, “we 
commend not ourselves again to 
you, but give you occasion to 
glory on our behalf, that ye may 
have somewhat to answer those 
who glory in appearance, and not 
in heart.” So here the sense is, 
“Tam not defending myself, but 
all that I do is for your building 
up.” In the word ayarnroi, “be- 
loved,” which he has only used 
once before (vii. 1), we seem to 
see the sudden return of affec- 
tionate warmth, which in the 
sterner tone of the first part of 
the sentence he had for a moment 
relinquished. In the expression 
oixodopae (“ building up ”), there 
is a return to the general train 
of thought in x. 1—7. 

20. He goes on to give more 
precisely his reasons for this self- 
defence. “I defend myself, lest 
you should fall a prey to my op- 
ponents.” What follows strongly 
confirms what was said on x. 1, 
that an interval must have elapsed 
between the writing of this last 
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not find you such as I would and that J shall be found 
"by you such as ye would not, lest there be *debate, ™ zeal, 


portion of the Epistle (x. 1—xiii. 
13), and the earlier portion (i. 1 
—vii. 16). With the thoughts 
of vii. 9—16 fresh in his mind, 
the Apostle could hardly have 
anticipated the return of those 
very evils which he there so con- 
fidently believed to have been 
repressed. Comp. especially verse 
21, “who have not repented” 
with the detailed eulogy on their 
“repentance” for those very sins 

in vii. 9—11. 
pn xwc. The two words are 
here, as in the next 


His fears for clause, to be united, 


the Corinthian 


So a awe with é\Owr. “ Lest 
if so be.” In the third clause p74 
mwe is exchanged for pn, the 
doubt implied in yw rwe naturally 
dwindling away as he advances 
in his statement. His fears are 
first general, lest the friendly re- 
lations which he had so earnestly 
hoped to see re-established be- 
tween himself and his converts 
should be disturbed; lest he 
should be compelled to assume 
towards them the severity which 
am & Cor. iv; 21; 2 Cor. i. 23, x. 
1—7, he had deprecated. The 
transition from his fears for them 
to his fears for himself is charac- 
teristic of the identification of in- 
terests which pervades the whole 
Epistle. For the particular turn 
of expression, comp. xi. 12, Gal. 
iv. 12. 

This double fear is explained 
by his apprehension lest they 
shall be turned away from him 


so as not to connect ° 


by misrepresentations ; and lest 
he shall be driven to use severity 
by their impenitence. Hence the 
climax, in which his fears, after 
first expressing themselves in 
their more general form, break 
out (here only in the Second 
Epistle) into an impassioned enu- 
meration of all the evils of fac- 
tion, which he had attacked in 
the First, and then again settle 
especially on the particular evil 
of sensuality which had been the 
express subject of both Epistles. 

phy TWe Epic . . (karacractat. 
The vehemence of his language 
has caused him to omit the verb 
—which may be either do or <i- 
peOwor from the adjacent clause. 
The accumulation of words serves 
to show his indignation, and also 
to present a lively picture of the 
evils introduced into a Christian 
Church by the revival of this old 
disease of the Grecian common- 
wealths. The catalogue becomes 
more definite and more aggra- 
vated as it goes on. The first 
four words express the disorder in 
its most general form, and occur 
in the same order as in Gal. v. 
20. 

tpic A. tpece B.D. E. F. G. 
J. K., “quarrel,” used of the 
factions in | Cor.i. 11. pice. 

CHoc is “ anger,” “ indigna- 
tion,” as in all the passages where 
it is used in the N. Test. in a bad 
sense (Acts v. 17, xiii. 45; Rom. 
xi. 13> ‘l Cor. i. 33) Gaiew 
20; James iii. 14, 16). In St. 
Paul it is thus always with pic. 
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wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults. 
t\When I come again will my God Thave to cast me down’ 
among you, and shall I "have to’ bewail many who have 


Supot is “passion,” “rage.” 
The plural is unusual, and pro- 
bably is occasioned only by the 
attraction of the plurals in the 
rest of the sentence. If it have 
any force, it must be “ bursts of 
rage.” 

épi0era is derived from ép.8oc, 
“a hired labourer,” and thence 
used for “low envy” such as 
hired servants might be supposed 
to entertain; and thence for “ca- 
bal” or “ mob,” such as would be 
formed from persons of that class ; 
such as were to be found in Greek 
cities, and are alluded to under 
the name of dyopaio: or zovnpot 
at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5), 
and at Corinth (xviii. 14). At 
Rome, the corresponding phrase 
was the turba forensis. In Ari- 
stotle’s Politics (v. 2,3) it is used 
in this sense, and is enumerated 
amongst the seven causes of 
Greek revolution. 

“ Cabal” or “ ambition,” there- 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Test. See Rom. ii. 8, Gal. 
v. 20, Phil. i. 16, ii. 3, James iii. 
14, 16. Rickert was the first com- 
mentator who gave it this its 
true sense. 

karadadtaé and wWivpicpoi de- 
scribe the acts in which this fac- 
tious spirit was expressed. xara~ 
Aadta (which only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N. Test., 1 Pet. 
ii. 1.) is “open detraction ;” 
WOupropoc, “whispering,” i. e. 


“secret calumnies” (so in Ecclus. 
xxi. 28, Y.OvpiZw; and in Rom. i. 
30, Ybupiorac, Where it is used, 
as here, with caraddovc). 
gvowcec and dxcaracraciat CX- 
press the actual mischief pro- 
duced. gvciwore occurs nowhere 
else in the N. Test. But the 
well known meaning of gvawdw 
shows that it is “insolence.” 
Here, as in @upoi, what would 
naturally have been a singular 
noun becomes plural from the 
other plurals in the sentence. 
axaraoracia, “ disorders,” “tu- 
mults.” See note on vi. 5. 

21. He now returns to the 
more especial stain on the Co- 
rinthian Church, which he hoped 
had been removed. 

mahi éOovroc, “on my se- 
cond visit,” i.e. the one which 
was about to be made. It im- 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

rarvevvwoe, “cast down.” 
Comp. the same word similarly 
used in vii. 6. 

mpoc tac cannot be taken 
with é\@ovroc, “to you,” and 
must therefore be “in relation to 
you.” 

mevOnow, “have to lament,” 
i.e. the necessity of punishing : 
else he would not speak of many 
instead of all who have sinned. 
weview is usually intransitive. 

T@Y Tponpaprynkorwy. The xpd 
may refer to the time before 
their conversion, but rather to 
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sinned ‘before and 


"did not repent of the uncleanness 


and fornication and lasciviousness which they *committed ? 


xu. This is the third time I am coming to you. 


(7 In 


the mouth of ttwo witnesses "and three’ shall every word be 
¥ 


the time in which they should 
have repented: those who have 
sinned first, and did not repent 
afterwards.” 

mpoauapravw is only used in 
the N. Test. here and in xiii. 
20. 

As the sins here spoken of 
were past, pleravonoayvTwy ap- 
proaches more nearly than is 
usually the case to the modern 
sense of “repentance,” i. e. not 
“change of life,” but “sorrow 
for sin.” The state of mind which 
he here laments is the same as 
that which he attacks in 1 Cor. 
v. 1, where, although there was 
but one individual concerned, 
the whole community partook of 
the sin, by not having expressed 
any horror against it. 

ext 7m akxaQapoiga. This pro- 
bably belongs both to peravon- 
cavrwy and to revOjow, “after” 
or “in consequence of.” See 
for a similar position of words, 
ior, xv. 19; 

The three words express sen- 
sual sins, and are similarly joined 
in Gal. v. 19. It is needless to dis- 
tinguish them more particularly. 

XIII. 1, 2. There is no break 
in the argument. He has already 
expressed his fear of what he 
should find when he came; he 
here expresses his full intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there, a second time he had in- 
tended to come, now the third 
time he was actually coming. 


It is probably with the view of 
expressing more strongly that 
he should come without fail, that 
the expression, “I am ready to 
come,” in xii. 14, is here ex- 
changed for “Iam coming.” For 
this future sense of épyopar, com- 
pare az00vnoxee in John xxi. 23, 

The words which follow, 
though without any indication of 
quotation, are from Deut. xix. 15. 

It is possible that the Apostle 
means merely to say that, on his 
arrival at Corinth there shall be 
a formal trial, in which the guilt 
of the offenders shall be proved 
according to the Law of Moses; 
as in the rule laid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with offend- 
ing Christians: “If he will not 
hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every 
word may be established” (Matt. 
xviii. 16). But it is unlikely 
that the Apostle should express 
himself either so formally or so 
imperfectly; and the context 
suggests a better inter- 


pretation. ‘The jour- ‘ae or 
neys of the Apostle, Bes SB 3 


accomplished or in- 

tended, occupy throughout the 
Epistle a prominent place in his 
mind; and now they seem to him 
to assume almost a distinct per- 
sonal existence, as though each 
constituted a separate attestation 
to his assertion. He, as it were, 
appears to himself a different 
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established.” 


I thave told you before and foretell you, as 


if present the second time ‘though absent now’, °* to 
those who have sinned before and to all "the others’, that 


if I come again I will not spare. 


person, and, therefore, a different 
witness in each journey accom- 
plished or proposed. The first 
witness was that which he had 
delivered during his first visit, or 
in his First Epistle (iv. 20); to 
which he refers in the words, “I 
have said before” (xpoeipn«ca). 
The second witness was that 
which he now bore on his pre- 
sent journey and through his pre- 
sent Epistle, which was intended 
to supply the place of the journey 
once intended (i. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 
7) but now abandoned by him. 
To this he refers in the word 
mpoéyw, “1 speak beforehand,” 
i.e. “ before my next visit ;” and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a man- 
ner present on that second visit 
which had really been postponed 
(w¢ mapwy ro dsbrepov). It is by 
thus reckoning his Second Epistle 
as being virtually a second visit, 
or, at least, a second witness, 
that he was enabled in the first 
verse to call the visit which was 
now about to be actually accom- 
plished, “his third” visit. And 
this third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quoted 
from Deuteronomy were to be 
literally complied with. 

For the familiarity of the image 
of witnesses in that age, comp. 
1 John v. 5—7. 

kal drwy must be “ although 
absent.” 


Since ye seek a proof 


voy, though referring especially 
to drwy, yet must also be taken 
with wapwv. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
A. has éroipwe Exyw éOciv; but 
probably taken from xii. 14. 

2. roic mponpapryKoouy. 
5 ab 

roic Nowroic raat, “to all who 
had not sinned, but who still 
might require a warning.” 

For the threefold repetition of 
mpo in mpoeipnka, mpodéyw, and 
TponapTnKkoow, comp. ix. 5; “as 
you have been beforehand in sin- 
ning, so I have been beforehand 
in warning.” 

cic TO waduy is the gradual ap- 
proximation to the use of ei¢ (as 
in modern Greek) for “in” in all 
eases. So cic ro cabEarov, Acts 
xili. 42. 

3. In what follows (3—10) the 
main tenor of the argument, in 
x. 1-7; xi. 11,-12;, xii ie 
assert his authority over them, is 
interrupted by the desire, in x. 2, 
xii. 19, xiii. 5—10, as in i-23a——, 
11, to leave them to work out 
their own reformation without the 
necessity of his interference. The 
keynote of both these feelings is 
the word doxiuh, “ proof.” It is 
like the marching and counter- 
marching of armies. He is to 
give a proof of his power, unless 
(as he hopes) they will be before- 
hand with him in giving a proof 
of their reformation. 

doKxyujy ... TOU év Epot NadovVTOE 


xpiorov, “a proof that Christ 


See 
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of Christ speaking in me, Who towards you is not weak, 
but is “strong in you (for though He was crucified through 
weakness, yet He liveth "through the power of God: for we 
also are weak in Him, but we shall live "together with Him 


speaks in me.” doxiuH is either 
“ trial” or, as here, “a proof after 
trial.” The transition between 
the two meanings is seen in the 
connexion of doxipaere and adi- 
kyo. in verse 5, as between 
probo, probus, and reprobus in 
Latin. 

Oc e€ic tac ovK Mobevet adrAG 
duvarei év bpiv, “for He is not 
weak, but strong in avenging 
upon you by supernatural punish- 
ments the sins you have com- 
mitted.” The change from éic 
vpac to év byiy appears at first 
sight to be emphatic, but is only 
a variation such as frequently 
occurs in the Apostle’s style. 
Compare x. 1, rame:voc év vpir, 
Sappw sic tpac. 

In the words ov« dobevei, “ He 
is not weak,” he refers back to 
xii. 9, “strength is perfected in 
weakness.” “Though in one 
sense He is weak, in another sense 
He is strong;” and this he ex- 
pands in the next verse. 

4, cai yap, “for in fact, if He 
was crucified in conformity with 
His mortal weakness, it follows in 
like manner that He lives in con- 
formity with the Divine power 
which raised Him from the dead.” 
He died because He was man: 
He rose again, and lives, because 
He was the Son of God. Ambro- 
siaster and Pelagius seem to have 
read é& aaQeveiag fpr, as they 


quote the passage, “ex infirmitate 
nostra.” But no extant MS. gives 
this reading. With regard to 
His death, compare Phil. ii. 8, 
‘being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the’ 
death of the cross ;” with regard 
to His resurrection, Rom. i. 4, 
“declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead ;” and with 
regard to both, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
“put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.” 

kai yup jeic. This gives a 
further reason for the clause 
“who is strong in you,” as well 
as an expansion and proof of the 
clause immediately preceding. 
“The proof that Christ is strong 
in you, that He still lives and 
acts, is that Zam weak and share 
His weakness, yet I also in my 
dealings with you shall share His 
life by the same Divine power.” 
Comp. John xiv. 19, “because I 
live, you shall live also;” Rom. 
v. 10, “we shall be saved by his 
life.” In this case the “life” thus 
imparted is spoken of as specially 
manifested in the supernatural 
visitation of the sins of the Co- 
rinthian Church. For the repe- 
tition of kai yap compare the re- 
petition of pz» in xii. 22, and of 
yap in xili. 8, 9. 
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adoxipol sore. 
7a edyousda Of mpog Tov Deo py 


sy > a >QN7 
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® edxXoua. 


"through the power of God toward you), examine your- 
selves whether ye be in the faith, prove your own selves: 
ror know ye not your own selves, ° that Jesus Christ is in 
you? except ye be "unapproved. But I trust that ye shall 
know that we are not ‘unapproved. Now *we pray to God 


5. éavrove wepaczere ei tore év 
TH Wlorel, eavrove Ooxyszacere. He 
breaks off abruptly with his ar- 
gument, and appeals at once to 
their own experience: “I have 
spoken of my power over you. 
But after all, it is yourselves 
that you ought to examine; it 
is yourselves that you ought to 
prove; your own faith, and your 
own consciousness of the presence 
of Christ amongst you, is the best 
proof of His being in me.” Comp. 
I Cor. ix, 2, “the seal of my 
apostleship are ye in the Lord;” 
2 Cor. i. 24, “by faith ye stand ;” 
iii, 2, “ye are our epistle.” 

}) ovK éxvywwwoKere EavTove Gre 
"Inoove xptoroc ev byiy éoriv; “or 
is it that you do not rightly know 
your own selves, and perceive 
that Jesus Christ is amongst you 
through my preaching?” He 
uses the same expression éy bpiy 
for Christ’s presence in them, 
that he had used in xii. 8, for 
Christ's presence in himself, The 
two were in his view identical. 

ei pu Te dOdKimot éare, ‘and He 
is in you, unless you have no 
proof of His Spirit to show.” 
For this sense of addxipoc, comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, like the Latin “7e- 
probus,” which is the Vulg. trans- 
lation of it. At the same time, it 


has the tinge of an active sense, 


from doxyiaZere, “unless you are 
wholly without discernment,” as 
in addkiov vovy in Rom. i. 28. 
Comp. a similar appeal to the 
consciousness of spiritual gifts in 
Gal. iii. 2, “received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith?” 

ei poy Tt, “unless I can suppose 
that you are.” For this form of 
ei py see 1 Cor. vil. 5. 

6. édrilw O€ Gre yvwoeobe rt 
Hpeic ovK éopev addcyor. The 
previous sentence is broken in 
upon by the thought which the 
last words, ei ph Te addKipoi éare, 
suggest. “But, if it should so 
be that you have no proof of 
Christ’s presence, I trust that 
you will know when I come, that 
I at least am not without this 
proof.” In classical Greek the 
sense would have been rendered 
clearer by yé, er some such par- 
ticle, affixed to fete. 

7. This slight interruption of 
bitterness is imme- |. 
diately modified by the Pisinterest- 

ss of the 
gentleness of the next Apostle, 
sentence. The Apo- 
stle’s feeling is the reverse of that 
rebuked in the Prophet Jonah, 
when (iv. 1) he was “angry” 
“and displeased exceedingly ” 
because his prophecy was frus- 
trated by the repentance and re- 
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that ye do no evil, not that we should appear approved, 


but that ye should do that which is "good, though we be as 
‘unapproved. For we ‘cannot do anything’ against the truth, 


but for the truth. 


For we ‘rejoice when we are weak, 


and ye are strong: ° this also we “pray, even your perfect 


storatioz.,’ of Nineveh. “I trust 
that you will find that Christ is 
in me; but it is much rather my 
prayer to God that I may fin” 


Him in you, and so be spared = / 


pain of using severity.” “I, 
that you may do nothing «.~; 
and my object in this prayer is 
not that J may be proved to be 
an Apostle, but that you may be 
proved to be Christians, even al- 
though we lose thereby the means 
of proving our Apostleship.” 

He thus uses addkipoc, in two 
different senses. In one sense, 
he would not be “‘ without proof;” 
if the Corinthians were re- 
formed; because their reformation 
would be his best proof of Apo- 
stleship. In another sense, ‘he 
would be “without proof;” be- 
cause he would then lose the op- 
portunity of displaying his power. 
Thus to the contrast in vi. 9, 
between the different phases of 
his character—“ as deceivers, and 
yet true, as unknown and yet 
well known, as dying and behold 
we live,” he might have added, 
“as without proof and yet as ap- 

roved” (“we daddxkynoe Kat O0KL= 
po”). The figurative sense of 
adoxuuoc is expressed by we. 

His Apostleship, his happiness, 
his very salvation were nothing in 
his eyes, compared with the wel- 
fare of his converts. Comp. 


Rom. ix. 3, “I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.” It is the Christian 
expression of the wellknown 
sentiment, “ Perish my name, if 
only my cause survives.” 

8. He gives the reason why 
every sign of Apostolical autho- 
rity would disappear if they were 
ryormed. “ For we have no 
srength at all against the truth, 

he reality of the Gospel, as 
proved and established in your 
lives. With truth against me, I 
can do nothing; with truth on 
my side, I can do everything.” 
duvapeba refers back to dvvapee, 
Ovvaret in xili. 3, 4. 

9. He then gives a second 
reason, partly for the general 
clause in verse 7, partly for the 
dependent clause in verse 8, as in 
the repetition of cat yap in verse 
4. “And this powerlessness and 
weakness is what most delights 
me; for my delight is to be weak; 
my bodily presence may well be 
weak and contemptible, if only 
you are strong in faith.” It isin 
fact the fulfilment of his prayer 
to Christ, as given in xii. 9, and 
the explanation of Christ’s an- 
swer (xii. 10,11). He would still 
remain weak and despised; but 
Christ’s strength had appeared in 
the faith of the converts. 

rovro Kai evyopuefa, “ and this 
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rjoining-together. 


Therefore tbeing absent I write these 


things’, lest being present I should use sharpness according 
to the power which the Lord hath given me to edification 


and not to “pulling down’. 


Finally, brethren, "fare ye well’, be "perfectly joined to- 
gether’, be ‘comforted, be of one mind, live in peace, and 


the God of love and peace ‘will be with you. 
one another with a holy kiss. 


subject of my joy is in fact what 
I pray for ;” in allusion to evyxo- 
peOa in verse 7. 

THY Upwey Karaprioy, “namely, 
your restoration.” For caraprifu, 
see note on 1 Cor.i. 10. The 
substantive occurs nowhere else 
in the N. Test. 

10. In this verse he sums up 
the substance of the main argu- 
ment of his address (x. 1—17, 
xii. 12—xiii. 10), recurring es- 
pecially to the words of x. 8, cic 
oikodopny Kai ov‘ tic Kabaipeoy. 

axoropwe only occurs again, in 
the N. Test. in Tit. i. 13; azo- 
ronia in Rom. xi. 22; “harsh,” 
“ violent.” 

After ypiowpac must be un- 
derstood vyiy, “use you harsh- 
ly;” as in Esther i. 19, ix. 27 
(LXX.). 

11. Here, then, the Epistle 
properly ends, and the saluta- 
tions and farewells begin; still, 
however, slightly coloured by 
the preceding, as .will appear 
by the repetition of words and 
thoughts already familiar to his 
readers. 


* Salute 
All the saints salute you. 


Aowoyv is here in a state of 
transition, between the ancient 
and usual sense “ for the future,” 
and the modern Romaic sense 
“therefore.” For a similar use 
of it see Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
i516. 

xaipere. The word unites a 
valediction, and a cheering hope; 
“ farewell,” and “fare ye well,” 
as in Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4, and in the 
Greek announcement of victory, 
NalpEeTE, KALpomEY. 

karaprigecBe, “ amend your- 
selves,” referring to kardpriouv 
in verse 9. 

mapaxadeto0e, “ be comforted 
and exhorted.” The keynote of 
i. 1—11 is here repeated. 

TO aut gpoveire, eipnvevere, 
“have the same thoughts,” “ re- 
press your factious spirit.” This 


sums up 1 Cor. i.—iv. 15, and 


refers back to 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

Kat 6 Sede... . Eorae pel? Kpor. 
This depends on the two pre- 
vious precepts. ‘“ Have the same 
thoughts, and then the God of 
love will be with you” (referring 
back to 1 Cor, xili.): “be at 
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1 HOLYVMVIA TOU aylou TVEULLAT OS 


[PETA 


TIpds Kopw6ious Sevtépa eypddn amd SiArintwv tijs Makedovias, 


bia Titov kat Aovka. 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 


peace, and then the God of peace 
will be with you.” Comp. Luke 
x. 6, “if the Son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon 
it; if not, it shall return to you 
again.” 

12. For the forms of saluta- 
tion, see note on 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 

13. This benediction is the 
most complete of all 
which occur in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

It differs from dogmatical 
statements of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by beginning, not with 
the mention of God, but of Jesus 
Christ. First comes, as in all 
the benedictions of St. Paul, 
the “favour,” or “pro- 
tection,” —the light 
of the countenance — 
(xapec) of Christ. Comp. xii. 9, 
“my grace (xdpuc) is sufficient.” 
In this “favour” is usually com- 
prised the whole benediction of 
the Apostle. But here it is ex- 
panded into the’ two blessings 

which are included in 
Love of God. it. “ The Love of 

God ” for man ( a- 
yarn tov Seov) is brought home 
to the human race by the favour 
and goodness (ydpic) of Christ. 
“The joint participation in the 
pure and holy Spirit,” which 


Benediction. 


Favour of 
Christ. 


_that Love sheds abroad in our 


hearts, is the great gift (ydprc) 
which Christ left to 
the whole body of 
believers. The “ fa- 
vour,” the “ benedic- 


Communion 
of the Holy 
Spirit. 


tion” of Christ, with which the 
Apostle always parts from his 
readers, is, he now finally assures 
them, the nearest approach of 
God to man, the nearest approach 
of man to God. It is no less, on 
the one hand, than the expression 
of the Creator’s affection for His 
creatures ; it is no less, on the 
other hand, than the union of 
the hearts and spirits of men 
with the Heart and Spirit of 
God. 

And this blessing he invokes, 
not on a few individuals, or on 
any one section of the 
Corinthian Church, but With all. 
expressly on every por- 
tion and every individual of those 
with whom, throughout these 
two Epistles, he had so earnestly 
and so variously argued and con- 
tended. As in the First, so in 
the Second Epistle, but still more 
emphatically, as being here his 
very last words, his prayer was, 
that this happiness might be 
“with them all” (pera ravrwy 
ULOY)s 

The subscription rests on the 

authority (with some 
slight variations) of Subscription. 
K. (?) J. K. Syr. Copt. 
The place “Philippi” is not con- 
tradicted by the Epistle. The 
mention of Titus is founded on 
viii. 16, the mention of Luke 
(and in some few cursive Mss 
of Barnabas) on conjectural ex- 
planations of vill. 18, 22. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. XII. 11—XIII. 13. 


And now my folly is over. That I should have indulged in it, ts 
your fault, not mine; for you knew better than others how little 
I needed any such commendation for myself ; for amongst you 
were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal to those of 
the very greatest Apostles. 

Yet Iam wrong, you will say. There is one injustice which 
LI have done you. Whilst others, whilst my own companions, 
were supported by you, I alone have remained independent. 
But this is an injustice which I must continue to commit. Look at 
my affection for you. This is the third time I am ready to come ; 
and now, as before, I am determined still not to ask your sup- 
port. Itis not your money, but yourselves that I seek. Iam 
a father to you, and must act as a father, in not merely spend- 
ing money, but in being myself spent and squandered for your 
sakes ; even although for this love I receive from you hatred. 

But no, you will say, this ts no real proof of my love. 
Although I personally received nothing from you, I was cunning 
enough to get your money through the means of my emissaries. 
Can you really believe this? Did I gain anything from you 
through those men? When Titus and his companion were 
charged by me to go to you, did Titus gain anything from you ? 
Was not our path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step 
in the same footmarks ? was not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps ? were not the footmarks those of our common Master ? 

You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle I have been 
making my defence as if you were my judges. No: God 
alone is my Judge, Christ alone is my Cause. Yet, eager as I 
am to vindicate my independence, the real purpose of saying all 
that I say is that I may build you up in your faith. There is 
a fear constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest I should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should be a scene 
of faction, of calumny, of disorder ; lest when I come I should find 
all my labour misspent, and have to mourn over the impenitence 
of those who have fallen into sins of heinous sensuality. Once, 
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twice, thrice, as in the Mosaic Law of the three witnesses: by 
my first visit — by this Epistle, as though I had accomplished 
my second visit — by the third visit, which I now hope to accom- 
plish—TI warn you that I shall not spare my power when I 
come. Youare always seeking for a proof of my Apostleship ; 
you shall have it. For Christ who speaks in me, though in the 
weakness of humanity He died the shameful death of the cross, 
in the strength of God He lives and acts still; and in Him, 
weak and poor as I seem to be, I shall still live and act towards 
you. But why do I speak of myself? You yourselves my 
converts are the best witnesses of my Apostolical power, and 
long may you be so! If, indeed, you should have lost this 
best proof of my Apostleship in the reformation of your own 
lives, then indeed you shall have the proof in my severity. But 
my earnest prayer is that there may be no occasion for it. May 
my power and the proof of it perish if you prove that you do 
not need it! Against a true and blameless life the highest 
Apostolical power is powerless; and if you have this power of 
truth and goodness, I am well content to part with mine. It is 
to draw you to a sense of this that I write this whole Epistle, 
in the hopes that my Apostolical authority may be turned to its 
Jitting purpose of building up, not of pulling down. 

And now, in conclusion, Farewell and fare ye well. Reform 
yourselves Be comforted and instructed by all I have said. 
Restore harmony and peace; and then the God of love and of 
peace shall dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred 
hiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is no less than the love of God Himself towards 
you, and your joint union in the Spirit of Holiness, be with 
you all. 
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IN RELATION TO 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


“ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord 2?” — 1 Cor. ix. 1. 


Tue two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already ob- 
mth served, are eminently historical ; and in the course of 
Historical : : 
character of the remarks made upon them, it has been my object 
Tpist, to draw out as clearly as possible every illustration 
or testimony which they afford to the history of the 
early Church. But there is another kindred question which is 
so important in itself, that though partially touched upon in the 
several passages which bear upon it, it may yet not be out of 
place at the close of these Epistles to consider it as a whole. 
The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing op- 
ponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
< Flave I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? ” —is one which 
in our days has often been asked, in a wider sense than that in 
which the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
mas. Tee Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the 
tion tothe same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels? 
Gepel: What is the evidence, direct or indirect, furnished by 
St. Paul to the facts of the Gospel history? If the Gospels 
had perished, could we from the Epistles form an image of 
Christ, like to that which the Gospels present? Can we dis- 
cover between the Epistles and the Gospels any such coinci- 
dences and resemblance as Paley discovered between the 
Epistles and the Acts? Is the “Gospel” of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the “Gospel” of the Evangelistic nar- 
ratives ?” 
Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt some- 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the nature of 
the case, by that attitude of separation and independent action 
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which St. Paul took apart from the other Apostles, and which, 
even irrespectively of his writings, awakened in the minds of 
his opponents the suspicion that, “he had not seen the Lord 


Jesus,” that he was not truly an “ Apostle of Christ,” and that — 


therefore, “he taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.” ! 
It is suggested also by the attempts which in latter times have 
been made, both by those without and by those within the 
outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breach between the 
teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who 
have been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in “not. Paul but Jesus;” and by those who believe 
and profess that “the Gospel” is contained, not in the Evan- 
gelical History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, questions 
like those will seem superfluous or unimportant. But, touch- 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may well demand a 
consideration here. ‘The two Epistles to Corinth are those from 
which an answer may most readily be obtained; both because 
they contain all or almost all of the most important allusions to 
the subject of the Gospel history, and also because they belong 
to the earliest, as well as the most undisputed, portion of the 
Apostolical writings. At the same time it will not interfere 
with the precision or unity of the inquiry, if it includes such 
illustrations as may be furnished by the other Epistles also. 

I. The coincidences to which we most naturally turn, are 
those which relate to isolated sayings of Christ. |... 
This (partly for reasons which will be stated here- to sayings 
after) is the least satisfactory part of the inquiry, “ C'"St 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and that, 
in these few, there is in no case an exact correspondence with 
the existing narratives. 

There are in St. Paul’s Epistles only two occasions on which 
our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 1 Cor. vii. 10, 
when speaking of marriage, the Apostle refers to a command of 
the Lord, as distinct from a command of his own, and as the 
command he gives the words, “ let not the wife depart from her 


1 See the Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. Introduction to the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 367, 8. 
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husband.” In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking of the right of the 
Apostles to receive a maintenance from those whom they 
taught, he says, “even so the Lord ‘appointed’ that they 
which ‘proclaim’ the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” In 
neither case are the exact words of the existing records quoted ; 
but we can hardly doubt that he refers in one case to the pro- 
hibition, “ whosoever shall put away his wife... causeth her to 
commit adultery” (Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xiv. 18); in 
the other, to the command to the Twelve and the Seventy, 
* Carry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes, ... for the labourer is 
worthy of his hire” (Luke x. 4, 7; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these we may add, the quotation in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. 35), in his speech to the Ephesian elders: “ Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” It is also to be observed, that 


‘in closing the discussion on the conduct of Christian assemblies 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says: ‘if any one think himself to be a 


prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are a commandment of the Lord” (xupiov évtoX). 
The form of expression seems to imply that here, as in vii. 10, 
he is referring to some distinct regulation of Christ, which he 
was endeavouring to follow out. But if so, this, like the say- 
ing quoted in Acts xx. 35, is lost. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not from any 
distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from their 
likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived from the 
circle of our Lord’s teaching. (1) “ Being reviled we bless” 
(AoWopovpevor evroyoUmEv, 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some rela- 
tion to Luke vi. 28, “bless them that curse you” (eddoyeire 
Tous Katapwpévous). (2) “Know ye not that the saints shall 
judge the world” (1 Cor. vi. 2), may refer to Luke xxii. 30, 
Matt. xix. 28, “ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” (3) In the command that the woman is to 
“attend on the Lord without distraction” (svtapedpov . . . 
amepiomuotws, 1 Cor. vii. 35), the two emphatic words are 
substantially the same! as are employed in the narrative con- 
taining the commendation of Mary —“ Mary sitting ... Martha 


1 See note on 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
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cumbered” (mwapaxablcaca.... mepieorato, Luke x. 39, 40). 
(4) In 1 Cor. xiii. 2, “ faith, so that I could remove mountains,” 
may be an allusion to Matt. xvii. 20, “if ye have faith, ye shall 
say unto this mountain, remove hence.” These instances, however, 
are too doubtful to serve as the foundation of an argument. 

But with respect to all three, remarks may be made more 
or less important: First, their want of exact agreement with 
the words of the Gospel narrative implies (what indeed can 
hardly be doubted for other reasons) that at the time when the 
Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in their present 
form were not yet in existence. Secondly, this same dis- 
crepancy of form, combined with an unquestionable likeness in 
spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which are 
actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, when con- 
trasted with the total dissimilarity of such isolated sayings as 
are ascribed to Christ by Ireneus, show that the atmosphere, so* 
to speak, of the Gospel History extended beyond the limits of 
its actual existing records, and that within that atmosphere the 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the pre- 
servation of the saying, “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” has thereby become to us truly an “ Evangelist.” 
Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refers to these say- 
ings proves the undisputed claim which they have already 
established, not only in his own mind, but in that of the whole 
Church. He himself still argues and entreats “as the scribes;” 
but he quotes the sentence of Christ, as that from: which there 
was to be no appeal — “ as of one having authority.” “ Not I, 
but the Lord” (1 Cor. vii. 10), is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the prin- 
ciple which the Lord had laid down, and which accordingly is 
incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, and once in the 
discourse ! especially designed to furnish the universal code of 
Christian morality. So, too, the command that the teachers of 
the Gospel were “ to live of the Gospel” (1 Cor. ix. 14), had 
received such entire and absolute acceptance, that it was turned 
by the Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad- 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. 


1 Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
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Already the Lord’s words had become the law of the Christian 
society ; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the 
purpose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the 
spirit of the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of the 
letter. 

II. From the particular sayings, we turn to the 
IL. Allusions ° : : 
totheacts Particular acts of the life of Christ. These appear 
cee more frequently, though still not so generaily as at 

first sight we should naturally expect. 

To the earlier events it may be said that the allusions are 
next to none. “ Born (yevougvov) of the seed of David after the 
flesh ” (Rom. i. 3), “born of a woman” (2« yvvarxos), 
« born under the law ” (id vopov, Gal. iv. 4), are the 
only distinct references to the Nativity and its ac- 
companiments. So far as they go, they illustrate the stress 
laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke i. 23; 
Matt. i. 1), on the announcement and manner of his birth 
(Luke ii. 4, Matt. i. 23), and on the ritual observances which 
immediately followed (Luke ii. 21—24). But this is all; and 
perhaps the coincidence of silence between the Apostle and 
the two Evangelists, who equally with himself omit these 
earlier events, is more remarkable than the slight confirmation 
of the two who record them. The likeness to St. Mark and _ 
St. John in this respect, may, if we consider it, be as instruc- 
tive as the unlikeness to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry or 
miracles of Christ. To the miracles, indeed, there is none, 
The minis. Unless it be granted that in the expression, “‘ Ye can- 
try and not partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of 
miracles. devils” (Sayuoviov, 1 Cor. x. 21), the peculiar stress 
laid on that word is deepened. by the recollection that He 
whose table they thus profaned had so long and often cast out 
the very “demons” with which they now brought themselves 
into contact. ‘To the general manner, however, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees per- 
feectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel narra- 
2 Cor. viii. 9, “for your sakes He became poor” 


The Nati- 
vity. 





tive 
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(érr@yevoz). To this we must add the corresponding though 
somewhat more general expression in Phil. ii. 7: “ He took 
upon Him the form of a slave” (yoppyv @ovdov). It is pos- 
sible, perhaps probable from the context, that in both these 
passages the Apostle may have meant generally the abnegation 
of more than earthly wealth and power, the assumption of more 
than earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows, 
also, that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life in the 
other, each in its usual sense, were the special thoughts in the 
Apostle’s mind; and in the case of “ poverty” the word 
émtwyevoe can signify nothing less than that He led a life not 
only of need and want, but of houseless wandering and distress. 
It points exactly to that state implied rather than expressly 
described in the Gospels, in which “ He had not where to lay 
His head; ” and in which He persevered “ when He was rich;” 
that is, when He might have had the “kingdom of Juda,” 
“the kingdoms of the world,” and “twelve legions of angels ” 
to defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 
Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his prac- 
tice is confirmed by the outward form of the four Lays 
Gospels, which unite in this portion of the history 
and in this portion only. This concentration, however caused, 
is the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. His 
** Gospel,” it would seem, in his narrative of the events of 
the Evangelical history, began with the sufferings of Christ. 
“ [delivered to you first of all, how that Christ died for our 
sins” (1 Cor. xv. 8). And the main subject of his preaching 
in Corinth and in Galatia was the Crucifixion of Christ, not 
merely the fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 


manner of His death, —“ the Cross of Christ ” (1 Cor. i. 17, 18)5 


‘© Christ crucified” (ii. 23) ; even vividly, and if one may so say, 
graphically portrayed before their eyes ; ‘Jesus Christ evidently 
set forth (‘ as in a picture,’ mpoeypady) crucified amongst them ” 
(Gal. iii. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise ; 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Gospel narratives, 
and implying more than is actually expressed. ‘There are two 
not contained in these Epistles, but certainly within the limits 
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of the teaching of the Apostle. One is the allusion to the agony 
in the garden, in Heb. v. 7, “In the days of His flesh, when 
He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong crying 
and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from death, and 
was heard in that He feared.” That the account is drawn from 
a source independent of the four Gospels is clear, from the 
mention of tears, which on that occasion nowhere occurs in the 
Gospel narratives. But the general tendency is precisely simi- 
lar. The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13 to “the good 
confession” which Christ Jesus “witnessed before Pontius 
Pilate.” This is the more remarkable because, although it may 
be sufficiently explained by the answer, “ thou sayest,” in Matt. 
xxvii. 11, yet it points much more naturally to the long and 
solemn interview, peculiar to the narrative of St. John (xvii. 
28—xix. 12). 
But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apostle’s 
writings with the Gospel narratives is that which in 1 Cor, xi. 
23—26 contains the earliest written account of the 
beeen institution of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to 
point out in detail what has already been shown in 
the notes on that passage. But it is important to observe how 
much it implies as to the Apostle’s knowledge of the whole 
story. Not only are the particulars of this transaction told in 
almost the same words,—the evening meal, the night of the 
betrayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn institu- 
tion — but the form of words is such as was evidently part of 
a fixed and regular narrative ; the whole history of the Passion 
must have been known to St. Paul, and by him told in detail 
to the Corinthians; and, if so, we may fairly conclude that 
many other incidents of the sacred story must have been re- 
lated to them, no less than this which, but for the peculiar 
confusions of the Corinthian Church, would have remained 
unrecorded. 
The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ is the subject of 
allusions too numerous to be recounted. But here, 
abe as in the case of the Death, we have one passage 
which shows us that not merely the bare fact was 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. In 1 Cor. 
xv. 4-—7 we have the account of five appearances after the 
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Resurrection, besides the one to himself. The general cha- 
racter of the appearances remarkably agrees with that in the 
Gospel narratives. They are all spoken of as separate and 
transient glimpses, rather than a continuous and abiding inter- 
course. Some of the instances given are identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings of the 
Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to the five hundred, 
and to James, are distinct from those in the Gospel narrative ; 
and it may be remarked that this variation itself agrees with 
the discrepancies and obscurities which characterise that por- 
tion of the Gospel narrative. The appearance to James in 
particular, agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected 
Gospel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with those of 
the canonical Gospels, indicates an independent source for the 
Apostle’s statement. The appearance to Peter is also to be 
noticed especially, as an example of an incident to which there 
is an allusion in the Gospel narrative ', which here only receives 
its explanation. The Apostle’s mention of the appearance to 
the five hundred exemplifies in relation to the Gospel narra- 
tives, what is often to be observed in relation to the Acts; 
namely, that he, writing nearer the time, makes a fuller state- 
ment of the miraculous or wonderful than is to be found in the 
later accounts; the reverse of what is usually supposed to take 
place in fictitious narratives. 

The prominence given to the burial of Christ and its con- 
nexion with the resurrection, exactly agrees with the Gospel 
narratives, especially those of St. Luke and St. John. 

The final result of the comparison thus shows that thirty 
years after the event, there must have existed a belief in the 
main outline of the Gospel story of the Resurrection, much as we 
have it now; and also that there was, beside the four accounts 
preserved in the Gospels, a fifth, although in substance the 
same narrative, yet different in form, and from an independent 
source ; there are still the same lesser discrepancies between the 
Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several Evangelists 
themselves. 


1 Luke xxiv. 34. 
QQ 
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In the accounts of the Ascension there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Epistles and the Gospels. In the early 
Kpistles of St. Paul, including those to Corinth, 
as in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark’, and St. 
John, the Ascension is omitted, as though it were a 

mere accompaniment of the Resurrection rather than a distinct 
event in itself. But in the later Epistles, as in the Gospel of St. 
Eph. i. Luke and the Acts, it is prominently brought forward. “Set 
ry! at God’s right hand .... in heavenly places . . . . ascended 
ae up on high” (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, iv. 8), “received up into glory” 
Heb. vi, (1 Tim. iii. 16), “ entered within the veil ” and “ into Heaven ” 
a4 a (Heb. vii. 20, iv. 14, ix. 24). The coincidence is more easily 
24, stated than explained. Yet it may be fairly ascribed to the 
fact that the Ascension (as in Acts i. 9—11) was regarded 
as part rather of the life of the Church (of which these later 
Kpistles treat) than of Christ Himself. 

In concluding these detailed references to the Gospel His- 
tory, it may be observed that they almost all, so far as they 
git refer to one Gospel narrative rather than another, 
sions chiefly agree with that of St. Luke. The exceptions are 
agree with the doubtful allusions to the interview recorded by 

St. John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13; to the saying recorded 
by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 4; and the agreement with 
St. John and St. Mark, rather than with St. Luke, in omis- 
sion of distinct references to our Lord’s early history and (as 
just observed) to the Ascension. All the rest, even to words 
and phrases, have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, 
as to require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that the 
author or compiler of that Gospel was the companion of the 
Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gospel 
History. Perhaps they will not seem many; yet, so faras they 
go, they are not to be despised. From them a story might be 
constructed, which would not be at variance, — which in all 
essential points would be in unison, — with the Gospel nar- 
rative. 


The Ascen- 


sion. 


1 The account in Mark xvi. 9—20 is of later insertion. 
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III. But the impression of this unison willbe much m1. Atlu- 
confirmed if from particular sayings or facts we pass 5°" fe # 
to the general character of Christ as described in Christ. 
these Epistles. 

(1) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall those 
passages which speak of our Lord in the most general manner ; 
as 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that ‘* He was made 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and holiness, 
and redemption; ” 1 Cor. viii. 6, which speaks of 
“the one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by Him ;” 1 Cor. xv. 45, in which He is called “the Second 
Adam ;” 2 Cor. v. 10,19, in which He is spoken of as the 
judge of all men, and that God was in Him, reconciling the 
world unto Himself by Him. Other passages to the same effect 
might be multiplied, but these will suffice. 

We are so familiar with the sound of these words, and so 
much accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and, at the same 
time, freshness and newness of the ideas employed in their 
first application to an actual individual Man. Let us imagine 
ourselves hearing them for the first time, perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had the deepest and most sober con- 
viction of their truth, perceiving, also, that they were spoken, 
not of some remote or ideal character, but of One who had lived 
and died during the youth or early manhood of him who so 
spoke. Should we not ask, like the Psalmists and prophets of 
old, “ Who is this King of Glory? Who is this that cometh, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength?” With what 
eagerness should we look at any direct account of the life and 
death, to which such passages referred, to see whether or not 
the one corresponded with the other ! 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ourselves, in 
the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal Gospels — the 
Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of Thomas, and of Nicodemus, 
from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived the only 
picture of our Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian 
tribes of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial and childish 
fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s representation had no 
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connexion whatever. The Koran, wishing to speak with high 
respect of “ Jesus the Son of Mary,” contains a chapter devoted 
to the subject. The following is the speech which He is repre- 
sented as uttering, to commend Himself to the Jews : -— 


“Tcome to you, accompanied by signs from the Lord. I shall 
make of clay the figure of a bird; I shall breathe upon it, and, by 
God’s permission, the bird shall fly. I shall heal him that was born 
blind, and the leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. 
T will tell you what you have eaten, and what you have hid in your 
houses. All these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will believe. 
I come to confirm the Pentateuch, which you have received before me._ 
I will permit to you the use of certain things which have been forbid- 
den you. I come with signs from your Lord. Fear Him and obey me. 
He is my Lord and yours. Adore Him; this is the right path.” * 


It may be that the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ 
was presented, could not have risen at the time to any thing 
higher. But we cannot wonder that such a picture should 
have produced no deep impression on them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst them. 
And from seeing what might have been the image of Christ 
presented to us, we may form a livelier notion of that which 
has been presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
turning for the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
draws, could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 
been He of whom he spoke. ven if the name were different, 
we should feel sure that the person must be the same. Here 
alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and character 
which was truly the second beginning of humanity; here, if 
anywhere, we should recognise God speaking to man. In that 
life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any words and 
deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation of wisdom, 
and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. As the readers 
of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged that “to Him bare 
all the Prophets witness,” so if we had up to this time been 
readers of the Epistles only, and now first become acquainted 


1 Koran, iii. 43, 44, 
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with the Gospel narratives, we should even thus far be con- 
strained to say: “ We have found Him of whom ‘ Paul in his 
Epistles wrote,’ Jesus of Nazareth, the son of ! Joseph.” 

The Apostle’s words, then, thus considered, may be regarded, 
on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general truth of 
the Gospel narrative; on the other hand, as a striking predic- 
tion of what has since taken place. On the one hand, they 
presuppose that a character of extraordinary greatness had 
appeared in the world; and such a character, whatever else may 
be thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We feel 
that each justifies the other. The image of Christ in the 
Gospels will be by all confessed to approach more nearly to 
the description of the Second Adam, the new Founder of 
humanity, than any other appearance in human history ; and if 
we ask what effect that life and death produced at the time of 
its appearance, we are met by these expressions of the Apostle, 
uttered, not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst 
of his own heart, within one generation from the date of the 
events themselves. And as these expressions correspond with 
the past events to which they refer, so also do they correspond 
with the future to which they point. If the expression of “the 
Second Adam,” was meant to characterise a great change in 
the history of the human race, we should expect to find such a 
change dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of 
which the beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is 
true that the great division of modern from ancient history 
does not commence till four centuries later; and it is undeni- 
able that the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time, had a 
most important influence in moulding the future destinies of 
the civilised world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian era. 
Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Europe, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
in use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ 
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was the Second Man; that “as in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ all were made alive.” ! 

(2) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more precise 
were recorded. But every shade of this general character is, 
if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s more special 
allusions; and, although perhaps without the help of the Gospel 
narratives we might miss the point of his expressions, yet with 
that help, the image of Christ comes out clearly, and we still 
see it to be no invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the 
same historical definite character which is set before us in the 
Gospels. 

(a) “ Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom ” (1 Cor. i. 30). 
“In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” 
(Col. ii. 3). “The spirit of wisdom is given to us 
in the knowledge of Him” (Eph. 1.17). These ex- 
pressions may be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
much clearness do they gain when they are compared with the 
actual display of wisdom stored up in the living instructions of 
Christ! There is no special reference by the Apostles to any 
of the parables or discourses of the Gospels. But how com- 
pletely do those “ things new and old” brought out of “ His 
treasure”? answer to this general description of His character ! 
* Wisdom ” is not the attribute which a zealous convert would 
necessarily think of applying to the founder of his religion. It 
is so applied by the Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that 
his application of it cannot be questioned. 

(2) He speaks of “the truth of Christ” (Rom. xi. 10), 
“the truth as it is in Jesus” (Eph. iv. 21), in both instances, 
as the context shows, the truthfulness ; and he dwells 
especially on the certainty and fixedness which 
characterised all His life. ‘In Him was not yea and nay,” but 
‘yea and Amen.” (2 Cor. i. 20).3 It is at least a striking illus- 
tration of these passages to remember what Christ again and 
again says of Himself in St. John’s Gospel, as having been born 
into the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, 


His wisdom. 


His truth. 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45; 2 Cor. v. 13—19. 
* Matt. xiii. 52. * See Notes on this passage. 
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as being the Truth.”! The Apostle’s words are a faithful echo 
of the solemn asseveration and ratification of truth which runs 
through all the Gospel discourses, “ Verily, verily, Amen, Amen, 
I say unto you.” 

(c) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 
doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar- 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish rea 
law, and he tells them, that they must attain this 
freedom through “the Spirit of the Lord,” that is, of Christ, 
and through contemplation of His likeness. We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ this very 
freedom of which the Apostle speaks exemplified in almost 
every page; the sacrifice of the letter to the spirit, the en- 
couragement of openness and sincerity, there emphatically 
urged by precept and example, at once give an edge and a value 
to the Apostle’s argument which else it would greatly want. 

(d) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of Christ 
as an example of surrendering his own will for the sake of the 
scruples of others. “We that are strong ought to _ 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- mee a 
selves... for even Christ pleased not Himself, but, as 
it is written, ‘ the reproaches of them that reproached thee fell 
on me’” (Rom. xy. 1,3). Give none offence... . even as 
I please all men... . Be followers of me, even as I am of 
Christ” (1 Cor. x. 32, 33, xi. 1). This peculiar aspect of the 
true Christ-like character in the Gospel narrative depends more 
on general indications than on special instances. But the Apo- 
stle’s appeal is fully justified, the more from the very indirect- 
ness of the application. We cannot overlook in our Lord’s 
history His constant, though not universal, acquiescence in the 
forms of the Mosaic Law ; the limits within which He restrained 
His own teaching, and that of His disciples; the many things 
which He withheld, because His disciples were not then able to 
bear them; the condescension to human weakness and narrow- 
ness which runs through the whole texture of the Gospel 
story. 

1 John viii. 32, xiv. 6, xvill. 37. 
2 See Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 10. 
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(ec) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say or 

do anything which shall be inconsistent with “the meekness 

and gentleness (mpavtns Kai érretxeva) of Christ” 

His gentle- (2 Cor. x.1). These words are not the mere expres- 

sions of ideal adoration; they recall definite traits 

of a living human person, traits which could not be said to be 

specially exemplified in the Apostle himself, but which were 

exemplified to the full in the life of Him to whom the Apostle 
ascribes them. 

(f) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor, xiii. 1—13 he describes it at length.! It is a new virtue. 
Its name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks 
of it as fixed, established, recognised. ‘To what was 
this owing? To whom does he ascribe it? Emphatically, and 
repeatedly, he attributes it to Christ. ‘The love of Christ,” 
“ The love of God in Christ.” Now in all the Gospels, the 
self-devoted, self-sacrificing energy for the good of others, 
which the word “ Love” (aya7n) denotes, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the actions of Christ; and by St. John it is 
used even more emphatically and repeatedly than by St. Paul ; 
so that, besides its general testimony to the truth of all the 
Gospel narratives, it specially serves to knit together in one the 
thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. John. 

(g) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us an instance 
not of what he had “received” of Christ as on earth, but of 
Hisstreneth What had been revealed to him concerning Christ 
perfected in by Himself. In answer to his entreaty thrice offered 
ae up to Christ as to his still present, ever-living Friend, 
there had been borne in upon his soul, how we know not, 
a distinct message expressed, as at his conversion, in articu- 
Jate words, “‘ My grace-is sufficient for thee, my strength is 
perfected in *weakness.” In the similar mode of revelation 
at the time of his conversion, “ Why persecutest thou Me?” 
«IT am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” the spirit of the whole 
expression is the same as that which in the Gospels represents 
Christ as merged in the person of the least of His disciples. 


His love. 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 14. 
2 See Notes on 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. 
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So these words of Christ, reported by the Apostle himself in 
his Epistle, are an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength 
with human weakness which pervades the narrative of all the 
Gospels. There is the same combination of majesty and tender- 
ness, the same tones of mingled rebuke and love that we know 
so well in the last conversations! by the Sea of Galilee, the 
same strength and virtue going forth to heal the troubled spirit, 
as of old to restore the sick and comfort the *afflicted. 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 
important allusions to the facts of the Gospel history which St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain. Yet, before we proceed, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional 
strength or liveliness which this enumeration may have given 
to our conceptions of the Gospel history. It is not much, but, 
considering from whom these instances have been taken,—from 
a source so near the time, most of them from writings whose 
genuineness has never been questioned by the severest criticism, 
—it is something if it may suggest to any one a steadier stand- 
ing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, amidst 
the doubts or speculations which surreund him. Nor is it 
wholly unprofitable to have approached from another than 
the usual point of view the several features of our Lord’s 
life and character just enumerated, —to dwell on the Apo- 
stolic testimony rendered, one by one, to the several acts and 
words, still more to the several traits, most of all to the col- 
lective effect of the Character, which we usually gather only 
from the Gospels. His severe purity of word and deed, — His 
tender care for even the temporal wants of His disciples, — the 
institution of a solemn parting pledge of communion with Him- 
self and with each other, — the hope of a better life which He 
has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desolations of the 
world, — His steadfastness and calmness amidst our levity and 
littleness, — His free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice 
and narrowness, — His self-denying poverty, — His gentleness 
and mildness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, 
— His love to mankind, — His incommunicable greatness and 
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(so to speak) elevation above the influence of time and fate, — 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the pas- 
sages which have just been quoted from the Epistles. 

It may still, however, be said that these indications of the 
Apostle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are less than we 
Canses of  Uught fairly expect; and we may still be inclined to 
the Apostle’s ask why, when there are so many resemblances, 
ae there are not more? why, if he knew so much as 
these resemblances imply, he yet says so little ? 

It is impossible to answer this fully within the limits here 
prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, which, even 
if they do not entirely meet the case, may yet be sufficiently 
important to deserve consideration. 

I. It must be remarked that the representation of the life, 

and work, and character of Christ, in all probability 


The life of e é 
Christ the belonged to the oral, and not the written, teaching 
ap bier of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have every 
of his ora g 

teaching. appearance of haying grown up out of oral commu- 


nications of this kind; and the word “ Gospel,” 
which must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it is applied 
in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is by him 
usually, if not always, used in reference, not to what he is 
actually communicating in his Epistles, but to what he had 
already communicated to his converts when present.’ This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that the most express quo- 
tation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, not in a letter of 
the Apostle, but in the eminently characteristic speech to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18—35), and that in the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he most 
clearly refers to what he had “ delivered” to them whilst he 
was with them (1 Cor. xi. 23—26, xv. 3—7), it -is clear that 
his instructions turned, not merely on the general truths of the 
Christian Faith, but on the detailed accounts of the Last 
Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other subjects equally 
appropriate in the Gospel history been required for his special 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1—10. 
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purpose, there seems no reason why he should not equally have 
referred to these also, as communicated by him during his stay 
at Corinth. His oral teaching —that is to say, his first com- 
munication with his converts — would naturally touch on those 
subjects in which all believers took a common interest. The 
instances of that teaching, in other words, the everlasting 
principles of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 
(except through these general allusions) in his own writings, 
but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent teaching in the 
Kpistles would naturally relate more to his peculiar mission — 
would turn more on special occasions — would embody more of 
his own personal and individual mind. “I, not the Lord.”! 
And in ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred 
authors no less than classical, we must take into account the 
effect of the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate 
subject, to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost 
importance immediately beyond. Who would infer from the 
history of Thucydides the existence of his contemporary So- 
crates? How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon 
from the Socrates of Plato! Except so far as the great truth of 
the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, what he 
occasionally calls it, “his own” peculiar “Gospel,” he had 
already “ preached the Gospel” to his converts before he began 
his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not employed in 
“Jaying the foundation ” (that was laid once for all in “ Jesus 
Christ,” 1 Cor. ii. 10), but in “ building up,” “ strengthen- 
ing,” * exhorting,” “ settling.” In one instance the Gospel and 
the Epistle of an Apostle are both preserved to us. No one can 
doubt that the Gospel of St. John and the Third Epistle of St. 
John are intended as accompaniments to each other; and that 
the Gospel was intended by its author as the more important 
of the two. Yet, had the Gospel been lost, how little could 
we have inferred its contents (in detail) from the Epistle ! 
II. But, further, the Apostle in his individual 

: A : Peas The spiritual 
dealings with his converts was swayed by a principle — gharacter - of 
which, though implied throughout his Epistles, is ee 
nowhere so strongly expressed as in these two. ‘ 


1 1 Cor, vii. 12: 
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When called to reply to his Jewish opponents, who prided them- 
selves on their outward connexion with Christ, as Hebrews, as Is- 
raelites, as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of Christ, as specially 
belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7, xi. 22, 13), when taunted 
by them with the very charge which, in a somewhat altered form, 
we are now considering, that he ‘“‘had not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 1), his reply is to a certain extent a concession 
of the fact, or rather an assertion of the principle, by which he 
desired to confront any such accusations. With the strongest 
sense of freedom from all personal and local ties, with the 
deepest consciousness that from the moment of his conversion ail 
his past life had*vanished far away into the distance, he answers, 
* Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth 
know we Him no more.” (2 Cor. vy. 16.) Startling as this de- 
claration is, and called forth by a special occasion, it yet in- 
volved a general truth. It is the same profound instinct or 
feeling which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apostolical, 
and even the succeeding, age with regard to our Lord’s earthly 
course. It is the same feeling which appears in the absence of 
local or personal traditions; no authentic or even pretended 
likeness of Christ has been handed down from the first century ; 
the very site of his dwelling-place at Capernaum has been 
entirely obliterated from human memory; the very notion of 
seeking for relics of His life and death, though afterwards so 
abundant, did not begin till the age of Constantine. It is the 
same feeling which is perpetuated in the fact that our name of 
** Christian ” is taken, not from the man “ Jesus,” but from the 
Lord “ Christ.” It is the same feeling which, in the Gospel 
narratives themselves, is expressed in the almost entire absence 
of precision as to time and place—in the emphatic separation 
of our Lord from His kinsmen after the flesh, even from His 
mother herself—in His own solemn warning, “ What, and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
And this is the more observable when contrasted with the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a great extent condescend to 
the natural or Judaic tendency, which the Gospels of the New 
Testament thus silently rebuke. There we find a « Gospel of 
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the Infancy,” filled with the fleshly marvels that delighted after- 
wards the childish minds of the Bedouin Arabs; there first 
are mentioned the local traditions of the scene of the Annun- 
ciation, of the Nativity, of the abode in Egypt; there is to be 
found the story, on which so great a superstructure has been 
built in later ages, of the parents and birth of her whom the 
Gospel history calls “blessed,” but studiously conceals from 
view.! 

The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 
antagonism with his Jewish opponents; but the principle on 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It explains in what 
sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in what sense it is not. 
That life is not, nor ever could be, an example to be literally 
and exactly copied. It has been so understood, on the one 
hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Assisi, who 
thought that the true ‘ Imitation of Christ” was to produce 
a facsimile of all its outward circumstances in his own person. 
It has been so understood, on the other hand, by some in our 
own day, who have attacked it on the express ground that it 
could not, without impropriety, be literally re-enacted by any 
ordinary person in England in the nineteenth century. But it 
is not an example in detail; and those who try to make it so, 
whether in defence or in attack, are but neglecting the warning 
which Bacon so beautifully gives on the story of the rich 
young man in the Gospels: “ Beware how in making the 
portraiture thou breakest the pattern.”* In this sense, the 
Christian Church, as well as the Apostle, ought to “know 
Christ henceforth no more according to the flesh.” All such 
considerations ought to be swallowed up in the overwhelming 
sense of the moral and spiritual state in which we stand towards 
Him. In this sense (if we may say so) He is more truly to 
us the Son of God than he is the Son of Man. His life is our 
example, not in its outward acts, but in the spirit, the at- 
mosphere which it breathes, — in the ideal which it sets before 
us, —in the principles, the motives, the object with which it 
supplies us. 


1 See ‘‘ Evangelia Apocrypha” (ed. Tischendorf), pp. 1—11, 68, 79—81, 
184, 191—201. 
2 Bacon’s Essays ; “ Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.” 
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III. This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s ministry. It 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, 

Bie einitot superseded by an evidence to himself, and to them, 
Apostle’s far more convincing than any particular proofs or 
ae facts could have for them—the evidence of his 
own constant communion with Him in whom he lived, 
and moved, and had his being. He had, no doubt, his own 
peculiarities of character, his own especial call to the Gentiles. 
These gave to the Epistles a character of their own, which will 
always distinguish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit 
which pervaded both alike was (to use his own words, often and 
often repeated) “ of Christ,” and “in Christ.” ‘ The life that 
he lived in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Son of God, 
who died and gave Himself for him ;” and this “ faith,” on which 
he dwells with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s work, but 
in the whole. “ Faith in His Incarnation,” “ faith in His merits,” 
‘faith in His blood,” are expressions which, though employed in 
later times, and, like other scholastic or theological terms, some- 
times justly employed, as summaries of the Apostle’s statements, 
yet are, in no instance, his own statements of his own belief or 
feeling.! Measured by the modern requirement which demands 
these precise forms of speech from the lips of all believers, the 
Apostle no less than the Evangelists will be found wanting. 
The one grand expression, in which his whole mind finds vent, 
is simply “ the faith of Christ.” It is, as it were, his second 
conscience; and, as men do not minutely analyse the constituent 


' The apparent exception in Rom. iii. 25 is, it need hardly be observed 
to those acquainted with the original language, only apparent. The nearest 
approach to the requirement of faith in any special act of Christ is in Rom. 
x. 9, “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,” (so far is 
general, and agrees with what has been said above ; but what follows is more 
precise,) “and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” The Resurrection, in this passage, as in 
others, is probably selected as the especial fact which constituted “ the glad 
tidings,’"—the Gospel. Had the Gospels closed with the Crucifixion, how- 
ever instructive they might have been, we feel that the effect of the story 
would have been simply mournful and tragical, not, as now, inspiriting and 
joyful. 
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elements of conscience, so neither did he care minutely to de- 
scribe or bring forward the several elements which made up the 
character and work of his Master. And, though these elements 
are distinctly set forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree 
even here with the Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put 
forward not any one part, but the complex whole, as the object 
of adoration and faith. The language of our Lord in the 
Gospels, like that of St. Paul regarding Him in the Epistles, is 
(not “Believe in My miracles,” “ Believe in My death,” 
* Believe in My resurrection,” but) “ Believe in Me.” 

IV. Finally if it be said that this is an impression too vague 
and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 
Apostle’s character. Much there was doubtless pecu- 
liar to himself, much that was peculiar to his own ce 
especial mission. But, if in any human character  Apostle’s 
we can discern the effect produced by contact with ek i 
another higher and greater than itself, such an effect may 
be discovered in that of St. Paul: “ The love of ! Christ,” the 
love which Christ had shown to man, was, as he himself tells 
us, his “‘ constraining” motive. ‘That Love, with the acts in 
which it displayed itself, was the great event which rose up 
behind him as the single point from which all his thoughts 
diverged in the past, and to which they converged again in 
the future. Unless a Love, surpassing all Love, had been 
manifested to him, we know not how he could have been so 
constrained ; and, we must also add, unless a freedom from his 
past prejudices and passions had been effected for him, by the 
sight of some higher Freedom than his own, we know not how 
he could have been thus emancipated. 


Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Such a combination, — rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely alas! seen since, — is one of the best proofs of the reality 
of the original acts in which that combination was first mani- 
fested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possess them, were, 
in all probability, composed long after these Epistles. But the 
Life which they describe must have been anterior. That Life 
is “the glory,” of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 


1 2 Cor. v. 14, and the Notes on that chapter. 
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writings and actions are “the reflection.” Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities impassably divide the cha- 
racter of the Apostle from that of his Master, in this union of 
fervour and freedom there was a common likeness which cannot 
be mistaken. The general impulses of his new life — “the 
grace of God, by which he was what he was” — could have 
come from no other source. Whatever may be the force of the 
particular allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly leave 
any other impression than that, — whether by “ revelation,” or 
by “receiving” from others, whether “in the body, or out of 
the body,” 1! we cannot tell — he had indeed seen, and known, 
and loved, and followed Jesus Christ our Lord. 


A Gal, 1.12 +1 Cor. xi, 23 —xv. 3.5.2) Cor, xii. 3: 
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THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
LOST. PAUL, 
AND OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


PRESERVED IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH, 


THE genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Corinthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex- 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered 
in an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory, and Usher (see Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. pp. 920, 921), first pub- 
lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and translation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston; then by Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Aucher, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, from MSS. 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron 
(vol. vi. 274, 275). 

In the Armenian Church they are regarded as canonical 
books, and are inserted after the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, under the title of “the Epistle of the Corinthians 
to St. Paul,” and the “ Third Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians.” ' 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. 
v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style absolutely fatal 
to their genuineness; but all their details are incompatible with 
such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that any such re- 
ference could have fallen within the scope of the intention of 
the framers of these Epistles. 

(1) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor. v. 9 alluded 


1 Curzon’s Armenia, 225. 
RR 
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to a separate ' Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1, but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
Tirst Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2) The “ Epistle from the Corinthians” mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vii.—xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the excep- 
tion of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not noticed 
at all in the First Epistle. 

(3) The “ Epistle of St. Paul,” in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9) it must have contained, 
viz. the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
of the kind being the warning in verse 31 to avoid heretics. 

(4) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de- 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep- 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, “ Stephanus”). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; 
the heresies mentioned belong to a later period than any 
writings of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are 
a feeble imitation of 1 Cor. xy., and his other expressions are 
in part copied from the Gospels and the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are 

(1) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Pheenicia, which would 
agree with his passage to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22) immediately 
after his first visit to Corinth. 

(2) That in the ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,” verse 2, their con- 
version is spoken of as recent. 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of “ The 
Epistle of the Corinthians” as governed by Presbyters, as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. i. 21, 44, 47, 54, 57; Const. Apost. vii. 
AG tous, EH, FF. iy. 22, 23. 

(4) That Paul is called simply ‘the brother,” which agrees 
indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church to- 
wards him, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2. 


1 See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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(5) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the intervening 
Section) are natural and in agreement with the Acts and Epis- 
tles. “ He grieved and said with tears, ‘ It had been better for 
me to have died before, and to be with the Lord.’ ” 

It would not have been worth while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon- 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis- 
putably genuine Epistles of St. Paul on the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand: 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostolic works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. p. 269—275, 
ed. Murray, 1834, collated with the Latin translatiin of the Whistons. ‘The variations not 
noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in brackets. ] 


THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE! 


1 QTEPHEN,? and the elders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evan- 
eclist, and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health.* 

2 Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus*, who vehemently disturb the faith of some with 
deceitful and corrupt words; 

3 Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself: * 

4 For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles : 

5 But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 


1 Some MSS. have the title thus: Epistle of Stephen the Elder to Paul 
the Apostle, from the Corinthians. 

2 In the MSS. the marginal verses published by the Whistons are 
wanting. 

3 In some MSS. we find, The elders Numenus [Whistons, Nemenus], 
Eubulus, Theophilus, and Nomeson, to Paul their brother, health ! 

4 Others read, There came certain men, ..and Clobeus, who vehemently 
shake. 

> [Whistons, whose words thou oughtest to resist. ] 

RR 2 
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whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 
hear from thee. 

7 Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 
quickly, 

8 We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, he hath delivered thee from the hands of the un- 
righteous.! 

9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach :? 

10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets.® 

11 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God : 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh : 

13 Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
by God: 

14 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in the 
flesh from the Virgin Mary : 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of some one of the angels. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste‘ to come amongst us, 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 
scandal, 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 
by an open refutation. Fare thee well.° 


The deacons Thereptus and Tichus® received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians.’ 

When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice’, the wife of Apofolanus®, yet, 
as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these words, 


and said, weeping: “It were better for me to be dead, and 
with the Lord. For while Iam in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when I 


1 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, We believe in the Lord, that his 
presence was made manifest; and by this hath the Lord delivered us from 
the hands of the unrighteous. 

2 [Whiston, But these are their erroneous words ; for thus do they say.] 

3 Others read, to read the Prophets. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, Therefore, brother, do thou make 
haste. 

5 Others read, Fare thee well in the Lord. 

5 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, The deacons Therepus and Techus. 

7 The Whistons have, to the city of Phenicia: but in all the MSS. we 
find, to the city of the Philippians. 

8 Others read [and Whistons], on account of Onotice. 

®° The Whistons have, ef Apollophanus : but in all the MSS. we read, 
Apofolanus. 
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behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.” 

And thus, with deep atiliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle.! 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS.? 


1 pars in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by so many 
errors *, to his Corinthian brethren, health. ‘ 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil His coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise His 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5 And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

_ 6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our Father from heaven ; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world,‘ and de- 
liver our ° flesh by His flesh, and that He may raise us up from 
the dead ; 

8 As in this also He himself became the example: 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought ;° 

11 But he is sought for, that he might be revived by adop- 
tion. 

12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews: 

13 That He would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to His judgment. 


1 Tn the text of this Epistle there are some other variations in the words, 
but the sense is the same. 

2 Some MSS. have, Paul's Epistle from prison, for the instruction of the 
Corinthians. 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, disturbed by various compunctions. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, That Jesus might comfort the world. 

5 [Whistons, all flesh. ] 

8 Others read, He has not remained indifferent. 
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14 Because he wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, he 
bestowed and poured forth his Spirit upon the Prophets ; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 

16 But he who was the prince of evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin,! | 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty God, when He willed to justify, was un- 
willing to abandon his creature : 

20 But when He saw his affliction, He had compassion upon 
him : 

21 And at the end of a time He sent the Holy Ghost into 
the Virgin, foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily ?, was made worthy to conceive, 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from this perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out,? and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: For Jesus Christ, in His flesh, had 
recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into eternal 
life by faith. 

25 Because in His body he would prepare a pure temple of 
justice for all ages; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children of 
justice, but the children of wrath ; 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God ; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were al- 
together works made by the hand of the Father of all things.4 

30 But these cursed men® have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 
far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicked. 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion®, but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 


1 Some MSS. [and Whistons] have, Laid his hand, and them and all 
[ flesh] bound in sin. 

* Others [and Whistons] read, believing with a pure heart. 

* [Whistons, “in the same body he should be convicted and made manifest. 
If he was not God, how did Jesus Christ . . . recall and save, §c.] 

* Some MSS. [and Whistons] haye, of God the Father of all things. 

* Others [and Whistons] read, They curse themselves in this thing. 

° Others [and Whistons] read, children of the disobedient. 
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34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life ; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh: 

36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the 
body, shall be denied the resurrection: because such are found 
to refuse the resurrection. 

37 But you also, Corinthians! have known, from the seeds 
wheat, and from other seeds, 

38 That one grain falls! dry into the earth, and within it 
first dies. 

39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 
endued with the same body : 

40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, bu’ 
from the honourable bodies of men.? 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai.? 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was 
swallowed up in the belly of a fish for three days and three nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication,* and 
brought him out of the deep abyss; _ 

45 Neither was any part of his body corrupted; neither was 
his eyebrow bent down.° 

46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith ; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will He raise 
you up, even as He himself hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the dead, 
revived the dead, 

49 By how much more shall ye ®, who are supported by the 
flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 
day with a perfect body ? 

50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised him 
from the dead : 

51 By how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
day, with a perfect body, even as He himself hath arisen ? 

52 But if ye receive other things vainly,’ 


1 Some MSS. have, That one grain falls not dry into the earth. 

? Others [and Whistons] read, But we have not only produced from seeds, 
but from the honourable body of man. 

5 Others [and Whistons] read, the son of Ematthias. 

4 [Whistons om., “ and brought . . . abyss.” ] 

5 Others [and Whistons] add, nor did a hair of his body fall therefrom. 

6 [Whistons, ye who are in the flesh and supported by the Word of 
Christ. 

i Sa MSS. [and Whistons] have, Ye shall not receive other things in 
vain, 


616 APPENDIX. 


53 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail; for I bear 
on my body these fetters,! 

54 To obtain Christ; and I suffer with patience these afflic- 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel*, firmly 
maintain it; 

56 To,the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. 

57 But if any of ye, not believing, shall trespass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers, and the children 
of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you.? Amen. 


1 Others [and Whistons] finished here thus, Henceforth no one can trouble 
me further, for I bear in my body the sufferings of Christ. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, my brethren. Amen. 

2 Some MSS. have, of the holy evangelist. 

3 Others add, Our Lord be with you all. Amen, 


Done into English by me, January-February, 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro, with the aid and exposition of 
the Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher, Ar- 
menian Friar. 

Byron. 


Venice, April 10. 1817. 


I had also the Latin text, but it is in many places 
very corrupt, and with great omissions. 


THE END. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED BY SPOTTISWOODE AND Co, 
NEW-STREET SQUARE. 
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